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If  Anseo  Films  were  not  to  be  had  a  good  many  amateurs 
would  give  up  photography  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 

ANSCO  FILMS  ARE  EVERY  DAY  FILMS 

Possessing  the  extreme  of  latitude  in  exposure  and 
development,  permitting  the  making  ot  snap  shots  when 
other  films  would  be  hopelessly  underexposed. 

These  qualities  alone  would  account  for  their  popularity, 
but  when  you  add  their  exceeding  depth  and  brilliancy 
and  remarkable  keeping  qualities,  do  you  wonder  that 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  ANSCO  FILM 

Ansco  Daylight  Loading  Films  are  made  in  all  regular  sizes 
and  lengths  and  adapted  to  all  Standard  Film  Cameras. 

For  Sale  by  Progressive  Dealers  Everywhere. 
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1"  These  Artistic  Pictures  are  photographs  from  nature  produced 
in  real  platinum  from  original  copyrighted  negatives.  They 
are  delicately  and  artistically  colored  by  hand  with  Windsor  & 
Newton’s  solid  water  colors. 

*[[  The  Lamson  Prints  are  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  ranging  in 
price  from  25  cents  to  $5.00  each,  as  follows  : 

Size  A,  25  cents  each . Picture  about  2x  3  inches. 
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PROFESSIONAL,  AMATEUR,  BEGINNER, 
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SAY!  A  POSTAL  COSTS 

EVERY  HUMAN  interested  in  Photography  GAN  AFFORD  ONE 

THE  ASKING  BRINGS  PROSPECTUS. 

CONTAINING  IN  ITSELF  VALUABLE  INFORMATION,  AND  EXPLAINING 

NEW  PLAN  OF  TEACHING  MY  “ONE  MAN  METHOO” 

BY  A  PERFECTED  SYSTEM  OF  EXCHANGE  CRITICISM  AND  SUGGESTION,  USING 

MAIL  AND  EXPRESS  AS  GARRIERS 

ABSOLUTE  MASTERY  OF  THE  METHOD  GUARANTEED.  TUITION  PRICE  WITHIN  THE 
I  REACH  OF  EVERYONE.  THE  "  METHOD "  AND  PLAN  OF  TEACHING  APPLICABLE  TO  BOTH 
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|  STUDIO  AND  HOME  WINDOW  PORTRAITURE. 
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IN  WRITING  FOR  PROSPECTUS,  SAY  WHERE  YOU  STAND  AND  WHAT  YOU  WANT  TO  BE. 

“IF  I  CAN,  YOU  CAN” 
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Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Mr.  Badger’s  New  Fictiorv 


A  Pioneer  Doctor 

By  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD 

$1.50  A  story  of  the  Seventies. 

The  Master  Feeling 

By  N.  ALMIRALL 

^  ^  _  ‘  ‘An  unique,  clean  and  inspiring 

S*  love  story.” — St.  Louis  Mirror . 

IN  PASSION’S  DRAGNET  By  HATTIE  HORNER  LOUTHAN 

_  _  “  Never  were  love  and  its  great  counterfeit  more  strikingly, 

more  uncompromisingly  drawn.” — Nashville  American. 

Hezekiah’s  Kortship 

By  FRANK  A.  VAN  DENBURG 

_  “A  charming  Yankee  story.”* — 
vpl.Zt>  Living  Church. 

The  Way  to  Wings 

$1.25 

A  volume  of  satires. 

. .  . .  ■  ■■  ■■■■■  ■■  '■  < 

If  your  Bookseller  is  out  of  stocky,  tvrite 

RICHARD  G.  BADGER,  Publisher.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Mr.  "Badger  probably  publishes  more  good  poetry 
than  all  other  American  publishers  combined 


Styles  &  Cash 

75  and  77  Eighth  Avenue  and 
302  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 

Established  1865 

Printers,  Stationers,  Lithographers 

and 

Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt  Attention 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Given  Correspondence  Solicited 

Printers  of  the  Photographic  Times-Bulletin 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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When  purchasing  a  Developer  pleat.se  be  particular  to  specify 

SCHERJNG’S 


THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  BRAND. 

Put  up  with  labels  and  seals  as  per  facsimiles  here  given. 


ONE  OUNCE 


V^ROGALLIC  ACri) 

*  RESUBLIMED  47 

E.SCHERING,-^ 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST, BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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REGISTERED. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  LAST— FOURTH— EDITION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  PHARMACOPOEIA.  ^  ^  ^ 


See  that  you  get  the  Genuine  “SCHERING  S.M 

EXCELLED  BY  NONE. 


SEND  ORDERS  TO  YOUR  DEALERS. 


Do  you  do  your  own  developing  and 
printing  ?  If  so,  you  will  appreciate 
this  appropriate  picture  for  your  den. 

Sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on 
.  .  .  receipt  of  $i.oo,  by  .  .  . 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square  New  York 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Macke  Yourself 
or  Your  Friend 
A  Holiday  Gift 


of 


T3he  CRAFTSMAN 

For  the  New  Year 


including  our 


By  Eldridge  A.  Burbank 
the  noted  painter  of 
Indian  types. 

( In  the  December  Number ) 


Special  Holiday 
Offer,  the  Four 
Indian  Heards 


And  since  expressly  prepared  for  souvenirs,  in  Artistically 
Embossed  Red  Carbon  Reproductions.  Size  10^x15 
inches,  for  framing  or  portfolios.  Making  a  rare  and 
interesting  decoration  for  the  den,  the  studio  or  library. 

The  four  Indian  Heads  will  be  mailed  to  every  new  and  old 
yearly  subscriber  on  receipt  of  the  annual  subscription  for 

THE  CRAFTSMAN,  Three  Dollars  a  Year. 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN  is  an  ably  edited,  artistically 
illustrated  and  progressive  magazine  devoted  to  American 
ideals  of  Art  and  the  Home.  A  welcome  and  helpful 
visitor  to  the  the  home-maker,  the  art  lover,  and  all 
interested  in  American  ideals  of  a  simpler  and  truer  art. 


Send  in  your  subscription  and  improve  the  opportunity 
to  secure  these  choice  and  exclusive  Indian 
Types  before  the  limited  edition  is  exhausted. 


Gustav  Stickler  n.  v 
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A  Book  for  Picture  Lovers 


R 


PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEA 

reproduces  and  describes  the  best  photographic  pictures 
of  each  year,  with  illustrated  descriptions  and  critiques 
of  the  principal  exhibitions,  completely  representing  the 
progress  of  pictorial  photography . 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES 
are  given  an  especially  prominent  place  in 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1902 

NOW  READY 

The  criticism  on  the  work  from  the  United  States  is  very  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  and  will  be  found  to  be  of  unusual  interest. 

THE  CANADIAN  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR 

is  well  represented  and  capably  dealt  with. 

THE  TWO  LEADING  BRITISH  EXHIBITIONS 

of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  the  Salon  are  very 
completely  described,  with  many  pictures,  so  that  the 
reader  gets  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  these  two  exhibitions.  .  . 

FRENCH,  CONTINENTAL,  AND  COLONIAL 
SCHOOLS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK 

are  thoroughly  wel  l  represented  by  carefully  chosen  examples 
and  a  critical  report  of  the  pictorial  progress  of  the  year,  etc. 

Apart  from  these  features  there  are  Valuable  Articles  on  the 
Divine  Idea  in  Composition,  Suggestions  for  would-be  Picture 
Makers,  The  Photo-Secession  at  New  York,  etc.  ..... 

About  Two  Hundred  Pages,  with  some 
One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Illustrations. 

Price ,  Paper  Covers ,  $1.00 ;  Cloth  Bound  Edition ,  $1.25. 

Postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1001  is  still  obtainable 

AMERICAN  AGENTS,  TENNANT  AND  W  A  R  D 
287  Fourth  Avenue  .  .  .  New  York 
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Important  Announcement ! 


A  New  Edition 

of 

“Photographic  Amusements” 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 


WE  have  acquired  the  copyright  of  this  most  popular 
work  by  Mr.  Woodbury  and  have  now  in  press  an 
entirely  new  edition,  which  will  be  ready  early  in  the 
new  year.  “Photographic  Amusements”  is  a  book  which 
commends  itself  to  all  amateurs,  professionals,  and  even 
those  who  are  not  particularly  interested  in  photography. 

IT  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

FORTY-NINE  CHAPTERS  AND  OVER  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  PAGES  OF  READING  MATTER  and  illustrations, 
packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF 

Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo- Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
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Spirit  Photography 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 
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Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 
Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a  Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  with  a  Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  bevelop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographic  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


CONTENTS 

Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A  Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 
Photographing  Ink  Crystals 
Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 
Wide-Angle  Studies 
Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 

Instantaneous  Photography 

Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 

Photo-Chromoscope 

Composite  Photography 

Tele-Photo  Pictures 

Lightning  Photographs 

Photographing  Fireworks 

Doubles 

Double  Exposures 
Comical  Portraits 


Price  : 

ROYAL  OCTAVO,  PAPER  COVERS,  ONE  DOLLAR 

In  card-board  mailing  case.  Will  be  sent  to  any 
address  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers 
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A  CLEARING  SALE  OF  5 

HAND  CAMERAS  AND  SUPPLIES 

THE  FIRST  AND  GREATEST  OF  THE  SEASON 

IS  NOW  ON 


SEND  FOR  THE 


BIO  BARGAIN  LIST  AT  ONCE 

IT’S  FREE 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

DEPARTMENT  S, 

410  &.  412  N.  BROADWAY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


An  Unusual  Offer 

THIS  FINE  COPY  OF 

TOMS 


NEW  CENSUS  EDITION 

Full  Sheep  Binding,  Dennison  Pat 
ent  Index,  regular  price  $5.00, 
will  be  delivered,  express  prepaid, 
to  a  new  subscriber  of  The  Pho¬ 
tographic  Times  for  $1.75,  if 
sent  with  the  regular  subscription 
price  of  $  1 .00 . 

Thus,  for  $2. 75,  you  receive 
The  Times  for  one  year.. .  .$1.00 
And  a  copy  of  Webster’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  delivered,  worth  5.00 

Or,  in  all,  $6.00 
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YOU  ARE  A  NATURE  LOVER  OR  YOU 
WOULD  NOT  BE  A  PHOTOGRAPHER 


THE  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN’S  LIBRARY 

will  appeal  to  you  and  take  you  away  from  the  roar  of 
the  city  streets  to  the  Wonderland  of  the  Great  Out-doors 

FIRST  SERIES  NOW  READY 

PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN  NATURALIST 

THE  DEER  FAMILY— By  the  Hon.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  and 
others.  Illustrated  by  Carl  Rungius.  With  Maps  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam 

SALMON  AND  TROUT— By  DEAN  ;SAGE,  W.  C.  HARRIS,  and  C.  H. 
TOWNSEND.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost  and  others 

UPLAND  GAME  BIRDS— By  EDWYN  SANDYS  and  T.  S.  VAN 
DYKE.  Illustrated  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  A.  B.  Frost,  J.  O.  Nugent, 
and  C.  L.  Bull 

THE  WATER- FOWL  FAMILY— By  L.  C.  SANFORD,  L.  B. 
BISHOP,  and  T.  S.  VAN  DYKE.  Illustrated  by  L.  A.  Fuertes,  A.  B. 
Frost  and  C.  L.  Bull 

BASS,  PIKE,  PERCH,  AND  OTHERS— By  JAMES  A.  HEN- 
SITALL,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  Martin  Justice  and  Charles  F.  W.  Mielatz 

THE  BIG  GAME  FISHES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 
By  CHARLES  F.  HOLDE.  Illustrated  by  Charles  F.  W.  Mielatz  and  others 

THE  BISON,  MUSK-OX,  SHEEP  AND  GOAT  FAMILY 

GUNS,  AMMUNITION,  AND  TACKLE 

THE  SPORTING  DOG 

TROTTING  AND  PACING 

YACHTING,  SMALL  BOAT  SAILING,  AND  CANOEING 
LACROSSE,  LAWN  TENNIS 

SECOND  SERIES  IN  PREPARATION :  To  be  Issued  Within  a  Few  Months 

THE  BEAR  FAMILY 

COUGAR,  WILD  CAT,  WOLF,  AND  FOX 
THE  AMERICAN  RACE  HORSE,  THE  RUNNING  HORSE 
RIDING  AND  DRIVING 
BASEBALL  AND  FOOTBALL 

ROWING,  TRACK  ATHLETICS,  AND  SWIMMING 

BOXING,  WRESTLING,  RACQUETS,  SQUASH,  COURT 
TENNIS 

SKATING,  HOCKEY,  ICE  YACHTING,  COASTING,  AND 
SKATE  SAILING 

'P'RICE  :  £2.00  net ,  per  'Volume,  carriage  prepaid. 

|  Complete  information  on  request.  Order  through 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

39  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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A  NEW  PHILADELPHIA  PICTORIALIST-R.  J.  HILLIER. 

BY  CHARLES  NORDHOFF. 


THE  discovery  of  a  new  talent 
is  always  of  interest.  The 
charm  of  novelty  which  the 
work  is  apt  to  possess  (often 
merely  because  we  are 
unacquainted  with  it)  is  sufficient  in  it¬ 
self  to  create  an  agreeable  impression. 
Of  course,  there  is  really  no  such  a  thing 
as  a  “  discovery;”  what  we  mean  to  con¬ 
vey  by  it  is  in  most  cases  nothing  but  a 
stage  in  the  process  of  becoming  more 
“  widely  known.” 

R.  J.  Hillier,  whose  work  is  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  first  time  to  a  wider 
public  in  these  pages,  has  hitherto  only 
enjoyed  a  local  reputation  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  restricted  largely  to  the  members 
of  the  Columbia  Photographic  Society, 
in  whose  rooms  he  has  recently  held  an 
exhibition  of  some  eighty  prints  or 
more. 

I  have  not  seen  the  exhibition,  but 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  his  whole 
collection  of  prints  later  on,  leisurely, 
at  his  own  house,  and  I  must  confess 
that  they  struck  me  as  being  quite 
individual.  Hillier  is  evidently  working 
toward  a  distinct  style  of  his  own,  and 
his  peculiar  choice  of  subjects  and  his 
still  more  peculiar  method  of  manipu¬ 
lation  reassured  the  exploitation  of  his 
work  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  Phil¬ 
adelphia  pictorialist. 


His  experience  is  varied.  He  started 
into  life  as  a  professional  photographer. 
Not  being  able  to  make  it  go,  he  entered 
the  tobacco  business  and  became  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cigar  manufacturer.  But  the  art 
instinct  within  him  somehow  could  not 
be  suppressed,  he  turned  into  an  amateur 
painter  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
to  painting  landscapes  of  almost  heroic 
size.  He  tried  himself  in  water  color, 
crayon,  charcoal,  as  well  as  oil,  and, 
strange  to  say,  never  exhibited  any  of 
his  work  publicly.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  pleasure  that  he  was  getting 
out  of  it.  Advancing  in  years,  he  looked 
about  for  a  less  strenuous  pastime,  and 
took  to  photography  again.  But  as  he 
was  only  familiar  with  the  “wet  plate  ” 
process  he  had  to  learn  it  all  over  again, 
and  in  doing  so,  created  his  own  rather 
ingenious  method  of  manipulation. 

His  ambition  was  to  give  to  his  prints 
the  soft  delicate  texture  of  crayon  work, 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  he  sets 
to  work  and  does  all  his  retouching  on 
the  positive. 

What  can  an  upholder  of  straight 
photography  say  to  this  ?  The  less,  the 
better.  Of  course  Mr.  Hillier  considers 
his  method  perfectly  legitimate.  He 
argues  that  “  it  matters  little  how  one 
does  the  work  so  long  as  it  is  done,  and 
if  the  worker  has  preference  for  any 
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process  or  fashion  in  which  he  is  satisfied 
gives  good  results,  he  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  make  use  of  it.  For  the  special 
method,  doubtless,  has  relation  to  his 
own  ideal,  and  will  help  to  give  per¬ 
sonality  to  his  work.”  As  this  is  not 
the  place  to  expound  my  own  theories, 
and  as  there  is  really  very  little  differ- 


of  manipulation.  But  it  is  just  these 
who  insist  that  there  is  only  one  legiti¬ 
mate  way  of  manipulation,  namely  the 
one  they  practice,  their  own. 

Accepting  Mr.  Hillier’s  truism  that 
“  it  matters  little  how  one  does  the 
work  as  long  as  it  is  done,”  one  can  not 
help  admiring  the  ease  with  which  he 


THE  POSTMAN. 


ence  whether  a  man  retouches  on  the 
negative  or  positive,  both  being  unde¬ 
sirable  from  my  point  of  view,  I  will 
refrain  from  criticising  Mr.  Hillier’s 
technical  methods  and  devote  my  whole 
attention  to  his  finished  work.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  I  consider  his  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  exceedingly  dangerous  ;  he 
lays  himself  open  to  all  sorts  of  criti¬ 
cisms,  particularly  so  from  those  who, 
being  “  arch  Jehus”  themselves,  had 
really  no  right  to  criticise  any  method 


R.  J.  Hillier. 

accomplishes  his  aim:  of  giving  peculiar 
individual  character  to  his  prints.  Some 
of  his  exhibition  prints  like  “  Loading 
Hay,”  “  The  Old  Method,”  “  A  Cloudy 
Day,”  are  of  a  very  high  quality.  Their 
soft,  crayon-like  texture  is  a  delight 
to  the  eye;  the  tonal  gradations  being 
extremely  subtle,  grew  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  into  each  other.  The  usual 
run  of  his  prints,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
rather  crude  in  character;  they  look  too 
much  like  the  reproduction  of  wash  and 


WINTER 
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crayon  drawings.  It  is  only  when  his 
prints  preserve  their  photographic  as¬ 
pect  that  they  create  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression. 

In  his  choice  of  subjects  he  displays 
considerable  variety  and  facility  of 
invention.  He  is  particularly  fond  of 


these  scenes,  a  rather  too  universal 
distribution  of  landmarks,  to  make  the 
whole  effect  entirely  pleasing,  but  taken 
as  a  picture  it  is  generally  satisfactory 
and  harmonious.  He  often  seizes  a 
moment  when  some  strange  effect  of 
light  imparts  a  special  aspect  to  the 


FOGGY  MORNING. 

street  scenes  in  winter.  His  snow  is 
“  unphotographic  ”  to  the  extreme,  but 
it  is  piled  upon  the  picture  writh  such 
skill  and  nerve,  in  the  true  slab-dash 
fashion  of  a  painter,  that  one  accepts 
it  ;  it  is  snow  at  all  events,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  that.  There 
is  a  certain  mannerism  in  the  handling  of 


R.  J.  Hillier. 

scene,  and  his  cab  under  an  electric 
arc  light,  wierdly  illumining  the  snow- 
covered  street,  belongs  to  his  most  suc¬ 
cessful  productions 

In  order  to  prove  his  pictorial  inde¬ 
pendence,  he  took  his  camera  into  the 
slums  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  endeavor  to 
utilize  the  details  of  everyday  life,  and 
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to  clothe  and  give  character  to  such  in¬ 
cidents  and  scenes  as  suggest  themselves 
worthy  mediums  for  pictorial  effect. 
His  “  Slum  Visits,”  some  forty  prints, 
are  hardly  more  than  illustrations,  and 
yet  fascinate  by  the  story  they  tell. 
Who  knows  whether  they  will  not  some 
day  be  considered  more  valuable  than 
anything  that  hitherto  has  left  Mr.  Hil- 
lier’s  photographic  studio. 

Two  other  distinguishing  features, 
often  prominent  in  the  artist’s  work, 
are  his  fondness  for  simple  rural  sub¬ 
jects,  and,  as  a  strange  contrast  to  these, 
his  love  for  solitary  bits  of  landscape 
and  the  storm -lashed  expanse  of  the 
sea.  He  sees  Nature,  and  like  one  of 
a  Sunday  holiday  crowd,  but  with  the 
true  artist’s  eye,  quick  to  notice  and 
admire  every  change  of  atmosphere  and 
subtle  play  of  light,  which  comes  but 
for  an  instant,  and  then  is  gone.  His 
landscapes  generally  evidence  a  judi¬ 
cious  selection  of  motif,  but,  over  fond 
as  he  is  of  asserting  his  manual  skill,  he 
often  spoils  the  effect  by  too  much  ma¬ 
nipulation.  But  even  his  severest  critics 
— and  he  will  have  many — will  be  put  to 
silence  by  his  “  Cloudy  Day  ”  or  “  Load¬ 
ing  Hay.” 

In  his  figure  work  he  is  less  sueces- 
ful.  There  is  a  certain  lack  of  finish  and 


modelling  in  his  figures,  as,  for  instance, 
his  “  Coming  Storm.”  They  look  awk¬ 
ward,  and  do  not  convince.  They  would 
make  a  much  better  appearance  if  he 
would  not  touch  them  at  all.  But  a 
man  can’t  go  beyond  his  own  limitations. 
And  it  is  only  decent  to  treat  any 
serious  experiment  with  some  show  of 
tolerance.  Mr.  Hillier’s  work  may  con¬ 
trovert  established  precedent,  but  it 
does  so  in  an  accomplished  manner, 
and  with  a  sincere  effort  to  obtain  new 
and  pleasing  effects.  It  is  quite  open 
to  anyone  to  deny  that  the  attempt  has 
succeeded  in  pleasing  him  or  satisfying 
his  abstract  idea  of  fitness,  but  it  is  only 
mere  justice  to  acknowledge  that  the 
attempt  wras  well  intentioned.  Fault 
finding  is  easy  enough;  yet  we  rather 
admire  Mr.  Hillier  for  what  he  has  ac¬ 
complished  at  an  age  when  other  men 
prefer  to  take  life  easy.  He  is  an  earn¬ 
est  and  enthusiastic  worker,  never  tir¬ 
ing  in  the  endeavor  to  improve  his 
work,  and  always  reaching  out  for  new 
realms  to  conquer.  Whatever  the  short 
comings  and  drawbacks  of  his  photo¬ 
graphic  art  may  be,  he  possesses  the 
rare  gift  of  infusing  his  work  with  his 
own  individuality.  And  that  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  most  amateurs. 
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MAKING  IT  PAY, 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

(In  Five  Parts.) 

PART  V. 


I  NOW  come  to  the  last  of  the  four 
arbitrary  divisions  into  which  I 
arranged  my  subject.  The  ama¬ 
teur  who  would  make  money  by 
means  of  his  camera  without  en¬ 
tering  into  competition  with  any  recog¬ 
nized  professional  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  must  rely  upon  producing 
saleable  objects  by  means  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  skill,  which  are  more  or  less 
than  photographs  pare  and  simple. 
Such  objects  are  novelties  of  various 
kinds,  and  are  a  distinctly  saleable  com¬ 
modity  both  in  department  stores  and 
smaller  markets  and  in  big  cities  and 
small  towns.  In  making  novelties  for 
the  department  store,  the  operator  will 
have  to  be  content  with  small  profits 
and  depend  upon  quick  returns  for  his 
payment.  Department  stores,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  want  to  buy  novelties  by  the  half 
a  dozen  but  by  the  gross.  They  want 
to  sell  such  small  articles  at  a  very  small 
profit,  and  consequently  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  allow  you  a  big  one.  Such 
novelties,  in  order  to  deserve  their 
name,  must  be  individually  invented, 
but  a  few  of  the  standard  varieties  will 
be  mentioned  and  described  in  a  few 
words  devoted  to  each.  First  in  order 
of  popularity  comes  the  calendar,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  trade.  All  such  calendars  should 
be  completed  and  ready  for  the  market 
several  months  before  Christmas  in 
order  to  secure  consideration  by  the 
buyer  in  a  big  store.  Calendars  range 
all  the  way  from  a  simple  card  bearing 
a  photograph,  and  a  calendar  pad  to  an 
elaborate  booklet  with  a  large  picture 
for  each  month  and  suitably  ornamented 
with  handwork  on  the  margins.  Such 


work  as  this  is  particularly  suited  for 
those  who  have  some  skill  with  brush  or 
pencil,  and,  if  there  is  really  taste  dis¬ 
played  in  the  selection  of  your  pictures, 
in  the  arrangement  and  decoration  of 
the  calendar,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  several  dollars  for  each 
piece  of  work.  I  call  to  mind  as  I  write 
the  case  of  a  woman  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  has  had  sufficient  enter¬ 
prise  to  utilize  her  extremely  fine  series 
of  pictures  of  the  interior  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Library  in  this  way.  She 
has  them  on  sale  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  her  price  for  her  booklet  and  calen¬ 
dar  of  platinum  prints.  She  has  had 
good  half- tones  made  and  embodied  the 
results  in  an  inexpensive  booklet,  similar 
to  the  edition  de  luxe ,  which  retails  at  a 
fair  profit  for  fifty  cents.  There  are  a 
great  many  different  stores,  camera  sup¬ 
ply  stores,  stationery  stores,  book  stores, 
libraries,  etc.,  which  are  always  glad  to 
handle  calendars  or  books  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  public  places  or 
points  of  interest,  usually  on  a  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  This  is  the  case  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  town  in  which  the 
business  is  carried  on. 

Blotters  are  novelties  easily  made  in 
connection  with  photographs.  A  few 
sheets  cut  to  a  handy  size,  ornamented 
with  a  picture,  of  either  simple  artistic 
beauty  or  of  some  interesting  locality, 
and  tied  by  some  woman  friend  with  a 
bow  of  ribbon,  makes  an  attractive  little 
piece  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  This 
also  may  be  made  as  elaborate  as  the 
taste  or  ability  of  the  workman  may 
dictate  and  allow  an  infinite  degree  of 
originalty. 
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The  booklet  alone  offers  a  fertile  field 
for  this  character  of  work.  There  are 
few  localities  so  poor  in  historical  inter¬ 
est  as  not  to  possess  some  views  which, 
when  perpetuated  by  means  of  the  lens 
and  paper,  will  not  be  in  demand  by 
tourists.  A  simply  constructed  booklet 
of  a  dozen  3*4  x  3*4  views  will  bring 
fifty  cents  without  much  advertising 
and  allow  a  good  profit  if  sufficient 
orders  can  be  obtained.  More  elaborate 
booklets  are  hardly  paying  propositions 
unless  printed  and  the  views  made 
from  half-tone  plates. 

Views  of  the  locality  in  which  you 
live  will  sometimes  sell  singly  at  a 
greater  price  than  a  whole  booklet  of 
smaller  views.  I  recall  the  case  of  a 
department  clerk  in  Washington  city, 
who  year  after  year,  has  made  his  entire 
expenses  at  a  summer  resort  of  great 
historic  interest  by  making  and  selling 
first-class  photographic  views  of  the 
various  localities.  He  has  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
at  which  he  stops  by  which  he  can  dis¬ 
play  his  photographs  in  the  lobby,  and 
he  once  told  me  that  he  made  quite  a 
tidy  little  sum  over  and  above  his  ex¬ 
penses.  He  found  the  work  very 
pleasant  and  it  gave  him  plenty  of 
leisure  to  enjoy  himself  as  a  guest  of 
the  hotel. 

The  same  operator  made  quite  a  good 
deal  of  money  by  photographing  groups 
of  guests  at  the  hotel,  on  the  porches 
and  lawns,  for  which  he  easily  succeeded 
in  getting  orders.  A  group  of  twenty- 
five  people  would  probably  average 
orders  for  at  least  seventy-five  prints, 
and  seventy-five  prints  at  fifty  cents 
each  makes  $37.50,  which  is  quite  a 
good  return  to  be  obtained  from  any 
one  negative.  Of  course  it  ought  to  be 
understood,  either  in  soliciting  such 
work  or  in  accepting  it  when  requested, 
that  the  operation  is  entirely  professional 
and  the  payment,  at  a  stipulated  rate,  is 
to  be  made.  If  this  understanding  is 
not  clearly  had  in  the  beginning,  it  will 


not  infrequently  be  found  that  fellow- 
guests,  thinking  you  have  taken  the 
pictures  for  amusement,  will  be  angry 
if  a  charge  is  made  afterwards. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  such  busi¬ 
ness  should  not  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  photographer  who  lived  in 
the  town,  but  this  particular  place  was 
a  sleepy  headed  little  “  finished  ”  village 
in  West  Virginia,  and  as  lacking  in  en¬ 
terprise  as  it  was  full  of  historic  interest 
and  beautiful  views.  Consequently  an 
energetic  stranger  made  the  money. 
Such  views  can  be  sold  in  a  small  town 
by  the  maker  by  advertising  his  loca¬ 
tion  by  placards  in  the  station,  drug 
stores  and  principal  public  places.  It 
is  easy  enough,  however,  to  place  such 
goods  with  local  merchants  on  commis¬ 
sion,  and  relieves  the  manufacturer  of 
a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

In  connection  with  these  views,  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  sensi¬ 
tized  postal  cards  so  much  in  demand 
by  tourists.  They  may  either  be  printed 
direct  from  a  negative  or  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  card  printed  on  one  side,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  postal  regulations, 
and  on  the  other  with  a  half-tone  made 
from  your  photograph  may  be  utilized. 
These  cards  are  so  common  in  the  north 
and  east  of  the  United  States  that  it 
may  be  argued  that  there  is  no  room 
for  competition;  but  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  somebody  must  make 
money  out  of  them,  and  what  others 
do  you  can  do,  if  you  only  go  about  it 
in  the  right  way. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  brought  to  my 
attention  a  rather  unique  photograph 
specialty,  which  ought  to  be  a  money¬ 
maker  if  properly  managed.  A  gentle¬ 
man,  desirous  of  giving  an  original  din¬ 
ner,  secured,  by  hook  or  crook,  small 
snap-shots  of  the  faces  of  all  his  in¬ 
vited  guests.  These  he  carefully  cut 
out,  pasted  upon  white  paper,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  artist  friend,  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  bodies,  drawn  in  ink, 
engaged  in  occupations  characteristic 
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of  their  heads,  and,  of  course,  laugh- 
producing  in  their  ridiculous  attitudes. 
These  results  were  then  photographed, 
and  the  photograph,  carefully  mounted, 
was  used  as  a  “place  card,”  and  also  as 
a  souvenir  of  the  dinner.  Such  work, 
of  course,  would  have  to  be  done  to 
order,  but  it  is  the  work  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  which  should  demand  a  good  price 
from  those  able  to  pay  it. 

A  photographic  novelty  which  will 
appeal  to  possessors  of  libraries  is  a 
photographic  book-plate.  Those  whose 
libraries  number  only  a  few  hundred 
volumes  sometimes  find  it  highly  profit¬ 
able  to  get  a  less  expensive  book-plate 
than  one  designed,  engraved  and 
printed  by  the  artists  who  make  a 
specialty  of  such  work.  A  book-plate 
made  of  ordinary  type,  however,  is  not 
nearly  so  attractive  as  one  made  by  pho¬ 
tography,  and  although  the  latter  is 
more  expensive,  still  its  cost  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  a  regular  steel 
engraved  book-plate.  There  is  room 
for  a  great  deal  of  originality  in  getting 
up  this  work.  A  picture  of  the  owner 
of  the  library,  a  view  of  his  home  if  it 
be  sufficiently  attractive  to  photograph, 
a  fancy  view,  or  any  suitable  picture, 
maybe  enclosed  in  a  few  simple  scrolls 
or  covered  with  a  monogram  and  the 
whole  photographed,  leaving,  of  course, 
a  blank  space  at  the  bottom  for  the 
number  and  shelf  of  the  book  if  the 
order  demand  such  a  requisite.  Half  a 
dozen  negatives  of  this  plate  can  be 
made  on  an  8  x  io  glass  so  that  the 
printing  can  be  done  wholesale.  It  will 
probably  be  cheaper  if  the  operator 
charges  simply  for  making  the  design 
and  negative  and  sells  the  negative  out¬ 
right,  inasmuch  as  he  can  hardly  com¬ 
pete  with  the  professional  photographer 
in  printing  large  quantities  of  a  single 
negative  unless  he  has  unusually  good 
facilities. 

The  making  and  coloring  of  lantern 
slides  and  photographs  is  an  art  which 
may  be  employed  profitably  if  sufficient 


skill  in  it  is  owned  by  the  operator. 
There  are  many  amateurs  who  have  no 
means  of  making  lantern  slides  from 
their  pet  negatives  and  who  are  only  too 
glad  to  have  it  done  by  the  professional 
— and  there  is  no  reason  why  an  ama¬ 
teur  who  can  secure  developing,  print¬ 
ing  or  an  enlarging  trade  should  not 
have  a  slice  of  this  also.  A  good  lantern 
slide  or  photograph  colorist  is  more  or 
less  of  a  rarity,  and  really  effective  work 
consequently  demands  very  fair  prices, 
which  range  from  ten  or  fifteen  cents  to 
a  dollar  or  more,  according  to  the  intri¬ 
cacy  of  the  work  done  and  the  quantity. 
If  there  is  a  camera  club  at  hand,  its 
secretary  will  probably  be  glad  to  post 
a  notice  for  you,  stating  that  such  work 
can  be  bought,  and  if  located  in  a  small 
town,  probably  such  advertising  could 
be  bulletined  in  any  club  the  place  may 
afford. 

An  adept  at  retouching  should  have 
little  difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of  work 
to  do  in  spare  moments.  Few  amateurs 
know  anything  about  retouching  and 
usually  take  their  negatives  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  retoucher.  The  usual  charge  for 
retouching  a  head  is  twenty-five  and 
fifty  cents,  and  as  a  skilful  workman  can 
retouch  several  average  heads  an  hour, 
there  is  a  fair  profit  to  be  made.  A 
first-class  retoucher  can  usually  make 
some  extra  money  by  giving  lessons  in 
the  art,  forming  classes  among  friends 
and  acquaintances.  I  know  of  two  such 
cases  where  lessons  are  given,  one  at  50 
cents,  and  one  at  $1.00  per  lesson,  and 
both  teachers  have  more  than  they  can 
do. 

Illustrations  for  fiction  is  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  photographic  work  requiring 
the  highest  degree  of  skill,  and  it  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  in  demand.  In 
“  Press  photography  ”  (Photo-Miniature 
No.  51),  I  have  said  a  few  words  on  this 
subject  which  need  not  be  repeated  here 
except  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  do  such  work  for  less  than 
$8  or  $10  a  print,  which  is  a  price  greatly 
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below  what  would  be  demanded  by  an 
artist  for  the  same  illustration  done  by 
hand. 

If  you  have  any  original  ideas,  the 
field  of  photographic  journalism  is  open 
to  you.  The  requirements  of  editors  are 
not  exacting  in  regard  to  the  literary 
ability  required.  This  is  no  reflection 
on  the  various  photographic  journals, 
because  they  themselves  edit  and  dress 
up  a  good  idea  presented  to  them  if  its 
manner  of  presentation  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  American  Newspaper  Di- 
rectorv,  which  can  be  consulted  at  al- 
most  any  library,  wfill  give  a  complete 
list  of  both  the  American  and  foreign 
journals  devoted  to  the  art.  The  rates 
of  payment,  while  not  high,  averaging 
half  a  cent  a  word,  are,  nevertheless, 
much  better  than  those  of  many  more 
pretentious  journalistic  efforts. 

Before  closing  this  series  I  must  keep 
the  promise  earlier  made  and  discuss,  in 
a  few  words,  something  of  the  business 
side  of  amateur  photography  done  for 
profit.  Different  localities,  different 
kinds  of  work,  different  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  different  ways  in  which  this 
work  is  done  of  course  are  the  deter¬ 
mining  factors  in  regard  to  the  prices 
to  be  charged.  In  this  matter  each 
operator  must  be  a  law  unto  himself. 
Those  amateurs  who  make  the  greatest 
success  of  this  work,  or  at  least  those 
who  come  under  my  observation,  are  the 
ones  who  charge  a  very  good  price  and 
see  that  their  work  is  worthy  of  its  hire. 
One  gentleman  whom  I  know  charges 
usually  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  for  a 
job  than  any  professional  would  do,  and 
yet  so  fine  is  the  quality  of  his  work  that 
he  has  more  commissions  than  he  can 
execute  in  the  time  he  can  spare  the 
work.  Whatever  scale  of  prices  you 
may  determine  upon,  whether  they  be 
the  highest,  the  lowest  or  a  moderate 
in-between-the-two  list,  you  should  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  a  time  to  stick  to 
it  and  always  a  time  to  shade  away  from 
it.  A  large  job  can  be  done  for  a  pro¬ 
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portionately  less  price  than  a  small  one, 
still  making  the  same  proportionate 
profit.  A  slight  discount  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  is  frequently  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor  which  gives  to  you  a  piece  of  work 
or  sends  it  to  your  rival.  There  are  a 
great  many  men  with  a  passion  for  get¬ 
ting  something  for  nothing  and  to  whom 
a  discount,  unimportant  to  you,  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment.  This  also  is 
a  matter  for  the  individual  and  his  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  is  a  piece  of  business  which 
applies  to  any  occupation  into  which 
enters  buying  and  selling. 

It  is  wise  to  keep  carefully  a  set  of 
books,  in  order  that  you  know  not  only 
just  where  you  stand,  but  that  your  ac¬ 
counts  will  not  get  mixed,  and  so  that 
you  will  make  no  enemies  by  sending 
bills  too  often  or  having  those  bills  too 
large.  Bills  should  be  presented  with 
work  and  a  collection  made  immediately, 
unless  to  a  regular  customer.  These 
will  probably  expect  bills  to  be  rendered 
monthly.  In  dealing  with  parties  un¬ 
known  to  you,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to 
ask  a  deposit  in  advance  in  the  same 
manner  that  any  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  will  do.  No  unknown  customer 
has  a  right  to  expect  you  to  spend  your 
time,  skill  and  material  without  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  sure  payment,  and  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  reason  for  requesting  a  de¬ 
posit  will  usually  overcome  any  objec¬ 
tion  which  may  be  raised  because  you 
are  “  only  an  amateur.”  In  a  small  town 
you  will  perhaps  be  asked  to  take  your 
payment  in  trade  of  one  sort  or  another, 
and  even  in  larger  places  wrork  may  be 
secured  on  this  basis  which  could  not  be 
obtained  on  any  other.  And,  inasmuch 
as  you  are  not  doing  this  for  your  liv¬ 
ing,  it  is  wise  to  regard  all  such  trade 
payments  as  so  much  to  the  good,  and 
if  you  desire  what  is  offered  at  all,  to 
take  it  and  be  glad  of  the  opportunity. 

In  figuring  up  the  cost  to  yourself  for 
a  photographic  job,  in  order  to  decide 
how  much  to  charge,  you  will  have  to 
consider  first,  the  cost  of  your  material. 
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second,  the  amount  of  time  you  must 
spend  on  it  and  how  much  that  time  is 
worth,  and,  thirdly,  the  interest  on  the 
investment  in  your  outfit  and  on  the 
money  you  have  expended  to  gain  your 
experience.  You  can  make  a  portrait 
negative,  develop  it,  print  and  mount  a 
dozen  photographs  from  it  for  a  money 
cost  of  less  than  a  dollar.  Yet  it  needs 
no  argument  to  show  that  if  you  charge 
two  dollars  for  it  you  will  be  losing 
money.  You  must  carefully  figure  in 
the  time  you  have  spent  at  so  much  per 
hour  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cost  to 
you,  and  after  adding  the  other  factors 
mentioned  and  your  profit,  arrive  at  the 
proper  price.  Figuring  time  in  this 
way,  I  am  supposing  that  you  are  a 
worker  neither  as  swift  as  the  hare  nor 
as  slow  as  the  tortoise  ! 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
high  and  low  prices,  as  stated  above, 
must  be  decided  by  each  individual  for 
himself.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
low  prices  attract  trade  when  you  have 
no  reputation,  acting  thus  as  a  good  ad¬ 
vertisement,  while  high  prices  keep 
away  all  but  the  best  class  of  trade  and 
prevent  you  from  being  overwhelmed 
with  a  lot  of  little  “  fiddling  ”  jobs  which 
are  often  more  of  an  expense  than  a 
source  of  profit. 

I  cannot  forbear  saying  a  word  about 
the  disappointments  which  are  bound 
to  occur.  You  will  be  so  sick  of  the 
phrase  “  only  an  amateur,”  after  a  while, 
that  you  will  be  tempted  to  enter  the 
professional  ranks,  if  only  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  getting  rid  of  it  !  There  is  a 
queer  conception  held  by  many  people  in 
this  country  that  the  amateur  photogra¬ 
pher  is  wildly  anxious  to  do  work  for 
nothing,  or  simply  for  the  sake  of  shoot¬ 
ing  off  his  camera  and  gaining  pictures 
and  experience.  Those  who  hold  this  be¬ 
lief  are  also  convinced  that  a  half  a  dozen 
prints  cost  so  little  that  their  camera 
friend  can  afford  to  give  them  away 
wholesale.  In  doing  work  for  friends, 
you  will  find  it  unusually  hard  some¬ 


times  to  collect  bills.  Those  in  whom 
you  have  every  confidence  will  put  you 
off,  and  sometimes  forget  to  pay  you  al¬ 
together,  in  which  case  you  must  console 
yourself,  as  I  did,  at  the  end  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experience  :  An  acquaintance 
of  mine  commissioned  me  to  do  some 
most  difficult  photographic  work  for 
him,  involving  a  long  trip  in  the  coun¬ 
try  each  time,  and  the  necessity  to  work 
under  peculiarly  trying  circumstances. 
I  made  him  an  exceptionally  low  price 
for  friendly  considerations,  basing  the 
price  on  so  much  for  each  negative. 
After  I  had  done  the  work  to  his  satis¬ 
faction,  he  told  me  he  wanted  two  or 
three  extra  negatives  made.  I  made  a 
special  trip  for  the  purpose,  finished  up 
the  prints  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  I 
had  the  first,  only  to  be  met  by  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  or  pay  for  them,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  satisfactory. 
I  had  warned  him  before  taking  them 
that  the  pictures  would  not  suit  him, 
and  had  even  shown  him  the  views  on 
the  ground  glass,  but  he  was  satisfied 
at  the  time,  and  changed  his  mind  at 
the  end  merely  because  he  found  his 
bill  was  already  more  than  he  felt  like 
paying.  I  was  hardly  able  to  insist  on 
payment  without  causing  hard  feelings, 
so  I  let  the  matter  drop,  comforting 
myself,  as  you  must  do  in  like  cases, 
with  the  thought  that  sometimes  the 
experience  is  better  than  cash. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  have  my  read¬ 
ers  who  have  had  the  patience  to  follow 
me  through  this  little  sketch  of  ama¬ 
teur  means  of  making  photography  pay 
for  itself  remember  that  such  work  is  a 
means  and  not  an  end.  Photography 
which  is  not  professional  in  all  senses 
of  the  word  should  be  entirely  distinc¬ 
tive.  It  should  have  a  character  of  its 
own  and  that  character  should  be  better, 
in  every  way  possible  for  you  to  achieve, 
than  similar  work  turned  out  by  your 
professional  brethren.  If  the  work  has 
not  the  stamp  of  originality  and  dis¬ 
tinctiveness,  it  has  no  excuse  for  being. 
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Note.  I  have  been  criticised  in  at 
least  one  publication  for  my  use  of  the 
word  “amateur”  in  reference  to  any 
one  who  makes  money  out  of  bis  pho¬ 
tographic  practices.  Undoubtedly,  the 
word  has  been  loosely  used,  yet  the 
distinction  commonly  accepted  between 
the  two  classes  of  workers  has  been 
mine,  a  professional  photographer  being 
one  who  makes  his  entire  living  by 
photography,  an  amateur,  one  who  prac¬ 
tices  photography  either  for  pleasure  or 


profit,  but  who  has  it  for  an  avocation, 
rather  than  a  vocation.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  purist  in  English  my  use 
of  the  word  is  undoubtedly  incorrect. 
From  the  standpoint  of  clearness  and 
with  the  sanction  of  common  usage, 
I  think  there  should  be  no  need  to  ques¬ 
tion  further  as  to  necessity  of  modify¬ 
ing  both  phrasing  and  meaning  by 
using  such  concoctions  as  “  Professional 
Amateur”  or  “Amateur  Professional” 
unless  in  an  attempt  at  wit. 


A  TILLER  OF  THE  SOIL. 


W.  F.  Provo. 
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THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  SALON. 

A  Brief  Review 


IT  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to 
give  a  satisfactory  review  of  so 
important  an  affair  as  the  First 
American  Salon  in  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  limited  time  that  has  been 
afforded  me. 

The  collection  of  pictures  shown  is 
superb,  and  embraces  every  variety  of 
subject  and  the  greatest  range  in  treat¬ 
ment,  from  the  f/ 128  variety  to  the 
fuzzziest  of  fuzzytypes. 

There  are  some  old  favorites  shown, 
and  a  number  of  familiar  names  appear 
in  the  catalogue,  but  the  majority  of  the 
pictures  are  by  workers  comparatively 
unknown. 

The  decisions  of  the  jury  are,  in  many 
instances,  decidedly  at  variance  with 
the  rulings  of  juries  at  former  salons, 
and  it  is  somewhat  confusing  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  findings  of  this  eminent  jury 
with  established  salon  ideals  (or  per¬ 
haps  prejudices).  To  view  the  work  of 
this  jury  is  indeed  an  education,  and  to 
fully  understand  their  reasons  for  ad¬ 
mitting  some  of  the  exhibits  will  re¬ 
quire  considerable  study  and  specula¬ 
tion.  ik  careful  analysis  of  all  the  work 
shown  proves,  however,  most  convinc¬ 
ingly  the  soundness  of  their  judgment. 

The  work  of  the  foreign  exhibitors  is 
of  great  strength.  Messrs.  Hawies  and 
Coles,  of  Paris,  have  a  most  interesting 
collection,  their  portrait  of  Rodin,  the 
famous  sculptor,  being  a  masterpiece. 
The  “  Dacya  Crepuscolare,”  by  Alfredo 
Ornano,  of  Genoa,  Italy,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  unique  picture  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  represents  a  number  of  wood¬ 
land  nyrnps  dancing  around  a  fire  in  a 
clearing  in  a  forest.  The  life  and  action 
of  the  figures  is  truly  remarkable,  and 
the  lighting  is  just  right  to  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

The  work  of  Ferdinand  Leys,  of 


by  Mr.  Hord. 

Brussels,  Belgium,  is  attracting  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  particularly  the 
very  delicate  handling  of  his  tones. 
His  No.  175  is  possibly  the  better  of  the 
two  pictures  of  his  that  are  shown.  No. 
176  is  reproduced  in  connection  with 
this  article,  as  it  will  afford  some  idea 
of  the  rather  unusual  treatment  afforded 
these  scenes  by  the  foreign  artists. 

W.  T.  Greatbach,  Birmingham,  Eng¬ 
land,  is  represented  by  two  pictures, 
“ The  Orchard”  and  “The  Glade.” 

There  is  a  peculiar  painter’s  quality  to 
the  landscapes,  by  this  gentleman,  which 
make  them  most  effective.  His  hand¬ 
ling  of  light  and  shade  is  masterly  alto¬ 
gether.  I  think  his  picture.  No.  131  C 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  landscapes 
in  the  entire  exhibit. 

The  foreign  exhibit  also  contains 
some  very  charming  examples  of  the 
nude,  all  contributed  by  Hawies  et 
Coles  of  Paris. 

The  foreign  exhibits,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  vastly  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive;  while  not  in  any  way  over¬ 
shadowing  the  quality  of  the  work  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  American  pictorialists,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  profound  study  of 
all  photographers,  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  view  the  exhibit. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
German  pictoralists  were  too  much  in¬ 
clined  toward  pictures  low  in  tone  and 
treating  in  masses,  rather  than  atten¬ 
tion  to  definition.  This  idea  is  alto¬ 
gether  dispelled  by  the  collection  of 
work  presented  at  the  First  American 
Salon.  The  most  of  us  have  enter¬ 
tained  the  idea  that  the  English  pictori¬ 
alists  were  very  much  inclined  to¬ 
ward  sharp  definition  and  glossy  paper, 
instead  of  which  we  find  a  variety  of 
work  in  carbon  on  rough  final  support 
and  also  in  gum. 


BEFORE  THE  GRINGO  CAME. 

(.First  American  Salon.) 


Hana  Robison. 


YOSEMITE  IN  STORM 


(First  American  Salon.) 


Chas.  E.  Townsend 
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The  American  exhibit,  while  con¬ 
taining  many  pictures  by  pictorialists 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  all,  also 
shows  a  great  many  remarkable  pictures 
by  photographers  hitherto  unknown, 
which  only  goes  to  prove  that  they  were 
only  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  come 
forward  into  publicity. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  work 
shown  by  these  comparativelv  unknown 
workers,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  a  salon  of  this  character  was  not 
held  some  years  ago. 

Had  this  been  done,  American  pic¬ 
torial  workers  would  undoubtedly  have 
advanced  many  degrees. 

Undoubtedly  the  strongest  work 
shown  by  an  American  is  that  of  George 
H.  Seeley,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Seeley  evinces  a 
poetic  temperament,  and  a  very  great 
imaginative  sense.  In  all  instances  is 
his  composition  most  pleasing,  and 
while  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  are 
somewhat  lower  in  tone  than  I  particu¬ 
larly  fancy,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  he  is  possibly  the  greatest  Ameri¬ 
can  pictorialist  of  to-day. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  work  of  Mr.  Steiclien,  of  the 
“  Photo  Secession  ”  did  not  appear,  in 
order  that  we  might  compare  the  work 
of  these  two  gentlemen. 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Seeley,  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  exquisite  work  shown 
by  Mr.  F.  Holland  Day. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Day  did  not  send  more  of  his  work  to 
this  salon  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  morning  following  the 
sending  of  the  pictures,  his  entire  studio 
and  stock  of  negatives  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  four  exhibited  at  this 
salon  being  the  only  ones  remaining  of 
Mr.  Day’s  vast  store. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Bennett  is  represented 
by  eleven  frames.  The  readers  of  The 
Photographic  Times  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  work  of  this  talented  artist. 


A  number  of  her  pictures  shown  at 
this  salon  have  been  published  in  The 
Photographic  Times  in  various  issues. 

Mrs.  Bennett  undoubtedly  ranks 
among  the  leading  American  pictorial¬ 
ists,  as  her  work  has  an  individuality 
that  enables  one,  at  all  familiar  with  her 
work,  to  recognize  one  of  her  pictures 
without  reference  to  the  catalogue. 

Harry  Stacy  Benton,  of  New  York 
City,  has  one  exceedingly  clever  picture 
of  a  little  girl  ascertaining  the  number 
of  lovers  by  the  old  familiar  process  of 
blowing  the  seeds  from  a  dandelion. 

Curtis  Bell,  the  President  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Camera  Club,  and  the  prime 
mover  in  this  salon,  has  a  number  of 
frames.  The  one  appealing  to  me  best 
of  all  is  No.  16,  “  The  Fog  Clearing 
Away.” 

It  has  been  accepted  as  a  fact  hereto¬ 
fore,  by  all  photographic  juries,  and  by 
photographers  generally,  that  an  abso¬ 
lute  blank,  or  white  sky,  is  not  artistic, 
and  pictures  showing  this  appearance 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  turned  down. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  a  picture  of  this 
class,  “The  Landing  of  the  Fish,”  No. 
290,  has  an  absolutely  white  sky. 

My  surprise  was  occasioned  by  this 
eminent  jury  accepting  a  picture  show¬ 
ing  a  sky  of  this  nature,  and  not  from 
the  fact  that  the  picture  itself  in  any 
way  failed  to  come  up  to  artistic  stan¬ 
dards. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  picture  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  en¬ 
tire  salon.  The  blank  sky  keying  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  rest  of  the  print. 

We  have  also  been  taught  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  dead 
white  in  nature. 

This  jury  has  also  contradicted  this  by 
admitting  the  picture  of  “  Bathing  by 
the  Stream,”  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Burton, 
of  California. 

This  is  a  beautiful  nude  of  a  little  child 
sitting  by  the  side  of  a  woodland  stream, 
the  sunlight  pouring  through  the  trees. 
The  effect  is  really  remarkable,  and  it 
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(First  American  Salon.) 


Alfredo  Ornano, 
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is  the  best  portrayal  of  sunlight  on  the 
human  flesh  that  1  have  ever  seen. 

Among  other  exhibits  that  caught  my 
fancy,  as  I  wandered  through  the  rooms 
was  “The  Fishers”  by  O.  M.  Ash,  of 
Portland,  Ore. 

“  The  Barn,”  by  F.  C.  Baker,  though 
somewhat  low  in  tone,  carries  me  back 
to  my  boyhood  days,  when  I  lived  far 
from  the  bricks  and  stones  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  and  free  from  care,  amidst  just 
such  scenes  as  this  picture  depicts. 

No.  14,  “Towing  In,”  by  George  L. 
Beam,  Denver,  Col.,  is  one  of  the  best 
marines  in  the  entire  exhibit. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  a 
marine  from  Denver,  the  land  of  the 
alkali  and  sage  brush. 

The  picture,  however,  was  not  made 
in  Denver. 

No.  45,  “  Preemption,”  by  Clarence  G. 
Brooks,  is  a  most  charming  study  of  a 
number  of  kittens.  The  artist  has  been 
very  fortunate  in  securing  animation, 
and  at  the  same  time  good  composition, 
with  exceedingly  difficult  subjects. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  pleasing  por¬ 
trait  study  is  No.  48,  An  Old-Fashioned 
Girl,”  by  Miss  Fedora  E.  D.  Brown. 

1  regret  very  much  that  this  picture  is 
marked  “  Not  for  sale,”  for  if  the  same 
were  for  sale  and  in  any  manner  within 
the  reach  of  my  purse,  it  would  certainly 
become  mine  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  interior 
studies,  No.  19  D,“  Where  Rufus  Sleeps,” 
by  William  A.  Clarke,  Birmingham, 
England,  is  the  most  impressive  It  re¬ 
presents  an  interior  of  an  old  English 
cathedral  with  the  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  windows. 

The  effect  of  sunlight  is  absolute^ 
perfect,  and  the  whole  picture  is  a  re¬ 
markable  thing,  both  in  tone  and  com¬ 
position. 

Allen  Drew  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  a  name  hitherto  unknown  in  salon 
circles,  but  his  exhibit  of  six  frames  is 
decidedly  interesting. 


No.  72.  The  study  of  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  girl,  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best 
of  his  exhibits. 

Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  whose  work  is 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,  has  seven  pictures,  all 
of  which  are  very  pleasing  and  fully  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  salon. 

Louis  Heckenstein  has  five  frames. 
The  two  most  interesting  are,  “  An  Im¬ 
promptu  Clog,”  an  animated  study  of 
two  little  girls  dancing  down  a  coun¬ 
try  lane.  “  Landing  the  Gamey  Bass,” 
a  study  of  a  fisherman,  full  of  action, 
and  taking  the  lover  of  piscatorial  sport 
by  storm. 

The  number  of  winter  scenes  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  shown  at  the  average 
salon,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
number  of  workers  who  have  so  truly 
interpreted  “  mother  nature  ”  in  her 
severest  aspect. 

It  is  well  known  that  to  render  photo¬ 
graphically  the  true  value  of  snow  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  but  a  number  of 
the  exhibitors  have  succeeded  in  the 
highest  degree. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  subjects  is 
No.  157,  “  Winter  in  Its  Robe  of  White,” 
by  R.  S.  Kaufman,  of  Wilksbarre,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Minns,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  but 
one  frame  ;  a  magnificent  portrait  of 
“  Madame  Remenyi.” 

This  portrait  will  compare  favorably 
with  anything  in  the  exhibit,  and  is 
worthy  of  being  hung  in  the  collection 
of  any  artist. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Morgan,  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Photo  Society,  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  leading  American 
pictorialists  ;  he  has  four  frames  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  His  “Out  of  the  Mist  ”  and 
“  The  Close  of  a  Stormy  Day”  appealed 
to  me  as  the  two  best  examples  of  his 

work. 

H.  Robinson,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  has  four 
frames.  His  “  Before  the  Gringo  Came  ” 
is  the  best. 

One  other  California  worker  whose 
work  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
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tion,  is  Chas.  E.  Townsend,  of  Oakland, 
Cal.  His  “  Yosemite  in  Storm,”  which 
we  reproduce  herewith,  is  possibl}  the 
best  landscape  in  the  exhibition. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  half-tone  process  utterly 
fail  to  show  the  magnificent  tonal  quali¬ 
ties  of  this  study. 

Osborne  I.  Yellott,  of  Towson,  Md., 
has  a  number  of  pictures  in  the  salon, 
ail  of  which  are  up  to  the  high  standard 
set  by  this  gentleman. 

His  No.  328,  “The  Capitol  by  Moon¬ 
light,”  is  one  of  the  best  representations 
of  this  class  of  work  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Walter  Zimmermann  has  four  pictures, 
the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  No.  345, 
“Solicitude,”  a  charming  study  of  a 
mother  and  child. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  afford 
the  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times 
reproductions  of  quite  a  number  of  the 
best  things  in  the  exhibit. 

I  must  ask  vou,  however,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  limitations  of  the  half¬ 
tone  process,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  do  many  of  these  pictures  justice. 

In  view  of  the  “  Anvil  Chorus  ”  so 
generously  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Curtis 
Bell,  and  the  inaugurators  in  the  move¬ 
ment  leading  up  to  the  American  Salon, 
the  success  of  this  wonderful  exhibition 
is  all  the  greater. 

To  the  exhibitors,  who  have  succeeded 
in  having  their  pictures  hung  at  this 


salon,  1  extend  my  sincerest  congratu¬ 
lations. 

The  fact  of  their  having  passed  a  jury 
of  this  class,  is  the  highest  certificate 
obtainable  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  by 
the  time  of  the  second  American  Salon* 
that  the  various  factions  of  the  pictorial 
and  photographic  world  will  have  be¬ 
come  reconciled,  and  that  the  second 
salon  will  be  the  grandest  thing  in 
photographic  history. 

I  very  sincerely  regret  that  circum¬ 
stances  would  not  permit  the  “  Photo- 
Secession  ”  to  exhibit  at  this  salon  ; 
from  an  educational  standpoint  espe¬ 
cially  this  is  to  be  deplored,  and  not 
from  the  fact  that  the  salon  is  a  success 
without  them. 

I  realize  the  fact  that  I  have  made 
many  enemies  by  my  attitude  during 
the  last  year  in  advocating  the  salon 
and  the  advantages  accruing  to  exhibi¬ 
tors  therein,  and  waging  war  with  all  my 
might  against  those  who  would  in  any 
way  detract  from  its  success. 

Now  that  the  salon  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  an  assured  success,  I  extend 
my  most  hearty  thanks  to  my  friend 
“  The  Enemy,”  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  salon 
being  sent  to  the  various  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  its  entirety,  that  every 
photographer  will  use  his  efforts  to  view 
these  remarkable  pictures  at  some  point 
during  their  tour. 


CHILD  STUDY. 


By  Lambert  &  Lambert. 


% 


APPROACH  OF  A  WINTER’S  EVENING.  C.  G.  Dudley. 

(First  American  Salon.) 
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MR.  L.  W.  BROWNELL  has 
written  a  suggestive  and 
eminently  practical  book 
on  Nature  Photography, 
which  the  MacMillan 
Company  have  just  published  in  their 
“American  Sportsman’s  Library.”  We 
take  pleasure  in  reprinting  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  the  entire  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  scope  and  usefulness  of 
this  interesting  branch  of  photographic 
work,  with  illustrations  by  the  author. 

It  is  of  comparatively  late  years 
(about  seven  or  eight),  as  the  author 
states,  that  the  camera  has  been  used 
for  picturing  our  wild  life  to  any  extent, 
but  so  very  rapid  has  been  the  advance¬ 
ment  in  this  branch  of  the  camerist’s 
art  that  photographs  that  were  once 
deemed  impossible — pictures  of  animals 
in  their  native  haunts;  of  birds  flying 
and  attending  to  their  home  duties;  of 
fish  in  their  natural  element;  of  insects 
during  the  various  stages  of  their  meta- 
mophoses — are  now  obtained,  not  al¬ 
ways  exactly  easily,  but  with  at  least 
not  too  great  a  tax  upon  the  ingenuity 
and  resources  of  the  operator. 

This  has  been  made  possible  to  a 
large  extent,  by  the  immense  improve¬ 
ment  in  apparatus  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  past  few  years,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  extremely  rapid  lenses 
that  have  been  placed  upon  the  market, 
making  an  exposure  of  a  thousandth 
of  a  second  practicable. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  who  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  line  of  photography,  if, 
indeed,  there  was  any  single  person  who 
could  be  called  by  that  name.  Many 
tried  it  tentatively,  and,  obtaining  but 
indifferent  results,  grew  discouraged 
and  gave  it  up.  Others  attempted  it, 
but  did  not  seem  to  grasp  the  subject 
with  a  thorough  understanding,  or  else 
were  not  well  enough  versed  in  the  use  of 


their  apparatus  or  in  the  habits  of  their 
subjects,  for  the  results  they  turned  out 
were  anything  but  good. 

Finally,  however,  some  eight  years 
or  so  ago,  a  number  of  serious  workers 
entered  the  field  almost  simultaneously, 
each  one  determined  to  do  his  best  to 
show  what  could  be  accomplished  with 
a  camera  among  the  wild  life  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  As  soon  as  these 
workers  had  cleared  a  way,  so  to  speak, 
and  shown  the  others  how  to  surmount 
the  many  difficulties  that  had  been  con¬ 
fronting  them,  and  which  had  proved  too 
much  for  them  to  tackle  single-handed, 
there  were  plenty  ready  to  follow,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  almost  any  enterprise. 

Many  of  these  soon  lost  their  interest, 
however,  the  results  seemed  too  few  for 
the  energy  expended,  and  so  they,  one 
by  one,  dropped  out  of  the  ranks,  until 
to-day  there  are  but  comparatively  few 
serious  workers  still  left  in  the  field. 
These,  however,  are  the  ones  who  natur¬ 
ally  would  rise  to  the  top — those  who  en¬ 
tered  into  the  work  for  the  love  of  it,  and 
the  love  of  the  wild  things  with  which 
it  brought  them  into  close  contact,  and 
who  had  tenacity  and  determination 
enough  to  stick  at  it,  no  matter  how 
many  were  the  difficulties  that  con¬ 
fronted  them. 

One  of  the  first  to  do  the  best  work 
in  this  country  was  a  friend  of  mine — a 
man  who  all  his  life  had  been  an  ardent 
sportsman,  but  who  laid  down  his  rifle 
and  shotgun  to  take  up  the  camera  in 
their  stead.  He  has  never  had  cause  to 
regret  the  exchange,  for  he  has  found 
just  as  much  excitement  in  the  hunt 
with  a  camera  as  with  a  gun,  and  much 
more  pleasure  in  the  results.  Many  of 
his  pictures  stand  to-day  as  the  best  in 
their  line,  and  will  undoubtedly  so  stand 
for  all  time,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  improve  upon  them. 
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Nature  work  with  a  camera  forms  an 
epoch,  not  only  in  the  photographic 
world,  but  in  the  art  of  illustrating  as 
well.  Heretofore,  in  our  Nature  works 
and  sportsmen’s  books,  we  have  had  to 
be  content  with  drawings,  always  inac¬ 
curate,  often  ludicrous,  and  sometimes 
even  grotesque,  in  their  untruthfulness 
to  Nature.  This  was  not  always  the 
fault  of  the  artist,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  truthfully  to  portray, 
with  pen  or  brush,  than  the  wild  life. 
These  unnatural  illustrations  are  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  for  photographs  have 
superseded  them. 

While  the  camera  can  be  made  to 
lie,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
said  that  it  cannot,  yet  it  never  does 
except  when  made  to  do  so,  or  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  the  pictures  obtained  by 
means  of  it  are  pretty  sure  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  true  to  life,  accurate  in  drawing 
and  detail,  and  showing  the  subject  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  was  when  the  shutter  was 
snapped.  The  camera  can  do  more  in 
the  fraction  of  a  second  than  the  most 
skilful  artist  can  accomplish  through 
hours  of  hard  labor. 

The  scope  of  Nature  photography  is 
almost  limitless,  its  only  real  limitation 
being  the  impracticability  of  photo¬ 
graphing  in  color.  To  be  sure,  pho¬ 
tographs  can  and  have  been  made 
by  what  is  known  as  the  three-color 
process,  but  this  is,  at  its  best,  unsatis¬ 
factory,  often  giving  false-color  value, 
and  so  I  always  advocate  the  use  of 
monotones  in  their  reproductions. 

The  field  to  be  covered,  however,  is 
endless,  as  one  soon  discovers  when  he 
enters  it,  and  a  single  lifetime  is  too 
short  a  while  in  which  to  do  all  that  one 
would  along  these  lines.  If  each  one 
can  contribute  a  little  of  the  best  of  his 
work,  however,  to  increase  the  stock  of 
the  world’s  knowledge,  for  all  he  knows 
that  little  may  be  of  great  value  and 
importance. 

As  a  means,  also,  of  studying  Nature, 
there  is  nothing  so  helpful  as  a  camera, 


for  not  only  does  it  aid  us  in  seeing 
things  that  might  otherwise  be  passed 
by  unnoticed,  but  it  enables  us  to  make 
accurate  records  of  the  things  which 
we  do  see,  and  it  causes  us  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  lookout  for  these  things. 
It  helps  to  teach  us  the  value  of  animal 
life,  and  the  senseless  and  absolutely 
wanton  killing  of  that  life  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  would  cease  if  there 
was  only  a  greater  knowledge  of  its 
value. 

The  sweeping  manner  in  which  the 
farmer  and  sportsman  condemn  all  birds 
of  prey  because  of  the  offences  of  the 
few,  aptly  exemplifies  the  old  adage 
that  “  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing.”  The  farmer  misses  a  pullet,  find¬ 
ing  in  its  place  a  few  scattered  feathers; 
or  he  may  see  a  hawk  swoop  down  and 
carry  off  one  of  his  pet  broilers,  spread¬ 
ing  dire  confusion  among  the  rest.  The 
sportsman,  while  beating  the  woods  for 
his  game,  finds  the  remains  of  a  quail, 
and  at  once  concludes  that  it  has  been 
the  victim  of  some  depredating  owl. 
Without  further  investigation,  and  with 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
they  both  sweepingly  and  generally  con¬ 
demn  the  whole  family  of  Raptores ,  let¬ 
ting  no  opportunity  pass  to  destroy  one 
of  its  members. 

If  the  man  who  kills  a  hawk,  or  even 
a  snake,  would  first  learn  something  of 
its  habits,  he  would  in  all  probability 
find  that  he  was  about  to  kill  one  of  his 
best  friends. 

Did  the  farmer  but  know  it,  he  is,  in 
killing  the  hawk,  but  aiding  in  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  one  of  his  very  good 
allies,  who,  by  catching  and  eating 
numerous  of  the  small  rodents  and  in¬ 
sects  which  injure  his  crops,  helps  him 
materially  in  gaining  his  livelihood. 
The  sportsman  might  well  ask  himself 
who  has  the  better  right  to  the  quail — 
he  who  shoots  it  for  the  pleasure  it 
affords  him,  or  the  owl  who  takes  it  in 
order  that  he  may  live  ?  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  owls,  and  but  few  of 
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the  entire  family  Raptores ,  catch  game 
or  other  birds  to  any  extent,  and  we  are 
doing  them  a  grave  injustice  when  we 
unreservedly  accuse  them  all 

It  is  these  and  other  useful  facts  that 
the  camera  helps  us  to  learn,  and  so,  as 


Whipping  a  Mountain  Stream. 


the  interest  in  natural  history  is  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  increase,  it  is  well  that 
we  who  may  should  turn  our  attention 
and  devote  our  energies  toward  photo¬ 
graphing,  in  detail,  almost  any  common 
object  in  nature,  especially  as  now-a- 
days  nearly  every  one,  young  or  old, 
possesses  some  kind  of  a  camera. 

The  scientific  value  of  nature  photo¬ 
graphy  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  the  results  are  ac¬ 
curate  and  true  to  life,  and  by  no  other 
means  can  the  wild  life  be  so  truthfully 
portrayed.  Xo  mere  wordy  description, 
no  drawing,  no  matter  how  good,  can 
adequately  answer  the  purpose.  Where 
is  the  artist  who  can  reproduce  the  in¬ 
tricate  construction  of  a  bird’s  nest  so 
perfectly  as  can  the  camera  ?  Or  where 
is  the  writer,  clever  though  he  may  be 
with  his  pen,  who  can  give  us  as  clear 
a  conception  of  the  manifold  duties  of  a 


bird’s  daily  life  as  can  a  series  of  pho¬ 
tographs  ?  In  accuracy  of  detail  as  well 
as  artistic  conception,  the  late  W. 
Hamilton  Gibson  far  surpassed  all  other 
artists  in  his  delineation  of  animal  and 
insect  life,  and  yet  he  left  much  to  be 
desired.  He  was  not  infallible.  The 
camera,  when  properly  used,  is. 

Then,  too,  a  photograph  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  life  that  is  now  common  may  at 
some  future  time  be  of  extreme  value 
to  naturalists,  for  we  can  never  tell  how 
soon  any  of  the  mammals  of  birds  may 
become  extinct. 

Some  species  of  herons  are  rapidly 
becoming  fewer  and  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  ;  and  photographic  records  of  the 
few  remaining  large  rookeries  which 
exist  in  this  country,  where  once  there 
were  many,  will  preserve  for  all  time 
to  come  impressions  of  conditions  w^hich 
will  soon  be  no  more. 


Hitting  the  Trail. 


What  would  the  scientists  of  to-day 
not  give  if  only  our  ancestors  of  the 
past  ages  had  been  versed  in  camera 
art  and  had  left,  among  their  other 
relics,  photographic  plates  of  the  mon¬ 
sters  that  at  that  time  inhabited  the 
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world.  That,  of  course,  is  stretching 
the  limits  of  the  possible  ;  but  to  come 
down  to  more  modern  times,  what  an 
invaluable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  great  auk  or 
the  pied  duck,  both  of  which  have  within 
recent  years  become  extinct,  would  be 
a  series  of  photographs  of  them  taken 
when  they  were  fairly  numerous,  as  they 
once  were. 

The  younger  generation  of  to-day  can 
hardly  believe  the  stories  of  the  im¬ 
mense  flights  of  the  passenger  pigeon 
which  so  frequently  occurred  only  a  few 
years  ago.  These  birds  suddenly  be¬ 
came  almost  extinct,  and  the  country 
which  once  knew  them  literally  by  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  now  rarely 
sees  one.  What  became  of  them  forms 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  it 
is  entirely  probable  that  future  gener¬ 
ations  will  think  the  stories  told  of  their 
numbers  nothing  but  pieces  of  pure  fic¬ 
tion,  while,  if  there  were  but  some  pho¬ 
tographs  to  back  up  these  facts,  they 
could  not  help  but  believe. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  buffalo  which 
once  inhabited  our  western  plains  in 
such  immense  herds,  but  of  which  there 
is  now  only  one  known  wild  herd  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  this  composed  only  of  a  few 
individuals.  Of  what  surpassing  inter¬ 
est  would  be  photographs  of  these  im¬ 
mense  herds  that  were  once  such  com¬ 
mon  sights. 

Unfortunately  the  birth  of  nature  pho¬ 
tography  is  of  too  recent  a  date  for  us 
to  have  these  records,  which  would  have 
been  invaluable ;  but  we  all  have  it  in 
our  power  to  leave  for  future  genera¬ 
tions  photographs  which  may  be  to  them 
just  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  these 
would  have  been  to  us.  Then  why  not, 
rather  than  devoting  our  cameras  and 
our  time  to  the  producing  of  irredeem¬ 
ably  bad  bits  of  scenery  and  snap-shots 
of  our  friends,  turn  our  energies  into 
the  making  of  nature  pictures  and  do 
something  that  will  be  worth  while  ? 
There  is  room  for  all  who  wish  to  enter 


this  field,  and  there  are  plenty  of  direc¬ 
tions  along  which  one  may  work  and 
never  tire  or  find  that  he  has  reached 
the  end  of  his  road.  Unless  you  intend 
to  take  it  up  seriously,  however,  you  had 
much  better  remain  where  you  are  and 
continue  in  your  course  of  “  snapping,” 
for  there  are  already  too  many  of  the 
mere  dabblers. 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  are  but 
few  really  serious  workers  in  the  field, 
but  there  are  many  who  work  at  it  in 
the  most  amateurish  of  ways  and  who 
seem  to  have  no  care  to  improve  their 
methods  or  better  their  results.  These 
results  are,  for  the  most  part,  poor, 
or,  at  the  best,  indifferently  passable, 
and  they  are  not  only  no  credit  to  their 
makers,  but  often  prove  a  serious  detri¬ 
ment  to  those  who  are  doing  something. 

Their  authors  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
any  means  that  will  obtain  for  them 
some  kind  of  results  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  expenditure  of  energy  or  patience. 
They  even  go  so  far  as  to  use  stuffed 
subjects  and  be  willing  to  swear  that 
they  were  alive,  when  the  veriest  novice 
could  detect  the  falsehood.  This  tends 
to  cast  a  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  cannot  detect  the  real  from  the 
false,  over  all  the  products  of  the  nature 
workers,  and  so  I  say  that  the  men  who 
do  these  things  are  a  hindrance  to  the 
advancement  of  nature  photography. 

I  remember  once  seeing  a  lady  look¬ 
ing  at  a  photograph  of  mine  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  an  exhibition.  It  was  a 
picture  of  an  old  bird  feeding  her 
young,  and  the  exposure  had  been  made 
at  just  the  happy  moment  when  she 
was  in  the  very  act  of  giving  the  food 
to  one  of  the  fledglings.  It  was  one  of 
my  favorite  photographs  of  all  those 
which  I  have  taken,  and  it  cost  me  some 
four  hours  of  patient  waiting  to  obtain. 
Naturally  it  rather  disgusted  me  to  hear 
the  lady  exclaim  to  a  companion,  “  Oh  ! 
I  know  how  that  was  done  ;  the  birds 
were  stuffed  and  wired  to  the  branch.” 
Perhaps  I  should  have  immediately  cor- 
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rected  her  and  pointed  out  to  her  the 
reasons  why  it  could  not  have  been  a 
stuffed  bird,  but  would  she  have  thanked 
me  for  doing  so  ?  I  think  not.  So  I  sat 
down  instead  and  moralized  to  myself 
on  the  futility  of  striving  for  the  best 
results  when  those  results  received  no 
more  praise  or  commendation  than  al¬ 
most  worthless  ones. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  do  your  best 

j 

work  and  always  to  attempt  to  make 
your  photographs  from  living  wild  sub¬ 
jects.  They  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
any  real  value,  and  not  everybody  in 
the  world  is  like  the  lady  quoted  above. 
She  undoubtedly  had  known  some  one 
who  made  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  way 
she  mentioned 
and  so  jumped 
to  the  conclusion 
that  all  others 
must  necessarily 
do  the  same. 

Not  many 
months  ago  I 
saw  in  one  of  our 
leading  monthly 
magazines  an 
article  on  nesting 
birds,  illustrated 
with  photographs 
which  the  author 
took  care  to  explain  had  taken  him 
many  hours  of  hard  work  to  obtain.  No 
doubt  he  had  spent  some  time  in  shoot¬ 
ing,  stuffing,  and  arranging  his  speci¬ 
mens,  for,  to  a  practised  eye,  it  was 
certainly  obvious  that,  without  an  ex¬ 
ception,  they  were  stuffed  birds.  No 
doubt  many  who  read  that  article  were 
entirely  credulous  and  thought  the  re¬ 
sults  wonderful  ;  but  there  were  many 
others,  like  myself,  who  were  disgusted 
with  it,  and  who  thought  it  no  credit, 
not  only  to  the  author,  but  to  the  editor 
of  the  magazine  who  had  allowed  such 
productions  to  pass  muster.  In  another 
magazine  I  also  remember  seeing  the 
photograph  of  a  deer  which  was  such  a 


poor  specimen  of  the  taxidermist’s  art 
that  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  deer 
alive  could  be  fooled  by  it,  and  yet  the 
author  of  the  monstrosity  had  the 
temerity  to  describe  at  length  just  how 
he  had  obtained  it  and  what  hours  of 
patience  and  hard  work  it  had  cost  him. 

I  cite  these  instances  to  show  the  be¬ 
ginner  what  pitfalls  are  awaiting  him, 
and  as  a  warning  not  to  fall  into  them. 

This  is  but  one  step,  and  a  very  poor 
one,  in  advance  of  the  old  time  methods 
of  illustrating  works  on  nature.  In¬ 
deed,  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  not  a 
retrograde  movement.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  old  style  over 

this,  for  surely 
the  artists  never 
claimed  more  for 
their  drawings 
than  appeared  on 
the  face  of  them 
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while  the  authors 
of  these  photo¬ 
graphs  do  all  they 
can  to  mislead 
people  into  the 
belief  that  they 
are  the  truthful 
representation  of 
living  things, 
while  they  are  al¬ 
most  always  en¬ 
tirely  false  in  drawing,  pose,  and  sur¬ 
roundings. 

I  can  readily  understand  why  it  is 
that  some  who  call  themselves  photog¬ 
rapher-naturalists  can  allow  themselves 
to  be  led  into  these  falsehoods,  especially 
if  their  consciences  are  not  in  active 
operation.  The  photographing  of  any 
of  our  wild  cousins  is,  at  the  best,  diffi¬ 
cult,  and,  to  one  who  is  not  working 
conscientiously  for  the  best  possible  re¬ 
sults,  anything,  no  matter  what,  that 
tends  to  lessen  the  obstacles,  is  welcome. 
To  take  advantage  of  any  means  that 
will  make  the  difficulties  fewer  is  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  so  long  as  the  means 
employed  does  not  tend  to  detract  from 
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the  realism  of  the  finished  picture,  but 
photographs  of  stuffed  animals  never 
were  known  to  make  realistic  pictures. 

Unfortunately,  also,  there  are  many 
who,  while  they  decry  the  use  of 
mounted  specimens,  work  on  a  different 
method  which  gives  just  as  poor  results. 

They,  apparently,  do  not  consider  it 
at  all  necessary  that  the  ensemble  of 
the  picture  be  natural  so  long  as  the 
image  of  the  beast,  bird,  or  whatever 
the  main  object  may  be,  is  large  and 
well  defined.  To  gain  these  ends  they 
employ  methods,  in  many  instances 
which,  by  removing  the  subject  from  its 
natural  surroundings,  show  it  in  a  false 
position  and  make  the  picture  untrue  to 
nature. 

In  a  branch  of  photography  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  must  obviously  be  true 
to  nature  if  they  would  have  any  real 
value,  one  cannot  afford  to  miss  any  of 
the  small  details  that  go  to  make  up  a 
truthful  image  while  depicting  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  everyday  life  of  birds  or 
beasts.  In  order  that  we  should  miss 
none  of  these  details,  it  is  equally  ob¬ 
vious  that  these  wild  things  should  be 
photographed  in  their  native  haunts, 
and  I  cannot  think  that  removing  them 
to  a  studio  especially  prepared,  as  some 
photographers  do,  and  keeping  them 
there  until  they  are  reduced  from  their 
original  wild  condition  to  a  state  of 
semi-tameness  before  photographing 
them  is  true  nature  photography,  no 
matter  what  backgrounds  and  surround¬ 
ings  may  be  arranged  to  make  them 
feel  and  look  at  ease.  Of  course,  if  one 
wants  simply  pictures  of  the  animals 
themselves,  this  method  is  all  right;  but 
then  we  should  not  attempt  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  were  photographed 
in  the  open  by  using  home-made  sur¬ 
roundings  and  accessories  of  grass, 
leaves,  tree-trunks,  rocks,  etc.,  but 
should  photograph  them  free  from  all 
surroundings  and  leave  the  products  to 
speak  for  themselves  as  mere  anatomi¬ 
cal  studies  of  the  animals.  The  use  of 


these  accessories  is  misleading  in  its  re¬ 
sults,  for  while  these  results  may  be 
perfect  pictures  of  the  animals  them¬ 
selves,  the  idea  conveyed  by  them  to  the 
average  mind  of  how  these  same  ani¬ 
mals  live  their  everyday  life  is  almost 
certain  to  be  erroneous,  for  there  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  a  false  note  struck 
somewhere. 

I  have  in  mind  a  certain  picture  of  a 
woodcock  taken  by  a  well-known  advo¬ 
cate  of  this  method  of  work,  in  which, 
while  the  photograph  of  the  bird  itself 
is  admirable,  the  setting  is  so  obviously 
manufactured  as  to  give  one  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  reproduction  of  a  rather  poorly 
mounted  specimen. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  hypocritical; 
that  having  worked  for  years  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fields  and  woods 
in  my  chosen  branch  of  study,  natural 
history,  I  have  come  to  know  our  wild 
neighbors  of  the  ground  and  air  too 
well,  and  that  in  consequence  I  can 
easily  detect  any  false  note  struck  by 
the  photographer.  That  these  false 
notes  do  exist,  and  that  photographs 
containing  them  are  constantly  being 
turned  out,  I  think  no  one  who  has  kept 
in  touch  with  recent  literature  upon  the 
subject  and  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
his  wild  brethren  can  deny. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  should  be  so,  that 
a  branch  of  photography  that  holds 
such  limitless  possibilities  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  aid  which  it  can  give  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  natural  sciences 
should  be  injured,  as  it  is  being  injured, 
by  unconscientious  workers.  It  is  a  field 
where  each  worker  should  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  give  what  aid  he  can  to  each  new 
worker  entering  it,  where  all  should 
pull  together  as  much  as  is  possible, 
where  no  petty  jealousies  or  rivalries 
should  exist,  and,  above  all,  where  no 
one  should  resort  to  tricks  or  chicanery 
to  obtain  results. 

Therefore  I  would  that  none  might 
enter  it  except  those  who  do  so  with  the 
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intention  of  doing-  the  best  possible 
work  along  their  chosen  lines.  These 
I  would  gladly  welcome  to  the  ranks  of 
the  nature  photographers,  and  to  these 
do  I  wish  to  speak  in  this  book,  and 
most  especially  to  those  sportsmen  who 
wish  either  to  exchange  their  gun  for  a 
camera  or  to  combine  the  pleasures  of 
hunting  with  a  camera  with  those  of 
hunting  with  a  gun. 

It  is  these  men  who  are  best  fitted  for 
this  work  and  who  have  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  obtaining  valuable  photo¬ 
graphs,  for  they  have  the  first  essential 
— knowledge  of  the  wild  life  which  they 
would  photograph.  Also  they  have  the 
time  to  devote  to  the  work  which  a 
great  many  of  us  cannot  give,  and  the 
pursuit  of  their  quarry  takes  them, 
naturally,  to  such  places  as  are  most 
favorable  for  photographing  wild  life 
and  where  it  is  most  prolific. 

Let  no  one  enter  this  field,  however, 
without  a  due  appreciation  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  are  before  him,  for  if  he 
begins  with  the  idea  that  it  is  easy  sail¬ 
ing,  the  undeceiving  process  is  likely  to 
prove  painful.  There  is  no  pursuit  that 
I  know  of  that  contains  more  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  there  is  none  that  re¬ 
quires  a  larger  amount  of  patience,  job 
would  have  made  a  good  nature  pho¬ 
tographer,  if  all  the  accounts  which  we 
hear  of  his  stock  of  patience  are  true, 
for  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  com¬ 
modity  judiciously  mixed  with  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  ingenuity  and  common  sense? 
every  obstacle  that  presents  itself  can 
be  overcome. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  one  to  work 
a  whole  day,  and  work  bard,  too,  only 
to  be  forced  to  quit  at  nightfall  with  no 
results  to  show.  I  have  done  this  fre¬ 
quently.  The  most  disheartening  part, 
though,  is  to  take  home  a  batch  of  ex¬ 
posed  plates  which  we  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  should  turn  out  to  be 
good  negatives,  only  to  find,  when 


we  get  into  the  dark-room  with 
them,  that  they  are  all  irredeemably 
bad. 

This  will  happen  to  all,  as  it  often  has 
to  me,  and  it  is  almost  enough  to  make 
one  forswear  the  use  of  the  camera  al¬ 
together.  Perseverance  will  always  win 
in  the  end,  however,  and  when  we  do 
get  something  that  is  really  good,  the 
pleasure  is  so  much  the  greater  for  the 
many  disappointments  which  we  have 
undergone. 

One  great  thing  to  remember,  as  all 
woodsmen  know,  is  that  a  wild  animal 
is  much  more  easily  frightened  by  noise 
than  he  is  by  movement  ;  in  fact,  many 
animals  are  curious  enough  to  approach 
a  moving  object  to  discover  what  it  is, 
when  a  sudden,  quick  movement  or  a 
noise  would  immediately  frighten  them 
away.  This  can  be,  and  often  is,  taken 
advantage  of  by  those  who  photograph 
the  larger  animals  especially. 

But  the  keynote  of  success  with  all 
wild  things  is  gentleness  and  quietness 
of  movement.  Do  nothing  hurriedly  or 
with  quick,  sudden  movements,  and, 
above  all,  make  just  as  little  noise  as 
possible. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  at  first  you 
do  not  get  more  than  one  or  two  good 
negatives  out  of  every  ten  or  a  dozen 
plates  exposed.  This  will  be  a  fair 
average  for  a  beginner.  As  you  become 
more  and  more  proficient  the  average 
will  increase,  but  at  no  time  must  you 
expect  to  obtain  a  good  negative  with 
every  exposure.  It  is  therefore  a  good 
plan,  when  it  is  possible,  to  make  more 
than  one  exposure  on  the  same  subject; 
it  lessens  the  chance  of  failure. 

This  is  not  a  “  press  the  button  ”  kind 
of  photography,  but  it  requires  all  the 
ingenuity  and  taxes  all  the  resources 
which  one  has  at  his  command,  and  the 
results  are  a  lasting  pleasure,  fully  re¬ 
paying  us  for  all  the  expenditure  of 
time,  energy  and  patience. 
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IT’S  a  matter  of  annual  repetition  to 
recall  the  failings  of  the  average 
photographer,  and  lament  over 
what  opportunities  he  has  lost 
by  the  shelving  of  his  camera 
during  the  winter  months.  If  it  were 
possible  to  convince  these  summer  en¬ 
thusiasts  that  they  should  continue  their 
work  throughout 
the  year,  or  even 
put  away  the  cam¬ 
era  in  July  and 
bring  it  out  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  us 
as  fine  winter  stu¬ 
dies,  as  those  they 
produce  at  other 
times,  then  we 
might  feel  that  the 
frozen  season  was 
having  its  j  ust  due. 

It  isawell  known 
fact  that  winter 
brings  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  subjects, 
equaling  or  even 
excelling  those 
gotten  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year- 
We  marvel  at  the 
beautiful  effects  in 
orchard,  field  and 
garden,  and  yet 
seldom  do  we  see 
a  master  hand  im¬ 
press  them  on  his  plate.  Look  at  the 
transformation  made  in  a  night  in  the 
fence  corner  of  the  old  orchard!  It  has 
never  before  appealed  to  us  in  summer, 
spring  or  autumn,  but  as  we  view  it  early 
some  winter  morning  in  its  snowy  garb 
we  realize  how  helpless  we  are  should 
we  attempt  to  pen  picture  its  loveliness. 
The  camera  is  our  only  salvation,  so  we 


COASTING  WITH  DOLLY 


hie  to  the  closet  for  the  outfit  that  has 
long  been  our  friend  and  travelling  com¬ 
panion,  and  soon  the  “bit”  is  transferred 
to  the  film  of  our  plate.  The  apple  tree 
in  the  left  foreground  frames  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  field,  while  the  fence  and  near-by 
branches  break  up  the  monotony  of  the 
scene.  It  is  a  sight  to  remember,  and 

we  must  treasure 
the  beauty  of  that 
morning  for  years 
to  come.  The  light 
was  very  dull,  and 
I  think  to  this 
much  of  the  effect 
is  attributable,  for 
bright  sunshine  in¬ 
variably  produces 
hard  negatives, 
though  with  care¬ 
ful  development 
even  a  good  deal 
of  the  consequent 
harshness  can  be 
overcome.  This 
view  was  taken 
shortly  after  8 
o’clock  m  the 
morning  on  a  fast 
backed  plate,  stop 
1 6  and  one-fifth  of 
a  second  exposure. 

“The  Squirrels’ 
Playground  ”  gets 
its  title  from  the 
footprints  of  those 
tiny  animals,  which  are  planted  all  about 
and  especially  noticeable  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  This  scene  represents  the  harsh 
aspect  in  winter  work.  The  sun  was  at 
its  height,  and  shining  with  all  its 
strength  from  the  right  of  the  camera. 
The  effect  was  dazzling,  and  we  realized 
that  to  obtain  anything  but  a  black  and 
white  mass  we  must  greatly  over-ex- 
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pose  the  snow  and  trust  to  obtaining 
sufficient  density  in  the  high-lights 
in  the  subsequent  development.  The 
negative  was  given  one-tenth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  exposure  on  a  Cramer  Crown 
backed  plate  with  stop  16.  The  de¬ 
veloper  was  made  very  weak  to  start 
with,  and  when  all  the  detail  was  visi¬ 
ble  that  we  found  was  obtainable,  a 
stronger  solution  rich  in  hydroquinone 
was  applied,  which  soon  brought  it  up 
to  its  proper  strength.  Since  then  I 
have  tried  some  of  the  slower  make 


footprint  to  relieve  its  monotony,  so  that 
the  more  we  looked  at  it  the  less  in¬ 
clined  we  were  to  make  an  exposure 
under  such  conditions.  We  wanted  first 
of  all  to  convey  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  hill  ;  then  we  wished  to  have  a  like¬ 
ness  of  the  young  miss  and  her  doll,  and 
she,  child-like,  wanted  that  picture  no 
matter  what  the  difficulties.  Anxious  to 
please  her,  we  gave  in,  and  the  result, 
while  not  submitted  as  a  specimen  to  be 
copied,  will,  perhaps,  persuade  some 
worker  to  try  and  please  himself  or 


IN  WINTER’S  GARB. 

plates  on  similar  subjects,  and  found 
them  much  better.  They  have  a  thicker 
emulsion,  give  more  latitude,  and  de¬ 
velop  pluckier. 

There  are  times  when  even  “  pluck  ” 
is  not  a  desirable  factor  in  a  winter 
scene.  Not  that  I  mean  an  over-exposed 
flat  result,  but  a  general  softness  that 
will  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  In  the  print  “  Coasting 
with  Dolly,”  the  day  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  the  sun  being  out  of  sight  com¬ 
pletely — the  snow  heavy  and  without  a 
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his  friends  under  like  conditions.  The 
plate  used  was  a  Stanley  50;  stop  f /  8  ; 
February,  3  p.  m.,  %  second. 

Outdoor  winter  portraits  are  not  com¬ 
mon — perhaps  so  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  usually  a  comfortable  undertaking 
to  stand  outside  with  the  temperature 
hovering  around  zero,  while  the  photo¬ 
grapher  gets  his  camera  rigged  up,  finds 
his  focus,  thaws  out  his  half  frozen  fin¬ 
gers  several  times,  chases  away  the 
flying  snowflakes  from  his  lens  and 
camera,  all  the  while  making  sundry  at- 
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tempts  to  obtain  a  “  suitable”  back¬ 
ground  amid  a  waste  of  barrenness  and 
blizzards. 

Winter  subjects,  as  a  rule,  are  best 
taken  in  the  early  morning  or  late  after¬ 
noon  ;  the  long  shadows  from  fences, 
trees  and  buildings  help  to  break  up 
the  monotonous  expanse  of  white.  The 
exposures  cannot  be  told  with  much 
accuracy,  but  generally  a  third  of  that 
given  under  ordinary  summer  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  ample,  but  in  doing  so  we 
must,  however,  consider  some  of  the 


density,  and  the  following  formula 
will  bring  out  all  that  there  is  in  the 


film  : 

Water  .  .  .  . .  32  oz. 

Metol . 60  gr. 

Sulphite  soda .  ....  3  oz. 

Carbonate  soda .  ...  .  2 oz. 

Hydroquinone .  180  gr. 


Mix  these  all  together,  dissolving 
thoroughly  before  using.  For  winter 
work,  take  1  ounce  of  this  solution  and 
add  2  to  3  ozs.  of  water.  It  will  keep 
indefinitely,  and  is  the  best  one-solution 


THE  SQUIRRELS’  PLAYGROUND. 

factors  that  predominate  in  winter, 
such  as  yellow  light,  long  shadows  of 
clumps  of  woods  or  buildings,  all  of 
which  increase  the  exposure  to  be  given, 
else  we  shall  have  nothing  but  masses 
of  black  and  white.  I  have  never 
found  isochromatic  plates  a  necessity 
for  this  class  of  work,  as  winter  views 
are  generally  monochromatic,  but  non¬ 
halation  or  backed  plates  are  indispens¬ 
able. 

In  developing,  aim  first  to  get 
what  detail  you  need  ;  then  work  for 
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developer  that  I  have  ever  tried.  It 
will  be  best  to  keep  the  used  solution 
in  a  small  bottle,  and  add  from  J4  to  1 
oz.  of  new  developer  each  time  you  use 
it  thereafter.  This  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  using  new  stock  each 
time  and  diluting  it  with  water.  I  have 
a  bottle  of  this  developer  that  was  first 
mixed  over  five  years  ago,  and  it  is  still 
in  working<  order  in  active  use. 

The  printing  of  winter  scenes  look 
well  on  any  of  the  development  papers, 
such  as  Dekko,  Velox,  Cyko,  etc.,  though 
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for  really  choice  work  1  prefer  platinum. 
All  of  them,  if  properly  made,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  permanent  prints,  and  the 
reader  can  best  follow  the  detailed  in¬ 
structions  issued  by  the  respective  man¬ 
ufacturers  as  to  how  it  is  done. 

Mounting  the  finished  prints  is  really 
a  matter  of  choice,  though  art  critics 
sometimes  lay  rules  from  which  they 
would  not  have  any  deviation.  At  any 
rate,  the  print  and  mount  must  harmo¬ 
nize;  and  it  would  be  better  if  the  am¬ 
bitious  worker  broke  away  from  stock 
mounts  and  selected  some  of  the  cover 


papers  now  so  readily  obtained.  They 
are  to  be  had  to  match  all  tones,  and 
should  be  cut  large  enough  to  afford 
a  margin  of  from  3  to  4  inches  each  side 
of  the  print. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
possibilities  that  await  the  worker  who 
braves  the  elements  during  the  winter 
months,  for  it  is  only  those  that  con¬ 
sider  the  weather  a  secondary  matter, 
when  there  is  the  makings  of  a  picture 
in  sight,  that  achieve  any  of  the  glory 
that  is  awaiting  the  successful  ones  in 
the  Halls  of  Photography. 


ON  THE  BRONX. 


Donald  Grant. 
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The  picture  which  adorns  our  cover 
design  this  month  is  entitled  “The 
Brook  in  Winter.”  and  is  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Forsyth,  Jr. 


We  wish  you  a  most  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  New  Year.  By  the  way,  speak¬ 
ing  of  new  things,  how  do  you  like  our 
new  dress  ?  We  think  its  pretty  nice? 
thank  you,  and  will  use  our  best  en¬ 
deavors  to  make  the  inside  keep  up  to 
the  outside.  For  nearly  a  year  we  have 
been  considering  the  changes  in  this 
publication  that  have  now  assumed  defi¬ 
nite  form. 

The  old  name  “  The  Photographic 
Times  Bulletin  ”  used  since  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Photographic  Times  and 
Anthony’s  Bulletin  has  been  discarded 
in  the  interest  of  simplicity  and  The 
Photographic  Times  will  henceforth  be 
the  title  of  this  publication. 

The  old  Photographic  Times  was 
recognized  for  many  years  as  the  leading 
American  photographic  publication, 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  make  the  new 
Photographic  Times  far  in  advance  of 
the  old  one  in  every  respect. 

At  two  dollars  per  year  this  publica¬ 
tion  enjoyed  a  circulation  equalled  by 
few  class  publications,  and  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  one  dollar  per  year  and 
the  many  new  features  within,  The 
Photographic  Times  is  bound  to  have 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  photo¬ 
graphic  magazine  in  America. 

It  is  our  intention  to  make  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  the  publication  for  all 


photographers,  both  professional,  ama¬ 
teur  and  “  absolute  ”  amateur;  to  make 
every  issue  eagerly  looked  for  and  to 
afford  all  of  our  readers  many  times  the 
value  of  their  subscription. 

In  making  this  publication  all  we  de¬ 
sire  it  to  be  we  request  your  cordial  co¬ 
operation. 

Send  us  any  suggestions  or  criticisms 
that  may  occur  to  you. 

Let  us  and  your  co-workers  have  the 
benefit  of  your  experience. 

We  will  pay  for  all  articles  submitted 
that  we  can  make  use  of. 

If  you  have  any  prints  you  wish  criti¬ 
cised  send  them  to  us  and  we  will  assist 
you  either  by  post  or  in  the  columns  of 
the  magazine.  We  retain  on  our  staff 
all  the  contributors  that  have  interested 
you  during  the  past  year,  and  many  new 
ones  will  appear  in  the  various  forth¬ 
coming  issues. 

We  desire  to  thank  you  one  and  all 
for  the  many  kind  words  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  and  assure  you  that  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  will  always  endeavor  to 
deserve  your  support. 

The  April,  1905,  number  of  The 
Photographic  Times  will  be  a  “  Spe¬ 
cial  Invitation  ”  issue,  and  we  invite 
you  to  send  for  reproduction  in  this  is¬ 
sue  a  print  from  the  negative  that 
pleases  you  best. 

Prints  on  printing-out  paper  preferred. 
Place  your  name  and  address  on  the 
back  in  order  that  proper  credit  may 
be  given  you.  Address  the  print  to 
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Special  Invitation  Editor,  Photo- 
graphic  Times,  39  Union  Square,  New 
York  City. 

Prints  for  this  issue  will  be  received 
up  to  and  including-  March  the  fifth,  at 
six  o’clock. 

The  print  possessing  the  greatest  ex¬ 
cellence  will  be  awarded  the  frontispiece 
position,  the  next  best  the  cover  posi¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  Invitation  Issue  we  will 
tell  you  all  about  the  number  of  prints 
received,  and  how  the  selections  were 
made,  so  go  through  your  negatives 
carefully,  for  we  expect  to  receive  a 
great  many  pictures,  and  the  one  secur¬ 
ing  the  frontispiece  will  come  pretty 
near  being  a  masterpiece. 


In  our  December  issue,  referring  to 
the  differences  existing  between  the 
promoters  of  the  First  American  Salon 
and  the  Photo  Seccession,  we  announced 
that  henceforth  The  Photographic 
Times  would  take  no  part  in  petty  dis¬ 
putes  or  attempt  to  adjust  any  matters 
at  issue  in  photographic  politics,”  but 
would  confine  its  endeavors  to  further¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  pictorial  and  scien¬ 
tific  photography  without  regard  to 
school  or  cult. 

The  great  success  of  the  First  Ameri¬ 
can  Salon  is  a  complete  vindication  of 
our  position  and  we  take  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  The  Photographic  Times 
by  its  fearless  and  independent  attitude 
was  no  small  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
Salon. 

We  understand  that  an  International 
Salon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photo 
Seccession  will  be  held  in  the  spring, 
and  we  can  honestly  and  sincerely  say 
we  hope  that  it  will  far  excel  the  First 
American  Salon,  and  even  further,  that 


the  Second  American  Salon  will  sur¬ 
pass  them  both. 

So  here’s  to  you  all,  our  friends  and 
our  friends — the  enemy — may  you  all 
live  long  and  prosper. 

We  desire  to  extend  our  apologies  to 
Focus  in  inadvertently  omitting  to  give 
them  proper  credit  for  an  article  which 
we  reprinted  from  their  most  interest¬ 
ing  journal  in  one  of  our  recent  num¬ 
bers. 

We  make  it  a  point  to  reprint  the  best 
things  from  our  foreign  exchanges  and 
are  only  too  pleased  to  afford  proper 
credit,  so  please,  dear  Focus ,  forgive  us 
this  time,  and  we  will  try  and  not  let  it 
happen  again. 


IN  HARBOR.  Jno.  M.  Schreck. 
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THE  OFFICIAL  METHOD  OF  ACTINICITY 

MEASUREMENT. 


BY  FRANK  MORRIS  STEADMAN. 


THE  official  adoption  of  my 
method  of  measuring  light 
by  the  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  at  their 
recent  convention  in  St. 
Louis,  October  3rd  to  8th,  will  make  the 
following  concise  description  of  that 
system  welcome  by  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography. 

That  part  of  the  resolutions  which 
refer  to  the  method  and  to  the  speeding 
of  emulsions  is  as  follows  : 

“For  the  standard  paper  for  the 
measurment  of  light  intensity  we  recom¬ 
mend  solio  and  all  printing-out  papers 
which,  on  measurement,  shall  be  found 
to  agree  with  it  in  sensitiveness. 

“For  the  standard  amount  of  work 
that  the  light  shall  do  we  recommend 
that  degree  of  discoloration  which  be¬ 
comes  first  plainly  distinguishable  from 
the  original  color  of  the  untinted  paper. 
Such  tint  to  be  made  through  a  hole  in 
any  thin  opaque  material,  as  the  corner 
of  a  note-book,  the  cover  being  raised 
to  observe  the  tint. 

“For  the  scale  of  values  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  as  practicable :  One- 
eighth,  one-fourth,  one-half,  one,  two, 
four,  eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two  seconds, 
one,  two,  four,  etc.,  minutes.  For  greater 
accuracy  the  interval  half-way  between 
any  two  of  the  scale  may  be  used  as 
three,  six  or  twelve  seconds.  The  short¬ 
est  interval,  one-eighth  of  a  second  is 
the  intensity  of  the  light  out  of  doors  on 
a  clear  day  with  the  sun  from  fifty  to 
ninety  degrees  above  the  horizon  and 
no  shorter  or  greater  intensity  there¬ 
fore  exists  under  ordinary  natural  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“Furthermore,  as  to  Mr.  Steadman’s 
method  of  speeding  plates,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Association  officially  re¬ 


quest  each  and  all  of  the  plate  and  film 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to 
investigate  the  method  and  if  practic¬ 
able,  establish  a  uniform  system.” 

The  photographer  should  be  an  adept 
at  counting  time.  Without  this  ability 
there  is  always  a  feeling  of  inaccuracy. 
Practice  the  following  method  unless 
you  already  have  one  which  is  accurate. 
Arrange  a  note-book  as  described  and 
without  using  the  sensitive  paper,  prac¬ 
tice  slipping  a  coin  off  and  on  the  hole 
as  the  following  word  or  phrase  is 
spoken  : 

For  a  quarter  second  say  “  quar¬ 
ter.” 

Fora  half  second  say  “naught-one- 
half.” 

For  a  second  say  “  naught-one-half- 
and-one.” 

For  any  number  of  seconds  say: 

“  Naught-one-half-and-one 
one-half-and-two 
one-half-and-three,  etc.” 

Practice  until  the  hand  will  move 
exactly  with  the  speech.  Practice  while 
looking  at  a  watch  and  get  the  correct 
speed.  Always  use  the  method  in  all 
measuring  of  light  and  in  making  ex¬ 
posures.  This  is  important.  If  it  is 
neglected  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
accuracy. 

Become  familiar  with  the  “  Disap¬ 
pearing  Scale"  of  tints.  To  make  this 
scale  arrange  the  solio  paper  under  the 
hole  in  the  cover  of  the  note-book  as 
directed  and  cover  it  with  a  coin.  Then 
stand  close  to  a  window  or  door 
and  holding  the  book  facing  the  sky 
outside,  give  sixteen  seconds  of  ex¬ 
posure.  Then  move  the  slip  along  to  a 
fresh  place  and  give  an  exposure  of 
eight  seconds.  Change  again  and  give 
four  seconds,  etc.,  down  to  one-half 
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second.  Now  examine  the  strip  and  if 
the  day  has  been  at  all  bright  several 
tints  will  be  visible.  Select  the  last  one 
or  the  faintest  visible  one  and  the  time 
required  to  make  it,  will  be  the  ac- 
tinicity  of  the  light  in  that  position, 
expressed  according  to  the  standard 
method. 

Use  this  method  of  thinking  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  light.  Any  illumination  is 
of  a  certain  intensity  whether  we  meas¬ 
ure  it  or  not.  We  might  as  well  know 
what  that  intensity  is  in  numbers.  The 
practiced  photographer  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  need  not  make  the  measure¬ 
ment  at  every  sitting,  but  he  should 
have  in  mind  the  intensity  of  the  light 
in  seconds,  and  should  occasionallv 

y  j 

measure  it  so  as  to  familiarize  himselt 
with  the  method  of  thinking.  Then, 
later  in  the  day,  if  a  cloud  should  come 
over  the  sun,  a  new  measurement  would 
reveal  exactly  how  much  weaker  the 
light  is,  and  the  relation  of  the  exposure 
to  the  correct  exposure  in  good  light 
would  be  known. 

In  this  simple  manner,  and  without 
employing  any  method  whatever,  the 
measurement  of  the  light  in  seconds 
would  be  of  great  value  to  all  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  especially  to  those  who 
are  not  already  in  the  business  for  many 
years. 

As  to  the  out-of-door  conditions .  If 
the  day  is  clear  and  the  sun  high,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  is  practically  one- 
eighth  of  a  second.  If  the  sun  be  about 
thirty  degrees  from  the  horizon,  or  one- 
third  of  the  way  from  the  zenith,  the 
intensity  is  about  one -quarter  second 
These  conditions,  therefore,  never  need 
be  measured .  By  making  the  “disappear¬ 
ing  scale  ”  out  of  door,  when  the  sun  is 
high,  or  by  making  exposures  of  one, 
one-half  and  one-quarter  second,  it  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the 
quarter  is  the  faintest ;  if  it  is,  then  the 
quarter  second  is  the  intensity.  If  it  is 
sufficiently  deep  to  be  the  second  tint 
in  the  scale,  then  it  would  be  known 


that  one-eighth  second  would  be  the  in¬ 
tensity,  and  this  without  really  making 
that  tint.  This  is  known  by  being 
familiar  with  the  “disappearing  scale  ” 
of  tints. 

Every  photographer,  to  be  free  in  his 
work,  should  understand  for  himself  the 
reason  for  using  a  certain  speed 
diaphragm  to  express  the  speed  of  a 
certain  plate  and  subject.  The  follow¬ 
ing  simple  experiment  will  make  this 
clear,  and  the  work  is  worth  doing,  as 
the  principal  thing  is  to  understand  why 
certain  things  are  true,  and  not  have  to 
take  for  granted  what  someone  else 
chooses  to  say  about  them. 

Place  a  person  of  average  complexion 
in  your  light  as  you  usually  work.  Care¬ 
fully  take  the  measurement  of  the  light 
at  the  position  of  the  sitter’s  head,  turn¬ 
ing  the  solio  or  other  P.O  P.  which  tints 
as  fast,  directly  toward  the  strongest 
light  source.  The  number  of  seconds 
that  first  reveal  a  just  plainly  seen  dis¬ 
coloration  when  you  raise  the  cover  of 
the  note-book  to  look  for  it,  is  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  light  expressed  in  seconds. 
Now  make  a  number  of  exposures  with 
different  diaphragms,  giving  the  light 
intensity  as  the  exposure  each  time.  (If 
you  have  a  multiplying  camera,  so  that 
you  can  make  a  number  of  exposures 
on  plate,  so  much  the  better).  Then, 
with  normal  developer  at  normal  tem¬ 
perature,  develope  the  plate  or  plates 
together  for  a  normal  length  of  time,  or 
to  get  a  perfect  negative  from  the  ex¬ 
posure,  which  seems  in  the  developer  to 
have  been  correctly  exposed,  fix  the 
plate  or  plates  and  examine,  selecting 
the  one  which  best  suits  your  individual 
taste.  The  diaphragm  which  was  used 
in  making  that  particular  exposure  is 
called  the  speed  diaphragm  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  taken,  and  is  the  one  that  will  al¬ 
ways  make  the  same  effect  in  the  emul¬ 
sion  if  you  give  the  intensity  of  the  light 
as  the  exposure  and  a  like  subject  to  be 
photographed.  Now  construct  your  own 
speed  list  of  subjects  by  calling  that 
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diaphragm  the  speed  diaphragm  for 
averaged  complexioned  portraits.  The 
next  smaller  one  will  be  the  one  for  very 
fair,  and  the  next  larger  for  very  dark 
complexions.  But  if,  in  practice,  you 
generally  use  a  certain  diaphragm,  you 
can  tell  what  part  of  the  light  intensity 
to  give  by  knowing  the  relation  of  the 
diaphragm  you  use  to  the  speed  dia¬ 
phragm  of  the  subject  that  you  are  pho¬ 
tographing.  If  the  one  you  will  use  is 
two  numbers  larger  than  the  speed 
diaphragm  of  your  subject,  then  the  ex¬ 
posure  will  be  one-fourth  of  the  light 
intensity;  if  it  is  three  numbers  larger 
it  will  be  one-eighth  of  the  intensity, 
etc. 

Any  worker  in  the  same  manner  can 
make  a  speed  list  for  all  the  kinds  of 
subjects  that  he  photographs,  and  the 
plates  used  will  by  no  means  be  wasted, 
as  they  will  enable  him  to  solve  once 
for  all  the  problem  of  exposure,  so  that 
a  plate  need  never  afterwards  be  lost. 

In  this  manner,  also,  the  development 
of  plates  can  be  done  with  the  greatest 
possible  simplicity.  This  is  so  because 
a  plate  that  is  perfectly  exposed  needs 
no  modifications  in  development.  It  is 
irrelevant  to  discuss  whether  it  is 


possible  to  modify  in  the  developer 
or  not.  It  at  least  is  unnecessary  if 
the  exposure  has  been  correct.  When 
the  list  of  subject  diaphragms  shall 
be  placed  in  every  box  of  plates, 
the  worker  will  need  only  to  look  at  it 
to  see  the  diaphragm  for  the  subject  in 
hand  that  harmonizes  with  the  light  in¬ 
tensity  exposure.  If,  for  your  taste,  a 
modification  is  found  necessary,  you  can 
determine  the  diaphragm  that  best  suits 
you  at  the  first  trial.  If  the  result  is 
over-timed  according  to  your  taste,  then 
place  the  speed  diaphragm  of  that  kind 
of  subject  at  the  next  smaller,  or  even, 
perhaps,  two  numbers  smaller.  Place 
it  exactly  where  you  want  it  to  be,  so 
that  the  intensity  exposure  will  suit  you. 
If  these  helps  are  taken  advantage  of, 
not  a  plate  need  be  lost  by  wrong 
exposure. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  two  of  the 
largest  plate  factories  have  already 
taken  steps  to  include  the  system  in 
their  manuals  and  to  publicly  sanction 
the  speed  list,  that  I  hope  to  have  ready 
for  publication  soon. 


Note. — This  article  was  unavoidably  crowded 
out  of  the  December  Number. — Editor. 


FROZEN  IN. 


C.  H.  Claudy. 
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The  annual  exhibition  and  competition  of 

the  Brooklyn  Camera  Club  will  take  place 
February  i6th,  17th  and  18th,  1905.  This  will  be 
an  open  competition,  and  all  photographers  are 
invited  to  send  some  of  their  work.  Entries 
must  be  in  by  February  4,  1905.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  had  from  C.  M.  Shipman,  Chair¬ 
man,  776  Manhattan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Tones  on  Bromide  Paper  by  Development. 

— The  following  developer  and  table  may  be 
found  useful  by  those  desiring  to  obtain  varied 
tones  on  chloro-bromide  and  kindred  papers: 


DEVELOPER . 

Boiled  water . 

Sodium  sulphite . 

Hydroquinone . 

Sodium  carboiidte . 

Potassium  bromide . 


Tone  Required. 


Green-black 


Number  of  Times 
the  Normal 
Exposure  to 
be  Given. 


Olive-green .  2 

Sepia .  3 

Brown .  4 


Red-brown .  6 

Yellow-brown . .  8 

Red .  15 

Yellow .  20 


. . . .  8  ounces 

. . . .  1  ounce 

. . . .  1  dram 

. . . .  2  ounces 

....  40  grains 

Number  of  Times 
Developer  is  to  be 
Dilutedwith  equal 
Bulk  of  Water. 

.  5 

.  5 

.......  TO 

.  10 

.  2C 

.  20 

.  30 

.  40 


Mechanical  Reducer. — It  consists  of  two 
ounces  of  common  terebene  (obtainable  from 
any  oilman),  two  ounces  of  salad  oil,  and  a  2d. 
tin  of  Globe  metal  polish.  These  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  wide-mouth  bottle, 
and  then  strained  through  muslin.  To  reduce 
a  negative  shake  the  mixture  well  and  put  a 
few  drops  on  a  wad  of  cotton-wool.  Rub  this 
gently  with  a  circular  motion  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  the  him.  First  of  all  it  will  clean 
the  gelatine  thoroughly  and  render  it  bright 
and  clear,  then,  if  the  rubbing  is  continued,  it 
will  very  gradually  reduce  the  density.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  rub  hard,  as  it  is  easy  to 
rub  a  hole  in  the  him.  The  process  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  cleaning  the  surface  with  a  fresh 
piece  of  cotton-wool  and  giving  a  hnal  polish 
with  chamois  leather  or  soft  rag.  Films  and 
lantern  slides  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 


Soft  Definition  in  Pictorial  Work. — Dif¬ 
fused  focus  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
special  lenses,  such  as  the  Dallmeyer  patent 
portrait  lens,  the  Dallmeyer  Bergheim  lens,  an 
ordinary  spectacle  lens  used  at  a  moderately 
large  aperture,  say  f / 8,  or  by  a  pinhole  bored  in 
a  metal  plate.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  rack¬ 
ing  an  ordinary  lens  out  of  focus,  by  interpos¬ 
ing  a  thickness  of  transparent  material,  such 
as  celluloid,  between  the  negative  and  the 
printing  paper,  and  by  the  use  of  bolting  silk 
in  enlarging. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
blurred  outlines  due  to  these  devices  and  the 
softness  due  to  correct  exposure,  followed  by 
development  checked  at  the  proper  stage,  in 
which  case  everything  prints  out  harmoni¬ 
ously.  An  under-exposed  negative  which  has 
been  over-developed  possesses  hard  cutting 
contrasts,  and  this  effect  is  sometimes  errone¬ 
ously  ascribed  to  sharp  focussing. 

A  Drying  Box  for  Negatives.— The  simple 
gauze  covered  box,  if  placed  in  a  good  draught, 
would  be  quite  satisfactory  in  dry  weather,  but 
as  the  gauze  checks  the  draught  very  consider- 
bly,  the  plates  would  probably  take  a  very 
long  time  to  dry  when  the  air  was  loaded  with 
moisture. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  provision  in 
the  more  elaborate  contrivance  for  a  current  of 
air  round  the  plates.  It  is  practically  a  hot 
oven,  in  which  the  gelatine  would  melt. 

A  better  arrangement  is  to  have  a  box  of  a 
sufficient  size  to  contain  the  plates  widely 
separated  in  a  rack.  The  bottom  of  the  box 
should  have  a  large  opening  covered  with 
gauze  to  exclude  the  dust.  There  should  be  a 
similar  opening  at  the  top  covered  in  the  same 
way.  A  chimney  or  large  tube  three  or  four 
feet  high  must  fit  closely  round  the  top  open¬ 
ing,  and  in  this  chimney  a  lighted  candle,  oil 
lamp  or  gas  jet  must  be  placed.  T  his  will  in¬ 
duce  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the  box. 
As  it  is  not  proposed  to  dry  sensitive  plates  or 
paper,  there  is  no  need  to  trap  the  light. 

The  Brooklyn  Camera  Club  announces  the 
following  rules  to  govern  the  entries  of  its 
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coming  exhibition  and  competition,  to  be  held 
at  its  rooms  on  February  16,  17,  and  18,  1905: 

The  competition  is  open  to  amateur  and 
professional  photographers. 

Pictures  must  be  framed  or  passe-pait-out, 
and  forwarded  express  charges  prepaid  to  the 
club  rooms,  776  Manhattan  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ,  not  later  than  February  n,  1905. 

The  name  of  the  exhibitor  and  address,  also 
title  of  picture,  must  be  written  on  back  of 
each  frame  and  a  list  of  same  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  print  committee. 

fudges  will  be  selected  and  announced  later. 

The  following  are  the  awards:  President’s 
award  for  the  best  picture  in  the  exhibition,  a 
silver  medal,  a  bronze  medal,  and  honorable 
mention  in  the  following  classes: 

Genre,  Portrait,  Landscape,  Marine  and 
Miscellaneous. 

The  jury  having  full  power  to  withhold  any 
awards  in  the  different  classes  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  merit  in  their  judgment  to  war¬ 
rant  same.  Also  are  privileged  in  discrimi¬ 
nating  on  the  pictures  sent  in,  on  any  such 
pictures  that  do  not  meet  their  approval  for 
hanging  in  this  Exhibition,  as  the  jury  is  re¬ 
quested  to  select  up  to  two  hundred  pictures. 
Further  information  will  be  gladly  furnished 
by  addressing 

Mr.  C.  M.  Shipman, 
Chairman  of  the  Print  Committee . 


The  Century’s  Art  Features.— A  Number 
of  Agreeable  Surprises  in  the  Field  of  Color 
Work  Promised  Soon.  —  During  the  past  months 
many  pictures  in  color  have  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  The  Century ,  notably  :  Maxfield  Par¬ 
rishes  exquisite  paintings  for  the  articles  on 
“Italian  Villas  and  Their  Gardens;”  Miss 
Betts’  charming  pictures  of  the  days  of  our 
fathers  ;  the  paintings  by  Frederick  W.  Stokes 
illustrating  1  emarkable  sky  effects  ;  Charles  R. 
Knight’s  animal  studies  ;  Miss  Violet  Oakley’s 
imaginative  studies  ;  Mr.  Tobin’s  portrait  of 
Pope  Pius  X. ;  reproductions  of  J.  V  ells  Champ- 
ney’s  pastels  ;  Miss  Ellen  Bernard  Thompson’s 
studies  of  children  ;  reproductions  of  paintings 
by  George  de  Forest  Brush,  William  M.  Chase^ 
Laura  C.  Hills,  and  others.  It  is  the  aim  of 
The  Century  to  confine  its  experiments  in  the 
field  of  color  work  co  subjects  which  have 
uniqueness  and  an  important  reason  for  color 
treatment.  Miss  Betts  will  contribute  several 
other  groups  typical  of  the  same  period,  among 
them  “  The  Duet,”  “  Christmas  Callers,”  “  St. 
Valentine’s  Day,”  and  “  The  Serenaders.”  Mr. 
Parrish  has  made  a  beautiful  illustration  for  a 
story,  “  The  Princess  and  the  Boy,”  and  the 
coming  year  of  The  Century  will  contain  a 
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number  of  agreeable  surprises  in  the  field  of 
color  work. 

The  Century  will  continue  to  print  beautiful 
and  representative  examples  of  work  by  Ameri¬ 
can  painters  and  sculptors.  It  will  also  have 
articles  on  men  who  are  coming  to  the  front 
in  art  abroad,  including  Mucha,  Zuloaga,  and 
the  German  secessionists.  An  article  on  “  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Costumes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ” 
will  have  exquisite  illustrations  by  Maurice 
Routet  de  Monvel.  The  late  J.  L.  Gerome  will 
be  the  subject  of  reminiscences  which  will 
be  accompanied  by  interesting  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial.  A  paper  on  the  “  Art  Influence  of 
Philadelphia,  by  Harrison  S.  Morris,  wall  soon 
appear. 

For  twenty  years  Timothy  Cole,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  master  of  wood-engraving  of  the  world, 
has  been  in  Europe  for  The  Century  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  masterpieces  of  art  for  the  pages  of  the 
magazine.  Here  have  appeared  the  greatest 
works  of  the  masters  of  the  Italian,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  and  English  schools.  Mr.  Cole  is  now 
engaged  in  reproducing  the  work  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  masters,  and  superb  examples  of  their  art 
will  appear  from  time  to  time.  The  artists 
whose  work  will  appear  in  The  Centnry  during 
1905  include  all  the  notable  illustrators  of  the 
present  day. 


Bubbles  in  Lenses. —  Sometimes  when  buy¬ 
ing  a  good  lense  the  amateur  is  frightened  at 
seeing  one  or  more  bubbles  in  the  glass,  and 
thinks  that  the  working  of  such  a  glass  must 
be  faulty,  but  if  he  try  a  simple  experiment  he 
will  see  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Make  an  exposure  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
then,  without  moving  the  camera  or  any  part 
of  it,  expose  another  plate  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  but  tins  time  having  stuck  a  small 
piece  of  paper  on  the  front  of  the  lenses.  On  de¬ 
veloping  the  plates  the  second  will  be  found 
to  be  equally  as  good  as  the  first,  with,  per¬ 
haps,  the  exception  that  the  second  has  less 
exposure,  according  to  the  size  of  the  paper 
spot.  In  the  case  of  bubbles  these  are  so  small 
that  the  amount  of  light  stopped  may  be 
ignored. 


Drying  Roll  Films.  — One  of  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  drying  rollable  film  negatives  is  to  pin 
them  down  at  the  four  corners  to  a  drawing- 
board,  over  which  a  sheet  of  clean  white  blot- 
t  ing  paper  has  previously  been  laid.  The  super¬ 
fluous  moisture  may  be  blotted  off  before  the 
film  is  fixed  down.  Never  immerse  a  film  in 
methylated  spirit ;  this  drying  method  is  only 
possible  with  glass  plates. 


NOTES,  NEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


|  TRADE  NOTES  | 


how  do  you  like  our  new  cover?  Will 
have  a  new  picture  each  month. 

The  first  edition  of  this  number  of  The 
Photographic  Times  is  five  thousand  copies, 

“  The  Annual  is  a  dandy,”  writes  J.  Will 
Kellmer,  ex-President  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America. 


Have  you  sent  in  your  subscription  for  1905 
yet?  We  want  it,  and  you  need  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times.  _ 

Lantern=Slide  Making  is  at  its  height  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  many  of  the  ama¬ 
teurs  are  spending  much  time  in  reproducing 
their  choicest  negatives  in  lantern-slide  form. 
The  new  Agfa  lantern  plate  has  many  points 
to  commend  it,  fine  grain,  uniformity,  speed 
and  freedom  from  fog.  If  you  want  a  really 
good  lantern  plate  try  a  box  of  the  Agfa. 


A  New  Edition  of  “  Photographic  Amuse= 
ments.” — The  publishers  of  this  magazine  an¬ 
nounce  on  another  page  a  new  edition  of  Pho¬ 
tographic  Amusements ,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Wood¬ 
bury,  a  former  editor  of  The  Photographic 
Times.  This  book  will  be  followed  by  others 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  published  by  the  The 
Photographic  Times  Publishing  Assooiation. 


Many  of  the  amateur  backgrounds  offered 
are  made  on  the  plan  that  “anything  is  good 
enough  for  the  amateur.” 

The  Hut  Scenic  Co.  of  Boston  believe  that 
the  amateur  wants  the  best  there  is  and  have 
prepared  an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  grounds 
just  the  right  size  for  home  use.  Ask  them  for 
their  catalogue. 

Suitable  Mounts,  always  a  perplexing  ques¬ 
tion  to  every  photographer,  just  what  to  use  to 
afford  that  something,  the  finishing  touch  that 
adds  tone  and  quality  to  the  print,  we  can  offer 
a  suggestion. 

Ask  the  Quaker  City  Card  Company  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  to  send  you  their  1905  catalogue.  Its 
worth  while. 


“You  can  get  it  at  Gennert’s,”  is  a  familiar 
expression  among  the  photographers.  A  glance 
through  their  new  catalogue  will  prove  to  you 
that  Gennert  carries  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  stocks  of  photographic 
materials  in  the  world.  If  you  ever  happen  to 
want  anything  unusual  cr  extra  good  in  photo¬ 
graphic  material  ask  Gennert. 


Boston  is  the  Home  of  Culture.  Thomas 
W.  Lawson  and  The  Robey  French  Co.  It  may 
be  quite  a  jump  from  culture  to  “  frenzied  fin¬ 
ance  ”  and  then  to  Roby  French  Co.,  but  all 
three  demand  a  share  of  our  attention,  Roby 
French  Co.  in  particular,  when  in  want  of 
things  photographic.  Every  one  who  has  ever 
had  dealings  with  this  most  popular  house  has 
a  good  word  for  them,  and  many  of  the  Roby 
French  customers  have  been  customers  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  takes  good  goods,  right  prices  and  right 
treatment  to  build  up  this  sort  of  a  need,  and 
the  R.  F.  Co.  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
magnificent  business  this  policy  has  produced. 

“  Sold  Out.”— W.  P.  Buchanan,  the  well- 
known  and  popular  photographic  merchant,  of 
1226  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  writes  in  re¬ 
gard  to  The  American  Annual  oe  Photogra¬ 
phy  for  1905  : 

“  We  believe,  by  careful  perusal  of  the 
book,  that  it  is  the  best  number  that  has  been 
published  up  to  date,  and  we  predict  a  large 
demand  for  it.” 

The  prediction  of  Mr.  Buchanan  has  come 
true,  for  there  now  remains  of  the  total  Ameri¬ 
can  edition  only  a  very  few  copies. 

“  You  may  announce,”  says  Mr.  Gennert, 
sole  American  Selling  Agent  for  the  book, 
“  that  it  is  practically  sold  out.” 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac, 
1905,  edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 
London-.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24  Well¬ 
ington  Street,  Strand.  Price,  Crown  8vo. 
is.  net.  Cloth,  gilt  lettered,  is.  6d.  net. 

The  volume  consists  of  1,612  pages,  and  is 
the  44th  yearly  issue. 
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The  principal  contents  include  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Present  and  Future  Position  of 
Photography,”  by  the  editor;  numerous  contri¬ 
butions  on  practical  subjects  by  urominent 
photographers;  an  “  Epitome  of  Progress  dur¬ 
ing  1904,”  giving  a  resume  of  the  latest  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  and  advances  ;  miscellaneous 
information,  many  illustrations,  and  a  very 
complete  collection  of  photographic  formulae 
and  recipes.  In  its  6oo  pages  of  text  matter 
will  be  found  a  mass  of  useful  information  for 
all  photographers,  professional  and  amateur. 


To  cater  to  the  constantly  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  Cyko  developing  paper  the  Anthony 
&  Scovill  Company  are  now  marketing  this 
paper  in  several  grades  and  surfaces,  and  to 
keep  the  consumer  fully  advised  have  just 
issued  a  revised  edition  of  the  Cyko  manual. 
This  little  booklet  contains  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  all  users  of  developing  papers 
and  is  well  worth  the  asking  for. 

Another  one  of  their  products,  though  not  a 
new  one,  merits  the  attention  of  all  amateur 
photographers  using  the  camera  in  the  home, 
is  their  “  Iron  Centre  Stand,”  a  very  light 
and  compact  camera  stand  on  rollers.  Any 
photographer  who  has  had  to  struggle  with 
tripod  legs  on  a  slippery  floor  will  appreciate 
its  merits,  and  the  price  is  only  $3.50.  The 
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Editor  has  one  and  would  not  be  without  it  for 
many  times  its  cost. 

Each  year  the  amateur  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
fessional  is  demanding  higher  grade  apparatus, 
a  better  quality  of  camera  and  a  lens  that 
produces  good  negatives  under  adverse  con¬ 
ditions.  A  lens  to  be  adapted  for  the  best  all- 
around  work  must  have  a  large  working  aper¬ 
ture  and  still  afford  good  definition  when  used 
with  its  largest  opening.  If  the  number  of 
lenses  in  use  is  any  criterion,  the  Goerz  Series 
Three  is  one  of  the  best.  This  lens  works  at 
F.  6.3,  amply  fast  for  focal  plain  shutter  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  remarkable  defi¬ 
nition  with  this  stop. 

The  Series  iB  is  still  faster,  and  is  the  ideal 
lens  for  the  home  portrait-maker  and  the  news¬ 
paper  photographer. 

The  Goerz  Company  have  issued  a  most 
handsome  and  complete  catalogue  of  their 
goods,  which  contains  a  fund  of  information  as 
well  as  a  complete  description  of  their  most 
popular  lenses.  All  photographers  visiting 
New  York  should  not  fail  to  call  at  the  Goerz 
office  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Holst  , 
the  genial  manager  of  the  American  Branch. 
Mr.  Holst,  by  his  many  charming  personal 
qualities  and  upright  dealing,  has  made  a 
host  of  friends  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the 
firm  he  so  ably  represents. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


CYPRESS  POINT.  DEL  MONTE,  CAL. 


Oliver  Lippincott. 
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The  Photographic  Times 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Pic- 
torial  and  Scientific  Photography.  Issued  the  First  of  Each  Month  j 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  I 

For  One  Vear,  $1.00.  For  Six  Months,  50  Cents.  Sample  Copy,  10  Cents. 

On  Foreign  Subscriptions,  50c.  must  be  added  to  pay  postage. 

Remit  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft,  P.  O.  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 

Subscriptions  to  The  Photographic  Times  received  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  also  the  American  News  Co.,  and  all  its  branches. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication.  Advertisers 
receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  “  Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor;  all  advertising 
matter  to  the  Advertising  Manager. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION. 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Business  Opportunities. 


In  answer  to  many  inquiries  for  extra  copies 
of  ‘‘The  Fire  Fly,”  which  was  used  as  a 
Frontispiece  to  our  June  number,  we  have 
procured  a  limited  number  of  loose  copies 
which  we  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  in  stamps, 
as  long  as  our  supply  holds  out. 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 
39  Union  Square.  New  York. 

W ANTE  D  —  Amateurs  having  c  imeras  (not  kodaks),  4x5, 
or  any  size  larger,  can  earn  $5  00  per  week  by  taking  pic¬ 
tures  for  us  at  home.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Oval 
Portrait  Company,  Caxton  Building,  Chicago, 


CATALOGUE  OF  1905  BACKGROUNDS  FREE. 
Packard  Bros.,  Background  Painters,  Boston.  Mass. 


QUICK  PRINTING  PROCESS— Result  obtained  in 
three  minutes.  Address,  for  particulars,  Vilfort,  42  Rue 
St.  Jean,  Lyons,  France. 


For  Sale. 


FOR  SALE— Goerz  Double  Anastigmat,  Series  III. 
Covers  3I4  X4*4  fuli  opening;  4K  focus.  Fitted  to  Goerz 
Sector  Shutter.  Good  as  new.  Both  lens  and  shutter  $35. 
Address  W.  H.  Lawrence  30  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass 


CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  to  buy  finest  located  Studio 
in  Massachusetts  city  of  over  100,000.  Old  established  ; 
50,000  negatives;  reprint  orders  paying  half  expenses. 
High-class  work.  A  bargain.  Pay  for  itself  in  eight 
months.  Address,  F.  M.  Taylor,  147  Summer  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— New  York  Studio  in  shopping  district; 
well  equipped  ;  occupy  three  floors;  Studio  and  reception 
room  on  first  floor;  established  18  years.  For  particulars, 
address  W.  C.  ().,  care  of  George  Murphy,  57  E.  9th  St., 


BARGAI N  -  For  sale,  old  established  Photograph  Gal¬ 
lery,  including  building,  located  at  prominent  corner,  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  Address, 
Walker,  corner  Fifth  and  Green  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  Let. 


GALLERY  TO  LET — In  hustling  town  in  Western 
New  York.  Established  thirty-five  years;  with  01  without 
outfit ;  reason  for  renting,  death  of  former  owner.  Fine 
opening  for  good  all  around  artist.  Address  F.  C.  Hooker, 
Addison,  N.  Y. 


To  Let — Continued. 


TO  LET— Corner  of  Broadway  and  Willoughby  Ave.; 
fine  location  for  Photographer.  Address,  K.,  ion  Broad¬ 
way,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Employment  Wanted. 


EXPERIENCED  OPERATOR,  open  for  engagement 
January  ist,  desires  permanent  position  in  first-class 
studio.  Samples  submitted  ;  references  Address,  Opera¬ 
tor,  238  East  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED— A-l  all  round  man,  15  year’s 
experience  Does  not  drink  or  smoke.  Address  Photog¬ 
rapher,  Waverly  House.  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Position  as  Retoucher,  by  a  lady  who  can 
also  finish  in  crayon  and  color.  Address,  Josephine 
C.  Hooper.  Kennebunk,  Maine. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  RETOUCHER  and  all-around  man, 
capable  of  doing  anything,  pertaining  to  the  photograph 
buisness  ;  would  like  to  have  position  in  the  West.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent.  W.  Harry  Shaffer,  618  N.  West  Street,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa. 


Help  Wanted. 


WANTED— First-class  Commercial  Photographer;  one 
who  thoroughly  understands  printing,  developing  and 
toning  small  pictures  for  commercial  purposes.  Good 
salary  to  right  party.  Addiess  Commercial,  care  The 
Photographic  Times. 


WANTED— Carbon  printer.  Address  G.  F.,  care  Pho¬ 
tographic  Times,  39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


WAN  TED — First-class  Operator  and  Retoucher — per¬ 
manent  position  ;  an  exceptional  opportunity  No  $12.00 
per  week  or  country  operator  need  apply.  Address,  Dell 
McPherson,  Rockford.  Ill. 


THE 

AMERICAN  ANNUAL 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR  1905 

IS  THE  BEST  EVER! 

ONLY  A  VERY  FEW  COPIES  LEFT 
ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  DEALER 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Film  at  Panama 


Where  Glass  Plates 
Failed,  the  Kodak  Film 
and  Kodak  Developing 
Machine  Succeed. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  30th,  1904. 

On  the  28th  of  last  March,  I  embarked 
aboard  the  S.  S.  Allianca,  which  was  to 
carry  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  on 
their  first  trip  of  inspection  to  the  Isthmus. 

As  Photographer-in-Chief  and  Corres¬ 
pondent  extraordinary  to  the  National 
Press  Association,  I  was  armed  for  the  fray 
with  a  recent  model  6%.  x  8}4  camera, 
fitted  with  the  latest  wrinkle  in  Anastig- 
matic  lens,  countless  plate-holders,  a  valise 
full  of  chemicals,  and  other  paraphernalia 


necessary  to  the  gentle  art  of  picture  taking. 
At  the  last  moment,  an  enthusiastic  friend 
of  mine  had  insisted  on  lending  me  his 
Kodak  and  Developing  Machine,  telling 
me  it  was  just  the  thing  for  my  purpose 
and  exacting  a  promise  that  I  would  make 
some  pictures  with  it  for  him,  while  away. 
I  had  never  had  any  experience  with  a 
camera  of  this  sort,  in  fact,  regarded  it 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  toy,  better  suited  to 
the  amusement  of  an  amateur,  than  the 
serious  work  of  a  professional  photogra¬ 
pher.  However,  I  did  not  want  to  hurt 
my  friend’s  feelings  by  telling  him  what  I 
thought,  so  the  little  Kodak  was  safely 
aboard  with  the  rest  of  my  traps.  After 
an  uneventful  voyage,  we  reached  Colon 
on  the  fifth  of  April  and  landed  at  that 
most  interesting  spot,  midst  a  downpour  of 
rain. 

Next  day,  our  entire  party  was  carried  to 
Panama  on  a  special  train,  to  pay  our 
respects  to  Dr.  Amador,  president  of  the 
newly  hatched  republic,  and  took  breakfast 
with  him  at  the  palace.  I  had  my  camera 
with  me,  of  course,  and  after  breakfast  the 
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Native  Huts,  Panama. 
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Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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KODAK.  Canal  Commissioners  in  Culebra  Cut. 


members  of  the  Commission 
and  Officers  of  the  Panama 
Republic,  were  grouped  and 
photographed  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  room  at  the  palace. 

About  this  time,  Admiral 
Walker,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  began  to  get 
nervous.  He  had  not  come 
down  to  the  Isthmus  to 
entertain  the  officials  there, 
nor  to  be  photographed,  but 
for  business  reasons  strictly, 
and,  at  his  suggestion,  we 
broke  away  from  the  recep¬ 
tion  party  and  returned  to 
our  train  which  immediately 
pulled  out  for  LaBoca  where 
the  Commission  spent  half 
an  hour  seeing  what  was  to 
be  seen,  and  I  put  in  the 
time  taking  pictures. 

From  LaBoca,  we  went  to 
Emperardo,  where  we  were 
placed  on  soap  boxes  in  two  dumping 
cars  and  carried  through  the  celebrated 
Culebra  cut.  We  made  several  other 
stops  along  the  forty  odd  miles  of 
railroad  paralleling  the  canal  and  finally 
got  back  to  Colon  about  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  I  had  made  arrangements  with 
the  roadmaster  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company,  to  use  a  large  closet  in  his  office, 
containing  water,  as  a  dark-room  and,  as 
soon  as  I  had  finished  dinner,  hastened 
there,  anxious  to  see  what  I  had  secured  in 
the  way  of  photographs  during  the  day. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  getting  ice, 


which  is  a  very  scarce  and  expensive  article 
on  the  isthmus,  but  finally,  through  the 
good  offices  of  my  friend,  the  roadmaster, 
secured  enough  for  my  purpose  and  started 
to  work  developing.  I  had  exposed  about 
thirty  plates  and,  as  the  weather  had  been 
good  during  the  day,  barring  a  few  showers, 
fully  expected  to  have  some  good  nega¬ 
tives.  However,  “  man  proposes,  etc.” 
Out  of  the  entire  lot,  I  succeeded  in  getting 
about  ten  fairly  decent  ones.  Not  only 
was  each  plate  way  over  exposed  but  most 
of  them  were  so  badly  fogged  as  to  be 
absolutely  useless. 

I  had  been  rather  afraid  of 
undertiming  and  could  only 
attribute  the  excessive  expos¬ 
ures  to  the  remarkable 
actinic  quality  of  the  light  in 
that  tropical  climate.  To 
test  this,  I  rose  early  next 
morning  and  made  a  picture 
from  the  roof  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company’s  office. 

The  stop  used  and  time 
given  would  have  been 
wholly  inadequate,  under 
similar  conditions,  up  north 
but,  when  I  developed  the 
plate,  found  it  a  little  better 
than  fully  timed.  There  was 
present  also,  the  inevitable 
fog,  which  during  my  entire 
stay  on  the  isthmus  proved 
my  constant  enemy  and 
source  of  trouble.  It  was 
next  to  impossible,  using 
every  precaution,  to  remove 
a  slide  from  a  holder  without 


KODAK.  Canal  Commissioners  Private  Car. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


KODAK. 


At  Work  in  Culebra  Cut. 


fogging  the  plate  it  contained.  As  a  result 
of  lugging  my  heavy  camera  around  all  day 
under  the  burning  rays  of  a  tropic  sun  and 
developing  at  night  in  a  hot  stuffy  hole, 
only  to  lose  plate  after  plate  of  great  value, 
I  acquired  a  vocabulary  and  fluency  of 
expression  which  I  would  have  considered 
impossible. 

One  day,  I  bethought  me  of  the  little 
4x5  Kodak  which  my  good  hearted  friend 
had  thrust  upon  me  and  remembering  my 
promise  to  him,  concluded  I  would  take  it 
with  me  for  that  trip  and  take  the  pictures 
lhad  promised  him.  I  had  to  admit  to 
myself  at  the  outset  that  it  was  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  bulky  camera  and  numer¬ 
ous  plateholders  I  had  been  lugging  around 
with  me,  but  did  not  expect  much  in  the 
wav  of  results. 

When  I  returned  to  Colon  that  night,  I 
had  exposed  two  dozen  films  and  after  din¬ 
ner  secured  my  usual  supply  of  ice  and, 
seated  in  a  rocking  chair  in  my  room,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  develop  one  of  the  rolls  in  the 
machine.  After  the  proper  time  had 


elapsed,  I  fixed  the  film,  then  took  it  out  of 
the  developing  machine  and  looked  at  it. 
It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  Not  a  sign 
of  fog  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
which  had  not  been  properly  focused  on 
the  scale,  the  negatives  were  as  sharp  and 
clear  as  could  be  desired. 

From  that  day,  or  rather  night,  the 
Kodak  was  my  constant  companion.  I 
could  carry  it  easily,  with  several 
rolls  of  film  in  my  pocket  and  at 
night  could  sit  in  comfort  in  a  well  venti¬ 
lated  room  and  do  my  developing.  I 
gradually  became  more  adept  at  using  the 
focusing  scale  and  it  was  a  very  unusual 
thing  for  me  to  lose  an  exposure. 

If  I  ever  go  to  a  tropical  country  again, 
taking  pictures,  I’ll  use  a  Kodak  and,  for 
the  same  reasons,  only  inverted,  if  I  ever 
go  to  the  north  pole,  I’ll  take  a  Kodak, 
always,  understand,  with  the  developing 
machine,  for  I  have  seen  the  error  of  my 
ways  and  am  not  too  proud  to  profit  by  my 
experience. 

[Signed]  Wilbert  Melville. 
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Sepia  Tones 

on  Velox  and  Bromide  Paper 

% 

Velox 

RE-DEVELOPER 


A  new,  simple  process. 


Price,  per  pKg.,  50c. 


Nepera  Division, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Seed  Plates  in  England 


Eyemouth. 

0 

**  When  you  suggested  that  I  use  Seed  Plates, 
saying  that  you  were  positive  they  would  give  me  satis¬ 
faction,  as  they  were  the  best  plate  in  the  world,  I  took 
the  statement  “  cum  grano  sails,”  but  when  I  developed 
the  first  two  plates,  with  my  usual  developer,  I  got  an 
eye-opener ;  the  amount  of  detail  and  brilliancy  was  quite 
foreign  to  what  I  had  been  getting.  By  the  time  the 
dozen  were  all  developed  I  was  quite  converted  to  your 
and  the  maker's  opinion  that  they  are  the  finest  plates 
in  the  world,  and  I,  for  one,  speaking  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  would  rather  pay  6d.  per  dozen  more 
than  use  any  other  make  of  plate  on  the  market,  as  the 
amount  of  latitude  in  exposing  and  developing  is  most 
extraordinary,  and  in  a  studio  this  is,  as  you  know,  most 
certainly  worth  a  lot  to  a  professional,  and  as  for 
amateurs'  use,  it  is  the  very  plate  for  them.” 

WALTER  FLEET. 


Have  you  read  our  new  booklet,  “Art  of  Negative  Making, f*  Send  for  a  Copy. 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  MISSOURI——— 

New  York  Depot,  Fifty-seven  East  Ninth  Street 
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CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

... ESTABLISHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
1^1  worth  st  (xnd  Importers  route 


WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 
. . . CHEMICALS . - . — 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids ,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia ,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

WE-  MANUFACTURE  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTS  AND 

.  -r..  - TECHNICAL  purposes 


T>Y>  \/T  VVO  r?\T  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 

AJ  1  vW  IV  J.  W  Tv  1  yJ  IL1M  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 

—  -  32  parts  of  water  .  .  ... 


MONTHLY  PRICE  LIST  ISJUED. 


REFINERY  OF  PHOTO  .SILVER  AND  GOLD  WASTE. 
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The  mails  are  full  of  them! 

ir.7"!  -in  . . . - 

The  seventh  edition  of  Hammers 
Little  Book,  “  A  Short  Talk  on  Nega- 
tive  Making”  is  just  off  the  press. 

While  the  previous  editions  have 
been  of  great  help  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  this  new  edition  will  prove 
of  far  greater  benefit.  The  book  has 
been  carefully  revised.  New  and 
valuable  formulas  have  been  added. 

AN  ENTIRELY 
NEW  FEATURE 

consisting  of  eight  half-tone  illustra¬ 
tions  of  correct  and  incorrect  lighting, 
direct  from  the  negative  (not  positive) 
helps  to  make  this  publication  one 
that  every  studio  in  America  should 
have.  The  booklet  costs  nothing. 

We  want  you  to  have  one.  Write 

US.  V'C  ^  ^ 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT  LOUIS.  -  -  -  MISSOURI 
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JUST  OUT 


An  enlarged  and  revised 
edition  of  the  Cyko  Manual. 


t  . ^ m  Contains  valuable  informa¬ 

tion  and  instruction  for  the  manipulation  of  developing 
papers.  The  cause  and  remedy  of  any  unsatisfactory 
result  is  readily  ascertained  when  this  booklet  is  consulted. 
Send  for  a  copy  at  once.  It  is  supplied  gratis  on 
application. 


CYKO  is  made  in  three  degrees  of  contrast  for  each  surface, 
contrast,  normal  and  soft,  and  in  six  different  surfaces.  Do 
you  realize  the  great  advantage  of  this  feature  ^  It  enables 
the  photographer  to  obtain  satisfactory  prints  with  any 
sort  of  negative.  A  point  worth  considering,  isn’t  it 


The  following  is  a  testimonial  from  one  of  the  leading  pictorialists  in  this  country 

i.iV 


M  M  Hinsons  Pr*».a#ni 
CHAS  E  NAVES  S»t>»Trea» 

R  M  nEuSSLER  So»*t,fTi*na»'>l 


lo  cnorK/t  is  >u>6e  |or  it*  sione  n£agru».o^or>o  «|  »or\no\  becoow  ii>e  property  of  rt>«  pcrly  onor^'iq 


Itwves 
ftitoq  (o  return* 


succcssons 
OtRNtR  *  HAY  C  S  &  COSACK  &  CO 
M0*(  Office  *  fAC TORY, Buff ALONV 


"Cf  fv  CUlJJ  <L  fcL-L 

©OLfcoiua  UjLst  CUw-  *y\sJp/cA.  <L> 

<yQ  CkA^  cL  ”=y  vjljoC±Ta  .  pJLo  CkALslJ^  y(-^-AjtyL 

jtfot  <OL.d 

if  <rYv^_A^,  TvsLp.  CtAst  . 

Gu\xJi_s  ^AAj^s>  CKak-4^ 

Xc-scsla^-  c^y<s~r-«U  AxrCt^. 

E\f  p \k  adjL  . 

^  fjU  /xv|jJiJvrvvJL  ^S^S-TrCw^u- 


auaja-odL.  /ids 

yffjL  ^  CX_UCWAJ 

HlXdbL  Jhaj^b 


As\ A. 


The  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co.,  jjw  York 

We  will  furnish  a  sample  package  of  any  grade  of  “  Cyko  ”  free  on  request. 


122  Fifth  Avenue 

City 
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For  Portraits 
and  Ultra  Fast 
Exposures 


THE 


Latest  Goerz  Lens 


IS  THE 

Series  IB F.  45—55 


With  this  Lens  you  can  get  a  perfect 
picture  under  conditions  of  light 
which  make  other  Lenses 
useless.  The  Goerz  Sector 

Shutters  on  hand  in  all  Sizes 
at  reduced  prices.  Ask  for  booklet. 


Ground  Prize,  World’s  Fair,  St.  Loviis,  1904. 

c.  p.  GOERZ 

Room  45,  52  E.  Union  Square,  New  York 
Berlin  London  Parris 
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British  Annual 


Paper  50c.  Postage  28c.  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  REFERENCE 
BOOK  PUBLISHED 


Now  R^ea-dy 


EVERY  UP-TO-DATE  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHER  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY 


CHICAGO  p  PF\I\IFI?T  NEW  YORK 

23  E.  Lake  St.  O*  i^»  H/aV  1  24-26  E,  13th  St. 

_ 4 
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EXTRA 


A  Plate  of 


Extraordinary  Quality. 


Negatives  remarkable  for  brilliancy,  and  softness 
of  gradation  in  the  half-tones. 


ALL  DEALERS. 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Send,  for  booklet :  “  Development  Simplified 
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“IT’S  ALL  IN  THE  PLATE 


Correct  interpretation  of  detail, 
color  value,  tonal  quality  and 
atmosphere  is  necessary  to  the 
making  of  a  satisfactory  negative 

CRAMER’S  ISOCHROMATIC  PLATES 

are  unsurpassed  for  studio  work. 

Brilliant,  rapid  and  color  sensi¬ 
tive  to  a  wide  range  of  colors  the 

((SMIfR  ISO  PLATE 

produces  negatives  of  the  highest 
technical  excellence  and  of  the 
most  delicate  color  values.  The 
increasing  demand  for  the  Iso 
plate  is  the  best  guarantee  of  its 
success.  Place  a  trial  order  now 
for  winter  use,  and  note  the  re¬ 
sults.  “It’s  all  in  the  plate” — 
the  Cramer  Isocrhomatic.  Send 
for  booklet. 


G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co. 

SAINT  LOUIS  MISSOURI 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

39  State  Street  Room  38,  819  Market  Street  93  University  Ptace 
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The  Same  Policy  Always 


and  that  is  to  represent  a  lens  strictly  upon  its  merits. 
We  have  no  favorites,  unless  it  is  a  lens  that  has  equal 
optical  value  compared  with  any  other  lens,  at  a  lower 
price.  But,  the  optical  value  must  be  equal.  We  sell 
all  the  standard  makes,  and  are  careful  to  make  the 
best  selections,  and  to  quote  the  lowest  prices. 

We  could  not  be  of  service  to  you  if  we  did  not 
make  a  special  study  of  photograpic  optics.  Hence,  we 
know  that  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  by  obtaining 
the  best  at  the  lowest  price,  and  give  you  such  infor= 
mation  that  will  enable  you  to  obtain  the  best  lens  for 
your  work.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  new  photo¬ 
grapic  lenses  found  in  the  country,  and  occasionally 
have  exceptional  bargains  in  second-hand  lenses. 

Send  For  Our  New  Catalogue. 


The  New  York  Lens  Company 


1133  Broadway 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


> 


> 


■ 


COOPER  HEWITT 
MERCURY  VAPOR  LAMPS 

FOR  DIRECT  CURRENT 
LIGHTING  CIRCUITS  ONLY 

The  Most  Efficient  Electric  Light  Known 

STRONGLY  ACTINIC 

For  all  photographic  purposes  a  perfect  substi¬ 
tute  for  daylight 


PRINTING  OUTFIT. 


Write  for  "RooKJel  and  "Prices 

Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Comp’y 
220  West  29th  Street,  New  York 


SKYLIGHT  OUTFIT. 

STUDIOS— Full  time  exposures  in  one  to  two 
seconds. 

PRINTING — Rapid  and  uniform  ;  no  heat. 

ENLARGING  — No  condensers ;  even  illumination. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING — Illumination  of  copy  and 
printing  on  zinc  and  copper. 

BLUE  PRINTING. 
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W.  E.  HOYT,  G.  E.  P.  Agt., 
335  Broadway,  New  York  City, 


LAREDO  GATEWAY 

AN  D 

NATIONAL  RAILROAD 

MEXICO 

FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET  AND 
FURTHER  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


H.C.Townsend.ceni  pass'*  and  tkt.  agt. 
ST, LOUIS. 


“A  new  'promised  land.’" 

SALT  LAKE 
IN  WINTER, 

In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  which 
traverses  a  new  promised  land,  sits 
the  gem  of  Utah— Salt  Lake  City. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  the  city  is 
of  unusual  interest,  and  a  visit  is 
always  enjoyable.  It  can  best  be 
reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES, 

and  their  connections. 

A  copy  of  No.  5  of  the  “  Four-Track  Series,” 
“  America’s  Winter  Resorts,”  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp,  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


WHAT  I  DO. 

FOR  TWENTY  years  I  have  been  supplying  many  of  the  best 
families  throughout  the  country  with  all  their  supplies  from 
New  York— supplies  of  every  nature— for  I  purchase  anything 
sold  in  this  market. 

In  addition  I  execute  any  honorable  commission,  such  as  the  dye¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  of  garments,  fabrics,  laces,  feathers  and  gloves. 
Chaperons  furnished  for  all  occasions.  Tickets  for  travel  or 
theater  secured  in  best  location.  Crepe  reflnished.  Plaiting  and 
pinking.  Fur  garments  redyed,  repaired,  remodeled  and  stored. 

No  commission  is  charged  (I  am  satisfied  with  that  allowed  me 
by  the  dealer),  but  the  subscription  to  my  agency  is  $1  per  year. 
This  scheme  was  adopted  three  years  since,  when  the  growth  of  the 
business  made  it  imperative  that  mere  triflers  and  “sample  fiends” 
be  dropped  from  my  lists.  But  in  addition  to  any  service  I  may 
directly  render  I  now  publish 

“  SKoplTalk,’ 

an  illustrated  magazine,  which  has  grown  in  two  years  from  a 
pamphlet  of  16  pages  to  a  book  of  over  90. 

It  is  an  authority  on  the  prevailing  modes  here  and  abroad. 
Under  the  headings  of  “Fashion  Notes”  and  “Household  Topics” 
it  gives  timely  hints  of  great  value  in  every  home.  It  has  an 
“Exchange  Column”  which  is  of  material  benefit  to  many.  Some 
of  the  best  professional  Fashion  writers  in  the  city  are  on  its  staff 
of  regular  contributors.  “Ituth  Edwards’  Letters  to  Mothers  and 
Children”  are  classics.  Under  “Things  Theatrical”  current  attrac¬ 
tions  on  the  metropolitan  stage  are  commented  on  and  handsome 
costumes  worn  by  leading  actresses  are  illustrated. 

Notwithstanding  the  trreat  outlay,  “Shop  Talk”  is  sent  free 
every  month  to  all  subscribers  to  my  agency.  Sample  copies  at  15 
cents.  They  are  accompanied  by  my  booklet  describing  my 
methods  in  detail  and  giving  names  of  prominent  and  satisfied 
patrons  in  every  State  and  Territory. 

Accounts  payable  the  first  of  each  month,  will  be  opened  with 
satisfactory  parties.  In  other  cases,  remittance  in  N.Y.  Exchange, 
Express  or  P.  O.  Money-Order  must  accompany  order. 

A  deposit  of  at  least  $5.00  must 
be  sent  with  C.  O.  D.  orders. 


Kate  E.  Tirrvey, 

II  35  arvd  37  East  20th  Street, 

Established  1884.  NEW  YORK. 
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PER.CIVAL  CARMICHAEL 

36  Bromfield  Street,  Wesleyan  Bviilding,  Boston 


Carries  the  Largest  Stock  of  the  Unrivalled  Goerz 
AnaLstigmact  Lenses,  Trieder  Binocvilatrs  and 
Auschutz  FocqlI  PlaneCameras  in  New  England 

Also  Graphic,  Grevflex,  Ref  lex.  Century  and  Premo  Cameras  a^nd  Supplies 


THE  ONLY  EXCLUSIVELY  HIGH-GRADE  CAM¬ 
ERA  AND  LENS  EXCHANGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Acid  Sulphite  of  Soda 

Is  Invaluable  in  the  Dark  Room, 
and  should  form  a  part  of  every 
Photographers  Outfit. 

Acid  Sulphite,  in  connection  with  the  Hypo  baths, 
serves  to  clear  the  bath,  reduces  the  time  of  fixing  very 
considerably,  and  gives  exceptionally  clear  and  stainless 
negatives.  It  is  also  invaluable  for  fixing  lantern  slides. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  preservative  for  Pyro,  Hydrochi- 
none  or  Eikonogen  in  developers,  but  not  in  those  de¬ 
velopers  where  all  the  ingredients  are  in  one  bottle. 

Each  pint  weighs  one  and  one-quarter  pounds,  full 
weight. 

Price,  per  Pint  Bottle,  40  Cents. 


To  be  Had  op  All  Dealers. 


1878.  1904. 

STANDARD  PHOTO  GOODS. 
GEORGE  MURPHY,  INC. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


No.  2013  A. 


Newport  Stairway,  Wall,  and 
Bench  Combination 


This  is  a  very  practical  accessory 
for  posing  either  Children  or  Adults, 
and  consists  of  Post,  Rail  Piece, 
Back  Wall  Piece,  Steps,  and  Bench, 
all  parts  detachable.  Steps  have 
an  extension  platform,  with  hinged 
legs  on  back  to  fold  in,  when  plat¬ 
form  is  not  in  use.  Bench  can  be 
put  on  floor,  and  used  as  the  third 
riser  of  steps.  It  is  made  of  wood 
and  composition,  and  finished  in  oil 
color,  marbleized  effect,  with  relief 
work  in  gold  bronze. 


ROUGH  &  CALDWELL 

High  Art  Backgrounds  and 
Accessories 

STUDIO: 

122  W.  29th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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QUAKER  CITY 
CARD  COMPANY 

212-214-216  DOCK  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HIGH  GRADE  CARD  MOUNTS 


FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  YOUR  COPY  OF 

THE 

American  Annual  of  Photography 

. . . AND  .  . . 

Photographic  Times  Almanac 

for  1905? 

THERE  ARE  ONLY  A  VERY  FEW  COPIES  LEFT 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Winner 
Of  The 
Grand  Prize 
1904 


Some  Pen  Points  for  Particular  People 


You  don’t  want  to  have  to  think  about  your  pen  when  you  are  writing, 
to  think  about  a  pen  is  when  you  buy  it 


The  time 


At  The 

Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 

AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  Factory, 

GLINTON  AND  FULTON  STS.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  York  Office, 

38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


M 


Pen-making  in  its  perfection,  is  the  accomplished  ideal  of  the  great  modern  establishment 
where  STYLUS  PENS  are  made.  The  Stylus  “does  its  work  and  it  holds  its  peace” 


FIVE  STYLES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  HAND  AND  EVERY  KIND  OF  WORK 


The  Stylus  Falcon 


No.  302 


The  most  popular  of 
pens.  Holding  a  large 
quantity  of  ink,  with 
points  neither  too  coarse 
nor  too  fine.  No  pen  so 
exactly  suits  so  many 
people  in  its  action. 

6o  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  Pen  “S 


A  smooth  Stub,  more 
flexible  than  the  Stylus 
Falcon,  No.  77.  Writers 
who  require  a  coarse 
pen  with  very  easy  ac¬ 
tion  find  the  ‘  ‘  Stylus  S  ” 
exactly  suited  to  their 
needs. 


75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  Falcon  Stub 


No.  77 


The  smoothest  stub 
pen  made.  The  point 
glides  over  the  paper 
without  perceptible  fric¬ 
tion,  while  the  shape  has 
all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Stylus  Falcon 


75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus 

“  Celebrated  "  C  Pen 


A  medium  fine  pen  for 
general  purposes.  The 
point  has  a  smooth  easy 
action.  It  almost  writes 
by  itself.  ‘  ‘  Celebrated  ” 
and  justly  so,  for  its 
many  merits. 

75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  College  Pen 


No.  l 


A  fine  pen  for  fine  writing. 
Few  manufacturers  succeed  in 
making  a  perfect  pen  as  fine  as 
this,  as  the  process  of  slitting— 
the  last  operation  of  manufac¬ 
ture — damages  the  point  unless 
great  care  is  exercised.  This 
pen  is  as  perfect  as  the  coarser 
pens,  flexible  and  durable,  — a 
triumph  of  pen  making. 

75  cents  per  gross. 


For  Sale  by  all  Stationers 


or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on 


receipt  of  price  by  the  makers 


Styles  &  Cash 

75-77  Eighth  Avenue 
302  West  Fourteenth  Street 

New  York 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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PORTRAIT.  By  J.  Edward  Rosch. 

{From  the  A  merican  A  nnnal  of  Photography  for  iQOp.) 
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The  Rotograph  Company 

77I=773  East  164th  Street 

New  York 


Manufacturers  of 


ROTOGRAPh  (Bromide)  PAPER 
ROTOX  (Qasiight)  PAPER 

EMERA  (Printing=out)  PAPER 

also  CARBON  TISSUES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars  also  “Photo  Critic.” 


I  will  give  $50  in  cash 
for  instructions  for  the 
most  novel  use  to  be 
made  of  the 

“LWI”  Blue  Print  Powders 

10  cents  worth  will  give 
you  enough  to  experi¬ 
ment  with,  from 

E.  W.  NEWCOMB  STAMFORD,  CONN 

Or  From  Dealers.  “  Camerists’  Guide”  Free. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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The  PhotO=Engravers’  Machinery 

built  by  John  Royle  <5c  Sons,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work 
rapidly  and  well;  is  simple  and  easy  to 
handle,  and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 
We  have  large  and  small  machines  for 
large  and  small  plants.  ------ 


W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams’ 

Photographic  Books 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  FOR  THE  BEGINNER 
umo.  Illustrated 

Cloth ,  $1.25  Paper ,  75  cents 

A  treatise  for  the  amateur  by  one  whose  experience  as  a 
photographer  and  as  an  editor  of  the  Photographic  Times, 
the  American  Annual  of  Photography ,  and  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Instructor ,  fits  him  especially  to  prepare  a  hand¬ 
book  for  the  ordinary  work. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 

8 vo,  Cloth,  Decorated 

Full  Gilt ,  in  a  box ,  $2.50 

T his  volume  seeks  to  aid  the  more  advanced  photographer 
working  on  the  assumption  that  the  reader  has  mastered 
the  technicalities  of  photography,  and  now  desires  to  make 
better  pictures. 

IN  NATURE’S  IMAGE 

.  \  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  Decorated 

Full  Gilt ,  $2. 50 

CHAPTERS  ON  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

In  this  book  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  higher 
branches  of  pictorial  work,  portraiture,  genre,  etc.,  etc. 

Sold  by  The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n,  75=77  Eighth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Carbona  Self  Toning  Paper 

Matt  Surface.  Gives  Rich  Browns. 

Easier  to  Work  than  Blue  Print. 

Carbona  Water  Tone  Paper 

The  Photo  Era  says  of  it:  “It 
combines  the  qualities  of  the  sepia 
and  the  platinum  water  tone  papers.” 

Carbona  P.  0.  P.  Paper 

Gives,  without  any  extra  trouble  or 
expense,  a  rich  variety  of  tones  rang¬ 
ing  from  warm  sepia  to  carbon  black. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


THE  CARBONA  COMPANY, 

Send  Postal  for  Descriptive  Circular 


Saint  Paul, 
Minn. 


A  New  Edition  of 


“  Photographic 
Amusements  ” 

By  W.  E.  Woodbury 


Now  in  Press 
To  be  Ready  Soon. 


NOTHING  M5  HEARD  IN  THE  ROM  5AVE  THE  HOMING  PEN  OF  THE  STRIPLING 


IT  WAS’NTASTYLOS  OR  Y00  COOLDNT  HAVE  HEARD  IT 


THE 

STYLUS  REN 

A  sample  package  sent  free  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  request  by 

STYLES  &  CASH 

Nos.  75-77  Eighth  Avenue 
302  West  Fourteenth  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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ICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 


P 

HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


T-I AVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best 
results  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and 
means— the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other 
mounting  can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting 
paste— 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER, 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulats 

free  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  LONDON. 


:St  t 


Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  • 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  Street, 


Brooklyn,  N  Y. 


ooKiyi 

U.  S. 


A. 


C 

€ 

€ 


C 

i 

G 

G 

G 
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Illustrated  Postcards  Photograph,  Design,  etc. 

FINEST  PHOTO-PRINTING  Mk.'  13, -per  thousand. 

„  HANDCOLODRED  „  SO,—  „ 


i 

L 


Paul  HERRMANN 


BERLIN  W.  30 

Neue  Winterfeldstrasse,  8,  E. 


Samples  franco. 


J 


You  Set  the  One  Scale;  It  Does  the  Rest 


NEGATIVE  METER 

Price,  Nickel  Case,i$2.60 
Price,  Silver  Case,  1.5.00 
(Complete) 


PRINT  METER 

Made  in  Nickel-Silver  Cases 
only;  price,  complete,  $2.50 


THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE” 
Photographic  Exposure  Meter 

is  an  unerring  guide  to  the  correct  exposure  required 
for  every  speed  of  plate  on  every  kind  of  subject, 
and  under  every  condition  of  light. 

THE  WYNNE  -‘INFALLIBLE”  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINT  METER  automatically  indicates  the  correct 
exposure  required  for  printing  Platinotype,  Carbon, 
Engineers’  Sun  Prints  etc.,  with  absolute  accuracy 
and  without  any  calculation  whatever. 

NEW  GOODS 


“SILVER  GEM”  Negative  Meter,  size  of  a  ladv’s 
watch,  a  thing  of  beauty;  price,  solid  silver, 
complete . $3.50 


Shutter 

Tester 


SHUTTER  SPEED  TESTER,  the  “Infallible,” 
invaluable  for  easily  ascertaining  the  real 
value  of  your  shutter  speeds;  price,  polished 
Nickel,  complete, . $1.50 

Send  for  our  desciiptive  circulars. 

Old  Meters  brought  up  to  date,  65  cents. 

Our  Exposure  Meters  will  be  sent  on  approval  for  a 
fortnight,  on  receipt  of  Price. 

The  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Co.. 

237-0  South  4th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARK. 


J.  F.  ADAMS, 

Successor  to  BUTTS  &  ADAMS, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

457  and  459  Washington  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA !  EXTRA ! !  EXTRA ! ! ! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  1  2  Now 
Ready.  Do  not  purchase  un¬ 
til  you  have  seen  this  list. 

It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.  Y.  Camera  Exhange,  114  Fulton  St. 


for  acceptable  ideas. 

State  if  patented. 
THE  PATENT  RECORD, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American* 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.36'8™^  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


fl6me  Amateur  Rotaru  Burnistier. 

FULL  NICKEL  FINISH. 

8%  in.  with  Oil  or  Gas  Heater,  $6.00. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Illustrated  Artistic  Encyclopedia 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature  with  living  models. 

Illustrated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  “  Le  Photogramme,’ * 
17  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


STEREOPTICONS 

We  handle  a  complete  Line 
of  these  Goods  and  Supplies 

Our  1904  Catalogue  shows  them 
as  well  as  a  complete  line  of  the  finest  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES.  We  send  you  this  little 
book  free,  at  your  request.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 

JAS.  H.  SMITH  &  CO.,  350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


“  WE  DO  THE  REST.” 

Expert  Developing  and  Printing  by  Experienced 
Workmen  only. 

Send  us  your  films  and  avoid  trouble  and  uncertainty  of 
gettingbest  results  in  hot  weather. 

We  return  work,  postpaid,  day  after  received. 

Send  for  complete  price  list  and  SOUVENIR  CARD 
OF , WASHINGTON,  FREE. 

Address,  NATIONAL  PHOTO  CO., 

Box  258.  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Professional  and 
Amateur  Photographer. 

A  Popular,  Practical,  and  Profusely  Illustrated 
Photographic  Magazine  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  Camensts. 

A  Sample  Copy  for  lOcts.  Yearly  Subscription,  $1.00. 

Process  Review  and 
Journal  of  Electrotyping. 

The  only  journal  for  the  half-tone  engraver 
and  electrotyper. 

$1.00  Per  Year.  Sample  Copy  Free. 

Professional  Photographer  Publishing  Co., 

220  and  222  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IT 

GOES  WITH 


LIST  MAILED 
ON  REQUEST 


No.  20  BARGAIN  LIST 

Lenses,  Cameras,  Backgrounds,  Etc 

WRITE 

RALPH  J.  GOLSEN,  CHICAGO 


“ VELVETA” 
Folding  Background 

FOR  HOME  PORTRAITURE 
Size  5  ft.  x  6  ft. ,  $  1 .50 

Sent  Post  Paid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price 

HUB  SCENIC  COMPANY 

1  Brandon  Street 

Write  for  Booklet  Boston ,  Mass. 


Send  for  a 
Sample  Package  of 

STYLUS  PENS 


STYLES  &  CASH 

77  EIGHTH  AVE.,  IN  E W  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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ETHEL  BARRYMORE 
IN  THE  TITLE  ROLE  OF  “SUNDAY 


VOL.  XXXVII 
le  Dollar  per  Annum 


No.  2 

Single  Copies,  10  Cents 


FEBRUARY,  1905 


"^Photographic 


Times 


PORTRAIT. 


Hy  Corydon  G.  Snyder. 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to 

The  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography  . 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING.  ASSOCIATION. 
39  UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Enteied  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter 


A  GOOD  SIGN  ON  A  DARK  DAY 

If  Ansco  Films  were  not  to  be  had  a  good  many  amateurs 
would  give  up  photography  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 

ANSCO  FILMS  ARE  EVERY  DAY  FILMS 

4' 

Possessing  the  extreme  of  latitude  in  exposure  and 
development,  permitting  the  making  of  snap  shots  when 
other  dims  would  be  hopelessly  underexposed. 

These  qualities  alone  would  account  for  their  popularity, 
but  when  you  add  their  exceeding  depth  and  brilliancy 
and  remarkable  keeping  qualities,  do  you  wonder  that 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  ANSCO  FILM 

Ansco  Daylight  Loading  Films  are  made  in  all  regular  sizes 
and  lengths  and  adapted  to  all  Standard  Film  Cameras. 

For  Sale  by  Progressive  Dealers  Everywhere. 

GENERAL  TRADE  AGENTS 

THE  ANTHONY  AND  SCOV1LL  COMPANY 

122  and  124  FIFTH  AVENUE  .  .  .  NEW  YORK 
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A, 

25  cents  each . 

about  2  x  3 

B, 

50  ‘  . 

i  i 

“  3x4 

c, 

75  “  “  . 

i  1 

“  4  x  5 

D, 

$1.00  each . 

<  < 

“  5  x  7 

E, 

2.00  “  . 

(  i 

“  6x8 

F. 

3.00  “  . 

i  i 

“  8x10 

u, 

4.00  “  . 

i  i 

“  10x12 

H, 

5.00  “  . 

t  i 

“  11x14 

An  illustrated  catalogue  sent  to  any  address  on  application  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 

39  Union  Square,  New  York 
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...LAMSON  P  RUNTS  .  . . 

These  Artistic  Pictures  are  photographs  from  nature  produced 
in  real  platinum  from  original  copyrighted  negatives.  They 
are  delicately  and  artistically  colored  by  hand  with  Windsor  & 
Newton’s  solid  water  colors. 

If  The  Lamson  Prints  are  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  ranging  in 
price  from  25  cents  to  $5.00  each,  as  follows  : 
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MILLS’  FLASH  ARTRIDGE 


The  most  sensible  and  handy 
method  of  Hash  lighting  ever  in- 
I  vented.  These  artridges  are  put  up 
in  cartons  containing  a  handle  and 
six  artridges  each  making  a  lamp 
•  d  ready  for  use.  Every  manufacturer 
<>f  tile  old  st vie  pill  box  cartridge  ad- 
vises  the  spreading  of  the  powder  in 
"rffifflB  a  without  providing  a  means 

.*  *5fc  AlaM  to  do  so-  Our  Artridge  (hence  the 

name)  provides  the  means  without 
^KLJ  extra  cost. 

PIINKHAM  &  SMITH 

288  and  290  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

WM.  MURPHY  &  CO.,  12  East  15th  Street,  New  York 


Sole  Trade  Agents, 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Bausch  &b  Lomb-Zeiss 

TESSAR.  f6.3 


The  latest  masterpiece  of  the  Zeiss  Series,  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  newest  Jena  glasses,  giving  the  highest 
optical  corrections,  ample  speed,  covering  power  and 
image  circle  with  the  use  of  only 

FOUR  VERY  THIN  LENSES 

An  optical  feat  never  heretofore  accomplished.  The  light¬ 
ness  and  compactness  of  Tessar  make  it  especially 
desirable  for  hand  cameras. 


Bausch  ®>  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  Frankfurt  a/M,  Germany. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.’ 
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When  purchasing  a.  Developer  please  be  pscrticulecr  to  specify 

SCHERING'S 


THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  BRAND. 

Put  up  with  labels  and  seals  as  per  facsimiles  here  given. 


one:  ounce. 


A(H) 


fsPE.SCHERING,— 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


wmm 


. . *Hpn* 

IkJLdwMi 
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REGISTERED. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  LAST— FOURTH— EDITION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  PHARMACOPOEIA.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

See  that  you  get  the  Genuine  hSCHEHING  S.m 

EXCELLED  BY  NONE. 


SEND  ORDERS  TO  YOUR  DEALERS. 


6) - -GO- - & 

*  Developing  and  Priming  * 


S 


Do  you  do  your  own  developing  and 
printing?  If  so,  you  will  appreciate 
this  appropriate  picture  for  your  den. 

Sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on 
.  .  .  receipt  of  $1.00,  by  .  .  . 


Copyright  IQ04  by 
Li/e  Publishing  Co 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square 
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New  York  | 
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Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN 

FOR  FEBRUARY 


A  few  of  the  many  good  things  and  true 


Art  in  the  Home  and  School  Series. 

Will  continue  its  plea  for  the  mural  decoration  of  the  nursery  and  the  school  room 
as  an  important  factor  in  primary  education. 

In  thoughtful  suggestion  and  foundational  principles  of  art,  each  article  is  rich 
and  vital,  and  invaluable'  as  an  aid  to  mothers,  teachers,  and  all  interested  in  the 
shaping  influences  surrounding  the  child  at  home  or  at  school. 

Great  American  Artist  Series. 

In  this  number  we  begin  this  series.  The  subjects  will  not  be  presented  in  the  cut 
and  dried  method  of  the  studio  but  humanly,  sympathetically,  with  life  and  feeling. 
We  expect  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  great  Boston  Artist,  Tomaso  Juglaris,  with  re¬ 
productions  of  his  most  noted  works. 

The  Municipal  Art  Series. 

Illustrating  the  development  of  the  American  public  sentiment  and  tendencies,  will 
be  continued  by  examples  of  notable  Libraries  in  American  cities. 

The  Craftsman’s  Simple  Life  Biographical  Series. 

Our  readers  will  especially  enjoy  an  intimate  and  sympathetic  presentation  of  the 
late  Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  written  by  his  friend,  Ernest  Crosby.  The  man 
in  his  simple  sincerity  will  here  be  shown. 

Among  the  special  articles  of  well-known  authorities  the  February  Craftsman 
will  contain  a  comprehensive  survey  of 

The  Evolution  of  the  Organ. 

By  Randolph  I.  Geare,  of  the  National  Museum,  at  Washington,  with  many  rare 
illustrations  from  drawings  and  paintings,  from  the  early  Pipes  of  Pan  to  the 
modern  church  organ. 

True  and  False  Ornamentation. 

By  Gustav  Stickley.  A  clean-cut,  clear  exposition  of  principles  which  apply  to  all 
ornamentation,  and  that  will  materially  aid  m  forming  taste. 

Old  Pewter  Plate. 

By  Mary  L.  Riley.  An  authoritative  illustrated  article  on  this  fascinating  subject. 

Dolls,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

By  C.  O.  Turner.  With  many  illustrations  specially  made  for  this  article.  Inter¬ 
esting  to  young  and  old. 

The  Modern  House  Beautiful. 

By  Antoinette  Rehmann.  An  experienced  woman’s  view  of  what  makes  the 
modern  house  beautiful. 

The  New  Relationship  Between  the  Artist  and  Craftsman. 

By  J.  Taylor,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  A  live,  impressive,  helpful  article,  thatallwill  enjoy. 

Our  Home  Department. 

A  new  and  original  feature,  begun  in  the  January  number,  will  present  from  month 
to  month  a  series  of  helpful  suggestions  and  practical  illustrations  for  the  artistic 
employment  of  fabrics,  and  including  designs  for  a  variety  of  decorative  home¬ 
craft,  with  full  directions  for  their  execution. 

The  Craftsman  House. 

Homebuilders’  Club  Series,  of  1905,  will  present  a  practical  and  economical  scheme, 
handsomely  illustrated  and  giving,  as  usual,  both  exterior  and  interior  views  with 
plans,  elevations  and  description. 

Each  yearly  subscriber  is  entitled  to  select,  free  of  charge,  one  of  these  Crafts¬ 
man  house  plans,  with  full  specifications  ready  for  the  builder. 

The  carefully  chosen  and  beautifully  executed  illustrations  in  each  number  of 
The  Craftsman  make  a  valuable  addition  to  any  art  connoisseur’s  portfolio. 

Three  Dollars  a  Year  Single  Copy  Twenty-five  Cents 


GUSTAV  STICKLEY,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  New  York 


Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  the  new  and  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  of  Gustav 
Stickley  furniture  made  in  The  Craftsman  workshops. 
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A  Book  for  Picture  Lovers 
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PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEA 

reproduces  and  describes  the  best  photographic  pictures 
of  each  year,  with  illustrated  descriptions  and  critiques 
of  the  principal  exhibitions,  completely  representing  the 
progress  of  pictorial  photography . 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES 
are  given  an  especially  prominent  place  in 

PHOTOGRAMS  of  the  year  1902 

NOW  READY 

The  criticism  on  the  work  from  the  United  States  is  very  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  and  will  be  found  to  be  of  unusual  interest. 

THE  CANADIAN  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR 
is  well  represented  and  capably  dealt  with. 

THE  TWO  LEADING  BRITISH  EXHIBITIONS 

of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  the  Salon  are  very 
completely  described,  with  many  pictures,  so  that  the 
reader  gets  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  these  two  exhibitions.  . 

FRENCH,  CONTINENTAL,  AND  COLONIAL 
SCHOOLS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK 

are  thoroughly  well  represented  by  carefully  chosen  examples 
and  a  critical  report  of  the  pictorial  progress  of  the  year,  etc. 

Apart  from  these  features  there  are  Valuable  Articles  on  the 
Divine  Idea  in  Composition,  Suggestions  for  would-be  Picture 
Makers,  The  Photo-Secession  at  New  York,  etc . 

About  Two  Hundred  Pages,  with  some 
One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Illustrations. 

Price ,  Paper  Covers ,  $1.00 ;  Cloth  Bound  Edition ,  $1.25. 

Postpaid  to  a7iy  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1901  is  still  obtainable 


AMERICAN  AGENTS,  TENNANT  AND  W  A  R  D 
287  Fourth  Avenue  .  .  .  New  Tork 
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Important  Announcement ! 


A  New  Edition 

of 

“  Photographic  Amusements  ” 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 


WE  have  acquired  the  copyright  of  this  most  popular 
work  by  Mr.  Woodbury  and  have  now  in  press  an 
entirely  new  edition,  which  will  be  ready  early  in  the 
new  year.  “Photographic  Amusements”  is  a  book  which 
commends  itself  to  all  amateurs,  professionals,  and  even 
those  who  are  not  particularly  interested  in  photography. 

IT  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

FORTY-NINE  CHAPTERS  AND  OVER  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  PAGES  OF  READING  MATTER  and  illustrations, 
packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF 

Introduction 
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The  Photo- Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
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Silhouettes 
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How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a  Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  with  a  black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographic  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


CONTENTS 

Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A  Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 
Photographing  Ink  Crystals 
Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 
Wide-Angle  Studies 
Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 

Instantaneous  Photography 

Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 

Photo- Chromoscope 

Composite  Photography 

Tele-Photo  Pictures 

Lightning  Photographs 

Photographing  Fireworks 

Doubles 

Double  Exposures 
Comical  Portraits 


Price  : 


ROYAL  OCTAVO,  PAPER  COVERS,  ONE  DOLLAR 

In  card-board  mailing  case.  Will  be  sent  to  any 
address  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square,  New  York 
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A  CLEARING  SALE  OF 

HAND  CAMERAS  AND  SUPPLIES 

THE  FIRST  AND  GREATEST  OF  THE  SEASON 

IS  NOW  ON 


SEND  FOR  THE 


BIQ  BARGAIN  LIST  AT  ONCE 

IT’S  FREE 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

DEPARTMENT  S, 

410  &  412  N.  BROADWAY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mr.  Badger’s  New  Fictiorr 
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A  Pioneer  Doctor 

By  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOVLD 

$1.50  A  story  of  the  Seventies. 

The  Master  Feeling 

By  N.  ALMIRALL 

_  _  “An  unique,  clean  and  inspiring 

Jp  1  love  story.” — St.  Louis  Mirror . 

IN  PASSION’S  DRAGNET  By  HATTIE  HORNER  LOVTHAN 

_  “  Never  were  love  and  its  great  counterfeit  more  strikingly, 

more  uncompromisingly  drawn.” — Nashville  American. 

Hezekiah’s  Kortship 

By  FRANK  A.  VAN  DENBVRG 

.  “A  charming  Yankee  story.* — 

Cp J  Living  Church. 

The  Way  to  Wings 
$1.25 

A  volume  of  satires. 
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RICHARD  G.  BADGER,  Publisher.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Afr.  "Badger  probably  publishes  more  good  poetry 
than  all  other  American  publishers  combined 
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YOU  ARE  A  NATURE  LOVER  OR  YOU 
WOULD  NOT  BE  A  PHOTOGRAPHER 


THE  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN’S  LIBRARY 

will  appeal  to  you  and  take  you  away  from  the  roar  of 
the  city  streets  to  the  Wonderland  of  the  Great  Out-doors 

FIRST  SERIES  NOW  READY 

PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN  NATURALIST 

THE  DEER  FAMILY— By  the  Hon.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  and 
others.  Illustrated  by  Carl  Rungius.  With  Maps  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam 

SALMON  AND  TROUT— By  DEAN  SAGE,  W.  C.  HARRIS,  and  C.  H. 
TOWNSEND.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost  and  others 

UPLAND  GAME  BIRDS— By  EDWYN  SANDYS  and  T.  S.  VAN 
DYKE.  Illustrated  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  A.  B.  Frost,  J.  O.  Nugent, 
and  C.  L.  Bull 

THE  WATER- FOWL  FAMILY— By  L.  C.  SANFORD,  L.  B. 
BISHOP,  and  T.  S.  VAN  DYKE.  Illustrated  by  L.  A.  Fuertes,  A.  B. 
Frost  and  C.  L.  Bull 

BASS,  PIKE,  PERCH,  AND  OTHERS— By  JAMES  A.  HEN- 
SHALL,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  Martin  Justice  and  Charles  F.  W.  Mielatz 

THE  BIG  GAME  FISHES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 
By  CHARLES  F.  HOLDE.  Illustrated  by  Charles  F.  W.  Mielatz  and  others 

THE  BISON,  MUSK-OX,  SHEEP  AND  GOAT  FAMILY 

GUNS,  AMMUNITION,  AND  TACKLE 

THE  SPORTING  DOG 

TROTTING  AND  PACING 

YACHTING,  SMALL  BOAT  SAILING,  AND  CANOEING 
LACROSSE,  LAWN  TENNIS 

SECOND  SERIES  IN  PREPARATION:  To  be  Issued  Within  a  Few  Months 

THE  BEAR  FAMILY 

COUGAR,  WILD  CAT,  WOLF,  AND  FOX 
THE  AMERICAN  RACE  HORSE,  THE  RUNNING  HORSE 
RIDING  AND  DRIVING 
BASEBALL  AND  FOOTBALL 

ROWING,  TRACK  ATHLETICS,  AND  SWIMMING 

BOXING,  WRESTLING,  RACQUETS,  SQUASH,  COURT 
TENNIS 

SKATING,  HOCKEY,  ICE  YACHTING,  COASTING,  AND 
SKATE  SAILING 

'P'R.ICE  :  £ 2.00  net,  per  'Volume ,  carriage  prepaid. 

Complete  information  on  request.  Order  through  . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

39  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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MASKING  NEGATIVES. 

BY  WILLIAM  A.  INGRAM. 


EGINNERS  too  often  make 
prints  from  the  whole  of  each 
negative,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  a  portion  would  in 
many  cases  make  a  more 
satisfactory  picture,  although,  of  course, 
less  in  size.  Even  when  a  stand  camera 
with  focussing  screen  is  used,  the  result¬ 
ing  photograph  can  generally  be  im¬ 
proved  by  discretionary  trimming. 

The  writer  recently  saw  a  full  length 
portrait  taken  by  an  amateur  on  a  5  x  7 
plate,  the  wrong  way  of  the  plate.  Tech¬ 
nically  speaking  the  photograph  left 
little  to  be  desired,  but  considered  from 
an  artistic  or  even  common  sense  point 
of  view,  it  was  absurd.  The  figure  oc¬ 
cupied  about  one-sixth  of  the  plate.  A 
mass  of  trees  on  one  side,  and  a  base¬ 
ball  grand  stand  on  the  other,  dwarfed 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  photograph  into 
insignificance.  Had  the  print  been 
trimmed  to  about  3x5  it  wTould  have 
been  passable,  but  as  it  was  it  could 
boast  of  nothing  except  size.  Circum¬ 
stances  might  have  made  the  use  of  a 
5x7  plate,  where  a  4x5  would  have 
served,  admissible,  but  the  mistake 
should  not  have  been  perpetuated  by 
printing  from  the  whole  of  the  plate. 
Such  photographs  may  be  all  right  from 
a  plate  or  printing  paper  maker’s  point 
of  view,  but  the  artistic,  and  in  some 


cases,  the  economical  side  of  the  matter 
should  be  considered. 

It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  some 
plan  be  adopted  whereby  the  print  maybe 
reduced  to  the  size  most  suitable  for  the 
display  of  its  good  qualities,  and  the  dim¬ 
inution  of  its  defects — if  there  are  any. 

This  is  best  accomplished  by  mask¬ 
ing,  and  the  writer  will,  in  the  following- 
lines,  try  to  give  the  novice  instructions 
and  suggestions  which  will,  as  far  as  the 
practical  part  of  the  question  is  con¬ 
cerned,  enable  him  to  make  the  best  of 
his  negatives. 

The  artistic  appearance  of  prints  is 
improved  in  most  cases  by  a  narrow, 
plain  margin  between  the  photograph 
and  mount.  Furthermore,  this  margin 
permits  the  use  of  plain  cards  for  mount¬ 
ing,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of 
trimming  prints  to  suit  mounts 

This  margin  may  be  made  in  more 
than  one  way,  and  may  be  white  or  dark 
colored,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
The  method  of  formation  most  gener¬ 
ally  applicable  is  that  of  masking,  i.  e., 
covering  with  non-actinic  paper,  or  some 
other  opaque  substance,  parts  of  the 
negative  required  white,  so  that  the 
printing  paper  is  not  acted  upon  by  the 
light  in  those  parts. 

Masks  for  this  purpose  may  be  bought 
in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes,  but  it  is 
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better  to  make  one’s  own,  for  then  the 
most  suitable  size  can  be  obtained,  which 
is  impossible  when  one  has  only  stock 
sizes  on  hand. 


It  is  difficult  to  satisfactorily  attach  a 
loose  cut-out  mask  with  paste  or  any 
similar  adhesive  to  the  negative,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  irregular  expansion  of  the 
paper  when  moistened.  For  this  reason 
cut-out  masks  have  to  be  used  loose. 
This  is  often  a  disadvantage  because  it 
means  the  finding  of  the  mask  each  time 
a  print  is  required,  and  there  is  always 
the  probability  of  a  loose  mask  moving- 
during  printing,  if  a  daylight  printing- 
paper  is  used,  which  needs  inspection 
during  printing.  So  long  as  rectilinear 
sides  are  required  the  most  satisfactory 
method  is  that  of  pasting  strips  of  non- 
aetinic  paper  along  the  sides  of  the 
negative.  With  a  little  practice  this 
method  of  masking,  as  more  fully  de¬ 
scribed  hereafter,  takes  less  time  than 
cutting  the  opening  out  of  a  piece  of 
paper  ;  and  apart  from  the  advantage 
of  always  having  the  negative  ready  for 
use,  there  is  the  fact  that  with  glass 
negatives  the  strips  act  as  a  protection 
to  the  film. 

Any  kind  of  non- actinic  paper  may 
be  used  for  the  strips,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  too  thick.  The  writer  uses  the  black 
paper  in  which  cyko  and  other  kinds  of 
printing  paper  is  wrapped.  Gummed 
passe  partout  binding  is  suitable  if  of 
dark  color.  This  only  needs  moistening 
and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE  WITH  FILM 
NEGATIVES. 

Attach  the  film  to  a  drawing  board 
with  two  thumb  tacks,  using  a  tee 


square  to  insure  the  perpendicular  lines 
on  the  negative  being  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  board.  To  facilitate  this 
adjustment  a  piece  of  white  paper  may 
be  placed  beneath  the  negative.  If 
passe  partout  binding  is  used,  cut  two 
pieces  from  the  roll,  one  the  length  and 
the  other  the  breadth  of  the  negative. 
Each  of  these  strips  may  be  divided 
down  the  middle.  Moisten  the  four 
strips,  take  one,  and  with  the  tee  square 
as  a  guide  affix  it  in  position  on  the 
negative.  Go  around  the  other  three 
sides  in  the  same  manner,  moving  the 
thumb  tacks  if  necessary.  One  thing  to 
remember  is  that  there  should  be  not 
less  than  two  tacks  in  the  film  at  the 
same  time,  which  will  prevent  displace¬ 
ment.  This  arrangement  is  shown  at 
Figure  i,  in  which  c  d  e  /"is  the  negative, 
and  the  shaded  portions  two  strips  al¬ 
ready  affixed.  When  the  strips  are 
affixed  on  the  four  sides,  remove  the 
thumb  tacks,  lay  the  negative  on  a 
smooth  surface,  film  side  down,  and 
with  a  piece  of  soft  rag  press  the  back 
side  of  the  negative  to  insure  perfect 
adhesion  of  the  strip.  Place  the  nega¬ 
tive  under  pressure  until  dry,  when  it 
may  be  trimmed  with  scissors,  if  any 
part  of  the  films  extends  beyond  the 
masking  strips,  and  it  is  now  ready  for 
printing  from. 

The  white  margin  on  the  print  can  be 
trimmed  to  the  desired  width. 


If  ordinary  black  paper  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  passe  partout,  it  may  be  cut 
into  strips  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  a  piece  of  the  paper  about  one 
inch  wider  than  the  length  of  the  nega- 
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tive.  Fasten  this  to  the  drawing-  board 
with  thumb  tacks,  at  the  same  time 
fastening  the  tee  square,  as  shown  at 
Figure  2.  With  a  set  square  as  a  cutting- 
guide  cut  the  paper  into  strips  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  By  moving- 


the  set  square  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrow  the  strips  may  readily  be 
cut  off.  It  is  advantageous  in  cutting 
these  strips  not  to  sever  them  complete¬ 
ly,  except  every  four.  They  can  then 
be  pasted  in  batches  of  four,  which 
takes  less  time  than  pasting  them 
separately. 

There  are  certain  photographs  on 
which  a  dark-colored  border  is  more 
suitable  than  a  white  one.  With  film 
negatives  this  is  very  easily  made.  T rim 
the  negative  to  the  size  required,  and 
print  with  the  printing  paper  extending 
one-quarter  of  inch  all  around.  The 
dark  border  so  obtained  can  be  trimmed 
to  the  desired  width. 

For  those  who  like  novelty  a  double 
border  may  be  made  on  prints.  The 
film  is  masked  as  described  above,  and 
the  mask  and  film  trimmed,  leaving  only 
a  narrow  margin  masked.  A  print 
from  a  negative  so  trimmed,  with  the 
paper  so  extending  beyond  the  negative, 
will  have  a  white  margin  next  to  the 
print,  and  outside  of  that  a  dark  one, 
which  can  be  trimmed  as  desired. 

MASKING  GLASS  NEGATIVES. 

The  procedure  when  masking  glass 
negatives  is  not  exactly  the  same  as 
with  films. 


Take  a  strip  of  passe  partout  binding 
about  three  inches  longer  than  the  sum 
of  the  four  sides  of  the  negative.  Fasten 
one  end  of  this  strip  with  a  thumb  tack 
to  a  drawing  board,  gummed  side  up¬ 
wards.  Secure  the  other  end  in  the 
same  manner,  at  such  an  angle  that  the 
strip  will  be  parallel  to  the  perpendicular 
lines  on  the  image  of  the  negative,  when 
the  latter  is  at  right  angles  to  the  board. 
This  adjustment  can  be  readily  made 
with  the  aid  of  a  tee  square.  Place  a 
thumb  tack  at  the  middle  of  the  strip, 
and  others  at  a  distance  apart  as  the 
sides  of  the  negative  require.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  shown  at  Figure  3. 
Moisten  the  first  division  of  the  strip 
(d  a)  and  with  the  tee  square  as  a  guide, 
which  should  be  placed  in  position  pre¬ 
vious  to  moistening  the  strip,  lay  the 
negative  on  the  moistened  strip.  When 
pressed  into  place  cut  off  this  portion  of 
the  strip  without  disturbing-  the  position 
of  the  remainder,  and  follow  the  same 
procedure  with  the  other  three  sides. 

The  negative  is  placed  on  the  moist¬ 
ened  strip— instead  of  the  strip  being 
placed  on  the  negative — because  it  is 
much  easier  to  handle  the  rigid  nega¬ 
tive  than  a  piece  of  moistened  paper. 

When  a  black  margin  is  required 
round  a  print  from  a  glass  negative,  the 
easiest  plan  is  to  cut  the  printing  paper 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  larger  all 
around  than  the  part  of  the  negative  to 
be  printed.  Cut  a  piece  of  non-actinic 


Fig.  3. 

paper  the  size  of  the  picture.  Print  from 
the  negative  first,  and  with  the  piece  of 
paper  on  the  print  expose  the  margin 
behind  a  plate  of  glass  in  the  printing- 
frame. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  double 
border  on  a  print  from  a  glass  nega¬ 
tive  without  cutting  the  latter  with 
a  diamond. 

For  temporarily  masking  a  glass  nega¬ 
tive  four  rubber  bands  may  be  used 


along  the  four  sides.  Care  must  of 
course  be  exercised  on  account  of  their 
flexibility.  Rubber  bands,  cut  like 
those  used  on  fruit  cans,  only  thinner, 
may  be  used  when  circular  masks  are 
required. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTER., 


BY  HARRY  L. 

SOME  time  ago  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  examining  several  hun- 
i  dred  prints,  in  size  3  J4  x  3%, 
*  3^  x  4^  and  4  x  5,  made  mostly 

by  a  young  lady  who  had 
several  months  previously  completed  a 
trip  around  the  world.  Among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  prints  perhaps  twenty-five  were 
really  good,  one  hundred  were  fair  and 
the  remainder  poor,  and  the  poor  ones 
would  have  been  the  gems  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  if  only  the  exposure  had  been  4  or 
5  times  greater. 

Now,  this  case  is  characteristic  of 
thousands  of  other  cases,  and  the  cause 
of  the  failure  is  usually  under-exposure. 
The  photographer  is  competent  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  camera,  but  too  much  is  ex¬ 
pected  for  the  money  invested  and  the 
fault  lies  in  the  shutter.  It  is  expected 
that  the  shutter,  working  at  a  speed  of 
from  2V  t°  10  second,  in  conjunction 
with  an  achromatic  meniscus  lens  with 
a  working  aperature  of  f  16,  is  capable 
of  taking  care  of  everything  from  open 
lands;capes  to  portraits  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  and  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Now,  the  same  shutter,  in  conjunction 
with  a  modern  anastigmat  lens,  work¬ 
ing  at,  say  f6. 8  (a  lens  working  at  f  6.8 
has  a  working  aperture  a  little  over  5 
times  the  area  of /.16),  would  overcome 
many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
under-exposure  in  any  kind  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  working  light.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  serious  obstacle,  and  it  is  the  one 
of  price.  The  lens  for  the  3^  x  4^  cam¬ 
era,  would  cost  about  $35.00,  for  the  4x5 
about  $45.00.  So  for  the  mass  of  ama¬ 
teurs  it  is  obvious  we  must  look  else¬ 
where  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  matter  resolves  itself  into  this: 
that  we  must  have  a  slower  shutter  or  a 
“  faster  ”  lens,  preferably  both,  and  by 
a  “  faster  ”  lens,  for  those  not  acquainted 


SHEPHERD,  B.  SC. 

with  the  term  “faster,”  I  mean  a  lens 
having  a  larger  working  aperture,  say 
a  Rapid  Rectilinear  working  at  /  8, 
which  has  a  working  aperture  4  times 
/.  16.  Suppose  we  had  such  a  lens, 
1.  <?.,  an  R.  R.  lens  working  at /8,  would 
it  not  be  a  great  advantage  to  combine 
with  it  a  shutter  having  a  variation  in 
snap  shot  speed  from,  say  ^  to  possi¬ 
bly  or  Jg-  of  a  second  and  better  still 
if  it  also  lias  bulb  and  time  exposures. 

A  great  many  of  the  later  cameras 
are  fitted  with  such  lenses,  but  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  to  also  get  a  proper  shutter  with¬ 
out  too  much  expense.  Still  it  is  better 
to  spend  a  little  more  and  get  a  good 
thing,  that  you  can  depend  on,  than  to 
save  on  the  first  cost  and  then  waste 
films  and  loose  good  pictures.  For 
those  who  prefer  the  box  form  of  camera 
there  is  one  which  meets  these  require¬ 
ments  and  it  is  the  Bull’s  Eye  Special 
No.  2,  and  the  price  is  comparatively 
low.  For  those  who  prefer  the  folding 
type,  there  are  several  good  ones  on  the 
market. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  average  ama¬ 
teur  still  does  not  realize  the  fact  that 
open  landscapes,  average  landscapes, 
buildings,  street  scenes  and  portraits,  all 
require  different  exposures,  depending 
on  the  strength  of  light  at  a  certain  time 
of  day  and  a  certain  time  of  the  year.  As 
an  example,  at  9  a.  m.,  in  September,  an 
average  landscape,  flooded  with  sun¬ 
shine,  requires  at  fi 6,  ^  second,  and 
at  1  p.  m.  the  same  view  requires  only 
about  gV  second.  In  December  the  ex¬ 
posure  for  the  same  view,  at  9  a.  m.  and 
1  p.  m.,  would  be  \  and  second.  Again, 
in  street  views;  at  10  a.  m.,  in  March, 
one  wishes  to  take  a  street  view,  part, 
say,  one-half  of  the  view  being  in 
shadow.  To  get  a  proper  negative,  we 
must  expose  for  the  shadow.  The  ex- 
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posure  at fi6  would  be  ^  second.  These 
exposures  are,  of  course  only  approxi¬ 
mate,  but  they  had  better  be  more  than 
less.  These  exposures  go  to  prove  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  good 
negatives  under  such  conditions  with  a 
-second  shutter  and /16  lens.  If  such 
a  shutter  and  lens  are  used,  the  sub¬ 
ject  photographed  must  be  in  the  full 
sunlight.  Some  will  say  that  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  second  cannot  be  made  by 
holding  the  kodak  or  camera  in  the 
hands,  because  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
it  steady;  but  the  “  trick”  can  be  done 
by  holding  it  firmly  against  the  body, 
but  not  close  to  the  heart,  especially  if 
you  happen  to  be  excited.  A  good  plan 
is  to  press  the  kodak  firmly  against  the 
right  side  with  the  right  hand  and  arm, 
and  steady  and  direct  it  with  your  left 
hand.  In  this  way  you  “ shoot”  across 
your  body,  which  is  a  desirable  method 
of  procedure,  especially  in  street  scenes, 
in  order  not  to  attract  unnecessary  at¬ 
tention.  The  exposure  of  -fo  second 
will  “  catch  ”  many  street  views,  includ¬ 
ing  fairly  rapidly  moving  objects,  if 
they  are  not  too  close  to  the  kodak  and 
are  “  caught  ”  at  an  angle. 


Fixed  focus  cameras  are  the  thing  for 
street  scenes  and  ought  to  be  as  well 
fitted  with  proper  lenses  and  shutters 
as  the  folding  pocket  kodaks  or  focusing 
cameras. 

It  is  well  to  test  the  speeds  of  all 
shutters,  especially  when  a  new  kodak 
or  camera  is  purchased  as  the  marked 
speeds  on  the  shutter  are  only  approxi¬ 
mate.  For  instance  on  a  shutter  I  use 
the  marked  speeds  are  Tfo,  zt,  t b  i 
b  !•  Actual  speeds  are  TV,  5V.  to,  b  rV 
There  are  several  methods  of  test¬ 
ing  shutter  speeds  which  can  be  found 
in  almost  any  photographic  magazine. 

A  great  many  conditions  affect  the 
working  parts  of  a  photographic  sh  utter, 
such  as  dampness,  temperature,  dirt,  etc., 
and  so  if  you  cannot  judge  the  exposure 
by  the  click  of  the  shutter  it  is  well  to 
test  it  “once  in  a  while.” 

However,  one  thing  favors  us,  and 
that  is  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  “  cut 
and  dry  ”  the  exposures  we  give.  The 
latitude  of  the  film  or  plate  and  proper 
development  help  a  great  deal,  and  re¬ 
member  it  is  better,  if  the  subject  will 
allow,  to  give  too  much  rather  than  too 
little  exposure. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER.. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

(in  Six  Parts.) 

PART  I. 


MY  introduction  to  photo¬ 
graphic  journalism  was 
sudden  and  dramatic.  I 
was  “  cub  ”  reporter  on 

the - Mail  and  Express , 

covering  any  assignment  nobody  else 
would  have,  and  trying  to  teach  the 
City  Editor,  mighty  god  of  newspaper- 
dom,  that  I  had  the  makings  of  a  star 
reporter  in  me.  The  staff  photographer, 
one  Charlie  Blandy,  had,  on  the  night 
my  experiences  began,  been  told  to  take 
his  instrument  and  flashlight  to  the  City 
Hall,  where  a  certain  committee  was  to 
meet,  and  to  obtain  a  flashlight  group  for 
publication  in  the  next  morning’s  issue. 
As  there  was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do 
at  that  time,  I  was  tolled  off  to  help 
carry  the  outfit  and  assist  in  any  way  I 

could.  “  X - said  Blandy  to  me,  as 

we  went  down  in  the  elevator,  “  don’t 
slip  when  you  go  out,  the  streets  are 
icy  ”  An  important  remark,  but  note¬ 
worthy  from  the  fact  that  Blandy  slid 
ten  feet  as  soon  as  he  struck  the  pave¬ 
ment,  collided  with  an  iron  lamp  post, 
sat  down  suddenly  and  hard  and  failed 
to  get  up  !  Examination  showed  a  bad 
cut  on  the  head,  and  he  was  packed  off 
to  the  Emergency  Hospital. 

“  Here,  you - said  the  City  Edi¬ 

tor,  “  take  Blandy’s  things  and  go  get 
that  picture.” 

“  But  I  don’t  know  bow,”  I  objected 
“Well,  go  to  the  hospital  and  get 
Blandy  to  tell  you  how — I  guess  he  has 
his  senses  in  an  hour.”  And  the  mighty 
man  went  back  to  work. 

I  had  been  long  enough  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  know  that  one  did  what  one  was 
told  to  do,  whether  one  could  do  it  or 
not.  So  off  I  trotted  to  the  hospital, 


and  after  a  wait  of  half  an  hour  was 
told  I  could  see  the  patient.  He  ob¬ 
jected  strenuously  to  my  attempting  to 
make  the  picture;  said  the  City  Editor 
was  a  lunatic  (and  other  things),  but 
finally  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  reel  off  a  string  of  instructions 
without  beginning,  middle  or  end,  as 
far  as  I  could  see. 

“  Hold  on,  old  man,”  I  said,  “tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do,  not  how  I  am  to  do  it. 
I  have  sense  enough  to  set  up  a  tripod 
and  screw  the  camera  on  it.  Don’t 
bother  telling  me  the  ‘  why  ’  but  just 
the  ‘  what’  of  it.”  So,  while  he  talked, 
I  jotted  down  the  things  to  do,  some¬ 
thing  like  this  : 

Arrange  chairs  in  semi-circle,  two 
rows,  alternate. 

Put  candle  in  each  end  chair  and 
focus  on  them. 

Wipe  up  candle  grease. 

Insert  plate-holder,  after  capping 
lens. 

(Don’t  monkey  with  lens — it  is  right 
for  the  work  now). 

See  that  all  gaslights  are  lit. 

Seat  the  committee  with  the  smaller 
men  in  front. 

Pull  slide  out. 

Hold  flashlight  high  and  blow  hard. 

Replace  slide,  not  corner,  first. 

“  And  may  the  shades  of  Daguerre 
look  over  you,  for  of  course  you  will 
make  a  mess  of  it,”  cheerfully  prophe¬ 
sied  Blandy.  “  Take  the  plate-holder 
to  the  engraving  department,  explain 
your  trouble,  and  maybe  someone  there 
will  have  sense  enough  to  develop  and 
print  it  for  you.”  And  then  the  doctor 
came  and  led  me  away,  with  a  muddle  of 
photographies  in  my  head,  a  slender 
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memorandum  in  my  hand  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  show  that  City  Editor  that 
I  was  “  it  ”  if  it  could  be  done. 

I  felt  very  important  as  I  entered  the 
Hall,  and  informed  the  door-keeper  that 

I  was  Staff  Photographer  to  the - 

Mail  and  .Express,  and  had  come  to  get 
the  Important  Committee  meeting, 
showing  my  permit  as  I  spoke.  The 
door  keeper  handed  me  over  to  a  mes¬ 
senger,  and  the  messenger  showed  me 
into  a  small  room,  and  said,  “  Here’s 
your  gallery,”  grinned,  and  went  out.  I 
consulted  my  memorandum.  “Arrange 

chairs - ,”  and  I  looked  for  chairs. 

There  were  four.  I  knew  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  at  least  fifteen  members.  So  I 
went  after  the  messenger. 

“  I  want  some  chairs,”  I  said. 

“  Don’t  keep  ’em  in  stock,”  replied 
he. 

“  But  the  men  can’t  sit  on  the  floor,” 
I  objected. 

“  Then,  let  ’em  stand  up,”  said  the 
messenger,  with  another  grin. 

Just  then  I  saw  some  boards  standing 
up  against  the  wall  where  some  paint¬ 
ers  had  been  at  work. 

“Here,  you,”  I  said,  “  g*rab  hold  of 
these  boards  and  I  can  make  benches.” 

He  started  to  object  but  thought  bet¬ 
ter  of  it,  and  we  carried  the  boards  in 
the  room,  arranged  them  on  the  four 
chairs,  and  then  I  consulted  my  memo¬ 
randum  again.  “  Arrange  chairs  in 
semi-circle.”  “  Well,”  I  thought,  “chairs 
are  not  boards,  and  boards  won’t  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  circle,  ‘  semi  ’  or  otherwise, 
so  that’s  no  go.  But  I  can  put  a  candle 
on  the  boards  as  well  as  on  chairs,” 
which  I  proceeded  to  do.  Then  I  lit 
the  candles,  to  see  how  they  looked,  I 
suppose.  I  next  turned  my  attention 
to  the  camera.  I  got  it  safely  out  of  the 
case — a  big  8  x  10  it  was,  all  brass 
and  mahogany  and  shiny  lens,  the  pride 
of  Blandy’s  heart.  I  had  to  puzzle  over 
it  quite  a  few  minutes  before  I  under¬ 
stood  how  this  folded  down  and  the 
other  folded  up,  and  where  the  screw 


had  to  go  and  the  catch  to  hook. 
Finally,  however,  I  got  it  onto  the  tripod, 
and  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  cloth 
I  found  with  it,  to  “  focus.”  I  couldn’t 
see  a  thing.  So  I  came  out  from  under 
the  cloth  and  took  off  the  cap,  wisely 
imagining  that  that  would  make  a  little 
difference.  It  did.  1  saw  two  obscure 
circles  of  light.  I  attempted  to  turn 
the  focusing  screw,  but  couldn’t  until  I 
had  loosened  its  set  screw.  Then  I  got 
along  finely,  except  for  the  unconquer¬ 
able  determination  of  the  whole  thine 
to  upset  and  the  difficulty  I  had  in  get¬ 
ting  the  candle  lights  near  the  centre  of 
the  plate. 

However,  all  of  this  was  finally  ac¬ 
complished  to  my  satisfaction  and  I 
again  consulted  my  memorandum. 
“  Wipe  Up  the  Candle  Grease.”  The 
letters  stared  at  me  with  a  look  of  hor¬ 
ror  !  I  had  left  the  candles  burning  for 
at  least  twenty  minutes,  quite  unneces¬ 
sarily,  and  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
grease  which  I  couldn’t  scrape  up  any 
way  I  tried.  This  also  had  to  go  among 
the  things  I  couldn’t  do,  and  I  devoutly 
hoped  that  any  committeeman  going- 
home  and  finding  a  large  spot  of  grease 
on  a  private  portion  of  his  trousers 
would  not  connect  it  with  me  and  the 
- Mail  and  Express. 

Next  I  read  over  the  whole  of  my  in¬ 
structions  and  got  them  by  heart,  and 
then,  trying  the  plate-holder  to  see  if  I 
knew  how  to  put  it  in,  I  sent  the  mes¬ 
senger  to  announce  I  was  ready.  He 
grinned  another  grin  and,  as  I  have 
reason  to  think,  delivered  my  message 
to  the  doorkeeper  only,  for  no  commit¬ 
tee  came.  As  I  learned  afterwards,  the 
committee  were  just  as  anxious  to  have 
this  picture  taken  as  we  were  to  get  it, 
for  political  reasons,  but  I  didn’t  know 
that  committees  wait  only  on  themselves 
and  thought  it  queer  that  they  didn’t 
immediately  answer  my  summons  in 
person.  After  an  hour’s  wait,  during 
which  time  1  had  sent  the  messenger 
(with  the  message  he  didn’t  deliver) 
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at  least  three  times,  the  committee 
appeared. 

“  Take  your  seats,”  I  instructed  them, 
“  the  smaller  gentlemen  in  front,  the 
larger  behind.  I  regret  I  have  only 
boards  for  you  to  sit  on,  but  chairs,  I  am 
informed,  are  not  kept  here  in  stock  !  ” 
Several  of  them  stared  at  this  piece  of 
“freshness”  on  my  part,  but  one,  evi¬ 
dently  a  leader,  laughed,  and  the  rest 
followed  his  example. 

They  seated  themselves,  I  uncapped 
the  lens,  lit  the  alcohol  flash  lamp,  and 
blew — 'a  mighty  blast.  The  flash  flashed 
in  great  style,  nearly  blinding  me  and 
the  committee  too,  and  then  (it  is  al¬ 
ways  then),  I  discovered  I  had  not 
drawn  the  slide  ! 

But  I  was  already  a  photographer  in 
embryo.  “  Wait  a  minute,  gentlemen,” 
I  said,  “  T  want  to  make  another,  to  be 
sure  I  get  a  good  one.”  This,  appar¬ 
ently,  seemed  reasonable,  so  I  got  them 
all  seated,  arranged  things,  drew  the 
slide  and  blew  another  mighty  blast.  It 
didn’t  seem  to  me  so  big  a  flash,  but  I 
put  it  down  to  my  getting  used  to  the 
light.  Carefully  replacing  the  slide  (not 
corner  first),  I  thanked  them,  packed  up 
the  outfit  and  faded  awav.  It  was  then 

j 

ten-thirty  p.  m.  I  arrived  at  the  office 
in  fifteen  minutes,  reported  to  the  City 
Editor  according  to  rules,  and  told  him 
I  had  taken  the  picture.  “All  right,” 
he  said,  “  develop  it  and  have  it  m  the 
hands  of  the  engraver  in  an  hour.”  “  I 
never  developed  a  picture  in  my  life, 
sir,”  I  returned,  “  and  will  probably 
spoil  this  if  I  try.  Blandy  said  to  get 
one  of  the  engravers  to  do  that.”  The 
City  Editor  looked  at  me,  as  if  debating 
whether  he  would  murder  me  on  the 
spot  or  not,  and  then  said — the  longest 
speech  I  ever  heard  him  make  : 

“  Engravers  are  wet-plate  men. 
Blandy’s  things  are  all  ready  in  his 
room.  You  get  the  bottle  marked  ‘  de¬ 
veloper,’  pour  some  on  the  plate  in  the 
dark,  leave  it  there  long  enough,  drop 
it  in  the  hypo.,  and  I  will  have  someone 


make  the  lantern  print.”  Unreasonable, 
of  course,  but  he  knew  a  little  about 
photography  and  I  didn’t  !  Well,  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said.  I  went  into 
Blandy’s  work-shop,  feeling  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  man  going  to  electrocution  and 
a  child  in  a  toy  shop  and  looked  around 
for  the  magic  bottle.  I  couldn’t  see 
anything  of  that  nature,  but  I  did  see  a 
photographic  magazine  open  at  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  reading: 

M-Q 

The  Best  Developer. 

And  O  joy  !  I  saw  a  bottle  bearing  the 
magic  letters  mentioned.  I  poured  out 
about  two  pints,  nearly  emptying  the 
bottle,  lit  the  dark  room  lamp,  turned 
out  the  other  lamp,  found  the  plate- 
holder  with  difficulty,  drew  the  slide, 
worried  the  plate  out  with  a  pen-knife, 
put  it  in  a  pan  and  poured  on  the  solu¬ 
tion.  One  second,  nothing.  Two  sec¬ 
onds,  nothing.  Three  seconds,  some¬ 
thing  black  appears.  Five  seconds, 
everything  is  black  and  grey.  Ten  sec¬ 
onds,  everything  is  black.  Two  minutes 
— a  rare  guess  on  my  part — and  I  dump 
the  plate  into  a  big  pan  which  I  hope 
contains  hypo.  Then  I  sit  down  and 
wait  five  or  ten  minutes,  not  daring  to 
turn  up  the  lamp.  Finally  I  did  turn  it 
up,  picked  the  plate  out  of  the  hypo 
and  saw  my  first  negative  ! 

It  was  a  pretty  poor  negative,  I  know. 
The  second  flash  had  but  little  powder 
in  it,  and  the  whole  was  under-exposed. 
I  had  used  concentrated  M-Q.  in  the 
innocence  of  my  heart,  and  made  a  bad 
matter  worse.  But  they  got  some  kind 
of  a  print  off  it,  and  had  a  plate  made 
and  it  appeared  the  next  morning. 
Blandy  always  said  he  fainted  when  he 
saw  it.  but  I  am  sure  that  was  going  it 
a  bit  strong.  When  I  went  to  see  him 
the  next  day  and  told  him  about  every¬ 
thing,  he  laughed  and  laughed  until  he 
had  a  headache,  but  he  praised  the 
“bull  luck  of  a  rank  beginner,”  and 
drew  a  parallel  between  me  and  a  brand- 
new  poker  player  (which  didn’t  please 
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pie  particularly)  and  finally  offered  to 
bet  the  City  Editor  to  let  me  go  with 
him  often  and  learn  the  arc.  And  to 
my  great  surprise  the  City  Editor,  whom 
[  afterwards  got  to  know  and  like,  was 
willing.  It  seems  my  “bull  luck  ”  had 
pleased  him,  too — nothing  succeeds  like 


success,  and  so  I  was  able  to  get  a  start 
at  convincing  the  City  Editor  that  I  was, 
if  not  destined  to  be  the  star  reporter,  at 
least, intended  to  be  more  than  the“cub.” 
Some  of  the  other  things  which  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  me,  and  which  I  have  happened 
on,  1  shall  try  to  tell  in  a  later  paper. 


PLEASE  THROW  IT. 


Curtis  Bell. 


EVENING  ON  THE  KANKAKEE 


W.  J.  Wisdom 
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PINACHR.OMIE. 

About  the  Light  Sensitiveness  of  the  Leukobases  of  Organic  Color  Matters  and 
their  Application  for  the  Production  of  Photograpic  Pictures. 


WHILE  the  leukobases 

of  some  classes  of 
organic  color  mat¬ 
ters,  f  o  r  instance, 
the  safranine,  are  so 
oxidable  that  they  cannot  be  isolated  in 
free  condition,  there  are  others,  like  the 
leuko  malachite-green,  which  can  easily 
be  produced,  and  are  comparatively 
unaffected  by  atmosphere.  Many  chem¬ 
ists  have  undoubtedly  made  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  these  most  permanent  leuko¬ 
bases,  after  having  been  kept  for  some 
time,  will  color  particularly  strong  when 
exposed  to  light.  More  exact  investi¬ 
gations  about  the  light  sensitiveness  of 
leukobases  have  only  been  made  by 
Gros,  in  Oswald’s  laboratory,  and  he 
has  particularly  tested  the  leuko  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  fluorescein  and  its  substi¬ 
tution  products.  He  determined  that 
the  leuko  compounds,  produced  in  a 
pretty  crude  manner,  are  mostly,  more 
or  less,  light-sensitive,  and  he  measured 
the  oxygen,  which,  from  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  leukobases,  respectively 
their  salts,  was  absorbed  by  light. 

Nobody  else  seems  to  have  made  in¬ 
vestigations  of  this  kind,  with  the  idea 
of  using  the  leukobases  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  ol  photographic  pictures. 

Before  I  come  to  the  subject  proper, 
I  would  like  to  touch  with  a  few  words 
a  purely  photographic  held.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  three-color  photography  I  may 
suppose  to  be  generally  known.  Three- 
part  negatives  are  produced  from  the 
subject  to  be  photographed,  of  which 
one,  under  the  printing  frame,  gives 
only  the  blue;  the  second,  the  red;  and 
the  third,  the  yellow  parts  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  production  of  such  negatives  is 
simple  enough,  and  the  principal  reason 


why  three-color  photography,  which  for 
the  graphic  arts  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  has  not  been  commercially 
applied  yet  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
want  of  a  suitable  printing  process. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  different  printing  processes, 
and  mention  only  that  all  methods 
hitherto  used  are  based  upon  the  light 
sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  mixed  with 
bichromates,  no  matter  whether  the 
print  is  made  upon  already  colored  pig¬ 
ment  paper,  or  whether  the  gelatine 
pictures,  first  colorless,  are  colored  with 
some  organic  color  matter.  The  three 
one  -  color  -  part  pictures,  produced  in 
whatsoever  manner,  are  united  into  one 
picture,  which  then  will  reproduce  all 
color  shades  of  the  original.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  this  way  hand¬ 
some  three-color  pictures  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  the  production  of  the  pict¬ 
ures  is  so  extremely  difficult,  that  only  a 
few  are  capable  to  produce  acceptable 
colored  prints.  Not  the  smallest  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  old  methods  is  the  impos¬ 
sibility  to  follow  the  progress  of  the 
printing  process  with  the  eye. 

An  ideal  printing  process  for  three- 
color  photography  would  evidently  be 
such  a  one  where  neither  color  is  pre¬ 
viously  applied,  nor  printing  is  done 
upon  colored  paper;  a  process  which 
works  only  with  colorless  films,  which 
on  exposure,  according  to  their  prepa¬ 
ration,  will  color  directly  yellow,  led 
or  blue.  Searching  for  such  a  printing 
process,  I  experimented  with  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  leukobases  at  the  laboratory  of 
Lucius  &  Bruning.  but  found  out  pretty 
soon  that  the  leukobases,  by  themselves 
exposed  to  light,  are  not  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  strong  and  brilliant  pictures.  We 
then  put  the  leukobases  m  a  coating  of 
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acethylhydrocellulose  or  gelatine,  but 
our  hope  to  obtain  thus  stronger  pict¬ 
ures  was  not  fulfilled. 

Only  after  selecting  collodion  as  pict¬ 
ure  carrier,  an  immense  progress  in  the 
light  sensitiveness  showed  itself  sud¬ 
denly.  Leukobases,  exposed  for  hours 
to  light,  and  giving  only  an  extremely 
weak  coloration,  were,  in  presence  of 
the  collodion,  pretty  strongly  oxydized 
after  a  much  shorter  exposure,  and 
gave  pictures  that  could  be  used. 

It  was  pretty  clear  that  the  collodion 
could  not  act  here  solely  as  picture  car¬ 
rier,  and,  indeed,  it  showed  pretty  soon 
that  the  leukobases  were  oxydized  in 
light  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric-acid 
groups  of  the  nitrocellulose.  We  in¬ 
vestigated  a  large  number  of  other 
bodies  and  found  that,  like  the  nitro¬ 
cellulose,  all  nitric-acid-esters,  particu¬ 
larly  the  pure  alcohol,  will  react.  The 
nitrite-acid-ester,  on  the  contrary,  and 
the  isomeric  nitro  bodies  of  the  alphatic 
and  aromatic  class,  are  ineffective. 
The  nitrosamines  show  similarly,  al¬ 
though  weaker  effects,  than  the  nitric- 
acid-esters. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  light  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  mixture  of  nitrocellulose 
and  leukobase  can  be  considerably  re¬ 
duced  by  uric  acid  or  antipyrin.  This 
observation  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  indeed  the  leuko  bodies  are  oxy¬ 
dized  by  nitrogen  oxydes  which  sepa¬ 
rates  from  the  collodion. 

An  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine  or 
anisette  oil,  which  are  considered  as 
oxygen  carriers,  do  not  act,  or  at  least  not 
sufficiently,  to  be  noticeable  in  acceler¬ 
ating  the  formation  of  the  light-pict¬ 
ures.  But,  as  I  added  once  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  leuko  bodies  in  collodion, 
several  organic  bases,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  atmospheric  oxyda- 
tion,  to  which  some  leuko  bodies  are 
exposed,  I  observed,  to  my  surprise, 
that  the  films  containing  chinoline  and 
homologene  had  been  increased  again 
considerably  in  their  light  sensitiveness. 


An  explanation  for  this  remarkable  ap¬ 
pearance  I  cannot  give.  It  is  evidently 
a  catalytical  process.  This  picture  shows 
you  distinctly  the  influence  of  the  chino¬ 
line,  which  is  principally  effective 
through  the  leukobases  of  the  blue  and 
green  triphenylme  than  color  matters. 

The  nitrocellulose  is  now  by  no  means 
the  most  effective  of  the  previously 
mentioned  compounds  ;  it  is  only  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  the  production  of 
the  pictures,  because  it  produces  at  the 
same  time  the  film  which  is  to  carry  the 
pictures.  Much  more  light-sensitive 
still  are  the  mixtures  of  the  leukobases 
with  the  nitro-acid-esters  of  the  gly¬ 
cerine,  the  glucose  and  the  rnannit. 

If  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  is  soaked 
with  the  etheric  solution  of,  for  instance, 
the  leuko  malachite-green,  or  the  leuko 
flavanine,  it  will  hardly  color  on  short 
exposure  ;  but  if  a  little  neutro  rnannit 
is  added,  the  paper  will  be  colored 
rapidly  and  intensely  in  the  light. 

The  light-sensitiveness  of  the  mix¬ 
tures  of  leukobases  and  nitrocellulose 
can  be  considerably  increased  by  addi¬ 
tion  of  nitro  rnannit.  You  see  here  two 
pictures,  of  which  one  is  much  stronger 
than  the  other.  The  exposure  of  both 
was  20  seconds  in  sunlight.  The  light- 
sensitive  film  consisted  of  nitrocellulose, 
leuko  cato  cyanine  (o-chlortetraethyl-dia- 
mido  triphenylmethan)  and  chinoline. 
For  the  first  picture  a  small  quantity  of 
nitro  rnannit  was  added  to  the  film. 

I  would  point  repeatedly  to  the  fact, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  produce 
any  photographic  picture  fit  to  use  with 
leukobases  alone,  or  with  leukobases 
imbedded  in  different  films.  The  prints 
will  always  be  flat  and  weak.  The 
oxydation  of  the  leukobases  in  the 
light  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
seems  to  reach  a  maximum  pretty  soon, 
long  before  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
leukobases  is  oxidized. 

Bodies  which  represent  no  leukobases 
proper  in  the  ordinary  sense  become 
also  oxidized  by  light  to  color  matters 
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in  presence  of  nitric-acid-ester,  so,  for 
instance,  the  p-amidol-phenylamine. 
This  base  is  for  the  production  of  oxy- 
dation-black  in  calico  printing,  and 
gives  rapidly  very  intense  colored  pict¬ 
ures  when  mixed  with  collodion  or 
similar  bodies  and  spread  on  paper. 

Blue  pictures  can  be  produced  with 
the  medium  of  o-chlortetraethyl  diamido 
triphenylmethan,  green  pictures  with 
leuko  malachite-green,  with  m-nitro  or 
m-amido  tetraethyl  amido  triphenylme¬ 
than;  red  ones,  p-leuko  aniline  or  leuko 
rhodamine ;  violet  with  hexamethyl- 
para  leuko  aniline  ;  yellow  ones  with 
leuko-fluorescein  and  leuko-flavaniline. 

The  fixing  of  the  pictures  offered  in 
the  beginning  many  difficulties.  Some 
leukobases,  true  enough,  can  be  dis¬ 
solved  by  benzole,  toluol,  ether  or  chlo¬ 
roform  from  the  collodion  film,  but  none 
of  these  can  be  applied  for  practical 
purposes.  The  nearest  fixing  mediums 
are  diluted  mineral  acids,  in  which  al¬ 
most  all  the  leukobases  will  dissolve. 
Still  the  pictures  could  not  be  fixed  in 
this  way,  because  the  leukobases,  the 
same  as  the  color  matters,  show  a  cer¬ 
tain  relationship  to  nitro-cellulose. 
With  diluted  organic  acids  I  had  better 
success  in  fixing,  and  the  monochlor- 
acetic  acid  proved  finally  to  be  the  best 
fixing  medium  for  almost  all  leukobases. 
Acetic  acid,  di-and  tri-chlor  acetic  acid 
cannot  be  used. 

Gros  has  already  investigated  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  leukobases  towards  vari¬ 
ously  colored  light  and  determined 
in  a  general  way,  that,  with  most 
leukobases  a  maximum  takes  place 
by  radiation  with  complimentary  col¬ 
ored  light.  The  least  effect  he  obtained 
under  red  glass,  thestrongest  under  pink. 
I  exposed  the  different  sensitive  films 
and  color  filters,  as  usual  in  three  color 
photography,  and  it  showed  that  the  ex¬ 
posed  parts  had  a  maximum  of  intensity 
under  the  complimentary  colored  filters 
and  under  the  single  color  filter  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  intensity.  Thus  blue,  green 


and  violet  are  colored  very  strong 
under  red  and  yellow,  under  blue  hard¬ 
ly,  while  red  is  colored  very  strong 
under  green  and  yellow  filter,  under 
blue  very  little  and  under  red  not  at  all. 
Yellow  finally  becomes  very  strong  un¬ 
der  blue,  under  yellow  only  slightly. 

The  strong  action  of  the  so-called 
non-actinic  red  upon  the  blue  and  green, 
light-sensitive  films  is  very  interesting 
and  can  be  explained  in  this  way,  that 
the  originating  color-matter  itself  acts 
as  sensitizer.  Oswald  has  already 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  action 
of  light  upon  photographic  prepara¬ 
tions  is  not  at  all  singular  and  that 
light  promotes  actions,  which  con¬ 
tinue  of  themselves  long  after  the  light 
has  been  excluded.  In  this  way,  as  is 
well  known,  many  photographic  prepar¬ 
ations,  which  have  been  kept  for  a  long¬ 
time,  are  decomposed  in  the  dark,  par¬ 
ticularly  and  quickly,  so  the  light-sensi¬ 
tive  gelatine  mixed  with  bichromate. 
With  our  new  light-sensitive  films  the 
same  thing  happens.  The  action  exer¬ 
cised  by  light  in  a  few  seconds  or  min¬ 
utes  continues  to  take  place  in  the  dark 
after  hours,  days  or  weeks.  The  most 
light-sensitive  films  are  also  in  the  dark 
the  least  durable,  so  that  they  have  al¬ 
ways  to  be  prepared  shortly  before  use. 
f  will  remark,  however,  that  the  films, 
even  if  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  dark, 
will  never  color  so  deep  as  in  light  in  a 
short  time. 

The  application  of  these  observations 
for  the  three-color  prints  will  be  the 
following : 

A  sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with  the 
blue  collodion  and  exposed  to  light  un¬ 
der  the  corresponding  part-negative. 
When  the  blue  picture  appears  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong,  it  is  fixed  in  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  chlor-acetic  acid, 
washed,  coated  with  a  thin  hardened 
gelatine  film  and  dried.  The  gelatine 
film  serves  to  protect  the  first  collodion 
coating  from  dissolving,  when  the 
second  one  is  put  on.  The  dry  blue 
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The  light-accuracy  of  the  pictures 
is  naturally  not  absolute,  although  re¬ 
latively  genuine  color-matters  are  used 
for  the  production  of  the  part-pictures. 
The  poorest  is  blue,  although  it  sur¬ 
passes  yet  the  so-called  blue  prints  (cy- 
anotypes)  in  light  correctness. 

If  the  difficulties  are  now  taken  into 
consideration,  which  hamper  the  print¬ 
ing  of  three-color  negatives,  the  new 
printing  process  of  the  “  Hoechster 
Farbwerke,”  designated  as  pinachromie 
should  be  looked  at  as  an  extraordinary 
progress.  Colored  diapositives  have 
been  produced  comparatively  easy,  but 
three-color  photography  could  not  be¬ 
come  popular  as  long  as  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  produce  prints  in  a  simple  way. 
That,  I  believe,  can  be  done  by  our 
printing  process. 


picture  is  thus  flowed  with  plain  col¬ 
lodion  and  the  corresponding  part-nega¬ 
tive  is  put  on  so  that  the  outlines  of  the 
negative  cover  exactly  those  of  the  blue 
picture.  Expose  again  to  light,  fix,  wash 
and  produce  finally  in  the  same  way  the 
yellow  picture. 

On  account  of  the  complete  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  very  fine  films  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colors  applied  the 
prints  appear  very  uniform,  which  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  comple¬ 
mentary  colors. 

The  quantity  of  the  leukobases  which 
are  used  is  very  small  in  consequence 
of  the  enormous  productiveness  of  the 
triphenyhnethan  color  matters,  so  that 
a  picture  composed  of  the  three-color 
films  will  hardly  be  more  expensive 
than  an  ordinary  gum  or  pigment  print. 
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METHODS  FOR  RECOVERING  GOLD.  SILVER.  AND 
PLATINUM  FROM  WASTE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MATERIALS. 

BY  R.  S.  HILTUER. 


THE  process  may  be  applied 
to  all  sorts  of  photographic 
wastes — fixing  and  toning 
baths,  paper  clippings,  old 
plates  and  negatives,  either 
celluloid  or  glass.  In  developing  the 
scheme  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
depart  somewhat  radically  from  the 
usual  methods  of  procedure  in  such 
cases  in  the  interest  of  economy  of  ma¬ 
terial,  of  time  and  of  manipulations. 

(i)  Toning  and  Fixing  Baths. 

Epitome  of  Process. — Combine  all  so¬ 
lutions,  “hypo”  fixing  baths  from 
plates  and  paper,  and  toning  solutions 
of  all  sorts.  Add  scrap  aluminum  and 
then  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide  (soda  lye)  until  lively  effer¬ 
vescence  ensues.  Allow  the  action 
to  continue  until  the  supernatant 
fiuid  gives  no  black  or  brownish- 
black  precipitate  with  sodium  sulphide 
solution.  Then  draw  off  the  liquid.  It 
will  be  well  to  filter  the  solution  through 
fine  cloth  to  retain  any  finely  divided 
metal.  Wash  the  precipitated  metals — 
gold,  silver  and  platinum — with  hot 
water.  These  metals  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  black  pulverant  sludge.  Con¬ 
siderable  caution  must  be  exercised, 
therefore,  in  the  filtering  and  washing 
to  prevent  serious  loss.  Remove  the 
undissolved  aluminum,  carefully  brush¬ 
ing  off  any  adhering  deposit.  Collect 
the  precipitated  metals,  dry  in  iron  pan, 
and  smelt  in  fire-clay  crucible  with  a 
little  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  po¬ 
tassium  nitrate  and  borax  glass.  The 
filter  cloth  should  be  dried  and  burned 
in  an  iron  pan  and  the  residue  added 
to  the  contents  of  the  crucible  before 
smelting. 


Discussion. — The  chemistry  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  substantially  as  follows:  Praci- 
cally  all  of  the  silver  in  such  solutions 
is  in  the  form  of  silver  sodium  thio-sul- 
phate  (Ag2Na4  (S203)  3).  The  gold,  for 
the  most  part,  is  in  solution  as  the  tri¬ 
chloride  (AuC13)  and  the  platinum  as  a 
chloro-platinite  of  potassium  (K2P1C14). 
The  reduction  of  all  these  soluble  salts 
to  the  metallic  state  is  effected  by  means 
of  hydrogen,  in  the  nascent  condition, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  alkali  on 
aluminum.  The  by-products  of  the 
reactions  are  soluble  and  will  not  be 
precipitated. 

The  reductions  may  be  carried  on  in 
iron  or  wooden  tanks.  Barrels  coated 
inside  with  parraffin  or  ceresine  will  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  very  well.  Since  no 
noxious  gasses  are  emitted,  forced  ven- 
tillation  of  the  room  is  unnecessary.  By 
heating  the  solutions  with  exhaust 
steam,  or  otherwise,  the  reductions  take 
place  more  readily  and  require  less  al¬ 
kali.  Metallic  zinc,  instead  of  alum¬ 
inum,  may  be  used  for  the  reductions 
but  higher  temperature  and  stronger 
alkali  would  be  required. 

If  lead  salts  be  present  in  the  toning 
baths,  the  lead  will  be  precipitated  along 
with  the  other  metals.  This  metal  could 
be  separated  afterwards  from  the  others 
by  cupellation  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  presence  of  chrome-alum  and 
other  material  of  similar  chemical 
character  in  the  fixing  baths  does  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  working  of 
this  process.  For  obvious  reasons  a 
little  more  alkali  would  be  necessary 
in  such  cases,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
treat  the  residue  of  precipitated  metals 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  after  filtering 
and  washing. 
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The  separation  and  refining  cf  the 
three  metals,  silver,  gold  and  platinum, 
is  a  difficult  operation  and  had  best  be 
entrusted  to  a  skilled  metalurgist.  If 
the  process  above  described  is  operated 
on  a  large  scale  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  all  platinum  solutions  separate 
from  silver  and  gold  baths. 

(2)  Paper  Clippings  (  Before  and  After 

Toning). 

Epitome  of  the  Process. — Burn  the 
paper  to  a  “  dead  ”  ash.  Leach  the  ashes 
with  a  large  excess  of  a  0.5 %  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide  for  three  to  seven 
days.  Occasionally,  during  this  time, 
force  air  through  the  solution.  Filter 

off  the  solution  and  wash  the  residue 
once  with  water.  Combine  filtrate  and 
wash  water.  Precipitate  gold  and  silver 
from  the  solution  by  means  of  pure, 
fresh  zinc  shavings  or  zinc  dust.  Refine 

the  precipitated  metals  by  fresh  treat¬ 
ing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  lo  remove 

zinc,  then  drying  and  smelting  with  dry 
sodium  carbonate,  potassium  nitrate, 
and  borax  glass,  and  finally  separating 
them  in  usual  manner. 

Discussion. — In  photographic  paper 
trimmings,  the  silver  is  either  in  the 
metallic  state  or  in  combination  with 
halogen — occasionally  with  sulphur. 
The  gold  and  platinum  *  are  in  the 
metallic  state. 

If  the  paper  be  completely  incinerated 
all  of  the  metal  will  be  left  in  the  un¬ 
combined  condition,  the  halogens  will 
be  largely  if  not  entirely  volatilized  and 
the  bulk  of  the  material  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  has  been  found  to  be  best 
to  “  roast  ”  the  ashes  in  a  muffle  or  fur¬ 
nace.  The  “  cyaniding”  of  the  ashes  is 
conducted  in  same  manner  as  cyaniding 
of  gold  and  silver  ores,  only  on  a  minia¬ 
ture  scale  Valuable  information  as  to 
the  details  of  the  process  may  be  had  in 
the  many  works  on  this  subject.  All 
things  considered,  potassium  cyanide, 

*  Platinum  is  not  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  potassium 
cyanide.  Hence  this  metal  cannot  be  recovered  by  this 
treatment. 


as  a  solvent  for  the  metals  in  the  paper 
ashes,  has  proved  more  satisfactory  than 
any  other,  since  all  of  the  gold  and 
silver  are  recovered  by  one  and  the  same 
treatment.  Moreover,  it  is  a  more  econo¬ 
mical  process  than  smelting.  The  plati¬ 
num  is  not  recovered.  The  amount 
present  in  ashes,  however,  is  always 
small. 

The  best  form  of  zinc  for  the  purpose 
is  thin,  freshly  prepared  shavings  of 
pure  metal.  These  shavings  are  made 
by  turning  down,  on  a  lathe,  discs  of 
pure  zinc,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter  and  one  inch  thick.  A  con¬ 
venient  lathe  tool  for  such  work  is  a 
heavy  flat  file,  ground  square  at  the  end. 
The  tool  is  held  in  hand  and  supported 
flatwise  on  the  “  dog  ”  of  the  lathe,  and 
moved  laterally,  making  various  angles 
with  the  face  of  the  rapidly  revolving 
disc. 

The  precipitation  of  the  metals  by  the 
zinc  shavings  require  considerable  time 
— from  one  to  three  hours.  It  is  very 
important  to  use  only  freshly  prepared 
shavings.  Avoid  a  large  excess  of  zinc. 
A  good  plan  to  follow,  when  there  is 
considerable  solution  to  be  run,  is  to 
have  a  set  of  five  or  six  small  barrels 
arranged  on  steps  as  indicated  below. 
Each  barrel  should  be  provided  with  a 
perforated  false  bottom,  a  side  pipe 
leading  to  the  bottom  and  an  overflow 
spout.  All  exposed  metal  parts  should 
be  heavily  coated  with  paraffine.  The 
size  of  the  barrels  of  cans  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  volume  of  solution  to  be 
handled. 

Fill  each  of  the  barrels  with  the  loose¬ 
ly  curled  zinc  shavings.  Allow  the  cy¬ 
anide  solution  to  drip  slowly  into  ( a )  and 
overflow  into  (A),  and  from  thence  on. 
When  the  zinc  in  (a)  has  entirely  dis¬ 
solved,  interrupt  the  flow  of  solution, 
drain  (o)  into  (/>),  remove  (a)  carefully, 
scrape  out  the  precipitated  metal,  and 
refill  with  fresh  zinc  turnings.  Then 
advance  all  of  the  barrels  one  step,  keep¬ 
ing  the  same  order,  and  place  (a)  on 
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step  (E),  and  start  again  the  flow  of 
solution.  With  this  arrangement,  the 
barrel  on  the  lowest  step  always  will 
contain  the  freshest  zinc.  Practically 
all  of  the  metal  will  be  precipitated  from 
the  solution  in  the  first  three  barrels. 
The  others  are  used  for  safety  to  insure 
complete  extraction. 

The  essential  principles  of  chemistry 
involved  in  this  process  are  represented 
by  the  following  equations  : 

(1)  4An  -|-  8K  (CU)  ~h  2H2o  o2  = 
4An(CU)  K(CU)  + 4KOH. 

(2)  2AN  (CU)  K  (CU)  +  zu  =  2An  + 
zu  (CU)2  2KCU. 

Silver,  as  well  as  gold,  dissolves  in 
dilute  solutions  of  potassium  cyanide  in 
the  presence  atmospheric  oxygen,  form¬ 
ing  double  cyanide.  These  double  salts 
are  decomposed  by  zinc,  replacing  the 
other  metals  in  solution. 

(3)  Recovery  of  Silver  from  Old 
Photographic  Plates  and  Nega¬ 
tives,  Glass  Plates  and  Cellu¬ 
loid  Films. 

Epitome  of  the  Process. — Immerse  the 
plates  in  a  hot  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide.  As  soon  as  the  film 
is  stripped  off,  remove  the  plates  and 
rinse  with-  warm  water  and  dr}7.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  '  use  the  same  solution  as 
long  as  it  dissolves  the  gelatine  film 
freely.  Filter  while  hot  through  two 
or  three  ply  cotton  cloth  finely  woven. 
Wash  residue  with  hot  water  ;  dry  and 


ignite  filter  and  contents  ;  thence  smelt 
with  soda  and  potassium  nitrate.  Pure 
silver  results. 

Discussion. — The  silver  on  the  plates 
is  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  halogen.  Both  these  substances 
are  insoluble  in  sodium  hydroxide, 
which  the  gelatine  dissolves  freely  in 
the  hot  solution  ;  hence  an  easy  means 
of  separation.  For  the  sake  of  conven¬ 
ience  in  handling,  arrange  plates  on 
edge  in  pairs,  backs  together,  keeping 
pairs  slightly  separated,  and  support 
them  in  wire  or  perforated  sheet  iron 
baskets.  The  glass  plates  are  “  worth 
while”  as  a  by-product.  The  glass  is 
always  of  good  quality  ;  colorless,  and 
free  from  faults  such  as  streaks  and 
blisters. 

Celluloid  films  may  be  handled  in 
practically  the  same  way  as  glass  plates. 
Celluloid  is  only  slowly  attacked  by  the 
hot  alkali.  The  stripped  films  may  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

In  lieu  of  the  above  process,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  plates  and  films  may  be 
stripped  and  the  silver  dissolved  all  in 
one  process  by  treatment  with  cold 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  (5 f)  and 
potassium  cyanide  solution  (1  °/o)  and  al¬ 
lowing  to  digest  for  two  or  three  days. 
From  the  solution  the  silver  may  be  re¬ 
covered  by  treatment  with  zinc  shav¬ 
ings  as  in  the  above  described  cyanide 
process. 


BIRCHES 


Th.  &  O.  Hofmeister 
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!“  TT  is  astonishing  how  many  people 
are  frightened  away  from  try¬ 
ing  their  hands  at  photography 
on  account  of  a  vague  belief 
in  the  tremendous  expenditure 
which  it  entails,”  says  P.  Gardner-Smith 
in  Focus.  “  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
trace  this  almost  universal  idea  to  its 
isource.  Certain  manuals  and  hand¬ 
books  are  largely  responsible  for  this 
unfortunate  state  of  things;  in  fact, 
there  is  one  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer  which  might  literally  make  the 
would-be  photographer’s  hair  stand  on 
end,  by  its  description  of  the  apparatus 
absolutely  essential  for  the  fitting  up 
of  a  dark-room  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
modest  needs  of  a  beginner. 

“  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  con¬ 
sider  the  minimum  cost  at  which  good 
pictures  may  be  obtained.  First,  with 
regard  to  the  camera  itself.  Of  course, 

| the  patterns  and  prices  of  the  various 
styles  of  camera  differ  so  widely,  that 
lit  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
fixed  price  as  the  maximum  for  an  ap¬ 
paratus;  it  entirely  depends  upon  the 
taste,  requirements,  and  pocket  of  the 
purchaser;  but  this,  at  any  rate,  may 
be  said  :  money  spent  in  elaborate 
^ornamentation  and  needless  fittings  is 
(additional  expenditure  which  may  well 
be  avoided — get  the  best  lens  you  can 
jafford,  and  spend  the  remainder  upon 
a  simple  camera  most  suited  to  your 
needs. 

“  Next  comes  the  question  of  a  dark¬ 
room.  Many  an  amateur  in  his  earlier 
jdays  has  had  to  put  up  with  the  household 
bath-room,  and  many  an  amateur  has  to 
do  so  still;  but  all  the  same,  the  system 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  and,  if  you  do 
not  see  why,  ask  the  amateur’s  wife. 
Surely  it  is  generally  possible  to  seize 
some  small  lumber  room  or  cellar,  and 
block  up  the  window  with  a  couple  of 


old  tablecloths,  or,  failing  that,  with 
brown  paper. 

“  Now  as  to  equipment.  Of  course,  the 
first  thing  which  the  books  lay  down  as 
essential  is  a  sink,  and  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  sinks  are  very  nice  things, 
but  the  great  drawback  to  them  is  that 
they  cost  money,  and  a  fair  amount,  too. 
Besides,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter 
to  make  the  landlord  see  the  vast  im¬ 
provement  to  his  house  which  would  be 
brought  about  by  a  supply  of  water 
laid  on  in  the  attic.  And  so  it  comes 
about  that  the  majority  of  amateurs 
find  themselves  looking  around  for  a 
substitute  for  this  somewhat  costly  es¬ 
sential.  The  substitute  is  best  found 
in  the  shape  of  a  basin,  a  jug,  and  a 
bucket.  The  basin  is  useful  to  rinse 
plates,  papers,  etc.,  after  development, 
and  should  be  kept  full  of  clean  w^ater, 
whilst  the  jug  and  the  bucket  act,  of 
course,  as  tap  and  waste  pipe. 

“  After  the  sink  come  the  dishes. 
Three  dishes,  all  porcelain,  or  two 
porcelain  and  one  xylonite  will  do  very 
well  to  begin  with.  One  porcelain  dish 
should  be  kept  for  toning  alone;  the 
other,  a  larger  size  if  possible,  for  fix¬ 
ing,  and  the  third  for  developing.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say 
that  three  dishes  would  satisfy  the 
needs  of  an  advanced  photographer, 
but  they  will  generally  suffice  in  the 
case  of  the  tyro.  And  now  a  word 
of  advice  as  to  the  care  of  dishes  : 
the  best  plan  is  to  wash  them  thor¬ 
oughly,  both  before  and  after  use;  if 
this  is  always  done,  stains  will  be  a  very 
long  time  in  making  their  appearance, 
and  troubles  arising  from  dust  in  the 
developer  will  be  entirely  avoided. 

“And  now  as  to  chemicals.  The 
most  economical  way  is  to  choose  some 
good  developer  which  keeps  well,  and 
make  it  up  yourself,  and  stick  to 
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it.  Of  course,  your  friends  will  all 
have  others  which  they  consider  su¬ 
perior  to  yours,  but  keep  to  those 
you  have  chosen,  and  remember  that 
the  best  developer  is  always  the  one 
with  which  you  are  best  acquainted. 
The  same  applies  to  all  other  necessary 
solutions;  choose,  if  possible,  a  formula 
which  will  keep. 

“  Finally,  we  may  say  that  care  will 
do  a  great  deal  towards  reducing-  the 
cost  of  materials.  When  a  beginner 
has  secured  a  good  negative,  his  first 
impulse  is  to  take  at  least  half  a  dozen 
prints  straight  off  the  roll,  without  con¬ 
sidering  whether  he  wants  them  or  not, 


with  the  result  that  he  is  continually 

J 

hampered  by  numbers  of  odd  prints 
which  are  quite  useless,  but  which  he 
does  not  like  to  throw  away.  This 
should  be  guarded  against  by  reckoning 
up  beforehand  exactly  how  many  prints 
are  needed,  and  taking  no  more. 

“  We  would  say  to  him  who  fears  the 
cost,  give  photography  a  trial,  and  if 
you  take  notice  of  these  few  hints,  and 
are  careful  in  the  use  of  your  materials, 
you  will  join  your  friends  in  the  most 
fascinating  and  instructive  of  all  hob¬ 
bies,  with  none  of  the  great  expense 
which  you  once  considered  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  photography.” 


LACOCK  ABBEY. 


H.  C.  Leat. 


THE  BEECHES  George  W.  Norris. 
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THE  BLEACHING  PROCESS  OF  COLOR 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY  DR.  R. 

ESEARCHES  of  the  author 
on  the  bleaching-out  pro¬ 
cess  of  photography  in 
colors  have  been  continued 
during  the  past  year.  A 
great  disadvantage  of  the  original 
method  (i.  e.,  mixing  of  the  gelatine 
with  hydrogen  peroxide)  is  that  the 
peroxide  does  not  behave  well  with  the 
gelatine.  If  the  freshly-coated  plates 
are  allowed  to  dry  quite  slowly  at  ordi¬ 
nary  temperatures,  for  which  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  are  required,  the 
excess  of  oxygen,  which  plays  the  prin¬ 
cipal  role  in  the  bleaching,  escapes 
during  the  drying  of  the  film,  the 
result  is  extremely  insensitive  plates.  If 
the  drying  is  effected  at  increased 
temperatures,  so  as  to  have  the  plates 
ready  for  use  in  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  hours  at  least,  great  changes  take 
place  in  the  gelatine,  the  film  becomes 
dirty  -and  filled  with  oxygen  bubbles. 
These  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by 
adding  to  the  plate  the  oxygen  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  bleaching  only  just  before 
use,  which  can  be  done  by  bathing  it  in 
the  ethereal  peroxide  solution  just  be¬ 
fore  use.  There  is  not  much  difference 
whether  the  gelatine  is  mixed  with 
water  or  hydrogen  peroxide.  If  it  is 
mixed  with  the  latter,  then  drying  is 
best  effected  by  artificial  draught,  but 
without  heated  air,  which  takes  from 
six  to  eight  hours  ;  if,  however,  it  is 
mixed  with  ordinary  water,  then  they 
may  be  dried  by  warm  air,  and  this  will 
do  it  in  from  one  to  two  hours.  The 
plates,  mixed  with  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  then  bathed  with  ethereal  peroxide 
solution,  are  rather  more  sensitive  than 
those  made  with  plain  water  only,  the 
former  plates  must  be  exposed  within 
three  or  four  days  of  their  preparation. 


NEUHAUSS. 

The  necessary  peroxide-ether  solution 
for  bathing  the  plates  just  before  use  is 
prepared  by  vigorously  shaking  15  cc. 
of  30  per  cent,  aqueous  hydrogen  per¬ 
oxide  solution  with  200  ccm.  of  ether. 
This  gives  about  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  ethereal  peroxide  solution  which  is 
the  best  for  sensitising  the  plates.  As, 
after  shaking  up  the  mixture  of  ether 
and  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  water  con¬ 
tains  always  about  thirteen  times  as 
much  peroxide  as  the  ether,  the  use  of 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  the  peroxide 
only  gives  about  a  0.75  per  cent,  ethe¬ 
real  solution,  which  is  not  sufficient. 
The  bathing  of  the  plates  must  last  at 
least  five  minutes  ;  simply  pouring  the 
ethereal  mixture  over  the  plate  is  not 
sufficient. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  adherence  of 
the  colored  original  to  the  film  during 
printing,  which  must  be  done  in  diffused 
and  not  sunlight,  the  film  should  be 
rubbed  over  with  oil.  Camera  exposures 

in  good  summer  light,  and  with  the 
most  rapid  lenses,  require  from  six  tcj 

eight  hours’  exposure,  and  the  filrr 
must  be  protected  by  a  sheet  of  glass 
to  prevent  too  rapid  a  drying  of  the 
film. 

A  useful  recipe  for  the  preparatior 
of  the  gelatine  colour  mixture  is  a: 


follows  : 

Soft  emulsion  gelatine .  10  g. 

Distilled  water .  100  ccm, 


When  the  gelatine  has  melted  then 
should  be  added  with  constant  stirring 
Methylene  blue  BB  (Bayer) 


(0.1  :  50  ccm.  dist.  water)..  6  ccm. 
Auramine  cone.  Bayer  (0.1  : 

50  ccm.  alcohol) .  1.5  ccm. 

Erythrosine,  Schuchardt  (0.25 

:  50  ccm.  dist.  water) .  3  ccm. 


After  mixing  it  should  be  filtered.  Th<; 
best  sensitiveness  is  obtained  by  keep 
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ing  the  mixture  for  four  or  five  hours 
at  40  deg.  C.  If  the  gelatine  is  mixed 
with  peroxide  the  quantities  of  the  dyes 
are  slightly  different  : 


Soft  emulsion  gelatine .  io  g. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  10  per 
cent,  sol .  100  ccm. 


After  melting  it  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  possible,  the  following  should  be 
added  with  constant  agitation  : 

Methylene  blue  solution,  as 
above .  5  ccm. 

Auramine  blue  solution,  as 
above .  2  ccm. 

Erythrcsine  blue  solution,  as 
above .  4  ccm. 

After  filtering  the  plate  should  be  at 

once  coated. 

The  author  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
preparing  paper  so  that  the  dyes  do  not 
oenetrate  into  the  paper,  which  gives 
7ery  insensitive  preparations,  so  he  uses 
opal  glass  with  a  rubber  substratum,  by 
which  means  the  film  can  be  stripped 
and  transferred  to  paper. 

The  author  has  continued  his  re¬ 
searches  on  increasing  the  sensitiveness 
3y  various  additions,  but  without  result, 
md  the  persulphates  still  remain  the 
lest  sensitisers,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
:olors  suffers. 

In  isolated  cases  the  author  observed 
hat  printed  plates  could  be  further  de¬ 
veloped  by  repeated  dipping  in  hot 
ijvater.  Under  what  circumstances  this 
occurred  could  not  be  accurately  deter- 
nined,  as  sometimes  it  occurred  and 
ometimes  did  not  under  absolutely 
dentical  conditions. 

Warm  water  exerts  an  action  on  the 
ilm,  which  is  interesting  from  several 
joints  of  view.  In  many  cases  the 
Reached  colors  are  regenerated  when 
he  image  is  treated  with  warm  water. 


An  instructive  experiment  is  as  follows: 
A  colored  print  is  bathed  in  formaline 
solution,  and  then  exposed  to  strong 

sunlight  till  the  colors  have  quite  dis¬ 
appeared.  If  the  plate  is  now  dipped 

into  hot  water  the  colors  are  regenerated 

and  the  original  colored  copy  is  again 
obtained. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  formation 
of  colors  by  light.  It  is  known  from 
the  work  of  Oscar  Gros,  that  when  the 
leuco-bases  of  certain  dyes  are  prepared, 
and  these  exposed  to  light,  the  original 
color  is  regenerated  from  the  leuco-base, 
and  this  regeneration  is  strongest  when 
the  leuco-base  is  illuminated  bv  li°ht 
of  a  color  complimentary  to  the  color 
that  is  formed. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  similarity  of 
these  experiments  the  regeneration  of 
the  colors  in  the  experiments  described 
by  the  author  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  leuco-bases,  because  there  is  no 
leuco-basc,  but  probably  a  sulphur  com¬ 
pound  of  the  dyes.  Many  dyes,  es¬ 
pecially  the  blues,  lose  their  color  in  the 
dark  when  mixed  with  aqueous  gelatine 
solution  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonium  persulphate.  If  opal  glass 
is  coated  with  a  mixture,  and  the  am¬ 
monium  persulphate  present  in  the  film 
washed  out  after  drying,  and  the  still 
damp  plate  exposed,  the  color  is  regen¬ 
erated,  and  most  vigorously  in  a  colored 
light  complementary  to  the  color  that 
is  formed.  If  such  a  plate  is  exposed 
dry,  no  color  forms,  but  this  imme¬ 
diately  appears  if  the  plate  is  bathed 
after  exposure  in  lukewarm  water.  I  he 
formation  of  the  color  is  most  vigorous 
where  the  light  has  acted  which  is  com¬ 
plementary  to  the  color  that  is  formed- 
We  have  here  to  do  with  the  beginning 
of  a  color-forming  process.  —  kder's 
Jahrbuch. 


AT  THE  FOUNTAIN 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce 
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TELEPHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  A  HAND  CAMERA. 

BY  C.  S.  AKERMAN. 


CS.  AKERMAN,  in  The 

Amateur  Photographer , 
contributes  the  follow¬ 
ing  most  instructive  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  subject  of 
ffephotography  with  the  hand  camera  : 
“  In  the  comparatively  small  number 
f  works  on  Telephotography  at  our 
isposal,  the  use  of  the  Telephoto  lens 
pr  hand  camera  work  is  passed  over 
ith  little  or  no  mention.  And  this  is 
ot  unreasonable,  for  the  ordinary  ap- 
lications  of  the  telephoto  lens  are 
rithin  the  reach  of  anyone  who  pos- 
isses  a  good  stand  camera,  and  at 
)mparatively  small  additional  cost — 
lat  of  the  provision  of  a  suitable  nega- 
ve  lens  and  focussing  mount — while 
s  use  with  the  hand  camera  would,  in 
iost  cases,  involve  obtaining  a  special 
itfit.  What  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
>  is,  that  under  reasonably  favorable 
mditions,  the  use  of  this  outfit  pre- 
nts  no  remarkable  difficulties. 
u  In  general,  the  telephoto  lens  is 
nploved  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  large 
lage  from  the  standpoint  which  artistic 
other  considerations  indicate  as  most 
titable.  The  value  of  this  enlarged 
lage  to  the  hand  camera  worker  needs 
)  explanation,  and  I  can  therefore 
nfine  myself  to  discussing  the  special 
fficulties.  These  are  : 

“(a)  Focussing.  At  moderate  magni- 
;  ations  it  may  be  possible  to  centre  an 
•ject  correctly  on  the  plate  with  the 
lip  of  an  ordinary  finder,  but  correct 
'cussing  by  scale,  in  the  case  of  a  near 
'  ject,  is  out  of  the  question.  A  reflex 
^rnera  is  therefore  a  sine  qua  non ,  and 
!  en  with  this  a  preliminary  course  of 
:  mk  practice  at  moving  objects  is  most 
c  visable.  If  the  quarry  is  advancing 
svards,  or  retreating  from,  the  lens,  it 
1  often  useful  to  anticipate  a  little 


with  the  focussing,  and  expose  when 
the  position  of  maximum  sharpness  is 
reached.  Focussing  must  in  all  cases 
be  done  by  altering  the  separation  of 
the  lenses,  the  milled  head  ad  hoc  should 
be  large  to  allow  of  slow  and  steady 
movement,  and  backlash  between  rack 
and  pinion  must  be  entirely  absent.  It 
will  be  found  necessary  to  dismantle  the 
lens  occasionally,  and  clean  and  polish 
the  bearing  surfaces. 

“(b)  Exposure.  The  determination 
of  the  amount  of  exposure  to  be  given 
is  not  particularly  difficult.  Roughly 
speaking  it  will  vary  with  the  square 
of  the  magnification,  with,  in  my  ex¬ 
perience,  a  considerable  margin  in  favor 
of  the  telephoto  system.  I  have  seen 
this  point  disputed,  but  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes  this  factor  is  one  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  its  existence  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  increase  of  working  dis¬ 
tance  and  resulting  decrease  of  contrast 
in  the  subject.  Under-exposure  is  of 
course  the  great  bugbear.  Thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  the  plate-makers  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  lessening  year  by  year,  still  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  piece  of 
apparatus  that  offers  an  improvement 
in  efficiency.  The  focal  plane  shutter 
is  accordingly  a  most  desirable  adjunct, 
and  is,  of  course,  fitted  to  the  best  reflex 
cameras.  The  lens  I  employ  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  135  mm.  positive  working  at 
//3,  and  a  58  mm.  negative,  and,  I  think, 
fairly  represents  the  type  of  instrument 
required.  We  have  got  so  accustomed 
to  working  at  /*/6,  that  tj 15  seems  a 
prohibitive  aperture  In  practice,  with 
rapid  plates  and  a  focal  plane  shutter, 
it  is  by  no  means  so,  and  with  this 
aperture  the  lens  will  give  an  equiva¬ 
lent  focal  length  of  27  inches,  and  I 
frequently  work  with  a  40  inches  at 
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“  (c)  Vibration.  In  the  case  of  the 
prolonged  exposures  frequently  given  by 
the  stand  camera  worker,  this  has  to  be 
reckoned  with.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  jerk  given  by  the  mirror  of  the 
reflex  camera  will  be  a  source  of  diffi- 
cultv  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
any  failures  to  this  cause.  I  have  not 
met  anyone  with  apparatus  similar  to 
mine,  so  have  not  been  able  to  compare 
notes  on  this  point.  For  the  same 
length  of  exposure,  the  camera  must  be 
held  more  steadily  than  when  a  short 
focus  lens  is  being  used,  and  occasional 
failures  are  to  be  expected.  The  weight 
of  the  apparatus  constitutes  a  great 
assistance  to  steadiness. 

“I  think  this  is  a  fair  statement  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  met;  some  addi¬ 
tional  hints  may  be  useful.  The  finder 
must  have  a  thoroughly  light-tight 
eyeshade — many  of  the  reflex  cameras 
sold  would  be  quite  useless  without 
some  addition  to  that  usually  furnished 
with  them.  The  lens  should  be  mounted 
in  aluminium,  if  possible,  and,  in  any 
case,  the  mount  must  be  well  blacked 
externally  and  internally,  otherwise  the 


mere  sight  of  it  will  attract  a  crowc 
The  iris  shutter  sometimes  fitted  i 
heavy  and  an  additional  expense,  an 
may  very  well  be  dispensed  with.  Som 
sort  of  additional  stay  is  advisable,  i 
the  camera  is  to  be  used  at  long  exten 
sion.  The  camera  must  be  slung  fror 
the  shoulder  when  working,  to  leav 
the  hands  free,  give  increased  stead: 
ness,  and  lessen  fatigue.  Since  on 
hand  is  necessarily  occupied  in  adjusl 
ing  the  lens,  it  is  preferable,  and  wit 
some  cameras  necessary,  to  make  th 
exposure  by  bulb,  and  the  releas 
should  be  adjusted  so  that  a  very  dt 
cided  pressure  is  not  required. 

“  Reflex  cameras  and  telephoto  lenst 
are  alike  eminently  desirable  posse: 
sions,  and  this  particular  class  of  wor 
represents  only  the  overlapping  portio 
of  their  respective  spheres  of  usefulnes 
In  particular,  the  number  of  users  ( 
the  reflex  camera  has  so  largely  ii 
creased  in  the  last  year  or  so,  that  I  ai 
not  without  hopes  that  this  article  ma 
set  some  of  them  thinking  whether  th 
particular  application  of  their  instri 
ment  isnotworth  serious  consideration 
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In  spite  of  the  vigorous  advertising 
of  the  various  concerns  manufacturing 
carbon  tissue,  the  majority  of  amateur 
photographers  hesitate  to  try  this  beau¬ 
tiful  process  on  account  of  its  fancied 
difficulties. 

In  reality,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest 
of  printing  processes,  requiring  but  few 
chemicals  and  no  special  apparatus. 

Most  amateurs  have  an  idea  that  to 
successfully  produce  carbon  prints  one 
has  to  be  an  expert  chemist  and  pos¬ 
sess  a  great  amount  of  laboratory  appa¬ 
ratus.  In  reality,  all  the  chemicals  needed 
are  bichromate  of  potash  for  sensitizing 
and  alum  for  hardening  the  print.  As 
to  apparatus,  a  large  pan  that  will  stand 
heat;  a  sheet  of  glass  or  metal  upon 
which  to  lay  the  print,  and  a  rubber 
squeegee  to  enforce  contact  with  the 
support,  is  all  that  will  be  needed. 

The  tissue  manufacturers,  of  course, 
provide  quite  extensive  outfits,  includ¬ 
ing  thermometers,  cases  for  storing  tis¬ 
sue,  etc.,  but  good  carbon  prints  can  be 
produced  with  only  the  apparatus  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

The  matter  of  transfer  is  very  simple, 
and  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  any¬ 
one. 

After  one  has  made  a  few  prints,  there 
are  many  modifications  that  will  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  and  afford  the  pictori- 
alist  almost  unlimited  ways  to  express 
his  ideas  through  the  medium  of  his 
prints. 


A  few  years  ago  every  amateur  of 
serious  pretensions  felt  that  he  must 
take  into  the  field  with  him  a  camera  of 


at  least  5  x  7  in  size,  more  often  8x10, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  apparatus  that 
would  burden  a  cart  horse.  The  fatigue 
induced  by  lugging  all  this  impedi¬ 
menta  naturally  caused  a  reaction,  and 
to-day  the  demand  is  for  small,  com¬ 
pact  outfits,  mostly  quarter-plate  size, 
fitted  with  high-grade  lenses. 

Under  these  conditions  photography 
becomes  truly  a  pastime,  and  many  a 
successful  trip  is  made  that  would  have 
been  put  off  and  never  taken  had  the 
photographer  been  obliged  to  take  with 
him  the  supposedly  necessary  outfit  of 
a  year  ago. 

Returning  from  his  trip,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  can  select  the  most  worthy  of  his 
small  negatives  for  enlargement,  not 
only  affording  himself  entertainment 
for  evenings  and  rainy  Sundays,  but  by 
this  very  process  of  selection  produce  a 
much  higher  average  of  good  work.  The 
introduction  of  the  developing  machine 
for  films,  and  the  perfection  of  small 
cameras  of  the  mirror  reflecting  type, 
have  done  much  to  popularize  the  small 
camera,  the  manufacturers  of  such  ap¬ 
paratus  being  fully  alive  to  the  demands 
of  their  customers,  and  sparing  no  pains 
to  produce  instruments  perfect  in  every 
detail. 


The  January  number  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Amateur  Photographer  extends  a 
friendly  greeting  to  us,  anent  the  short¬ 
ening  of  our  name  to  The  Pm otographr 
Times,  and  also  a  few  remarks  relative 
to  our  expressed  determination  to  keep 
out  of  any  political  squabbles  that  may 
cloud  the  photographic  horizon. 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  course 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  A  A.  II, 
and  we  feel  that  it  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  photographers  generally. 

However,  our  determination  to  hold 
aloof  from  photographic  politics  in  the 
*  future  w^as  not  based  upon  the  fact  that 
we  had  anything  to  regret,  but,  rather, 
we  felt  our  time  could  be  more  profit¬ 
ably  employed. 

In  the  “late  unpleasantness”  we 
plainly  expressed  our  sentiments  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  convictions,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  be  absolutely  honest  and 
just. 

We  had  and  have  no  axe  to  grind ;  and 
as  the  expression  of  honest  sentiments 
always  arouses  the  enmity  of  those  hav¬ 
ing  axes  to  grind,  we  are  most  heartily 
glad  that  peace,  or  at  least  a  truce,  has 
been  declared. 


When  everything  was  sizzling  both 
sides  w7ent  to  extremes  and  issued  de¬ 
clarations  and  promulgations  galore 
that  really  sound  foolish  in  the  cold 
gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after. 

The  world  fortunately  is  big  enough 
for  us  all,  affording  ample  room  for  all 
varieties  of  opinion,  schools  and  cults, 
and  also  large  enough  to  lose  in  the 
throng  of  earnest  workers  all  the  petty 
little  trouble  breeders  who  hover  like 
buzzards  over  fields  of  battle. 

The  mission  of  a  photographic  jour¬ 
nal  is  to  aid  photographers  in  produc¬ 
ing  better  work,  and  we  are  going  to 
undertake  our  mission  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  Our  columns  are  open  to  you 
all,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  we  most 
heartily  request  the  co-operation  of  all 
of  the  fraternity  to  the  attainment  of 
that  end. 


THE  SHADOWS  THAT  SLOWLY  FALL. 


R.  S.  Kaufman. 
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HOME-MADE  SOLUTIONS. 

BY  G.  K.  C.  MORRIS. 

OST  amateurs  are  content  various  solutions.  Hence  when  they 
to  buy  their  photographic  get  prints  of  bad  color  they  are  unable 
solutions  ready  made  up  to  trace  the  mischief  to  its  source, 
instead  of  purchasing  the  “  Then  think  of  the  bother  of  making 
ingredients  separately  up  one’s  own  chemicals,”  someone  will 
and  dispensing  them  at  home.  say.  It  is  no  bother  at  all,  provided  one 

The  former  is  no  doubt  a  very  con-  is  possessed  of  ordinary  intellectual 
venient  method,  and  it  saves  a  lot  of  power  and  some  slight  knowledge  of 
trouble,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  the  cause  arithmetic. 

of  many  failures  and  disappointments,  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chemi- 
through  the  chemicals  themselves  being  cals  required  and  their  prices  : 
either  stale  or  in  not  a  few  instances  For  Pyro  developer  : — 

carelessly  compounded.  Schering’s  pyro,  powder...  i  oz.  bottle 

I  refer  chiefly  to  those  solutions  which  Sulphite  soda  . i  lb.  bottle 

are  expressly  made  up  to  the  worker’s  Carbonate  soda . i  lb.  bottle 

individual  requirements,  such  as  toning  Potassium  bromide . 4  oz.  bottle 

baths.  These  not  infrequently  fail  to  Metabphhe  of  potash . 2  oz.  bottle 

contain  their  due  allowance  of  gold.  I  These  ingredients  will  make  up  more 
have  myself  experienced  often  great  than  six  times  the  quantity  that  one 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  same  bath  could  buy  ready  made  for  the  same 
twice  running,  when  it  has  been  made  money,  and,  moreover,  one’s  pyro  solu- 
up  by  a  local  chemist,  although  each  tion  is  always  fresh,  if  sufficient  quantity 
had  ostensibly  been  compounded  from  is  only  compounded  to  develop,  say,  a 
the  same  formula.  dozen  or  two  plates. 

Therefore  it  behoves  the  earnest  With  regard  to  the  Sulphocyanide 
worker  to  dispense  his  own  solutions  at  toning  bath  the  necessary  ingredients 
home,  buying  the  various  ingredients  are  : — 

separately.  .  Sulphocyanide  of  ammo- 

From  an  economical  point  of  view  it  nium .  4  oz.  bottle 

has,  moreover,  the  decided  advantage,  Gold  chloride  . 15  grain  tube 

as  there  is  a  clear  saving  of  at  least  25  This  ig  sufficient  for  about  six  16  oz. 
per  cent.,  and  what  is  perhaps  even 

more  to  the  point  it  teaches  the  worker  A  ^ood  reliable  pair  of  scales,  is,  of 
a  lesson  which  every  photographer  course>  a  necessary  adjunct,  and  a  very 
should  know  ;  namely,  a  knowledge  of  usefui ’pair  Can  be  bought  for  one  dollar 
the  component  parts  of  each  solution,  complete  vvith  an  the  essential  weights, 
and  their  relative  value.  I  have  often  Now  as  to  mode  of  procedure  : - 
been  asked,  “What  is  toning  solution  Suppose  we  require  to  make  up  the 
made  of  ?”  or,  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  following  pyrosoda  formula,  which  is  a 
No.  I.  and  No.  II.?”  or,  “  Which  is  the  yery  excenent  one,  recommended  by 
accelerator,  the  hydroquinone  or  the  Messrs  Wratton  and  Wai'nwright : 
carbonate  of  soda?” 

It  seems  an  astonishing  thing  but  Soda  sulphite .  6  ounces 

there  are  a  number  of  people  who  do  Water  .  80  ounces 

very  good  work  and  yet  are  entirely  Sulphuric  acid  (pure) .  i  dram 

ignorant-of  the  component  parts  of  their  Pyro  .  i  ounce 
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Soda  carbonate .  6  ounee 

Water .  So  ounces 


Now  80  ounces  of  solution  will  be  too 
much  to  make  up  all  at  once,  therefore 
if  we  divide  the  whole  thing  by  four  we 
shall  get  a  20  ounce  solution,  which  will 
be  quite  sufficient  for  immediate  re¬ 
quirements,  and  moreover,  as  pyro  does 
not  keep  well  in  solution,  the  quicker  it 
is  used  the  better.  If,  however,  we 
wish  to  have  the  pyro  absolutely  fresh 
for  each  batch  of  plates,  a  stock  solution 
should  be  made  up  of  No.  1  (omitting 
the  pyro),  and  No.  2,  and  for  every  2 
ounces  of  No.  1  used,  add  12  grains  of 
dry  pyro.  This  is  a  very  simple  method, 
and  can  be  well  recommended  from 
personal  experience. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  bromide  is 
included  in  the  formula.  It  is,  however, 
advisable  to  add  1  grains  to  every  2 
ounces  of  No.  1,  or  15  grains  to  the  20 
ounce  No.  1  stock  solution. 

For  winter  work  the  bromide  will  not 
be  required,  in  all  probability,  but  it  is 
always  useful.  Personally,  I  usually 
keep  a  small  bottle  of  10  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion,  and  add  a  few  drops  to  the  mixed 
developer. 

Now,  in  making  up  a  toning  bath  for 
P.O.P.  prints  great  care  must  be  exer¬ 


cised  not  to  use  an  excess  of  sulpho- 
cyanide,  otherwise  yellow  prints  will  be 
the  outcome. 

Here  is  a  very  good  formula  which  is 
recommended  by  Wellington  &  Ward  : 

Sulphocyanideof  ammonium  20  grains 

Chloride  of  gold .  .  2  grains 

Water . 16  ounces 

To  prepare  it,  a  stock  solution  of 
gold  should  be  made  by  dissolving  a  15 
grain  tube  in  7^2  ounces  of  water,  which 
represents  approximately  2  grains  to 
the  ounce  ;  therefore,  having  dissolved 
20  grains  of  sulphocyanide  in  15  ounces 
of  water,  it  only  becomes  necessary  to 
add  1  ounce  of  the  gold  solution,  repre¬ 
senting  2  grains,  as  per  formula,  the 
extra  ounce  of  water  in  which  the  gold  is 
dissolved  making  up  the  requisite  bulk 
required  for  the  whole. 

Thus  we  have  a  16  ounce  solution 
sufficient  to  develop  a  packet  of  paper 
containing  36  sheets. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  added  that  if 
the  worker  will  learn  how  to  be  his  own 
chemist  he  will  not  only  find  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  photog¬ 
raphy — which,  after  all,  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  factor— will  increase  tenfold,  but 
his  dealer’s  bill  will  be  materially  less¬ 
ened,  and  a  new  interest  added  to  his 
hobby. —  l'he  Amateur  Photographer. 


STAITHES  CREEK. 


Harry  Wanless. 
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GREEN,  PURPLE  AND  SEPIA  TONES. 

BY  C.  W.  SOMERVILLE,  F.R.P.S. 


THOSE  who  are  familiar  with 
the  work  of  toning  bromide 
prints  should  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  manipulating  lan¬ 
tern  slides  to  the  same  end. 
The  novice,  on  the  other  hand,  will  soon 
find  the  process  easy  and  fascinating  to 
a  degree.  One  or  two  words  of  caution 
may,  however,  be  necessary  to  the  tyro. 

Remember  that  the  film  of  a  lantern 
slide  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  a 
plate  except  that  the  deposited  silver 
may  be  much  finer  and  more  delicate. 

The  color  change  which  takes  place 
occurs  only  where  there  is  deposited 
silver,  and  there  should  be  no  color 
where  light  has  not  acted  during  the 
exposure  of  the  slide.  Should  there  be 
color  in  these  parts  after  toning  is  com¬ 
plete,  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  stain, 
showing  that  toning  has  not  been  pro¬ 
perly  carried  out. 

The  processes  for  the  three  colors 
given  here  are  extremely  simple,  and 
will  produce  no  stain.  In  all  cases  the 
slide  must  be  soaked  in  water  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  before  toning,  and 
must  be  absolutely  free  from  hypo. 
Slides  may  be  toned  immediately  after 
washing  from  fixation,  or  at  any  time 
subsequently. 

When  examining  the  color  during  the 
process  of  toning,  it  is  much  better  to 
do  so  by  the  light  reflected  from  a  white 
surface  than  by  transmitted  light. 

GREEN. 

The  action  of  the  following  toner  is 
due  to  the  conversion  of  the  silver  de¬ 
posit,  either  completely  or  partially, 
into  vanadium  ferricyanide.  Make  up 


the  following  formula  : 

Vanadium  chloride .  2  grains 

Ferric  chloride .  1  grain 

Ferric  oxalate .  1  grain 

Potassium  ferricyanide. ...  2  grains 


Saturated  solution  of  oxalic 

acid .  120  minims 

Water  to .  4  ounces 

Make  a  stock  solution  of  vanadium 
chloride  by  putting  the  salt  into  a  bottle 
and  adding  a  hot  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  60  minims  of  solution  contain 
1  grain.  The  toning  solution  is  made  by 
putting  the  oxalic  acid  into  2  ounces  of 
water,  then  adding  the  ferric  oxalate  and 
chloride,  and  then,  slowly  stirring  the 
while,  the  potassium  ferricyanide.  Final¬ 
ly,  add  the  vanadium,  and  make  up  to 
4  ounces  with  water. 

These  instructions  should  be  carefully 
adherred  to,  otherwise  there  is  a  danger 
of  getting  a  precipitate  between  the 
ferricyanide  and  the  other  salts. 

The  slide  is  immersed  in  this  solution 
and  rocked.  By  gaslight  the  image 
quickly  assumes  a  slate-blue  tint;  by 
daylight  there  is  a  distinct  tinge  of 
green  underlying.  Toning  is  continued 
till  the  highest  lights  are  changed.  The 
slide  is  then  washed  by  rocking  in  a 
dish  with  frequent  changes,  or  by  hold¬ 
ing  under  a  running  stream  of  water  till 
the  bluish  tint  disappears,  when  a  pure 
green  will  result.  Dry  as  usual.  The 
tone  may  be  changed  to  an  olive-green 
by  immersing  for  a  few  minutes  in  zinc 
sulphate  of  5  per  cent,  strength  before 
washing  to  get  rid  of  the  blue  tint. 
This  bath  will  also  discharge  the  blue 
tint  instantly,  leaving  the  whites  pure. 
Too  prolonged  washing  after  the  green 
tone  has  been  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
way  may  partially  destroy  the  tone,  but 
the  slide  may  be  retoned. 

purple. 

Prepare  the  following: 


Copper  sulphate .  1  grain 

Potassium  ferricyanide .  1  grain 

Potassium  citrate . 20  grains 

Water .  1  ounce 
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Add  the  copper  sulphate  to  the  potas¬ 
sium  citrate,  and  then,  with  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  water,  the  potassium  ferricy- 
anide,  slowly,  and  stirring  the  while. 

Tone  by  rocking  in  a  dish,  but  the 
change  of  color  must  be  watched  care¬ 
fully,  otherwise  it  may  arrive  at  and 
pass  the  purple  stage.  The  initial  tone 
is  a  purple-black,  turning  to  purple- 
brown,  thence  to  purple;  it  is  at  this 
stage  toning  should  be  stopped  by 
thoroughly  washing  the  slide,  otherwise 
it  will  continue  up  through  purple  and 
red  to  a  brilliant  Vermillion. 

Another  Method. — Immerse  the  slide 
in  a  bromisiug  or  bleaching  solution, 
such  as  “  cubrome,”  now  sold  for  this 
purpose,  or  the  following: 


Copper  sulphate .  20  grains 

Potassium  bromide .  20  grains 

Water .  1  ounce 


When  bleached,  wash  for  three  min¬ 
utes  in  running  water  or  frequent 
changes,  then  immerse  for  two  minutes 
in  5  per  cent,  nitric  acid.  Again  wasli 
for  three  minutes  as  before,  and  expose 
to  daylight.  The  image  will  return  tc 
a  considerable  extent  and  be  of  a  purple 
tinge.  The  slide  must  now  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  solution  containing  sulphur¬ 
etted  hydrogen,  such  as  sodium  sul¬ 
phide  of  1  per  cent,  strength,  when  r 
fine  purple  tone  will  be  obtained  in  £ 
few  minutes.  It  is  only  necessary  te 
wash  for  ten  minutes. 

SEPIA. 

Bleach  the  slide  as  in  the  above  pro 
cess,  but  by  gaslight;  immerse  in  nitric 
acid  and  wash  in  the  same  way,  anc 
then  immerse  in  1  per  cent,  sodium  sul¬ 
phide  for  a  few  minutes,  when  a  nearh 
pure  sepia  tone  will  be  obtained.  Was! 
for  ten  minutes. — Photo  News. 


THE  FLOCK. 


Charles  Reid. 
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SAFEGUARDING  THE  LENS 

BY  THE  AMATEUR  OPTICIAN. 


THE  extent  to  which  a  photo¬ 
graphic  lens  may  deteriorate 
by  the  action  of  light  has 
been  a  matter  of  conjecture 
and  experiment,  rather  in 
years  gone  by  than  recently.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fact  that  lenses — photographic 
combinations — say  of  the  rapid  series, 
may,  it  appears,  by  the  discoloration  of 
the  glass,  become  distinctly  inferior. 
The  previous  generations  no  doubt  felt 
this  matter  somewhat  acutely  at  times; 
the  optical  portion  of  the  outfit  was,  on 
the  whole,  much  more  costly  than  at 
present,  the  rapidity  of  his  wet  plates  de¬ 
pended  considerably,  if  not  altogether, 
upon  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual;  therefore,  it  is  easily  understood 
that  when  a  lens  by  some  cause  degen¬ 
erated  in  rapidity,  to  say  nothing  about 
any  loss  in  definition,  which  would  no 
doubt  be  associated  with  the  decrease 
in  speed,  the  owner  thereof  would  be 
severely  handicapped  at  the  least,  and 
most  probably  be  very  much  out  of 
pocket. 

The  late  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  may  be 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  “  the  great 
cause  of  lenses  becoming  slower  is  not 
the  balsam  used  in  cementing  their 
elementary  parts  together,  but  the  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  glass  itself  by  the 
action  of  light.”  The  subject  was 
brought  before  the  British  Association 
(Brighton  meeting,  1872),  and  some 
samples  of  fine  quality  glass  shown 
“  which  from  being  quite  colorless  had 
assumed  a  very  sensible  degree  of  de¬ 
terioration  on  being  exposed  to  strong 
sunlight  under  a  mask  for  a  brief  pe¬ 
riod.  It  was  felt  that  this  deteriora¬ 
tion,  although  of  perhaps  primary  im¬ 
portance  in  such  a  case  as  the  glass 
roofing  of  a  studio  which  was  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  light,  would  also 


effect  photographic  lenses  in  which  a 
degree  of  discoloration  far  less  in 
amount  would  produce  a  greater  effect 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  exposure.” 
The  author  continues:  “To  ascertain 
whether  optical  glass  would  follow  the 
role  of  window  and  plate  glass,  we 
wrapped  a  piece  of  tin-foil  round  a 
lens  in  such  a  rnaner  as  to  allow  one- 
half  to  be  exposed,  and  this  we  placed 
where  it  could  receive  the  beams  of  a 
September  sun  for  a  protracted  period. 
Upon  being  afterwards  examined,  by 
laying  it  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the 
exposed  half  caused  the  paper  to  as¬ 
sume  a  decided  hue  of  a  character 
resembling  ‘  yellow  with  a  purplish 
tinge.” 

We  have  been  induced  to  remark 
upon  the  subject,  by  reason  of  the  re¬ 
grettable  practice  adopted  by  many 
dealers  in  photographic  apparatus  of 
exposing  cameras  and  lenses  in  their 
windows,  often  in  a  very  strong  light, 
with  the  lenses  quite  uncovered.  The 
length  of  time  in  strong  daylight  to 
which  some  of  these  optical  combina¬ 
tions  have  been  exposed  before  finally 
meeting  with  a  resting  place  in  the 
pocket  of  the  purchaser,  is  a  matter  of 
pure  conjecture — it  may  be  weeks  or 
months.  Judging  by  the  condition  of  a 
window  we  pass  almost  daily,  the  period 
of  exposure  is  very  considerable.  As  it  is 
clear  that  prolonged  exposure  to  light 
will,  in  some  cases,  lead  to  a  discolora¬ 
tion  of  the  glass  objectives,  faint  it 
may  be,  but  sufficient  to  necessitate  a 
longer  exposure  in  the  camera,  or — for 
we  are  better  oft  than  formerly — the 
use  of  a  quicker  plate,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  careful  treatment  of  a  lens 
should  not  begin  with  the  pui chaser 
and  operator.  We  have  been  taught 
to  treat  our  lenses,  some  of  them  costly. 
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and  all  of  value  in  their  respective  de¬ 
partments,  with  care  and  discretion.  A 
cap  for  the  front,  and  sometimes  for 
the  back  of  the  lens — which  is  a  good 
plan — or  a  neat  light-proof  case,  has 
been  the  rule  in  all  well-regulated 
practice,  for  many  years,  the  precaution 
being  based  upon  good  grounds,  not 


only  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  in 
strument,  but  protection  of  the  glas 
against  unnecessary  strong  light  bein< 
insured.  The  practice  we  have  referrec 
to  is  objectionable  and  unreasonable,  i 
not  the  design  of  the  makers,  nor  fai: 
to  the  person  who  ultimately  has  to  us< 
the  apparatus. 


DECORATIVE  PANEL. 


Cleo  S.  Bourgeois. 


I - * 

N  otes,  News  &  Extracts  I 


The  1905  kodak  competition.— $2,000  00  in 
>rizes !  An  innovation.  —Those  who  have 
nade  a  study  of  the  prize  lists  of  the  various 
Photographic  competitions  have  been  ira- 
>ressed  with  the  fact  that  the  greater  propor- 
ion  of  the  good  prizes  are  regularly  carried 
>ff  by  the  same  people.  This  has  of  course 
iroved  a  discouragement  to  those  of  less  ex- 
lerience.  There  are  many  amateurs  who  are 
■apable  of  making  really  excellent  work,  yet 
hey  fall  just  a  trifle  short  of  that  artistic  excel- 
ence  which  has  been  so  long  cultivated  in 
ome  of  their  co-workers.  We  believe  that 
hese  younger  enthusiasts  in  the  photographic 
ield  are  nevertheless  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
o  carry  off  some  of  the  good  things  in  the  way 
if  prizes,  and  we  have  therefore  divided  this 
•ompetition  into  two  general  classes,  the 
‘  Open  ”  and  the  “  Novice,”  these  in  turn  be- 
ng  properly  subdivided. 

The  “Open”  class  maybe  entered  by  any 
)hotographer  (not  in  our  employ)  who  complies 
vith  the  conditions  specified. 

The  “  Novice  ”  class  is  open  only  to  amateurs 
vho  have  never  won  a  prize  in  a  photographic 
contest. 

While  the  novice  classes  are  open  only  to 
hose  who  have  never  been  prize  winners,  the 
tmbitious  beginner  may,  if  he  is  attracted  by 
he  valuable  prizes  and  high  honors  offered  in 
he  “  Open  ”  class,  enter  against  the  somewhat 
teener  competition  he  will  be  sure  to  meet 
here. 

We  trust  that  both  the  beginners  in  photog- 
'aphy  and  those  who  have  often  had  their 
lames  upon  the  honor  rolls  will  be  pleased 
vith  this  eminently  just  and  fair  arrangement 
if  the  prize  list. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Rochester ,  N.  Y. 


Editor  The  Photographic  limes : 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Elmira  Camera 
-lub,  held  January  5, 1905,  the  following  officers 
vere  elected  :  President,  Maxwell  Minier ; 
Nice-President,  W.  H.  Arnold ;  Secretary- 
freasurer,  Harland  T.  Stagg. 

Board  of  Directors:  W.  J.  Wetmore,  W.  H. 
Arnold,  C.  F.  Bromley. 


After  the  election  several  interesting  papers 
were  read  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  work 
for  the  coming  year.  Refreshments  were 
served,  and  all  present  voted  a  most  enjoyable 
evening. 


The  Print  Committee  of  the  Brooklyn 
Camera  Club  announces  the  following  selec¬ 
tions  for  their  forthcoming  Competition  and 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  their  rooms,  on  Feb. 
16,  17  and  18,  tqg5  :  Rudolph  Eickermeyer, 
Fred.  T.  Kost,  Painter,  and  Curtis  Bell. 

The  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing 
these  well-known  men  to  serve  as  Jurors,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  their  selections  will  give 
universal  satisfaction. 


Lead  Intensifier. — 

A 


Lead  nitrate . , . 

4 

gms. 

62 

grs. 

Potassium  ferricynaide.  . . . 

..  6 

gms. 

93 

grs. 

Distilled  water...... . 

c.c. 

4 

ozs. 

B 

Potassium  bichromate. ... 

IO 

gms. 

154 

grs. 

Distilled  water . 

c.c. 

4 

ozs. 

A  is  sensitive  to  light,  and  should  therefore 
never  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to  da)dight. 
The  well-washed  negative  is  laid  for  10  or  15 
minutes  in  solution  A,  which  is  best  used  in 
a  covered  dish  on  account  of  its  sensitiveness. 
The  plate  takes  a  yellowish  white  color  by  the 
formation  of  ferrocyanide  ot  silver  and  ferro- 
cyanide  of  lead.  After  washing  well,  the  plates 
are  treated  with  solution  B,  and  become  a 
bright  orange  color  by  the  formation  of  chro¬ 
mate  of  lead.  They  are  then  washed  and 

• 

dried. 


Emulsion. — The  following  will  give  a  diy 
plate  emulsion  : 

Potassium  bromide .  240  grs.  24  g. 

Potasium  iodide .  8  grs.  0.8  g. 

Hard  gelatine  ( Heindrich  s,  &c.l  240  grs.  24  g. 

Distilled  water .  5  ozs-  25°  c-c- 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  water  for  about  an 
hour,  melt  by  the  aid  of  a  water  bath  at  100 
deg.  F.,  add  the  salts,  and  then  add 

Silver  nitrate .  3°°  grs. 

Distilled  water .  5  ozs.  250  c.c. 

Liq.  ammonia  fort .  9  •  s- 
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Dissolve  the  silver  and  add  sufficient  ammonia 
to  re-dissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed  and 
form  a  clear  solution.  The  temperature  should 
not  be  above  100  deg.  F.  Add  gradually  to 
the  gelatine  solution  and  stir  well,  and  leave 
in  the  water  bath  at  loodeg.  F.  for  45  minutes, 
then  add 

Hard  gelatine . 200  grs.  20  g. 

which  has  been  allowed  to  soak  in  water  for  an 
hour  and  drained.  Stir  till  this  is  all  dissolved, 
then  pour  the  emulsion  out  into  a  flat  dish  to 
set,  allow  to  stand  all  night,  and  break  up 
into  small  pieces  and  wash  in  running 
water  for  five  or  six  hours:  then  drain  and  re¬ 
melt  for  coating,  adding  a  little  alcohol  (about 
half  ounce)  to  the  above  quantity. 

For  P.O.P.  the  following  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults: 


A 


Silver  nitrate .  . 

480 

grs. 

3  2 

ft- 

Citric  acid . 

grs. 

8 

ft- 

Hot  water . 

5 lA  ozs. 

160  c 

.c. 

B 

Gelatine . 

•  I,44° 

grs. 

96 

g- 

Ammonium  chloride.. 

42 

grs. 

2.8 

g- 

Water . 

24. 

3  ozs. 

700 

g- 

c 

Tartaric  acid  . 

42 

grs. 

2.8 

g- 

Sodium  bicarbonate  . 

. 

21 

grs. 

1.4 

g- 

Alum . 

27 

grs. 

1.8 

g- 

Water . 

s 

ozs. 

140 

c  c 

Allow  the  gelatine  to  swell  in  the  water  and 
melt  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  add  the  chloride. 
Mix  B  and  C  at  50  deg.  C,  and  in  yellow  light 
add  A,  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  in 
small  quantities,  shaking  thoroughly,  and  al¬ 
low  the  emulsion  to  ripen  for  a  short  time  at 
from  40  deg.  to  50  deg.  C,  and  then  filter.  For 
matt-surface  papers  the  gelatine  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  754  grs.  or  80  g. 

Pouring  on  the  Developer. — Many  amateurs 
are  perplexed  when  their  prints  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear  lighter  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edges  ; 
these  effects  are  often  caused  by  pouring  the 
developer  on  to  the  centre  of  the  plate,  instead 
of  flooding  the  whole  surface  evenly  and  quickly 
with  the  solution.  When  using  rapid-action 
developers  it  is  most  essential  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  plate  almost  simultaneously.  To 
do  this  take  the  dish  in  the  left  hand,  and  the 
measure  containing  the  solution  in  the  right. 
Then,  slightly  tilting  the  dish  away  from  you, 
run  the  measure  quickly  along  the  edge  of  the 
dish,  at  the  same  time  emptying  the  solution 
over  the  plate. 


There  are  several  establishments  which 
combine  the  business  of  photographic  dealer 
and  optician.  In  such  a  place  there  blundered 
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the  other  day  a  man,  who  floundered  about  like! 
the  proverbial  male  cow  in  the  crockery  store, 
and  ran  his  nose  into  many  things  that  did 
not  really  concern  him.  “  What  can  I  do  for! 
you  ?  ”  blandly  asked  the  proprietor,  who  evi¬ 
dently  thought  the  man  was  not  doing  enough 
for  himself.  “  I  want  some  spectacles,”  said 
the  man,  peering  vaguely  in  the  direction  of 
the  voice.  “  Certainly  ;  step  this  way.”  He 
stepped  that  way,  upsetting  a  triple  lantern 
en  rotite .  and  submitted  10  an  optical  examina¬ 
tion.  “  Well,  what  sort  of  glasses  do  you 
recommend ?”  he  asked,  when  the  ordeal  was 
over.  “As  a  matter  of  fact,”  said  the  opti¬ 
cian,  “  you  don’t  want  glasses  at  all.  What 
you  really  require  is  a  piece  of  string  with  a 
reliable  dog  at  the  end  !  ” 


A  fine  tribute  to  literature,  and  its  power  of 
“taking  you  out  of  yourself” — where  we  all 
want  to  be -is  paid  by  a  “  Librarian  ”  in  the 
current  Rook  Monthly.  He  writes  :  “  Every 
sort  of  article  is  found  in  returned  circulating 
library  books — photographs,  hairpins,  powder 
puffs,  love  letters,  bills,  bits  of  lace  ;  in  fact, 
anything  that  will  serve  as  a  book-marker 
from  a  slice  of  bread  and  jam  to  a  five-pound 
note.”  One  would  like  to  know  the  name  of 
the  novel  that  so  fascinated  a  reader  that  it 
was  worth  a  fiver  not  to  miss  a  word. 


Medium  of  Artistic  Expression  Founded 
on  Photography. — All  honor  to  the  man  who 
obtains  fine  results  by  pure,  straight  photog¬ 
raphy  ;  but  such  a  man  is  not  necessarily  a 
better  photographer  than  one  who  obtains 
finer  results  by  dint  of  Skilful  manipulation 
and  afterwork.  The  picture  is  the  thing  to 
criticize,  not  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced. 
We  are  photographers  because  the  camera  and 
dry  plate  provide  us  with  the  means  of  artistic 
expression,  and  only  incidentally  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  dabbling  among  dishes  and  chemicals. 
When  we  become  amateur  photographers  we 
enter  into  no  agreement  to  adhere  to  strictly 
photographic  processes.  To  be  candid  to  the 
verge  of  unkindness,  our  friend  the  purist-pho¬ 
tographer  would  hardly  have  reasonable  ground 
for  complaint  if  we  turned  the  tables  upon  him 
and  dtspised  him  because  his  knowledge  of 
drawing  and  light-and-shade  would  not  permit 
him  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  a  sketch-effect  in 
gum  ! 

Alum  in  the  Fixing  Bath. — Never  add  alum 
to  the  fixing  solution.  Where  it  is  necessary, 
either  for  plates  or  paper,  it  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  either  before  or  after  fixing,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  washing  between. 
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Washing  Bands  of  Film  Negatives.— Films, 
specially  those  of  a  Tollable  nature,  are  more 
liffieult  to  wash  than  plates.  The  edges  are 
ontinually  catching  in  the  grooves  of  the  wasti¬ 
ng  tank,  or  else  the  emulsion  surface  has  a 
>eculiar  tendency  to  rub  itself  against  the  sides 
nd  bottom  of  the  tank,  generally  to  the  detri- 
nent  of  the  negative.  A  satisfactory  washing 
nethod  is  as  follows  :  After  removing  the  films 
rom  the  hypo  bath,  rinse  them  quickly  in  four 
hanges  of  water,  then  place  them  to  wash  in 
nother  tank,  changing  the  water  every  ten 
ninutes.  After  the  water  has  been  changed 
ight  or  nine  times,  the  hypo  will  be  almost 
ntirely  eliminated  from  the  films. 


Intensifying  Platinotypes  : 

The  simplest  plan  is  to  make  up  the  follow- 
ng  : 

A 


Sodium  formate . 

48  grs. 

ICO  ft. 

Distilled  water  . 

I  oz. 

1,000  c.c. 

B 

Platinum  perchloride . 

10  grs. 

20  ff. 

Distilled  water . 

I  oz. 

1,000  c.c. 

Add  15  minims  of  each  to  1  oz.  of  water  and 
ood  the  print  ;  rock  the  dish  till  the  prints 
re  dark  enough,  and  then  well  wash  and  dry. 


A  Note  on  Itensification.— Workers  often 
annot  get  the  intensifier  or  reducer,  as  the 
ise  may  be,  to  act,  especially  when  the  film 
ad  been  hardened  in  a  chrome  alum  bath. 
‘S  this  has  been  a  frequent  experience  of  my 
wn,  and  no  doubt  that  of  many  a  photographer 
1  tropics  bound  to  use  hardening  solutions,  it 
;  well  to  know  how  it  can  be  overcome.  Soak- 
ig  in  soft  water  until  the  entire  thickness  of 
ie  film  is  permeated  is  absolutely  necessary, 
t  is  of  no  use  simply  to  wet  the  surface  before 
pplying  the  intensifying  or  reducing  liquids, 
'he  film  must  be  subiected  to  a  thorough  scak- 
)gin  pure  soft  water.  Those  surfaces  which  re¬ 
el  the  water  require  more  soaking  than  those 
'hich  take  the  water  readily.  In  any  case,  a 
beral  soaking  is  a  good  thing.  When,  how¬ 
ler,  this  prolonged  immersion  proves  abor- 
ve,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  weak  solution 
f  acetic  acid,  one  part  to  one  hundred  of 
'ater,  in  which  the  plate  must  be  soaked, 
dter  the  use  of  this  bath,  a  second  of  plain 
ater  is  necessary  to  remove  the  acid.  It 
mst,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  acid 
ath  should  not  be  resorted  to  until  water  has 
^mpletely  failed. 


Tests  for  Hypo.  — The  permanganate  test  is 
enerally  considered  a  very  satisfactory  one. 


If  the  pink  solution  does  not  change  color  with¬ 
in  a  few  minutes  after  a  little  of  the  drainings 
from  the  print  or  negative  has  been  added,  the 
quantify  of  hypo  left  in  the  film  must  be  very 
small  indeed. 

Another  test  is  as  follows:  A  piece  of  starch 
the  size  of  a  pea  is  beaten  up  with  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  water,  and  boiled  to  a  clear  jelly. 
To  this  is  added  one  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine, 
which  will  give  it  a  dark  blue  color.  A  test 
tube  is  filled  with  the  drainings  suspected  to 
contain  hypo,  and  one  drop  of  the  blue  solution 
is  added  and  stirred  up.  If  any  hypo  is  present 
the  color  will  be  discharged.  To  test  a  print 
it  is  sufficient  to  brush  over  the  back  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dilute  solution  of  the  tincture  of  iodine. 
The  presence  of  a  blue  mark  indicates  the  ab- 
scence  of  hypo. 

Another  test  is  to  add  a  drop  or  two  of  a  sil¬ 
ver  nitrate  solution  to  the  water  suspected  of 
containing  hypo  and  to  boil  it.  A  yellow 
or  black  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of 
hypo. 

“Tones”  and  “  Values.”— Some  confu¬ 
sion  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  average  amateur 
concerning  the  terms  “tone”  and  “value,” 
and  the  precise  meaning  of  each.  This  is  due 
in  a  measure  to  the  loose  manner  in  which  the 
words  are  used  by  photographic  writers. 
Strictly  speaking,  tone  refers  to  hue  or  color. 
We  say  that  a  P.O.  P.  print  is  of  fine  tone,  for 
instance,  when  its  purples  are  rich  and  trans¬ 
parent.  Value,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses 
a  more  subtle  distinction,  and  refers  exclusively 
to  the  difference  of  strength  in  shades  of  the 
same  color.  For  example,  the  value  of  the 
delicate  half-tones  on  the  face  in  a  portrait  are 
responsible  forgiving  mouldingto  the  features. 
If  these  values  are  incorrectly  rendered,  the 
result  will  be  flat  or  harsh,  according  to  the 
amount  of  under  or  over-exposure.  The  art 
of  correctly  rendering  the  values  of  a  picture 
comprises  the  whole  art  of  light  and  shade. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  orthochromatic 
plates  and  a  suitable  screen  are  so  essential. 
We  cannot,  in  photography,  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  one  tone  of  green  and  another,  except 
in  monochrome  ;  the  painter  has  the  resources 
of  his  palette  to  distinguish  between  light 
green  and  dark  green  ;  the  photographer  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  accurate  rendering  of 
colors  in  monochrome. 

A  picture  is  said  to  be  low  in  tone  when  its 
tones  are  comparatively  heavy  and  devoid  of 
“pluck  but  a  picture  may  be  very  low  in 
tone  and  yet  accurate  in  its  relative  values. 
Tone  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  values  are  the  sinc- 
qna-?ion  of  a  truthful  rendering. 
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Just  a  suggestion.  —  Try  Velox  re-developer, 
a  most  simple  process  producing  rich  and  del¬ 
icate  sepia  tones  on  Velox  and  bromide  papers. 

Did  you  ever  find  anything  of  Eastman’s 
that  wasn’t  good  ?  Of  course  not.  As  the  new 
things  come  out  try  them  and  keep  up  to  date. 


The  New  York  Lens  Company  is  owned 
by  O.  H.  Peck,  formerly  proprietor  of  a  large 
Photo  Supply  House  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
which  he  sold  about  three  years  ago  to  a  syndi¬ 
cate.  Mr.  Peck  is  one  of  the  most  expert  lens 
judges  in  America  to-day,  and  it  is  a  safe 
policy  to  take  his  advice  upon  any  and  all 
doubtful  points. 

Our  friend,  W.  I.  Scandlin,  lived  up  to  his 
reputation  for  thoroughness  when  he  prepared 
the  revised  edition  of  “  Hammer’s  Little  Book.” 
This  booklet,  issued  for  the  purpose  of  adver¬ 
tising  Hammer  Plates,  is  not  only  an  effective 
advertisement  for  a  most  popular  plate  but 
contains  a  great  amount  of  good,  solid  and 
easily  digested  information.  Every  photog¬ 
rapher  should  have  a  copy  of  the  booklet  and 
hang  it  up  by  a  good,  strong  string,  as  he  will 
want  to  refer  to  it  often. 


The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co.  are  show¬ 
ing  an  advance  model  of  their  Auto-Graflex. 
This  is  really  a  wonderful  little  camera,  making 
use  of  the  reflecting  mirror  and  focal  plane 
shutter  and  taking  pictures  3 %  by  4^.  The 
Auto-Graflex  is  very  light  and  compact,  weigh¬ 
ing  only  two  and  one-half  pounds,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  No.  2  Bull’s-eye. 

They  have  in  preparation  a  booklet  desciip- 
tive  of  same  that  will  be  sent  on  request  as 
soon  as  issued. 


A  word  to  all  makers  of  photographic  ma¬ 
terial  or  apparatus.  Whether  you  advertise 
with  us  or  not  send  us  a  description  of  any¬ 
thing  new  you  have  to  sell  so  we  may  tell  our 
readers  about  it.  We  are  broad  enough  to  re¬ 
alize  that  you  may  have  excellent  reasons  for 
not  taking  space  with  us  at  present  ;  that 
point  we  can  argue  with  you  later,  but  mean¬ 


while  keep  us  posted  so  we  can  keep  the  pub! 
posted  ;  it  wont  hurt  either  of  us. 

If  you  are  advertising  with  us  it  is  your  du 
to  keep  us  posted  so  we  may  render  to  you  tl 
full  value  of  the  space  you  have  paid  for. 


So  many  requests  for  the  interesting  ph 
tographs  reproduced  by  the  Bausch  &  Lon 
Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
“  Semi-Centennial  Souvenir  and  Photograph 
Catalogs  ”  have  been  received  that  the  cot 
pany  has  had  prepared  a  series  of  prints  whi< 
will  now  be  supplied  to  inquirers  at  the  nor 
inal  cost  of  ten  cents  each  to  cover  the  cost 
print  and  mailing.  As  these  prints  are  n 
only  beautiful  examples  of  lens  work  but  inte 
esting  pictures  as  well,  many  of  our  reade 
will  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  this  oppo 
tunity  to  obtain  some  “simon  pure”  sampk 
of  good  photography. 


The  putting  on  the  market  of  Mills’  Flas 
Artridge,  by  Pinkham  &  Smith  of  288-2* 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  makes  a  step  forwai 
in  flashlight  photography  which  the  amatei 
and  professional  alike  have  long  felt  tl 
need  of. 

Without  going  into  extensive  detail,  th 
Flash  Artridge  consists  of  a  small  woode 
trough  about  five  inches  long,  which  is  fille 
with  fifty  grains  of  Mills’  flash  compound.  E 
simply  engaging  the  Artridge  (see  advertis 
ment  in  this  issue)  in  the  handle  supplied  an 
removing  the  cover,  a  flash  lamp  is  ready  f< 
use  instantly.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  wbi 
all  manufacturers  of  the  old  style-flash  car 
ridges  have  advocated  spreading  the  flas 
powder  in  a  ridge,  none  have  heretofore  pr< 
vided  a  neat  and  inexpensive  method  of  s 
doing. 

Mills’  Flash  Artridge  gives  off  no  sparks,  e: 
plodes  instantaneously  with  practically  no  d* 
ton.ation,  makes  little  smoke  and  dust,  and 
exceptionally  safe  and  clean  to  handle. 

The  New  York  wholesale  agents  are  Wn 
Murphy  &  Co.,  12  East  Fifteenth  Street.  Co 
respondence  addressed  to  them,  or  Pinkham  « 
Smith,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
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The  “  Velveta  ”  Folding  Background- 
Sextuple  Design. —Amateur  Portraitures,  the 
acme  of  kodaking,  reaches  its  highest  ex¬ 
pression  with  the  use  of  photographic  back¬ 
grounds,  such  as  are  in  universal  use  by 
photographers.  You  cannot  make  artistic 
portraits  with  incongruous  home  fittings  as  a 
background  for  your  subject.  To  secure  the 
artistic  harmonious  results  achieved  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  use  a  “Velveta”  Folding  Back¬ 
ground.  This  new  style  ground  is  made  on 
material  as  flexible  as  a  common  every-day 
pocket  handkerchief.  Can  be  folded  and  carried 
in  a  small  box  ;  just  the  accessory  to  take  any 
where  with  you.  Always  ready.  Stretch  it  on 
a  frame  and  all  the  wrinkles  disappear.  Can¬ 
not  be  chafed,  dented,  nor  scratched,  and  it 
will  never  wear  out.  Send  to  the  Hub  Scenic 
Co.,  No.  r  Brandon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sepia  Tones  on  Velox.— As  inquiries  for  a 
process  of  securing  Sepia  tones  on  Velox  have 
increased  considerably,  it  is  evident  that  tor 
warm-toned  developing-out  paper  prints  there 
is  a  growing  demand,  which  will  be  satisfied 
by  Velox  Re-Developer. 

Permanency :  Prints  toned  in  Hypo-Alum 
have  been  proved  permanent  by  thousands  of 
users  of  Velox  and  in  exploiting  Velox  Re- 
Developer  the  first  statement  we  wish  to  make 
is,  that  treating  a  Velox  print  according  to  our 
new  process  gives  a  result  which  is  chemically 
identical  to  that  obtained  by  the  Hypo-Alum 
toning,  also  that  the  Re-Developed  print  suf¬ 
fers  no  change  in  detail  or  gradation. 

Quality:  Re-Developed  Velvet  Velox  rivals 
Sepia  Carbon,  while  Special  Rough  prints 
turned  Sepia  by  our  method  appeal  to  the 


majority  of  photographers  as  being  superior  to 
Sepia  Platinum.  A  Velox  print  of  any  texture 
of  surface,  which  when  made  was  evenly  fixed 
and  thoroughly  washed ,  will  give  a  desirable 
result  when  Re-Developed. 

Some  additional  features  of  Velox  Re-Devel¬ 
oper  are  as  follows  : 

Uniformity  :  Following  the  directions  given 
herewith  will  insure  absolute  uniformity. 

Rapidity  :  A  Velox  print  can  be  turned  Sepia 
in  less  than  two  minutes’  time. 

Cost :  Three  hundred  cabinet  prints  or  their 
equivalent,  can  be  Re-Developed  by  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  50  cent  package. 

To  Prepare  Solutions :  Prepare  bleaching 
bath  by  dissolving  contents  of  one  capsule 
(marked  Bleaching  Agent)  in  four  ounces  of 
water  to  w^hich  should  be  added  three  drops  of 
pure  aqua  ammonia. 

Prepare  re-developing  solution  by  mixing 
one-half  ounce  of  the  liquid  from  the  bottle 
with  one  pint  of  water. 

Directions— (1)  Immerse  print  in  bleaching 
bath,  letting  it  remain  until  only  faint  traces  of 
half-tone  are  left  and  the  black  of  the  shadows 
has  disappeared.  (The  image  will  then  resemble 
that  of  an  undeveloped  Platinum  print.)  This 
operation  will  take  about  one  minute.  (2) 
Rinse  thoroughly  in  clean  cold  wmter.  (3)  Place 
in  re-developing  solution  until  original  detail 
returns.  (For  about  fifteen  seconds.)  (4)  Wash 
for  half  an  hour  in  running  water. 

A  package  of  Velox  Re-Developer  contains 
14  capsules  of  bleaching  agent  and  a  4  ounce 
bottle  of  concentrated  Re-Developer;  it  retails 
for  50  cents. 

Nepera  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PLAYING  HORSE. 


LA  ROMANY 


James  H.  McCorkle. 


The  Photographic  Times 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography.  Issued  the  first  of  each  month 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  : 

For  One  Year,  $1.00.  For  Six  Months,  50  Cents.  Sample  Copy,  10  Cents, 

On  Foreign  Subscriptions,  50c.  musi  be  added  io  pay  postage. 

Remit  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft,  P.  O.  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 

Subscriptions  to  The  Photographic  Times  received  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  also  the  American  News  Co.,  and  all  its  branches.  & 

ADVERTISING  RATES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication.  Advertisers 
receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

All  literary  contributions,  correspondence, -'Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor;  all  advertising 

matter  to  the  Advertising  Manager. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION. 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Business  Opportunities. 


For  Sale — Continued. 


In  answer  to  many  inquiries  for  extra  copies 
of  “The  Fire  Fly,”  which  was  used  as  a 
Frontispiece  to  our  June  number,  we  have 
procured  a  limited  number  of  loose  copies 
which  we  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  in  stamps, 
as  long  as  our  supply  holds  out. 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 
39  Union  Square,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  NOTICE!  — With  my  entirely 
tew  plan,  your  same  tools,  and  a  little  of  your  spare  time 
vou  can  easily  get  some  extra  dollars.  Particulars  for 
stamp.  Address,  P.  F.  Noyes,  Myers,  Fla. 


WANTED  —  Amateurs  to  exchange  prints,  souvenir 
ards  and  lantern  slides.  One  dollar  subscription  to  Pho¬ 
nographic  East  includes  the  use  of  Exchange  and  For  Sale 
olumns.  Address  The  East  Publishing  Co.,  Box  -,8g, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED— Amateurs  having  cameras  (not  kodaks),  4x5, 
>r  any  size  larger,  can  earn  $5  00  per  week  by  taking  pic- 
ures  for  us  at  home.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Oval 
Portrait  Company,  Caxton  Building,  Chicago, 


CATALOGUE  OF  1905  BACKGROUNDS  FREE. 
Packard  Bros.,  Background  Painters,  Boston,  Mass. 


QUICK  PRINTING  PROCESS— Result  obtained  in 
hree  minutes.  Address,  for  particulars,  Vilfort,  42  Rue 
St.  Jean,  Lyons,  France. 


For  Sale. 


CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  to  buy  finest  located  Studio 
in  Massachusetts  city  of  over  100,000.  Old  established  ; 
50,000  negatives;  reprint  orders  paying  half  expenses. 
High-class  work.  A  bargain.  Pay  for  itself  in  eight  months. 
Address,  F.  W.  Tyler,  147  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— New  York  Studio  in  shopping  district; 
well  equipped  ;  occupy  three  floors  ;  Studio  and  reception 
room  on  first  floor;  established  18  years.  For  particulars, 
address  W.  C.  O.,  care  of  George  Murphy,  57  E.  gth  St.. 


BARGAIN  -For  sale,  old  established  Photograph  Gal¬ 
lery,  including  building,  located  at  prominent  corner,  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  Address, 
Walker,  corner  Fifth  and  Green  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  Fet. 


GALLERY  TO  LET — In  hustling  town  in  Western 
New  York.  Established  thirty-five  years  ;  with  01  without 
outfit;  reason  for  renting,  death  of  former  owner.  Fine 
opening  for  good  all  around  artist.  Address  F.  C.  Hooker, 
Addison,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET— Corner  of  Broadway  and  Willoughby  Ave.: 
fine  location  for  Photographer.  Address,  K.,  ion  Broad¬ 
way,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Employment  Wanted. 


WANTED  by  a  first-class  man  of  fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  a  position  in  a  photographic  gallery.  Address,  J.  L. 
Crocker,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — An  old  established  business  on  account  of 
leath  of  proprietor,  first-class  Studio,  finely  equipped  in  all 
lepartments,  two  floors,  each  floor  27  x  56.  Finest  location 
n  the  city;  steam  heat,  all  modern  improvements  ;  also 
irst-class  room  for  making  enlargements,  and  retiring 
'ooms.  Terms,  $2,500;  or  will  sell  a  half  interest  for 
81,400,  cash,  to  first-class  photographer.  Address,  Mary 
F.  Montignani,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — The  leading  Studio  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  8,000 
copulation — 10,000  more  outside  towns  to  draw  from.  Over 
ro.ooo  negatives.  Equipped  to  11x14.  Possession  April 
tst ;  new  slant  light.  Only  one  other  gallery  (portable). 
Best  reason  for  selling.  For  particulars  write  to  W.  H. 
Bay,  242  ^lill  Street,  Bristol,  I’a. 


FOR  SALE — Goerz  Double  Anastigmat,  Series  III., 
Rovers  3^x4%  full  opening;  4 K  focus.  Fitted  to  Goerz 
sector  Shutter.  Good  as  new.  Both  lens  and  shutter  $35. 
Address  W.  H.  Lawrence,  3oTrinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  OPERATOR,  open  for  engagement 
January  1st,  desires  permanent  position  in  first-class 
studio.  Samples  submitted  ;  references.  Address,  Opera¬ 
tor,  238  East  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 


POSITION  WANTED— A-t  all  round  man,  15  year's 
experience.  Does  not  drink  or  smoke.  Address  Photog¬ 
rapher,  Waverly  House,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted . 


WANTED— First-class  Commercial  Photographer;  one 
who  thoroughly  understands  printing,  developing  and 
toning  small  pictures  for  commercial  purposes.  Good 
salary  to  right  party.  Address  Commercial,  care  hi 
Photographic  Times. 


WANTED— Carbon  printer.  Address  G.  F.,  care  Pho¬ 
tographic  Times,  3g  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times. 
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Eastman  KodaK  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE,  NEW 
COMPETITION. 


$2,000  IN  PRIZES  FOR  THE  USERS 

OF  KODAK  PRODUCTS.  SPECIAL 

CONSIDERATION  FOR  THE  NOVICE. 

The  Kodak  Competitions  which 
have  been  held  during  the  past  six  or 
seven  years  have  been  something  of  a 
revelation  in  that  they  have  shown 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
amateurs  who  take  photography  seri¬ 
ously  are  frequent  users  of  the  Kodak. 
The  same  names  that  appear  as  Salon 
Exhibitors  have  appeared  in  the 
Kodak  prize  lists  and  often  times  the 
pictures  that  have  hung  on  the  Salon 
walls  were  from  the  same  negative  that 
won  cash  and  honor  in  the  Kodak 
competition. 

This  fact  while  most  gratifying  to 
us  because  it  shows  how  high  the 
Kodak  is  held  in  the  estimation  of  the 
photographic  leaders,  has  nevertheless 
brought  forcibly  to  our  attention  the 
further  fact  that  the  beginner  in 
photographic  work  has  but  a  small 
chance  against  these  people  who  have 
spent  years  in  earnest  photographic 
endeavor.  In  fairness  to  both  classes, 
therefore,  and  because  we  want  our 
competition  to  be  open  to  all  photog¬ 
raphers ',  we  have  provided  classes  for 
the  “Novice,”  i.  e.  amateurs  who 
have  never  won  a  prize ,  and  ‘  ‘  Open  ’  ’ 
classes  in  which  everyone  is  entitled 
to  compete. 

We  believe  that  this  classification 
puts  the  competition  on  a  fairer  basis 
than  any  that  has  preceded  it,  and 
that  accordingly  it  will  receive  most 
hearty  support.  To  win  in  the 
“Open”  class  will  certainly  be  one 
of  the  highest  of  photographic  honors. 

Circulars  giving  full  information 
may  be  had  at  the  dealers  or  will  be 
mailed  upon  request. 


(0 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Lastman  KodaK  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  " 


A  KodaK  Home  Portrait 

by  the  Steadman  System. 


Anybody  can  learn  to  do  this  sort  of  work  at  home 
and  with  the  simplest  apparatus.  Steadman’s  ‘  Home 
Portraiture  ”  not  only  throws  new  light  on  timing  and 
development  but  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
the  relative  positions  of  subject  and  camera  and  light. 

Paper  Covers,  ===  =  =  25  Cents. 

Leather  Covers,  =  ==  =  =  ^5  Cents. 


Jit  the  dealers,  or  by  mail. 

(2) 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Spreader  Plash  Cartridge ,  8 feet  distant.  Stop  No.  16. 


A  Sample  Illustration 

from  Wm.  S,  Ritch’s 

“Amateur  Portraiture 
by  Flashlight.” 

The  most  practical  little  work  on  flash  por 
traiture  ever  published  for  the  amateur.  Well 
written,  cleverly  illustrated  and  contains  diagrams 
that  show  just  what  you  want  to  Know. 

Price,  10  Cents. 


At  the  dealers  or  by  mail . 


(3) 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Nepera 

Solution 


A  Universal  Developer 

For  Velox,  (except  glossy)  DeKKo, 
Azo,  Bromide  Paper  and  Lantern 
Slides  and  in  connection  with 
Nepera  Capsules  a  perfect  devel¬ 
oper  for  Film  or  Plates. 

At  All  Dealers .  25  Cents . 


Nepera  Division, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times 
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Seed  Plates  in  England 


Eyemouth* 

“When  you  suggested  that  I  use  Seed  Plates, 
saying  that  you  were  positive  they  would  give  me  satis¬ 
faction,  as  they  were  the  best  plate  in  the  world,  I  took 
the  statement  1  cum  grano  sails/  but  when  I  developed 
the  first  two  plates,  with  my  usual  developer,  I  got  an 
eye-opener;  the  amount  of  detail  and  brilliancy  was  quite 
foreign  to  what  I  had  been  getting*  By  the  time  the 
dozen  were  all  developed  I  was  quite  converted  to  your 
and  the  maker's  opinion  that  they  are  the  finest  plates 
in  the  world,  and  I,  for  one,  speaking  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  would  rather  pay  6d*  per  dozen  more 
than  use  any  other  make  of  plate  on  the  market,  as  the 
amount  of  latitude  in  exposing  and  developing  is  most 
extraordinary,  and  in  a  studio  this  is,  as  you  know*  most 
certainly  worth  a  lot  to  a  professional,  and  as  for 
amateurs'  use,  it  is  the  very  plate  for  them/ 


tt 


WALTER  FLEET. 


Have  you  read  our  new  booklet,  “Art  of  Negative  Making. **  Send  for  a  Copy. 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


(  New  York  Depot,  Fifty-seven  East  Ninth  Street 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

...EJTABLIiHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

WORTH  ST  (If l (l  ImpOrtePS  NEW  YOKIv 


WORM  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JERYET 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

CHEMICALS  ~ 


Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids ,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia ,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

V'E,  MANUFACTURE  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ART5  AND 

. .  TECHNICAL  PURPOiEJ  . . 


I)  P  O  A/T O  nwr1  I7XT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
JL>  V/TA  Y  vJJ  JLL/INI  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 

—  -  _  .  —  32  parts  of  water  .  .  .  .  . 


ONTHLY  PRICE,  LliT  IIYUED. 


REFINERJ  OF  PHOTO  .SILVER  AND  GOLD  NVAJ  I  E. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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3  DIFFERENCES 


Worth  Bearing  in  Mind  a 


THE  DIFFERENCE 

is  great  between  what  you  want  and 
what  you  get  when  using  the  ordinary, 
so-called  rapid  plate. 

THE  DIFFERENCE 

between  what  you  get  and  want  to  get 
when  using  Hammer’s  Extra  Fast,  or 
Special  Extra  Fast  Plate  is  very  slight. 

THE  DIFFERENCE 

between  our  claim  that  the  Hammer 
Extra  Fast  and  Special  Extra  Fast  re¬ 
present  the  highest  type  of  rapid  plates 
on  the  market  and  their  actual  studio 
performance,  exists  only  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  do  not  know  their  work¬ 
ing  qualities.  We  stand  behind  this 
claim  !  Try  these  plates.  Blue  Label 
(Extra  Fast),  Red  Label,  (Special  Extra 
F  ast) . 

Send  for  Hammer’s  Little  Book,  “  A 
Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making”.  It’s 
new,  free  and  interesting. 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO 

SAINT  LOUIS  MISSOUR 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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TT  Or  I  ’  T'  I  '  An  enlarged  and  re- 

/  ^  ^  ^  vised  edition  of  the 

3yko  Manual.  Contains  valuable  information 


ind  instruction  for  the  manipulation  of  devel- 
>ping  papers.  The  cause  and  remedy  of  any 
msatisfactory  result  is  readily  ascertained  when 
his  booklet  is  consulted.  Send  for  a  copy  at 
)nce.  It  is  supplied  gratis  on  appli  cation. 

CYKO  is  made  in  three  degrees  of  contrast  for  each  surface, 
contrast,  normal  and  soft,  and  in  six  different  surfaces.  Do 
you  realize  the  great  advantage  of  this  feature"?  It  enables 
the  photographer  to  obtain  satisfactory  prints  with  any 
sort  of  negative.  A  point  worth  considering,  isn’t  it? 


"he  following  is  a  testimonial  from  one  of  the  leading  pictorialists  in  this  country 


H  M  PtPS0>6K»».a«nl 
C"A6  f  rt*VlS.S«cV*lre«» 
»  K  1EUSSUX 


locWiy  SMW  nta^pn.ui^oi 


HOt  RNf  ft  &  HAVE  S  ,.OSAC  t  a  CO 
MOMf  orr<ct  a  f*cronr  Suwaioax 


a/O 


7  9**7e* 


V^^CyvrvJUl 

^Jt|v  QajJL )  <L  jdL-i 

^cC^odLss  c-y«~ba_.  o~Q  pjL&  «yvUpkA 

3  CXaa-  cSL  OlajxA^  — /  'C-OCt/f 

hfvj.  -|/\AVAAj^  p_AS-  'uh'  /•■O-ft 

tf  -|aj<jvw  ‘O'va.^  •'Yvslxj,  oJaLm-a.  , 

jLa  Jh-susLA^  o_t>JLc^  -«C  pr\AvCfcfe  Axf 

E\f  Ckcv>UL> 

^fjL.  OiL'Or<A.  ^ 

cxJin,  pJ2\^  p/C^AA'  &Cky*sU  ''LoTa. 

A^JLkJ~Z  (p>  OJAX^-cdf  NAaA^J, 

yMNJL 


/Cw  . 


^OSjdbL  hsuH\r  UA/LjfjbO 
/ 


122  Fifth  Avenue 


rhe  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co.,  nVw  York  city 

We  will  furnish  a  sample  package  of  any  grade  of  “  Cyko  ”  free  on  request. 
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For  Portraits 
and  Ultra  Fast 
Exposures 

THE 

Latest  Goerz  Lervs 

IS  THE 

Series  IB,  F.  45—55 

-  - -  - - rrzz -  — 

With  th  s  Lens  you  can  get  a  perfect 
picture  under  conditions  of  light 
which  make  other  Lenses 
useless.  The  Goerz  Sector 

Shutters  on  hand  in  all  Sizes 
at  reduced  prices.  Ask  for  booklet. 

Ground  Prize,  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

c.  P.  GOERZ 

FLoom  45,  52  E.  Union.  Sq\iaLre,  New  York 
Berlin  London  Perris 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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British.  Annual 


Paper  50c.  Postage  28c.  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  REFERENCE 
BOOK  PUBLISHED 


Now  R.eecdy 


EVERY  UP-TO-DATE  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHER  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY 


CHICAGO  g-' 

23  E.  Lake  St.  D* 


GENNERT 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Standard 

E.  XTRA 


A  Plate  of 


Extraordinary  Quality. 


Negatives  remarkable  for  brilliancy,  and  softness 
of  gradation  in  the  half-tones. 


ALL  DEALERS. 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 


EASTMAN  KODAK.  CO. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  booklet :  “  Development  Simplified 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Extreme  Rapidity 

WITH  GREAT  ROWER  IN 
RENDERING  COLOR  VALUES!! 


These  two  essentials  to  a.  perfect  plaTe  rea.ch 
the  highest  point  of  perfection  in  the 


CRAMER  ISO  BRAND 

Speed  thact  makes  them  indispensable  in  the 
short,  dark  da^ys  of  winter,  emd  color  sensitive¬ 
ness  thact  renders  the  most  delicate  flesh  tones, 
correct  vadues  of  color  in  eyes,  hair  and  back¬ 
grounds  give  them  at  power  thact  is  adl  their 
own.  Only  those  who  use  the 

CRAMER  ISO  PLATES 

obtain  the  highest  perfection  in  negative  making. 
“It's  all  in  the  plate"  Send  for  booklet. 


G.  Cram 

Saint  Louis 


er  Dry 


CHICAGO 
39  State  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Room  39,  819  Market  Street 


Plate 

IY1  issouri 

NEW  YORK 
93  University  Place 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times 
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LENSES  NEW  LENSES 

Our  new  catalogue,  which  will  soon  bz  ready 
for  mailing,  will  illustrate  a  number  of  new 
lenses,  of  different  kinds,  for  portrait,  group  and 
field  work,  interiors,  etc.,  etc.  You  ought  to  know 
about  them,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
the  information  upon  application.  But  don't  for¬ 
get  that  we  can  sell  you  any  good  make  of  lens  at 
the  lowest  prices  and  on  the  most  liberal  terms — 
payment  or  lease  plan.  ^ 

The  New  York  Lens  Company 

1133  BROADWAY,  ....  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


COOPER  HEWITT 
MERCURY  VAPOR  LAMPS 

FOR  DIRECT  CURRENT 
LIGHTING  CIRCUITS  ONLY 

The  Most  Efficient  Electric  Light  Known 

STRONGLY  ACTINIC 

For  all  photographic  purposes  a  perfect  substi¬ 
tute  for  daylight 


PRINTING  OUTFIT. 


Write  for  'BooKJel  and  “Prices 

Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Comp’y 

220  West  29th  Street,  New  York 


- 

SKYLIGHT  OUTFIT. 

STUDIOS— Full  time  exposures  in  one  to  two 
seconds. 

PRINTING — Rapid  and  uniform  ;  no  heat. 
ENLARGING — No  condensers;  even  illumination. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING — Illumination  of  copy  and 
printing  on  zinc  and  copper. 

BLUE  PRINTING. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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W.  E.  HOYT,  G.  E.  P.  Agt., 
335  Broadway,  New  York  City 


D.CINL  pass'r  and  tkt. 
ST.  LOUIS. 


“A  new  ‘promised  land.’” 

SALT  LAKE 
IN  WINTER. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  which 
traverses  a  new  promised  land,  sits 
the  gem  of  Utah— Salt  Lake  City. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  the  city  is 
of  unusual  interest,  and  a  visit  is 
always  enjoyable.  It  can  best  be 
reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES, 

and  their  connections. 

A  copy  of  No.  5  of  the  “  Four- Track  Series,” 
“  America’s  Winter  Resorts,”  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address;  on  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp,  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


WHAT  I  DO. 

FOR  TWENTY  years  I  have  been  supplying  many  of  the  best 
families  throughout  the  country  with  all  their  supplies  from 
New  York— supplies  of  every  nature— for  I  purchase  anything 
sold  in  this  market. 

In  addition  I  execute  any  honorable  commission,  such  as  the  dye¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  of  garments,  fabrics,  laces,  feathers  and  gloves. 
Chaperons  furnished  for  all  occasions.  Tickets  for  travel  or 
theater  secured  in  best  location.  Crepe  reflnished.  Plaiting  and 
pinking.  Fur  garments  redyed,  repaired,  remodeled  and  stored. 

No  commission  is  charged  (I  am  satisfied  with  that  allowed  me 
by  the  dealer),  but  the  subscription  to  my  agency  is  $1  per  year. 
This  scheme  was  adopted  three  years  since,  when  the  growth  of  the 
business  made  it  imperative  that  mere  triflers  and  “sample  fiends” 
be  dropped  from  my  lists.  But  in  addition  to  any  service  I  may 
directly  render  I  now  publish 


Shop  Talk, 


an  illustrated  magazine,  which  has  grown  in  two  years  from  a 
pamphlet  of  16  pages  to  a  book  of  over  90. 

It  is  an  authority  on  the  prevailing  modes  here  and  abroad. 
Under  the  headings  of  “Fashion  Notes”  and  Household  Topics 
it  gives  timely  hints  of  great  value  in  every  home.  It  has  an 
“Exchange  Column”  which  is  of  material  benefit  to  many.  Some 
of  the  best  professional  Fashion  writers  in  the  city  are  on  its  staii 
of  regular  contributors.  “Ruth  Edwards’  Letters  to  Mothers  and 
Children”  are  classics.  Under  “Things  Theatrical’  current  attrac¬ 
tions  on  the  metropolitan  stage  are  commented  on  and  handsome 

r>n«tnmes  worn  by  leading  actresses  are  illustrated. 

C°SNot withstanding  the  treat  outlay.  “Shop  Talk”  is  sent  free 
every  month  to  all  subscribers  to  my  agency.  Sample  copies  at  15 
cents  They  are  accompanied  by  my  booklet  describing  my 
methods  in  detail  and  giving  names  of  prominent  and  satisfied 
patrons  in  every  State  and  Territory. 

Accounts  payable  the  first  of  each  month,  will  be  opened  with 
satisfactory  parties.  In  other  cases,  remittance  in  N  Y.  Exchange, 
Exnress  or  P  O.  Money-Order  must  accompany  order. 


A  deposit  of  at  least  $5.00  must 
be  sent  with  C.  O.  D.  orders. 


Kate  EL  Tirney, 

35  and  37  East  20th\  Street, 

Established  1884 •  NEW  YORIC. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times. 
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PER.CIVAL  CARMICHAEL 

36  Bromfield  Street,  Wesleyan  Building,  Boston 


Carries  the  Largest  Stock  of  the  UnrivaJled  Goerz 
Anacstigma-t  Lenses,  Trieder  Binoculars  e^nd 
Auschutz  FoceJ  Ple^rve  Cameras  in  New  England 

AI  so  Graphic,  Gra.flex,  Reflex,  Century  and  Premo  Cameras  and  Supplies 


THE  ONLY  EXCLUSIVELY  HIGH-GRADE  CAM¬ 
ERA  AND  LENS  EXCHANGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Acid  Sulphite  of  Soda 

Is  Invaluable  in  the  Dark  Room, 
and  should  form  a  part  of  every 
Photographers  Outfit. 

Acid  Sulphite,  in  connection  wirh  the  Hypo  baths, 
serves  to  clear  the  bath,  reduces  the  time  of  fixing  very 
considerably,  and  gives  exceptionaliy  clear  and  stainless 
negatives.  It  is  also  invaluable  for  fixing  lantern  slides. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  preservative  for  Pyro,  Hydrochi- 
none  or  Eikonogen  in  developers,  but  not  in  those  de¬ 
velopers  where  all  the  ingredients  are  in  one  bottle. 

Each  pint  weighs  one  and  one  quarter  pounds,  full 
weight. 

Price,  per  Pint  Bottle,  40  Cents. 

"To  be  Had  op  Ale  Dealers. 


1878.  1904. 

STANDARD  PHOTO  GOODS. 
GEORGE  MURPHY,  INC. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


No.  2013  A. 

Newport  Stairway,  Wall,  and 
!!  Bench  Combination 

This  is  a  very  practical  accessory 
for  posing:  either  Children  or  Adults, 
and  consists  of  Post,  Rail  Piece, 
Back  Wall  Piece,  Steps,  and  Bench, 
all  parts  detachable.  Steps  have 
an  extension  platform,  with  hinged 
legs  on  back  to  fold  in,  when  plat¬ 
form  is  not  in  use.  Bench  can  be 
put  on  floor,  and  used  as  the  third 
riser  of  steps.  It  is  made  of  wood 
and  composition,  and  finished  in  oil 
color,  marbleized  effect,  with  relief 
work  in  gold  bronze.  £ 


ROUGH  &  CALDWELL 
High  Art  Backgrounds  and 
Accessories 

STUDIO: 

122  W.  29th  Street,  New’  York,  U.S.A. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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QUAKER  GITY 
GARD  GOMPANY 

212-214-316  DOCK  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HIGH  GRADE  CARD  MOUNTS 


FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  YOUR  COPY  OF 

THE 

American  Annual  of  Photography 

. .  .  AND  .  .  . 

Photographic  Times  Almanac 

for  1905? 

THERE  ARE  ONLY  A  VERY  FEW  COPIES  LEFT 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Winner 
Of  The 
Grand  Prize 
1904 


At  The 

Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition 
St.  Louis,  Wo. 


THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 


AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  New  York  Office, 

CLINTON  AND  FULTON  STS.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Some  Pen  Points  for  Particular  People 

You  don’t  want  to  have  to  think  about  your  pen  when  you  are  writing.  The  time 
to  think  about  a  pen  is  when  you  buy  it 

Pen-making  in  its  perfection,  is  the  accomplished  ideal  of  the  great  modern  establishment 
where  STYLUS  PENS  are  made.  The  Stylus  “does  its  work  and  it  holds  its  peace” 


FIVE  STYLES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  HAND  AND  EVERY  KIND  OF  WORK 


The  Stylus  Falcon 

No.  302 

The  most  popular  of 
pens.  Holding  a  large 
quantity  of  ink,  with 
points  neither  too  coarse 
nor  too  fine.  No  pen  so 
exactly  suits  so  many 
people  in  its  action. 

6o  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  Falcon  Stub 

No.  77 

The  smoothest  stub 
pen  made.  The  point 
glides  over  the  paper 
without  perceptible  fric¬ 
tion,  while  the  shape  has 
all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Stylus  Falcon 

75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  College  Pen 

No.  I 

A  fine  pen  for  fine  writing 
Few  manufacturers  succeed  ir 
making  a  perfect  pen  as  finea^ 
this,  as  the  process  of  slitting-— 
the  last  operation  of  manufac¬ 
ture — damages  the  point  unless 
great  care  is  exercised.  This 
pen  is  as  perfect  as  the  coarser 
pens,  flexible  and  durable,  — a 
triumph  of  pen  making. 

75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  Pen  “  S  ” 

A  smooth  Stub,  more 
flexible  than  the  Stylus 
Falcon,  No.  77.  Writers 
who  require  a  coarse 
pen  with  very  easy  ac¬ 
tion  find  the  1  ‘ Stylus  S  ” 
exactly  suited  to  their 
needs. 

75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus 

“  Celebrated  ”  C  Pen 

A  medium  fine  pen  for 
general  purposes.  The 
point  has  a  smooth  easy 
action.  It  almost  writes 
by  itself.  “  Celebrated  ” 
and  justly  so,  for  its 
many  merits. 

75  cents  per  gross. 


For  Sale  by  all  Stationers 

or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  makers 

Styles  Si  Cash 

75-77  Eighth  Avenue 
302  West  Fourteenth  Street 

New  York 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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ROSES  0.  C.  Conklin^. 

{From  the  A  merican  A  nnual  of  Photography  for  iQOj .) 
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The  Rotograph  Company 


771=773  East  164th  Street 

New  York 


Manufacturers  of 


ROTOQRAPH  (Bromide)  PAPER 
ROTOX  (Qasiight)  PAPER 

EMERA  (Printing=out)  PAPER 
also  CARBON  TISSUES 

Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars  also  “Photo  Critic.” 


tor 

10  Cents 


I  will  give  $50  in  cash 
for  instructions  for  the 
most  novel  use  to  be 
made  of  the 

“E.W.N.”  Blue  Print  Powders 

10  cents  worth  will  give 
you  enough  to  experi¬ 
ment  with,  from 

E.  W.  NEWCOMB  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


Or  From  Dealers. 


44 


Camerists’  Guide”  Free. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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The  Photo  Engravers’  Machinery 

built  by  John  Royle  <5:  Sons,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work 
rapidly  and  well;  is  simple  and  easy  to 
handle,  and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 
We  have  large  and  small  machines  for 
large  and  small  plants.  -  =  -  - 


W.  1.  Lincoln  Adams’  Photographic  Books 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

JRACTICAL  GUIDE  FOR  THE  BEGINNER 
i imo.  Illustrated 

I loth,  $1.25  .  \  Paper ,  75  cents 

A  treatise  for  the  amateur  by  one  whose  experience  as  a 
photographer  and  as  an  editor  of  the  Photographic  Times , 
the  American  Annual  0/  Photography ,  and  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Instructor,  fits  him  especially  to  prepare  a  hand¬ 
book  for  the  ordinary  work. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 

8 vo,  Cloth ,  Decorated 

Full  Gilt ,  in  a  box ,  $2.50 

T his  volume  seeks  to  aid  the  more  advanced  photographer 
working  on  the  assumption  that  the  reader  has  mastered 
the  technicalities  of  photography,  and  now  desires  to  make 
better  pictures. 

IN  NATURE’S  IMAGE 

.  •.  Large  8vo,  Cloth ,  Decorated 

Full  Gilt,  $2 go 

CHAPTERS  ON  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

In  this  book  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  higher 
branches  of  pictorial  work,  portraiture,  genre,  etc.,  etc. 

Sold  by  The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n,  39  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City 

Carbona  Self  Toning  Paper 

Matt  Surtace.  Gives  Rich  Browns. 

Easier  to  Work  than  Blue  Print. 

Carbona  Water  Tone  Paper 

The  Photo  Era  says  of  it:  “It 
combines  the  qualities  of  the  sepia 
and  the  platinum  water  tone  papers.” 

Carbona  P.  0.  P.  Paper 

Gives,  without  any  extra  trouble  or 
expense,  a  rich  variety  of  tones  rang¬ 
ing  from  warm  sepia  to  carbon  black. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

IHE  CARBONA  COMPANY.  Salnpnaul' 

Send  Postal  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

A  New  Edition  of 

u  Photographic 
Amusements  ” 

By  W.  E.  Woodbury 

Now  in  Press 

To  be  Ready  Soon. 

NOTHING  WAS  HEARD  IN  THE  ROOM  SAVE  THE  HURRYING  PEN  OF  THE  STRIPLING 


THE 

STYLUS  PEN 


A  sam  ple  package  sent  free  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  request  by 

STYLES  &  CASH 

Nos.  75-77  Eighth  Avenue 
302  West  Fourteenth  Street 

IT  ms’NT  ASTYLUS  OR  YOO  COOLD’lTT  HAVE  HEARD  IT  NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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■  ^qpi  ipjn^,  Afi  f\l  flVl'T'CIA  ]— T  AVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  C 

1L  1  Urvtio  iyILMJIN  1  t 11/  -*--1-  results  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and 

means— the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other 
WITH  mounting  can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting 
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HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


paste— 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER, 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulais 

free  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  C0.(  Mfrs., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  LONDON. 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  -  -  /  Brooklyn, N  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  Street,  )  U.  S.  A. 


i 
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|  Illustrated  Postcards  Photograph,  Design,  etc. 

I  FINEST  PHOTO-PRINTING  Mk.*  12,-per  thousand. 

„  HANDCOLOIRED  „  20,—  „ 

1  Paul  HERRMANN  Neue  Winterfeldstrasse,  8,  E, 


Announcement 


UR  Standard  Nickel  and  Silver  Nega¬ 
tive  Meter  may  now  be  had  for  use 
with  Uniform  System  (U.  S.)  Dia¬ 
phragms.  Price,  Nickel,  $2.50  com¬ 
plete;  Solid  Silver,  $5.00  complete.  Unless 
otherwise  ordered  we  send  meters  for  use  with 
Focal  Fraction  (F/)  System.  U.  S.  Speed  Cards 
will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  price,  Five 
Cents.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  we  send  F / 
Speed  Cards. 

Send  in  your  meter  case  only  and  sixty  five  cents  and  we 
will  fit  U.  S.  glass  and  dial  thereto  and  return  it  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail,  together  with  new  U.  S.  Speed  Card,  instruction 
book  and  packet  of  sensitive  paper. 

N.  B. — We  have  improved  our,  Silver  Gem 
Exposure  Meters:  if  you  would  own  the  best 
meter  ever  produced,  you  will  order  one  im¬ 
mediately.  Size  of  a  lady’s  watch,  solid  silver, 
$3.50  complete.  These  meters  are  adapted  for 
use  with  F/  diaphragms  only. 


J.  K.  ADAMS, 

Successor  to  BUTTS  &  ADAMS, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

457  and  459  Washington  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


EXTRA !  EXTRA ! !  EXTRA ! ! ! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  1  2  Now 
Ready.  Do  not  purchase  un¬ 
til  you  have  seen  this  list. 

It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.  Y.  Camera  Exhange,  114  Fulton  St. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars ,  descriptive 
of  our  Print  Meter  at  $2.50  complete , 
and  Shutter  Speed  Tester  at  $1.50. 

The  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Co. 

237-D  South  Fourth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


for  acceptable  ideas. 

State  if  patented. 
THE  PATENT  RECORD, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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50  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 


Illustrated  Artistic  Encyclopoedia 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature  with  living  models. 

Illustrated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  “Le  Photogramme, ” 
17  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American, 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.36,B'oadway-  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STEREOPTICONS 

We  handle  a  complete  Line 
of  these  Goods  and  Supplies 

Our  1904  Catalogue  shows  them 
as  well  as  a  complete  line  of  the  finest  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES.  We  send  you  this  little 
book  free,  at  your  request.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 


JAS.  H.  SMITH  &  CO.,  350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Acme  Amateur  Rotary  Burnisher. 

FULL  NICKEL  FINISH. 

8l{  in.  with  Oil  or  Gas  Heater,  $6.00. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER 

REPRESENTS  THE  BEST  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Subscription  $1.00  per  year ,  or  Sample  Copy 
10  cents  from  your  dealer ,  or 

PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

220  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“  WE  DO  THE  REST.” 

Expert  Developing  and  Printing  by  Experienced 
Workmen  only. 

Send  us  your  films  and  avoid  trouble  and  uncertainty  of 
getting  best  results  In  hot  weather. 

We  return  work,  postpaid,  day  after  received. 

Send  for  complete  price  list  and  SOUVENIR  CARD 
OF  WASHINGTON,  FREE. 

Address,  NATIONAL  PHOTO  CO., 

Box  258.  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  20  BARGAIN  LIST 


“ VELVETA” 
Folding  Background 

FOR  HOME  PORTRAITURE 
Size  5  ft.  x  6  ft. ,  $1.50 

Sent  Post  Paid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price 

HUB  SCENIC  COMPANY 

1  Brandon  Street 

Write  for  Booklet  Boston,  Mass. 


Send  for  a 
Sample  Package  of 

STYLUS  REINS 


Lenses,  Cameras,  Backgrounds,  Etc 

WRITE 

RALPH  J.  GOLSEN,  CHICAGO 


STYLES  &  CASH 
77  EIGHTH  AVE..  (NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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KEEP  YOUR 

HEAD  AND  HANDS  COOL 

USE 

ANGELO 
SEPIA  PAPER 

WITH  A 

COLD  DEVELOPER 

TRIAL  PACKAGE  FIFTY  CENTS 

JOS.  Di  NUNZIO 

35  OLIVER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 


VOL.  XXXVII 
Dollar  per  Annum 


MARCH,  1905 


No.  3 

Single  Copies,  10  Cents 


Photographic 

Times 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to 
The  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION  , 
39  UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  GOOD  SIGN  ON  A  DARK  DAY 

If  Ansco  Films  were  not  to  be  had  a  good  many  amateurs 
would  give  up  photography  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 

ANSCO  FILMS  ARE  EVERY  DAY  FILMS 

Possessing  the  extreme  of  latitude  in  exposure  and 
development,  permitting  the  making  of  snap  shots  when 
other  films  would  be  hopelessly  underexposed. 

These  qualities  alone  would  account  for  their  popularity, 
but  when  you  add  their  exceeding  depth  and  brilliancy 
and  remarkable  keeping  qualities,  do  you  ["wonder  that 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  ANSCO  FILM 

Ansco  Daylight  Loading  Films  are  made  in  all  regular  sizes 
and  lengths  and  adapted  to  all  Standard  Film  Cameras. 

For  Sale  by  Progressive  Dealers  Everywhere. 

GENERAL  TRADE  AGENTS 

THE  ANTHONY  AND  SCOVILL  COMPANY 
122  and  124  FIFTH  AVENUE  .  .  .  NEW  YORK 
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■  ■■LAMSON  POINTS... 

T  These  Artistic  Pictures  are  photographs  from  nature  produced 
in  real  platinum  from  original  copyrighted  negatives.  They 
are  delicately  and  artistically  colored  by  hand  with  Windsor  & 
Newton’s  solid  water  colors. 

1"  The  Lamson  Prints  are  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  ranging  in 
price  from  25  cents  to  $5.00  each,  as  follows  : 

Size  A,  25  cents  each . Picture  about  2x3  inches. 


B,  50 

C,  75  “ 

D,  $1.00  each. 

E,  2.00  “  . 

F,  3.00  “ 

G,  4.00  “  . 

H,  5.00  “  . 


4 

5 


3  x 

4  x 
5x7 
6  x  8 
8  x  10 

10  x  12 

11  x  14 


An  illustrated  catalogue  sent  to  any  address  on  application  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 

39  Union  Square,  New  York 


MILLS’  FLASH  ARTRIDGE 


THE  most  sensible  and  handy 
method  of  flash  lighting  ever 
invented.  These  artridges 
are  put  up  in  cartons  containing  a 
handle  and  six  artridges  each  mak¬ 
ing  a  lamp  ready  for  use.  Every 
manufacturer  of  the  old  style  pill 
box  cartridge  advises  the  spreading 
of  the  powder  in  a  ridge  without 
providing  a  means  to  do  so.  Our 
Artridge  (hence  the  name)  provides 
the  means  without  extra  cost. 

Price  per  Carton,  50  Cents 


PINKHAM  &  SMITH 

288  and  290  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

WM.  MURPHY  <S.  CO.,  12  East  15th  St.,  New  York 


Sole  Trade  Agents  for  ./Vefcw  y°rf(, 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times. 
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Buy  the  .  .  . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS 

Made  by 

THE  R.OTOGRAPH  COMPANY 

771  East  164th  Street  ^  ^  New  York 

ROTOGRAPH  BROMIDE  papers  yield  prints  so  nearly  to  those  of  platinum  that 
a  difference  can  hardly  be  detected.  They  have  a  fine  matt  surface  and  are  best 
adapted  for  contact  prints  and  enlargements,  and  can  be  strongly  recommended 
to  the  professional  and  amateur  for  its  regularity  of  working.  Made  in  hard  and 
soft  working  emulsions. 

*\\  ROTOX  paper  is  a  developing  paper,  which  unites  the  advantages  of  the  Bromide 
papers  with  those  of  the  printing-out  papers.  In  its  composition  it  is  entirely  different 
from  all  other  gas-light  papers,  as  is  indicated  by  the  color,  wdien  the  combination  of 
silver  is  reduced  by  the  light.  Prints  from  negatives  too  thin  for  other  papers. 

■[[  EMERA  is  a  printing-out  paper  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  yielding  prints  rich  in 
detail  and  rendering  perfectly  the  finest  gradations  of  the  negative. 

^  ROTOGRAPH  CARBON  papers  have  an  emulsion  which  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  make,  a  fact  that  shows  itself  principally  by  the  ease  by  which  manipulation 
is  regulated  according  to  desire.  The  development  is  carried  on  with  a  much  lower 
temperature  of  water  and  this  permits  of  greater  control. 

CARBON  FOLIOS.  The  Carbon  emulsion  coated  upon  a  celluloid  film  base,  the 
principal  advantages  of  which  are,  direct  transparencies  without  transfer,  non-reversed  images, 
without  using  a  temporary  support  or  making  a  double  transfer.  Write  for  direction  sheets  and 

copy  of  Photo  Critic  giving  fuller  information  and  prices. 


1  will  give  $50  in  cash 
for  instructions  for  the 
most  novel  use  to  be 
made  of  the 


“E.W.N.”  Blue  Print  Powders 


10  cents  worth  will  give 
you  enough  to  experi¬ 
ment  with,  from 


E.  W.  NEWCOMB  STAMFORD, 
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THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  BRAND, 
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F^E.SCHERING,— 
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Life  Publishing  Co. 
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this  appropriate  picture  for  your  den. 
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The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Associaiion 

39  Union  Square 


New  York  | 
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Forthcoming  in  the  MAl'RCH  JSfMM'BF'R 

THE  SIMPLE  LIFE  BIOGRAPHICAL  SERIES 
John  Muir,  Naturalist  and  Author 

With  many  rare  illustrations  of  Nature’s  wonders  in  our  National  Parks.  , 


AMERICAN  ARTIST  SERIES  No.  I 

A  Noted  Boston  Painter 

With  Illustrations 

MUNICIPAL  ART  SERIES 

Christian  Science  Church  Architecture— East  and  West 

Illustrated 

ART  IN  THE  HOME  AND  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SERIES 

The  fourth  decorative  scheme  for  the  mural  treatment  of  the  nursery  and  the  school  room,  based  upon  the  child 
figures  found  in  the  work  of  the  early  Italian  artists,  including  Botticelli,  Luca  de  la  Robbia  and  others. 


NEW  HOME  FEATURES 

Home  Training  in  Cabinet-Work 

Complying  with  the  requests  from  many  sources,  especially  from  parents,  Mr.  Stickley  will  begin  in  the  March 
number  a  new  Series  of  articles  under  the  above  title,  ranging  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  difficult  forms  in  a  natural 
evolution  of  structural  integrity  in  both  design  and  workmanship. 

These  praciical  lessons  will  be  clearly  defined  and  fully  illustrated  with  measured  drawings,  and  are  intended  not  only 
to  teach  the  use  of  tools,  but  also  the  nature  and  beauty  of  natural  woods,  their  proper  selection  and  fashioning,  and 
artistic  treatment  in  the  finish,  grain  development,  staining,  etc.  Mr.  Stickley's  expert  skill  and  experience,  thus  freely 
given,  wiil  aid  the  cabinet  worker  or  the  layman,  in  a  wide  range  of  cabinet  making  possibilities,  and  will  serve  to  educate 
the  young  in  sound  principles  of  taste  and  construction,  and  in  case  of  natural  mechanical  bent,  to  fit  a  boy,  by  practice, 
to  become  a  skilled  workman,  builder  or  designer. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  average  boy  with  ability  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  board,  and  sometimes  with  the  ambition  to 
build  a  chicken  coop  or  a  dog  kennel,  a  go-cart  or  a  pair  of  stilts,  and  like  everything  else  that  is  worth  doing,  is  worth 
learning  how  to  do  it  well. 

To  start  the  boys  right,  to  encourage  thoroughness  and  integrity  in  all  work,  to  teach  them  to  combine  beauty  with 
utility,  and  to  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  every  form  of  excellence,  is  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege  of  the  thoughtful  parent 
or  teacher,  and  builds  a  sure  foundation  for  self  respect  and  usefulness. 


FOUR  COTTAGE  HOMES 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Craftsman  House  Series,  but  entirely  independent  of  that  proposition,  THE  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  will  prepare  and  publish  designs  and  descriptive  plans  for  four  Cottage  Homes  in  the  near  future,  limiting  the  cost 
of  each  below  $1,500. 

This  special  feature  has  been  called  for  by  requests  from  many  readers  seeking  low  cost,  but  comfortable  homes. 
Plans  for  two  of  these  cottages  will  be  given  in  the  March  number,  in  advance  of  the  building  season. 


A  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW 

In  anticipation  of  the  coming  season  at  the  shore  and  mountains  the  next  in  order  of  The  Craftsman  House  Series  for 
igos,  will  be  in  an  original  design,  with  accompanying  plans,  for  a  comfortable,  modest  and  practical  Bungalow,  adapted 
to  the  general  landscape  features  and  requirements  of  such  temporary  or  permanent  homes  by  the  shore,  the  forest,  or  the 
stream,  where  Nature  revels,  and  man  may  rest. 

These  complete  plans  will  appear  in  the  March  number  in  season  for  spring  building,  and  will  be  furnished  free  of 
charge  to  any  annual  subscriber  to  The  Craftsman. 

$3.00  a  Year  ■  No  Better  Time  to  Subscribe  than  Now  =  Single  Copy  25  Cents 


GUSTAV  STICKLEY,  mMm 

Craftsman  Building  Syracuse,  N*  Y. 
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OUR  Classifed  List  of  Books  on  Photography  describes  all  the  books  in 
print  about  photography  and  its  applications.  You  can  have  a  copy, 
post  free,  on  request.  Here  we  mention  simply  a  few  little  monographs 
of  peculiar  interest  because  they  deal  with  practical  work  in  a  very 
interesting  way. 

FIGURE  COMPOSITION 

By  Henry  R.  Poore,  A.N.A.,  whose  larger  book  on  “Pictorial  Composition”  is  known 
as  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject.  In  “  Figure  Composition  ”  Mr.  Poore  confines 
himself  to  the  treatment  of  single  figures  and  groups  in  poi  traiture,  giving  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  (No.  64  of  The  Photo-Miniature  Series.) 

Price,  25  Cents. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ADVERTISING 

By  Joseph  H.  Adams,  an  expert  in  this  difficult  branch  of  work.  Tells  howto  make 
pictures  suitable  for  the  illustration  of  advertisements,  booklets,  calendars  and  other 
pictorial  announcements,  and  how  to  sell  photographs  to  the  advertiser.  A  mine  of 
profitable  information.  With  many  examples  of  the  work.  (No.  63  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

DEVELOPMENT  PRINTING  PAPERS 

A  complete  and  practical  hand-book  to  the  successful  manipulation  of  Velox  and 
other  papers  of  this  class,  covering  the  ground  thoroughly  and  giving  formulas  and 
instructions  at  every  point  of  the  work.  The  only  hand-book  to  these  papers  which 
are  being  more  and  more  used  by  professional  photographers.  (No.  46  of  The 
Photo-Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

The  latest  book  on  the  development  of  the  negative,  giving  the  methods  of  Hurter 
&  Driffield,  Watkins,  Wallace,  Alves  and  others  ;  clearly  and  interestingly  written 
to  show  the  advantages  of  modern  methods  and  the  important  factors — time  and 
temperature  as  compared  with  the  old  hit-and-miss  system.  (No.  66  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

FINISHING  THE  NEGATIVE 

By  George  E.  Brown.  An  encyclopedic  treatise  on  all  the  processes  which  come 
between  fixing  the  negative  and  printing — fixing,  washing,  drying,  intensifying, 
reducing,  retouching,  varnishing,  etc.  The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  book  on 
its  subject.  160  pages  ;  illustrated.  Cloth  bound.  Price,  $1.25. 

THE  “CAMERA  NOTES”  PROCESS  FOR  THE 
GLYCERINE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLATINOTYPES 

By  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Joseph  T.  Keiley.  An  account  of  their  experiments  and 
working  methods,  with  facsimile  reproductions  from  prints  in  black  and  white  and 
colors  showing  the  effects  obtained.  12pp.  illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 


By  George  E.  Mellen.  The  only  hand-book  telling  how  to  make  panoramic  views 
with  ordinary  view  camera  and  print  from  three  or  more  negatives  on  one  sheet  of 
paper  without  showing  the  joining  lines.  Illustrated.  Price,  25  Cents. 


Sold  by  dealers  or  sent  on  receipt  of  price  from  the  publishers 


Tennant  &  Ward,  107  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 
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Important  Announcement ! 


A  New  Edition 


of 


44 


Photographic  Amusements” 


BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 


WE  have  acquired  the  copyright  of  this  most  popular 
work  by  Mr.  Woodbury  and  have  now  in  press  an 
entirely  new  edition,  which  will  be  ready  early  in  the 
new  year.  “Photographic  Amusements”  is  a  book  which 
commends  itself  to  all  amateurs,  professionals,  and  even 
those  who  are  not  particularly  interested  in  photography. 


IT  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

FORTY-NINE  CHAPTERS  AND  OVER  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  PAGES  OF  READING  MATTER  and  illustrations, 
packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo- Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a  Pho¬ 
tograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 
Photographing  a  Catastrophe 
Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 
Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a  Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  with  a  Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographic  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A  Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 
Photographing  Ink  Crystals 
Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 
Wide-Angle  Studies 
Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 

Instantaneous  Photography 

Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 

Photo-Chromoscope 

Composite  Photography 

Tele-Photo  Pictures 

Lightning  Photographs 

Photographing  Fireworks 

Doubles 

Double  Exposures 
Comical  Portraits 


Price  : 


ROYAL  OCTAVO,  PAPER  COVERS,  ONE  DOLLAR 


In  card-board  mailing  case.  Will  be  sent  to  any 
address  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square,  New  York 


ADVANCE  ORDERS  FROM  THE  TRADE  ARE  SOLICITED 
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QUAKER  CITY 
CARD  COMPANY 

212-214-216  DOCK  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HIGH  GRADE  CARD  MOUNTS 


FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Mr.  Badger’s  New  Fiction 

■  i  in  in  < 


A  Pioneer  Doctor 

By  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD 

$1.50  A  story  of  the  Seventies. 

The  Master  Feeling 

By  N.  ALMIRALL 

~  -  ‘  ‘An  unique,  clean  and  inspiring 
S*  love  story.  ” — St.  Louis  Mirror . 

IN  PASSION’S  DRAGNET  By  HATTIE  HORNER  LOUTHAN 

~  _  “Never  were  love  and  its  great  counterfeit  more  strikingly, 
more  uncompromisingly  drawn. ” — Nashville  American. 

Hezekiah’s  Kortship 

By  FRANK  A.  VAN  DENBURG 

_  “A  charming  Yankee  story.’* — 
Living  Church. 

The  Way  to  Wings 

$1.25 

A  volume  of  satires. 

— 

Ip  your  Bookseller  is  out  op  stocK. tvnte 

RICHARD  G.  BADGER,  Publisher,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

A fr.  “Badger  probably  publishes  more  good  poetry 
than  all  other  American  publishers  combined 
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YOU  ARE  A  NATURE  LOVER  OR  YOU 
WOULD  NOT  BE  A  PHOTOGRAPHER 


THE  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN’S  LIBRARY 

will  appeal  to  you  and  take  you  away  from  the  roar  of 
the  city  streets  to  the  Wonderland  of  the  Great  Out-doors 

FIRST  SERIES  NOW  READY 

PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN  NATURALIST 

THE  DEER  FAMILY— By  the  Hon.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  and 
others.  Illustrated  by  Carl  Rungius.  With  Maps  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam 

SALMON  AND  TROUT— By  DEAN  ;SAGE,  W.  C.  HARRIS,  and  C.  H. 
TOWNSEND.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost  and  others 

UPLAND  GAME  BIRDS — By  EDWYN  SANDYS  and  T.  S.  VAN 
DYKE.  Illustrated  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  A.  B.  Frost,  J.  O.  Nugent, 
and  C.  L.  Bull 

THE  WATER- FOWL  FAMILY— By  L.  C.  SANFORD,  L.  B. 
BISHOP,  and  T.  S.  VAN  DYKE.  Illustrated  by  L.  A.  Fuertes,  A.  B. 
Frost  and  C.  L.  Bull 

BASS,  PIKE,  PERCH,  AND  OTHERS— By  JAMES  A.  HEN- 
SHALL,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  Martin  Justice  and  Charles  F.  W.  Mielatz 

THE  BIG  GAME  FISHES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 
By  CHARLES  F.  HOLDE.  Illustrated  by  Charles  F.  W.  Mielatz  and  others 

THE  BISON,  MUSK-OX,  SHEEP  AND  GOAT  FAMILY 

GUNS,  AMMUNITION,  AND  TACKLE 

THE  SPORTING  DOG 

TROTTING  AND  PACING 

YACHTING,  SMALL  BOAT  SAILING,  AND  CANOEING 
LACROSSE,  LAWN  TENNIS 

SECOND  SERIES  IN  PREPARATION :  To  be  Issued  Within  a  Few  Months 

THE  BEAR  FAMILY 

COUGAR,  WILD  CAT,  WOLF,  AND  FOX 
THE  AMERICAN  RACE  HORSE,  THE  RUNNING  HORSE 
RIDING  AND  DRIVING 
BASEBALL  AND  FOOTBALL 

ROWING,  TRACK  ATHLETICS,  AND  SWIMMING 

BOXING,  WRESTLING,  RACQUETS,  SQUASH,  COURT 
TENNIS 

SKATING,  HOCKEY,  ICE  YACHTING,  COASTING,  AND 
SKATE  SAILING 

'P'RICE  :  £ 2.00  net ,  per  •Volume ,  carriage  prepaid. 

Complete  information  on  request.  Order  through 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

39  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  is  an  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  each  month. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY:  AN  ESTIMATE. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  SEELEY. 


IT  seems  that  just  what  photography 
is  at  present  is  rather  vague  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  There 
seems  a  question  extant  as  to 
where  photography  begins  or 
nds,  and  where  the  cleverness  of 
he  artist  begins  or  ends.  Surely,  to 
)e  clever  is  one  thing,  to  be  true, 
mother.  The  brush  has  been  rather 
00  much  mixed  up  with  the  true  pho- 
ography  for  the  continued  benefit  of 
he  latter  and  for  its  constancy  in  the 
;stimation  of  the  critical  world, 
ilthough  many  of  the  newly  concocted 
lirocesses  can  we  deny  them  the  pitt¬ 
ing  forth  of  artistic  productions  which, 
>erhaps,  should  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
or  their  practice.  In  painting,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  whether  man  paints  with  his 
ingers,  his  palette  knife  or  the  brush  if 
he  result  be  that  which  conveys  his 
efforts  successfully,  even  if  the  color  of 
he  canvas  is  allowed  to  represent  por- 
ions  of  the  landscape,  without  paint. 
This,  too,  is  commendable,  and  yet 
hese  must  be  masters  who  can  do  this, 
n  the  instance  of  a  criminal  proceed- 
ng,  the  crime  itself,  of  course,  has  its 
leadly  influence,  and  yet,  could  we  not 
.'ount  ourselves  rather  fortunate  if  it 
should  there  end,  but  it  does  not  ;  it  is 
felt,  how  far  it  is  impossible  to  state,  by 
nheritance,  it  is  passed  down  to  the 
lext  innocent  and  helpless  generation, 


and  from  them  on  to  the  next,  and  so 
on,  how  far  we  know  not. 

There  are  those  masters  who  may 
have  been  granted  that  ability  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  handle  these  new  processes, 
but  the  next  in  his  ignorance  may  think 
he  is  able  to  do  that,  and  from  him  on 
to  the  next  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  in  foregoing  illustration.  To  every 
master  a  hundred  followers  !  What 
chance  to  hold  his  own  in  that  mass  ? 
He  will  be  not  injured,  but  the  world 
will  only  see  just  one  of  the  successes 
to  the  hundred  attempts  of  the  others. 
The  average,  then,  would  not  be  high. 

Just  here  is  a  person  who  by  Provi¬ 
dence  has  been  blessed  with  a  brain 
and  temperament  which  allows  him  to 
overlook  the  commonplace  and  to  gaze 
beyond  to  the  next  step  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  world.  Should  he  focus 
his  powers  upon  one  medium,  would  it 
not  be  as  successful  as  though  upon 
another?  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
secret  of  success  in  anything  is  but  the 
results  of  conscientiously  and  persist- 
entlv  striving  upon  one  particular 
thing.  The  one  stream  that  empties  a 
lake  or  reservoir  is  so  much  stronger 
and  larger  than  any  one  would  be  were 
ten  outlets  drawing  from  the  same 
body  of  water.  That  type  of  an  artist 
would  undoubtedly  master  the  Gum 
process — in  fact,  any  process  which  he 
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might  undertake.  But  the  majority 
could  not  put  forth  productions  of,  for 
instance,  the  Gum  process,  which  could 
stand  the  power  of  the  medium  itself, 
which  is  to  say  that  the  medium  would 
strike  beyond  the  conception  calling- 
attention  to  itself,  which  is  sufficient  in 
itself  to  declaim  its  success,  and  would 
but  be  the  bell  that,  out  of  tune,  so 
harshly  grates  upon  the  refined  and 
highly  strung  temperament  of  the 
artist.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  we 
could  be  safe  with  but  one ,  and,  to  speak 
directly,  the  platinum  print,  which  is, 
as  it  has  been  proven,  the  embodiment 
of  all  the  necessary  qualities. 

Perhaps  now,  at  this  delicate  time 
when  the  people  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the 
camera,  would  it  not  seem  doubly  ad- 
visible  to  prove  that  it  is  photography 
that  we  are  striving  to  lift  to  this  level, 

and  not  a  thousand  and  one  schemes  of 
clever  manipulations  ?  Afterward,  when 

we  have  established  this,  we  could  then 
branch  out,  for  we  would  have  the 
strength,  the  foundation  of  our  reputa¬ 
tion  to  hold  us  from  failure,  as  the 
artist  who  has  become  famous  can  now 
and  again  turn  out  a  very  weak  product 
which  will  be  overlooked  the  moment 
his  name  is  signed,  but  not  all  the  time. 

If  all  were  masters  in  these  new  pro¬ 
cesses  we  would  not  question.  But  it 
seems  a  case  of  unfairness,  a  case  of 
doing  a  wrong  thing  and  allowing  the 
blame  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of 
another.  For  it  is  a  proven  fact  that 
these  new  processes  will  never  come 
forth  to  claim  their  own  failures,  but 
rather  photography  without  any  condi¬ 
tions  or  allowances.  Photography  the 
sweeping  term.  The  leader  must  suffer 
for  the  defeat  of  the  army,  thoug*h  it 
may  have  been  the  carelessness  of  a  few 
privates.  They  should  march  under 
their  own  standard,  away  from  the 
standard  of  photography. 

New  paths  are  hard  to  tread,  and 
should  we  not — indeed,  yes,  and  do  we 


not — encourage  anything  that  peopl 
may  call  “  original  ?’’  and  yet,  whei 
these  new  paths  seem  to  gain  thei 
smoothness  from  those  heretofore 
beaten  and  whose  termination  come 
only  to  the  same  goal,  then  are  we  no 
rightly  unable  to  see  where  in  the  ne\ 
is  new  and  the  “better  and  more  artis 
tic  way  ”  ceases  to  rightly  hold  it 
claim. 

To  what  extent  these  side  scheme 
are  allowable  and  legitimate  is  a  ques 
tion  indeed  hard  to  settle.  In  a  broac 
sense,  you  may  say  we  are  not  re 
stricted.  This  I  myself  delight  it 
thinking  to  be  true  ;  ever)  body  think: 
so,  for  it  is  true,  for  results  are  whatw< 
are  after.  Nevertheless,  the  line  be 
tween  the  honest  school  and  the  moj 
and  broom  school  is  one  decidedly  un 
certain  and  wavering,  for  many  time: 
when  a  negative  which,  if  treated  hon 
estly,  would  be  far  from  being  as  sue 
cessful  as  would  it  when,  if  a  slighi 
deviation  was  made  from  the  honest 
would  make  it  a  work  of  art,  it  seems  £ 
a  hard  thing  to  oppose.  It  has  beer 
my  honor  and  privilege,  through  tin 
kindness  of  Mr.  F.  Holland  Day,  whe 
undoubtedly  has  done  more  for  the  up 
lifting  of  photography  than  any  othei 
person,  to  spend  hours  and  days  at  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  works  under  such 
names  as  F.  Holland  Day,  Clarence  H. 
White,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kasebier,  Yarnall 
Abbott,  and  there  to  see  the  Gum 
prints  and  the  true,  straight  platinum 
hanging  side  by  side.  I  could  not  see 
wherein  all  could  not  be  gotten  in  the 
platinum,  but  could  see  wherein  all 
could  not  be  gotten  in  the  Gum. 
Though  retracing  a  bit,  there  those 
prints  in  which  to  get  the  same  by 
means  of  the  platinum,  may  have  had 
to  have  been  changed,  approached 
from  a  different  side,  perhaps.  But 
there  are  always  more  paths  than  one, 
and  it  seems  that  the  less  dangerous 
and  less  alluring  should  be  chosen,  even 
though  it  may  but  lead  to  the  same 
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oal.  At  times  there  seems  to  be  a 
alance  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
is  untrue  to  vie  very  successfully  with 
le  honest  and  true,  and  yet  it  appears 
3  me  that  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  at- 
lin  the  highest  points  by  the  true 
holography  that  it  would  be  but  most 
dvisable  to  be  an  exponent  of  the  right 
ind. 

Rapid  Americans!  Too  much  pro- 
ress,  too  many  machines  for  the  en- 
3uragement  of  laziness  and  comfort  ! 
1  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  reason  wisely 
[  all  times.  For  there  are  those,  and 
lany,  who  would  and  do  spend,  per- 
aps,  hours  upon  the  doctoring  of 
ae  negative  when  many  less  would  re¬ 
lit  in  a  new  exposure  which  would 
rove  far  more  successful  than  the 
odious  result  of  the  former.  Even  if 

did  not,  it  would  be  but  an  honest 
.ilure,  and  these  honest  failures  are 


but  few,  and  are  but  honors  and  suc¬ 
cesses  in  themselves.  We  can  afford 
to  let  the  rush  go  by  and  take  our  time 
to  plod  along  in  our  honest  way,  with 
our  honest  efforts  toward  what  can  but 
be  an  honest  and  positive  result. 

It  is  not  wise  to  think  that  any  result 
to  be  artistic  must  necessarily  be 
sketchy,  for,  had  we  wished  to  sketch, 
could  we  not  have  found  far  more  con¬ 
venient  pencils  than  the  awkward 
tripod,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
awkward,  creation  yet  come  to  light, 
and  if  we  wished  to  use  the  brush, 
why  not  dip  it  in  paint,  with  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  wonderful  color,  rather  than 
upon  a  glass  negative  or  print,  which 
should  have  been  finished  by  its  own 
medium.  We  are  at  liberty  to  do  what 
we  wish  to  do,  but  we  are,  too,  at 
liberty  to  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 


7TER  THE  RAIN  ON  THE  BAYOU. 


Char.  Cottrell. 


MADAME  REMINYI 


H.  W.  Minns 


H.  W.  Minns. 
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SOME  LANTERN  SLIDE  KINKS. 

M.  S.  SMITH. 


IT  is  not  always  the  possession  of 
knowledge  that  makes  a  man 
useful,  but,  generally  speaking, 
his  ability  to  apply  that  knowl¬ 
edge  to  cases,  when,  so  to  speak, 
he  is  handicapped  by  want  of  time  or 
proper  material. 


Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  of  families,  however,  and  it 
sometimes  occurs  with  the  photographer 
that  his  work  must  be  done  in  a  hurry, 
and  he  must  utilize  material  to  finish 
the  whole  job  which  ordinarily  would 
have  been  rejected. 
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Every  photographer  appreciates  the 
difficulty  of  working  under  these  disad¬ 
vantageous  conditions. 

In  many  instances  good  work  might 
be  materially  improved  by  very  little 
extra  effort  in  the  dark  room. 

There  are  also  many  times  when  work, 
otherwise  excellent,  has  been  thiown 
aside  on  account  of  imperfections  in  the 
plate,  such  as  fog,  which,  by  a  very 
simple  manipulation  might  have  been 
remedied. 


It  is  this  condition  of  affairs  with  which 
I  am  more  particularly  concerned  in  this 
article. 

In  an  engineering  society  with  which 
I  am  connected,  it  has  been  customary 
to  present  a  paper  once  a  month  treat¬ 
ing  some  mechanical  subject. 

These  papers  were  typewritten  and 
mimeographed  and  a  copy  present¬ 
ed  to  each  member  of  the  society 
one  week  previous  to  the  meeting, 
allowing  time  for  the  examination  of 
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the  paper,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
discussion. 

These  papers  were  liberally  illustrated 
with  blue  prints,  and  at  the  meeting  of 
the  society  a  stereopticon  was  used  in 
connection  with  the  reading.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  lantern  slides  it  was  deemed  un¬ 
necessary  to  expend  much  time  or  money 
as  after  their  first  use  they  would  be 
shelved,  and  in  all  probability  never 
called  for  again. 

For  this  reason  it  was  not  considered 


tern  slides,  there  would  be  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  as  well  as  material. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  was  resorted  to  : 

The  cuts  were  grouped  into  sets  of 
four,  care  being  taken  to  have  those  in 
each  set  as  near  of  a  size  as  possible. 

Upon  a  large  sheet  of  bristol  board  a 
rectangle  A  B  C  D  fig.  1  was  laid  out 
whose  dimensions  were  proportional  to 
6)4x8)4  inches,  these  dimensions  de¬ 
pending  entirely  on  the  amount  of  reduc- 


advisable  to  use  the  reguler  lantern  slide 
plate  as  that  entailed  not  only  the  use 
of  an  expensive  plate  but  what  was  of 
^reat  importance  they  had  to  be  made 
one  at  a  time. 

The  illustrations  were  clippings  from 
catalogues,  magazines,  etc.,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  line  drawings  and  half-tones 
vvith  now  and  then  a  wash  drawing. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  if  the  negatives 
nade  from  these  cuts  can  be  used  both 
or  blue  print  illustrations  and  for  lan- 


tion  necessary  to  bring  the  cuts  to  a  pro¬ 
per  size  for  use  on  a  lantern  slide  plate. 

This  rectangle  was  then  divided  into 
quarters  by  the  lines  EF  and  GFI. 

The  cuts  of  one  set  were  then  centered 
in  these  four  rectangles  as  in  figure  2 
and  pasted  fast  to  the  bristol  board- 
Fig.  2  was  then  photographed  on  the 
proper  size  of  plate  to  make  one  page  of 
illustrations,  care  being  taken  that  the 
rectangle  A  B  C  D  on  the  ground  glass 
measured  6)4  x  8)4  inches. 
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The  negative  of  Fig.  2  was  then  used 
to  make  one  page  of  blue  print  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Now,  to  make  the  lantern  slides  I  took 
an  ordinary  6)4  x  8}4  plate  and  placed  it 
in  the  print  frame  under  the  negative 
so  as  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  rect¬ 
angle  ABCD  Fig.  2.  The  plate  was 
then  exposed  and  developed  for  a  trans¬ 
parency. 

After  being  dried,  these  plates  were 
cut  through  the  middle  along  the  lines 
E  1  and  G  H  Fig.  2,  making  four  lantern 
slide  plates  3^  x  4^  inches. 

When  fresh  plates  were  used  these 
slides  were  passable,  but  it  was  found 
that  they  could  be  greatly  improved  by 
method  to  be  described  later. 

At  one  time  I  ran  out  of  fresh  plates 
and  was  obliged  to  use  some  old  ones 
which  I  discovered  one  day  while 
rummaging  in  the  dark  room,  and  which 
had  been  thrown  aside  as  being  too  old 
for  use. 

When  tried  they  developed  so  much 
fog  as  to  be  seemingly  of  no  practical 
use.  As  I  was  “  up  against  it,”  so  to 
speak,  I  began  experimenting  to  get  rid 
of  at  least  some  of  this  fog,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  experiments  I  hit  upon  the 
following  : 

To  begin  with,  I  overtimed  my  plate 
just  sufficiently  to  give  me  density, 
and  developed  for  the  image  disregard¬ 
ing  the  fog.  When  fixed  I  reduced  the 
plate  with  the  “  Farmer  ”  reducer,  the 
formula  for  which  is  given  later,  until 
all  the  fog  disappeared.  I  obtained  in 
this  manner,  a  slide,  the  high  lights  of 
which  were  as  clear  glass  while  the  line 
work  of  the  figure  remained  perfectly 
black.  This  method  also  worked  excel¬ 
lently  with  wash  drawings  as  well  as 
line  work. 

As  mentioned  before,  when  working 
with  fresh  plates  the  high  lights  were 
not  fogged,  and  the  slide  could  be  used^ 
still  there  was  a  certain  denseness  in  the 
high  lights  which  offered  quite  an  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  light  of  the  lantern.  By 


reducing  this  plate  slightly,  all  the 
denseness  disappeared,  leaving  a  slide 
which  would  be  hard  to  beat,  even  with 
the  regulation  lantern  slide  plate. 

Fig.  3  and  Fig.  4  are  two  lantern  slides 
made  from  the  same  plate  which  was 
one  of  the  old  ones  above  referred  to. 

This  plate  was  exposed  and  developed 
in  the  manner  above  referred  to,  and 
fixed,  washed  and  dried,  in  the  usual 
manner. 

If  the  plate  showed  more  fog  in  one 
corner  than  another  it  was  cut  into 
slides  before  being  reduced,  but  if  the 
fog  is  even  over  the  surface  the  plate? 
may  be  reduced  before  being  washed. 

As  an  example  of  results,  Fig.  3  shows 
the  denseness  of  the  fog  which  developed 
in  the  old  plate,  while  Fig.  4  from  the 
same  plate  shows  the  transparency  of 
the  high  lights  after  the  plate  was 
cleared  of  fog  by  reduction.  The  great 
improvement  is  easily  recognized. 

An  important  problem  in  the  making 
of  these  slides  is  the  cutting  of  the  glass 
as  the  gelatine  film  seems  in  some  way 
to  effect  the  line  of  break. 

As  an  amateur  in  this  work  I  spoiled  a 
number  of  otherwise  good  slides  in 
attempting  to  cut  the  glass. 

Several  other  amateurs  tried  it  and 
all  with  the  same  success.  Sometimes 
the  glass  would  break  nicely  and  then 
it  would  run  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  or 
so  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
line  or  would  take  a  big  curve  away 
from  the  line  and  spoil  the  whole  plate. 
I  finally  had  a  professional  glazier  try 
his  hand.  Strange  to  say  his  percentage 
of  good  slides  was  lower  than  that  of 
the  amateurs,  and  of  course  he  blamed 
it  on  the  grain  of  the  glass. 

I  then  hit  upon  a  plan  which  so  far  has 
worked  without  a  flaw.  It  is  simply  to 
take  the  point  of  a  knife  and  remove  a 
strip  of  film  along  the  line  to  be  cut. 
This  strip  need  be  only  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  running  of  the  cutter.  The 
glass  was  then  marked  in  this  space  with 
the  cutter  and  broken  in  the  usual  way. 
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Since  this  scheme  was  adopted  I  have 
made  somewhat  over  twelve  dozen  lan¬ 
tern  slides  and  as  yet  have  the  first  one 
to  lose  from  the  incorrect  breaking-  of 
the  glass. 

The  developer  used  is  the  following  : 


Hydrochinon .  24  gr. 

Sulphite  Soda .  144  gr. 

Carbonate  Soda .  2S8  gr. 

Bromide  Potassium .  12  gr. 

Water .  5  oz. 


It  will  be  found  excellent  for  contrast 
work.  In  the  negative  it  will  give  clear 
lines  with  a  very  dense  background* 
while  the  positive  will  have  dense  black 
lines  with  only  a  certain  thickness  in 
the  high  lights. 

To  clear  either  this  thickness  or  a  fog 
resulting  from  age  of  plate,  I  use  the 
ordinary  “  Farmer  ”  reducer,  as  it  seems 
to  attack  the  high  lights  more  rapidly 
than  the  denser  portions. 

It  is  made  up  as  follows  : 

Solution  No.  i. 


Water .  1  oz. 

Ferricyanide  of  Potassum .  20  gr. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Water .  4  oz. 

Hypo .  oz. 

For  use,  take 

No.  1 .  34  oz- 

No.  2 .  4  oz. 


Solution  No.  1  must  be  kept  in  a 
bottle  wrapped  with  opaque  paper,  as 
on  exposure  to  the  light  it  disintegrates. 

If  the  plate  to  be  reduced  is  dry  it 
must  be  soaked  in  water  at  least  twenty 
minutes,  but  if  so  desired  may  be  re¬ 
duced  directly  after  being  fixed. 

After  fixing  or  when  the  plate  has 
been  soaked,  place  it  in  a  tray  and  flow 
reducer  over  it,  keeping  the  tray  rock¬ 
ing  and  watch  results. 

When  negative  has  been  reduced  as 
far  as  wished,  take  it  out  and  wash  in 
running  water  for  one  hour. 

One  thing  in  all  photographic  work  is 
absolutely  necessary,  negatives  and 
prints  must  be  thoroughly  washed.  If 
the  least  trace  of  hypo  remains  in  the 
film  the  crystal ization  not  only  spoils 
the  film  but  the  image  will  fade  and  the 
hypo  will  form  combinations  which 
when  once  dry  are  insoluble  in  water. 
I  advocate  at  least  one  hour  washing 
for  plates  and  two  hours  for  paper. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
writer  is  not  advocating  the  above 
methods  for  fine  lantern  slide  work 
even  though  excellent  work  may  be 
done  in  this  way.  This  system  has  its 
place  and  when  used  in  its  place  I 
believe  it  to  be  unexcelled. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER.. 


BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 
{In  Six  Parts. ) 

PART  II. 


THE  very  fact  of  my  introduc¬ 
tion  to  photographic  journal¬ 
ism  having  been  so  dramatic, 
served  to  make  the  hum-drum 
grind  of  daily  work  all  the 
more  tedious.  For,  while  photography 
is  fascinating  as  an  amateur  pursuit,  it 
is  hard  work  when  you  are  trying  to 
learn  it  against  time  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  compel  you  to  put  a 
premium  on  success  and  to  regard  fail¬ 
ure  as  the  one  thing  which  must  not 
happen.  This  I  speedily  learned.  No 
matter  what  else  goes  wrong  in  your 
work,  some  kind  of  a  picture  must  be 
obtained  when  an  assignment  is  given, 
and  the  excuses  which  will  serve  for 
non-success  are  few  and  far  between. 
I  had  this  illustrated  early  in  the  game 
in  the  experience  of  a  photographer  on 
a  rival  newspaper,  who  told  it  to  us  one 
evening  when  he  was  hunting  a  new 
place. 

“City  editor,”  he  began,”  “told  me 

he  wanted  a  picture  of  Senator - 

for  the  next  issue,  and  wanted  it  with 
him  wearing  the  several  foreign  orders 
he  owned.  I  chased  up  to  the  hotel, 
secured  an  interview,  and  the  promise 
to  sit  in  an  hour  (flashlight),  and  came 
back  to  the  office  on  a  run  for  my  outfit. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  hotel  again  the 
Senator  had  gone  out.  Hadn’t  left  any 
word  where  he  was  going — took  a  cab, 
the  clerk  said.  I  hung  around  and 
waited  until  too  late  to  take  the  picture, 
and  then  went  back  and  reported.  City 
editor  didn’t  say  much — just,  *  You 
should  have  carried  your  outfit  with 
you  in  the  first  place.  Take  your  string 
and  get  your  time  at  the  office  ’ — and 
went  back  to  work  !  ”  (“  String”  is  the 


pasted-up  slips  of  what  a  man  writes, 
and  on  some  papers  is  paid  for  by  the 
column.  “Time,”  of  course,  is  the  hours 
and  minutes  a  man  works,  and  is  paid 
for  by  the  day.  Some  papers  pay  both 
ways,  as,  in  this  case,  where  the  un¬ 
fortunate  photographer  received  a  sal¬ 
ary  for  photographic  work  and  space 
rates  for  what  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  write.) 

We  all  considered  this  discharge  very 
unjust,  and  I  think  so  still;  but  it  taught 
the  unfortunate  man  not  to  make  two 
trips  when  one  would  do,  and  to  take 
his  outfit  along  if  there  was  one  chance 
in  a  million  of  using  it.  Failure  in  a 
newspaperman  can  not  be  tolerated.  If 
the  Senator  had  dropped  dead,  or  fallen 
overboard  off  a  ferryboat,  I  doubt  not  the 
city  editor  would  have  looked  as  if  he 
thought  it  was  the  photographer’s  fault, 
although  he  probably  would  not  have 
discharged  him  in  that  case.  But  death 
or  absence  are  the  only  two  excuses 
which  really  avail  much,  either  for  the 
photographer  or  the  reporter.  This 
principle,  when  carried  to  the  extreme, 
is  what  makes  the  yellow  kind  of  yellow 
journalism — photographers,  and  report¬ 
ers  who  can’t  get  the  news  they  want, 
make  it,  sometimes  with  the  conni¬ 
vance  of  the  editors.  But  of  photo¬ 
graphic  fakes,  more  later. 

I  travelled  the  thorny  road  to  photo¬ 
graphic  newspaperdom  for  over  a  year 
before  I  tried  my  own  wings  ;  then, 
with  the  most  severe  and  cutting  set  of 
instructions  you  can  imagine,  I  was  hur¬ 
riedly  sent  to  a  mining  town  to  get  some 
strike  scenes.  My  superior  in  the  shop 
had  been  away  for  a  couple  of  days,  and 
so  I  had  no  helping  counsel  as  to  what 
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to  take  with  me.  And  while,  by  this 
time,  I  was  a  pretty  good  photographer, 
I  didn’t  know  so  very  much  about  peo¬ 
ple;  the  “  tricks  of  the  trade  ”  were  yet 
sealed  secrets  to  me.  So  off  I  walked 
with  a  fine  5x7  Graflex  in  my  hand, 
warranted  to  stop  any  motion  which 
ever  moved,  and  to  attract  any  atten¬ 
tion,  which  happened  to  be  in  an  atten¬ 
tive  mood. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  of  the 
temper  of  strike  mobs  can  guess  that  I 
made  only  two  or  three  exposures  with 
that  Graflex  before  I  decided  that  what 
I  wanted  was  the  magic  cap  of  Mercury 
to  make  me  invisible,  or  his  winged 
heels  to  lift  me  above  the  very  evident 
possibilities  of  forcible  interference. 
Not  having  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  the  gentleman  in  question,  I  did 
the  next  best  thing — shelved  the  Gra¬ 
flex,  and  bought  a  small  x  \\  hand 
camera.  I  learned  wisdom  rapidly 
under  pressure,  and  visited  a  paint 
store,  coming  away  with  my  nice  new 
camera  all  blacked  up,  but  inconspicu¬ 
ous.  With  this  I  managed  to  secure  a 
very  nice  lot  of  pictures,  showing  mobs, 
individual  groups,  and  even  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  a  striker  and  a  “scab,”  this  last 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  drawn 
into  the  affair  myself.  But  I  took,  un¬ 
ashamedly,  to  my  heels,  and  arrived  at 
my  hotel  somewhat  out  of  breath  and 
undignified,  but  with  a  whole  skin  and 
what  I  hoped  would  be  an  interesting 
picture.  Developing  machines  were  un¬ 
known  then,  but  I  had  trays  and  solu¬ 
tions,  and  the  hotel  two  by  twice  bed¬ 
room  was  no  more  incommodious  than 
many  a  dark-room  I  have  since  been  in, 
and  the  friendly  darkness  provided  me 
with  the  lack  of  light  needed.  I  had  three 
hours  before  the  next  train,  and  when 
I  left,  with  all  my  goods  and  chattels,  I 
I  had,  in  addition,  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  in  which  was  a  roll  of  wet  films 
in  water,  which  I  hoped  would  win  me 
golden  opinions  at  the  office.  I  didn’t 
receive  any  particular  praise,  but  as 


soon  as  the  editor  saw  the  films  he  told 
me  to  hurry  them  into  the  lantern  and 
get  prints,  and  most  of  them  were  used 
the  next  day,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction. 
I  was  not  asked  a  question  as  to  why  I 
hadn’t  used  the  big  camera,  and  thus 
learned  that  the  how  is  never  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  powers  that  be — the  results 
being  all  that  are  demanded.  I  had 
thought  I  would  have  to  pay  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  camera  myself,  as  it  was  bought  on 
account  of  my  ignorance,  but  when  I 
mentioned  it,  in  going  over  my  ex¬ 
penses,  it  was  never  questioned.  The 
big  paper  does  not  regard  money  at  all 
in  getting*  the  news,  no  matter  if  it  has 
to  pay  out  much  more  than  it  takes  in 
for  that  particular  issue  or  week;  so  the 
news  is  secured  and  on  time,  expense 
does  not  count.  It  is  a  good  policy,  too, 
and  pays  in  the  long  run,  as  instance 
the  New  York  paper  that  paid  out  so 
many  thousands  of  dollars  a  day  for  its 
Spanish  War  news  service,  but  gained 
a  reputation  which  will  last  a  longtime 
perhaps  until  the  next  war. 

And  if  expense  is  not  regarded  in 
getting  news,  how  shall  I  speak  of  the 
absolute  disregard  of  anything  and 
everything  when  a  “  beat  ”  is  in  ques¬ 
tion  ?  Money,  time,  the  rest  of  the 
paper,  sometimes  even  men’s  lives  do 
not  seem  to  count  against  that  insane 
desire  to  get  something  of  importance 
in  the  sheet  which  all  the  rest  want  and 
can’t  get  !  It  is  insane,  I  contend,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  of  great  moment  only  to  the 
papers  and  those  who  make  them,  and 
its  advertising  value  is  really  very 
small.  Try  to  remember  any  paper  in 
your  town  which  was  beaten  last  year, 
or  in  the  last  ten  )^ears, — you  will  have 
an  unusual  memory  if  you  can  recall 
it,  yet  the  newspaper  men  will  have 
every  beat  for  and  against  them  regis¬ 
tered  indelibly  on  their  brains,  with 
dates  and  facts  at  their  finger  ends. 
However,  to  “  beat,”  to  “  scoop  ’’the  rival 
paper  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  every 
well-trained  newspaper  man’s  ambition 
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and  is  a  feat  certain  of  reward  in  in¬ 
creased  salary  and  in  the  adulation 
which  is  paid  tothe  successful  “  scooper.” 
And  the  photographers  are  none  the  less 
active  in  this  feeling,— that  their  work 
is  principally  in  the  making  of  pictures 
graphic,  and  not  pictures  literary.  1 
once  made  a  photographic  scoop  out  of 
most  unpromising  material,  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  really  nothing  but  luck,  I 
took  all  that  was  coming  to  me  as  if  it 
was  only  the  due  for  a  difficult  and  well- 
planned  piece  of  work.  If  my  readers 
will  excuse  my  jumping  my  story  and 
taking  them  suddenly  to  the  western 
city  where  the  thing  was  done,  I  will 
tell  them  how  it  happened. 

I  was  at  the  telephone  in  a  drug  store, 
telling  the  editor  some  unimportant 
things  I  had  done  for  him  (not 
photographic),  and  he  had  hung  up  at 
the  end  of  the  conversation.  I  sat  still, 
the  receiver  at  my  ear,  idly  thinking  of 
what  I  should  do  next  and  wavering 
between  home  and  bed  (it  was  my  night 
off)  and  a  theatre,  when  some  one  cut 
in  on  my  line  and  I  heard  one  side  of  a 
short  conversation  something  like  this  : 

“  It’s  to-night  at  eleven-thirty.” 

“  No,  it’s  late  enough.” 

“  Dynamite  or  Nitro-glycerine, —  he 
hasn’t  told  me  which.” 

“  I  don’t  think  there  are  any  windows 
near.” 

“  Their  injunction  won’t  be  much 
good  to-morrow.” 

“Take  State  Street  car  and  transfer 
to  Farm  Pond.  Good  night.” 

I  didn’t  think  any  more  about  home 
and  bed  or  theatres  either.  I  knew 
what  was  on  foot,  partly  from  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  events  there  and  partly  from 
the  newspaper  man’s  nose  for  news,  I 
suppose,  but  he  would  have  been  a  dolt, 
indeed,  who  could  not  connect  that 
conversation  with  the  war  then  on  be¬ 
tween  a  certain  city  franchise  and  the 
city  government.  At  Farm  Pond  was 
a  certain  ruined  house,  covering,  as  the 
railway  company  said,  part  of  their 
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property.  The  city  said  the  house  was 
on  its  property.  The  railway  seemed 
to  have  the  best  of  the  discussion  and 
had  made  open  plans  to  tear  down  the 
building,  but  had  been  stopped  by  a 
severe  snow  storm.  Then  the  city  ob¬ 
tained  an  injunction,  published  in  that 
evening’s  paper  by  some  one  who  had 
hold  of  the  right  end  of  a  city  hall  leak, 
and  now  the  railway  was  going  to  de¬ 
molish  the  building  before  the  injunc¬ 
tion  could  be  served  !  Did  ever  photog¬ 
rapher  have  a  better  chance  ? 

Naturally,  when  eleven-thirty  came 
around  I  was  at  the  old  building,  with 
apparatus  near  by,  to  see  if  I  could 
make  out  who  the  men  were.  I  was 
undecided  whether  to  try  to  snap-shoot 
the  men,  and  take  my  chances  of  being 
laid  by  the  heels,  or  of  waiting  and 
making  flashes  of  the  building  after  it 
tell.  Finally,  thinking  tame  pictures 
better  than  no  pictures  at  all,  I  decided 
to  let  the  men  go  untaken  and  confine 
my  attention  to  the  building  after  it  had 
been  blown  down.  Promptly  at  the 
half  hour  there  was  a  series  of  muffled 
roars  and  a  deafening  succession  of 
crashes.  Then  a  rain  of  brick  and  stone, 
a  dense  cloud  of  dust  and  finally  silence. 
I  waited  half  an  hour,  then  cautiously 
looked  around.  Coast  all  clear.  Stealth¬ 
ily  I  set  up  my  apparatus,  focussed  on 
a  lamp  set  on  the  edge  of  the  ruins,  and 
let  off  flash  after  flash,  taking  plenty  of 
time  and  getting,  in  all,  four  good 
pictures.  Then  it  was  a  rush  for 
the  office,  lightning  development  with 
full  strength  metol,  hurried  fixing  in 
a  warm  bath  and  equally  hurried 
printing  with  the  lantern  from  the 
wet  negatives.  And  when  I  laid  those 
wet  and  soggy  prints  before  the  city 
editor  and  told  him  what  they  were, 
the  jump  he  gave  would  have  broken 
a  record,  and  it  was  “Break  front  page 
and  hold  two  columns  free  ”  over  the 
up-stairs  telephone  and  “  Don’t  let  that 
engraver  go  home,”  to  the  office  boy, 
and  “  How  in  h — ,  X,  did  you  ever 
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manage  to  get  on  to  this  ?”  to  me.  Then 
there  were  two  reporters  dispatched  to 
the  railway  company,  and  another  to 
the  scene  of  the  explosion  to  write  up 
all  the  things  I  had  jotted  down,  only 
differently,  and  great  excitement  every¬ 
where.  For  this  was  an  affair  of  city 
politics,  and  there  is  nothing  keener  in 
your  moderate  sized  city,  and  particu¬ 
larly  your  western  city.  And  there  was 
nothing,  not  even  a  big  fire,  a  county 
murder  or  a  society  wedding,  which 
could  compare  with  this  “  beat”  in  im¬ 


portance,  and  so  I  had  my  pictures  on 
the  first  page  and  my  story  there,  too, 
and  a  raise  in  salary,  and  was  patted  on 
the  back  and  generally  made  much  of 
for  a  couple  of  days.  But  when,  three 
days  later,  I  fell  down  on  some  simple 
assignment  or  other,  the  city  editor  was 
the  first  to  say  things  to  me  no  self- 
respecting  mule  would  like  to  hear,  and 
I  learned  that  the  “beaters”  of  to-day 
are  the  “beaten”  of  to-morrow,  and 
went  my  way  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  pho¬ 
tographer. 


A  VIGIL. 


Helen  P.  Gatch. 


HOLLAND  LANDSCAPE.  Th.  and  Oscar  Hofmeister. 
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ALWAYS  IN  HOT  WATER. 

BY  WALTER  BURKE,  F.R.P.S. 


IN  the  Thermal  Springs  district  of 
the  North  Island  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  which  is  one  of  the  nearest 
neighborhoods  to  His  Satanic 
Majesty’s  dominions,  the  natives, 
(Maoris),  are  always  in  hot  water.  It 


“  Porridge  Pots.”  They  boil  with  £ 
sound  of  “  glug  glug,”  and  each  time  £ 
bubble  bursts  there  is  a  miniature  erup 
tion  of  boiling  mud.  These  are  usuall) 
only  a  few  inches  in  height,  but  occa 
sionally  the  mud  is  thrown  with  sonu 


Boiling  the  Family  Tea  Kettle. 


bubbles  up  everywhere  and  at  nearly 
every  temperature. 

Sometimes  it  is  beautifully  clear  and 
sparkling  as  when  ejected  from  the 
geysers.  In  other  places  the  water  is 


violence  a  short  distance.  The  erup 
tions  are  accompanied  with  an  escap( 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  rendering 
the  air  heavy  with  an  odor  that  fails  t( 
meet  with  the  approval  of  most  people 


Macki  Children  Enjoying  Their  Morning  “Tub”  in  a  Natural  Hot  Pool. 


mixed  with  earth,  and  fills  great  holes 
with  boiling  mud  of  varying  degrees  of 
consistency.  At  times  it  is  semi-liquid . 
but  in  most  cases  thick  and  of  just  the 
density  of  breakfast  porridge.  For  this 
reason  the  holes  are  generally  known  as 


After  a  few  days  in  the  district  one  doe 
not  notice  it. 

The  Maoris  make  great  use  of  th 
various  kinds  of  hot  water.  Where 
is  clear  they  lead  it  into  their  washin 
and  bathing  pools.  All  day  long,  froi 
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early  morn  to  dewy  eve,  the  pools  are 
full  of  the  natives.  The  children  simply 
infest  them,  playing  for  hours  in  the 
hot  water  and  laying  wait  for  a  tourist 
with  pennies  to  spare.  When  they  sight 
such  a  one  they  greet  him  or  her  with 
their  everlasting  “  Throw  a  penny, 
pakeha  (white  man),  throw  here,” 
or  the  Maori  cry  “  Homai  te  koppa” 
(Give  me  a  penny).  Then  when 
the  penny  is  thrown  in  the  water 
down  go  their  heads,  up  go  their 
heels,  and  for  a  few  seconds,  w7hile 
they  are  groping  on  the  bottom  of 


Maori  Girl  Putting  a  “  Billy”  to  Boil  in  a  Steam  Hole. 


the  pool,  all  is  uproar.  Then  the 
successful  child  holds  up  the  copper 
and  like  Oliver  Twist,  they  ask  for 
more. 

Along  the  edges  of  certain  of  the 
pools  used  for  washing  clothes,  the 


women  and  maidens,  (Mahines  and 
Kohines),  collect.  All  day  long  some 
may  be  seen  washing  and  chatting, 
occasionally  stopping  for  a  smoke,  for 
all  Maoris,  men,  women  and  children, 
are  inveterate  smokers. 


The  Olh  Mission_Church,  Looking  Across  a  Boiling 

Pool. 

Where  there  is  a  steam  vent,  in  other¬ 
wise  solid  ground,  the  natives  frequent¬ 
ly  dig  a  small  pit  and  put  in  a  box 
with  holes  in  the  bottom  for  a  steam 
oven.  In  these  boxes,  covered  with 
some  old  sacks,  they  do  all  their  cook¬ 
ing.  Water  can  be  boiled  in  them, 
though  the  natives  prefer  the  open 
boiling  pools  for  this  purpose.  The 
steam  boxes  are  most  excellent 
for  cooking  potatoes  or  anything 
that  cooks  best  by  steam.  I  have 
frequently  had  hams  and  puddings 
cooked  in  such  an  oven,  and  do  not 
know  any  other  method  that  will 
compare. 
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For  the  information  of  any  globe  a  lot  of  patience.  They  recognize 
trotting  Americans  who  may  find  their  any  form  of  camera  at  sight  and 
way  to  Rotorua,  New  Zealand,  I  may  demand  “Utu”  (payment).  If 


Maori  Women  Washing  at  Boiling  Pool. 


may  dad  that  the  best  way  to  secure 
a  series  of  the  Maoris  at  their 
work  is  with  a  hand  camera  and 


their  palms  are  crossed  with  some 
silver  they  usually  make  excellent 
models. 


Maori  Woman  Rinsing  Clothes  in  a  Hot  Pool. 
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ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  SUBSTANCES  SUSCEPTIBLE 
OF  DEVELOPING  THE  LATENT  IMAGE 

WITHOUT  ALKALI. 

A.  AND  L.  LUMIERE  AND  A.  SEYEWETZ* 


THE  property  possessed  by  cer¬ 
tain  substances  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  latent  image  in  the 
absence  of  alkali  has  been 
observed  in  such  a  small 
number  of  cases  that  the  relation  ex¬ 
isting  between  this  property  and  the 
constitution  of  the  substances  which 
possess  it  could  not  be  to  this  day  es¬ 
tablished  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
precision. 

In  a  preliminary  study  published 
about  ten  years  ago,  we  had  thought  it 
possible  to  conclude  that  the  only  sub¬ 
stances  susceptible  of  developing  with¬ 
out  alkali  were  those  containing  twice 
the  developing  function.  Since  then, 
we  have  found  that  certain  substances 
containing  only  once  this  function  may 
also  be  endowed  with  the  same  prop¬ 
erty. 

In  the  present  study  we  have  tried  to 
find  out  which  substances  can  develop 
in  a  single  solution  of  sodium  sulphite, 
and  also  examined  the  conditions  ful¬ 
filled  in  this  case  by  the  developing 
function. 

We  have  first  experimented  with  sub¬ 
stances  containing  only  one  developing 
function.  It  is  known  that  this  func¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  an  aro¬ 
matic  ring  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
substituted  in  para  or  in  ortho  position, 
either  by  two  OH  groups,  two  NH3 
groups,  or  one  OH  and  one  NH2  group. 
When  the  developing  function  is  only 
due  to  OH  groups,  the  development 
does  not  seem  to  take  place  but  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  alkalies.  Such  is  the  case  with 
hydrochinon  and  pyrocatechin.  But 
when  the  reducer  contains  one  or  two 
NH2  groups,  the  development  can  take 

*1  ranslated  by  Dr.  E.  Jandrier. 


place  without  alkali  in  an  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion.  To  this  class  belong  paramido- 
phenol,  para  and  orthophenylenediamin 
and  orthotoluyenediamin. 

When  alkyl  groups  are  substituted  in 
the  amido  group,  the  developing  prop¬ 
erty  is  not  altered.  So  methylparamid- 
ophenol  (metol),  dimethylparapheny- 
lenedismin  can  develop  without  addi¬ 
tion  of  alkali.  On  the  contrary,  the  de¬ 
veloping  energy  is  considerably  reduced 
when  an  acidyl  group  is  substituted  in 
the  amido  group,  as  is  the  case  with 
glycin  C6H4.OH.NH.CH.2COH. 

When  a  substance  contains  twice  the 
developing  function,  and  when  this 
function  is  only  due  to  OH  groups,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  development 
can  take  place  without  alkali,  but  is 
then  so  slow  that  it  could  not  be  used 
practically.  Such  is  the  case  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid  and  oxyhydrochinon.  These 
substances  in  a  solution  of  sodium  sul¬ 
phite  have  a  reducing  power  a  great  deal 
weaker  than  the  reducers  possessing 
only  one  developing  function,  but  con¬ 
taining  one  amido  group.  When  beside 
the  OH  groups  some  amido  groups  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ring,  the  developing 
power  appears  with  an  activity  notably 
greater  that  when  only  one  developing 
function  exists. 

To  this  class  of  substances  belong: 
oh  oh 


Triamidophenol. 
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These  substances  are  utilized  in  form 
of  chlorides,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  put 
in  presence  of  sodium  sulphite  the  base 
is  liberated  with  formation  of  chloride 
and  bisulphite  of  sodium,  so  that  it  is  the 
base  which  acts  as  reducer,  as  it  is  the 
case  with  reducers  containing-  only  one 
developing  function.  Their  energy  is 
such  that  they  can  be  utilized  practically 
in  a  sodium  sulphite  solution.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  amido  groups 
in  the  same  ring  seems  to  intensify  the 
developing  power.  So  the  triamido- 
phenol  has  a  greater  reducing  action 
than  the  diamidophenol.  However,  it 
cannot  be  practically  utilized,  for  the 
oxydation  product  which  is  formed  dur¬ 
ing  development  has  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  inverse  reaction. 

We  have  found  that  some  other  sub¬ 
stances  partake  of  the  property  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  latent  image  without  al¬ 
kali.  They  are  combinations  of  reducer 
possessing  an  acid  function  with  re¬ 
ducer  possessing  a  basic  function.  Me- 
tochinon  (combination  of  metol  and  hy- 
drochinon)  is  the  prototype  of  this  se¬ 
ries.  However,  various  combinations 
can  take  place. 

First — Combination  of  a  developer 
possessing  a  phenolic  function  with  a 
basic  or  developing  substance. 

Second — Combination  of  a  developer 
possessing  an  amido  group  with  a  non¬ 
developing  substance  possessing  a  phe¬ 
nolic  function. 

Third — Combination  of  a  developer 
possessing  a  phenolic  function  with  a 
developer  possessing  an  amido  group. 

In  the  first  class  we  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  various  phenolic  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  hydrochinon,  pyrocat- 
echin,  pyrogallic  acid,  containing  one 
or  two  developing  functions  combined 
with  aromatic  bases,  such  as  aniline, 
toluidine,  ehinolin,  and  found  that  none 
of  them  could  be  practically  utilized  for 
developing  without  alkali. 

In  the  second  class  we  have  tried 
various  combinations  of  paraphenilene- 


diamin  with  phenolic  but  non-develop¬ 
ing  substances,  such  as  phenol,  rescr- 
cine,  orcin.  All  these  compounds  de¬ 
velop  the  latent  image  too  slowly  to  be 
practically  utilized  without  alkali. 

Finally,  all  the  compounds  of  the 
third  class  we  have  tried  develop  the 
latent  image  without  alkali,  and  when 
they  are  sufficiently  soluble  in  solu¬ 
tions  of  sodium  sulphite  they  can  always 
be  practically  used.  The  reducing  power 
of  these  various  developers  seems  to  be 
weaker  than  that  of  compounds  pos¬ 
sessing  two  developing  functions  as  the 
amidol.  On  the  other  hand,  their  power 
can  be  greatly  increased  by  addition  of 
alkalies  carbonated  or  even  caustic,  and 
this  property  can  be  practically  used, 
while  this  is  not  possible  with  developer 
whose  constitution  is  similar  to  diami¬ 
dophenol. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  preceding  study  allows  us  to  draw 
the  following  conclusions  : 

First — In  order  to  be  able  to  develop 
the  latent  image  without  alkali,  a  sub¬ 
stance  must  be  sufficiently  soluble  in 
sodium  sulphite,  and  must  possess  one 
amido  group  in  the  developing  func¬ 
tion.  This  amido  group  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted,  provided  the  basic  character  of 
the  group  is  not  destroyed. 

Second— When  the  substance  posses¬ 
ses  only  one  developing  function,  or  if 
it  possesses  two,  but  without  an  amide 
group,  the  developing  power  is  too  weal 
to  be  practically  utilized  without  alkali 

Third — When  two  amido  groups  an 
present  in  a  substance  possessing  twe 
developing  functions,  the  developing 
power  is  greatly  increased  andean  ther 
be  utilized  practically  without  alkaly. 

Fourth — The  reducing  power  is  als< 
increased,  but  not  so  strongly  as  in  th< 
preceding  case,  when  the  basic  func 
tion  or  functions  of  the  reducer  ar< 
united  with  the  hydroxy  group  o 
a  penol  possessing  itself  a  reducing 
function. 
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Fifth — The  combination  of  the  basic 
notions  of  a  reducer  with  the  hydroxy 
•oups  of  a  compound  possessing  no 
ducing  function,  or  the  combination 
a  phenol  possessing  the  reducing 


function  with  an  amido  compound  pos¬ 
sessing  none,  does  not  furnish  in  any 
case  a  compound  susceptible  of  being 
practically  used  as  a  reducer  without 
addition  of  alkali. 


DALLAS  TYLER  IN  “  STRONGHEART.” 


MARGARET 


Helen  P.  Gatch 
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WE  reprint  the  follow¬ 
ing-  article  from  Focus , 
one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  of  the  British 
photographic  publica. 
ions.  If  the  beginner  in  photography 
rill  follow  this  advice  it  will  save  him 
nuch  annoyance  and  make  him  much 
nore  liable  to  persevere  and  become 
>roficient  in  the  art  : 

“  When  contemplating  the  purchase 
>f  a  camera,  it  is  very  probable  that  a 
landbook  on  photography  will  first  be 
)btained,  and  perused  with  a  view  of 
jetting  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
lobby  you  are  about  to  take  up.  In 
nost  of  the  up-to-date  handbooks  some 
lortion  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
camera  and  the  use  of  its  fittings.  The 
:areful  digestion  of  the  particulars 
j-iven  is  not,  however,  always  sufficient 
o  enable  you  to  operate  the  camera 
iuccessfully  at  the  outset.  Cameras, 
udeed,  much  resemble  bicycles  and 
mbies,  in  so  far  as  that  every  particular 
'epresentatives  of  its  species  has  its 
iwn  little  “ways.”  If,  therefore,  you 
'eligiously  follow  the  handbook  instruc- 
ions  you  may  become  discouraged  be¬ 
muse  you  are  not  getting  the  results 
70U  believe  you  ought  to  get. 

“  To  save  yourself  needless  worry  and 
lisappoint.ment,  it  is  advisable  to  thor¬ 
oughly  test  your  camera  for  these  pecul¬ 
iarities  when  once  you  have  mastered 
the  A.B.C.  of  photographic  manipula¬ 
tion,  and  carefully  note  down  the  re¬ 
sults  of  your  trials.  For  instance,  load 
up  your  magazine  or  plate  holders  upon 
some  favorable  afternoon  and  sally 
forth  determined  to  discover  the  little 
peculiarities  of  your  own  particular  in¬ 
strument.  Select  a  view,  taking  care 
that  it  is  simple  and  not  overburdened 
with  masses  of  detail,  and  then  expose 


according  to  the  instructions  you  may 
be  following. 

“  Having  done  this  and  noted  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  exposure  in  your  book,  make 
a  second  exposure  upon  the  same  scene 
from  precisely  the  same  position,  and 
use  your  judgment  as  to  what  you  think 
will  give  the  best  result.  To  illustrate, 
let  us  suppose  you  have  been  working 
your  lens  at  f/n  with  half  a  second  ex¬ 
posure  under  a  bright  diffused  light  ; 
having  made  your  exposure  under  these 
conditions,  take  a  plate  at  f/S  and  f/16 
with  the  same  length  of  exposure,  then 
take  another  plate  at  f/n,  but  with  one 
second  exposure.  Repeat  this  opera¬ 
tion  upon  other  subjects  as  well  as  land¬ 
scapes.  These  suggestions  apply  prin¬ 
cipally,  of  course,  to  hand  cameras. 
Exactly  the  same  developer  should  be 
used  for  all  the  plates  thus  exposed,  and 
the  duration  of  development  should  also 
be  the  same  in  each  case. 

“  If  you  are  working  a  tripod  hand 
camera,  with  a  focusing  screen,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  for  you  to  spend  quite 
so  many  plates  in  the  trials,  but  it  will 
be  worth  yonr  while  to  see  whether  the 
image  as  registered  on  the  plate  is  as 
clear  and  sharp  as  you  think  it  ought  to 
have  been  from  the  vision  on  the  focus¬ 
ing  screen.  It  very  often  happens  that 
the  ground-glass  is  not  in  exact  register 
with  the  plate  when  exposed,  and  thus, 
when  critical  focusing  is  called  for,  it  is 
well  to  know  just  what  the  variation  is. 
The  impression  of  the  view  as  seen  on 
the  ground-glass  is  apt  to  be  rather 
hazy,  and  consequently  when  the  plate 
is  developed,  the  only  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  is  a  vague  idea  of  what  we  saw 
whilst  focusing.  To  definitely  deter¬ 
mine  the  matter,  it  is  well  to  focus  for 
some  prominent  object,  and  get  it  very 
clear  and  sharp  upon  the  screen,  then, 
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before  inserting'  the  holder,  jot  down 
exactly  how  that  object  looks.  Leave 
the  rest  of  the  picture  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  compare  your  negative  with 
the  notes  in  your  book.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  you  will  satisfy  yourself 
concerning  the  accuracy  of  your  shut¬ 
ter.  It  is  just  as  well,  also,  to  test  your 
focusing  scale  by  exposing  upon  ob¬ 
jects  at  a  measured  distance,  thus  as¬ 
suring  yourself  that  you  are  not  labor¬ 
ing  under  any  delusion  with  regard  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  scale. 

“  In  the  cheaper  makes  of  hand  cam¬ 
eras  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  ihe 
picture,  as  seen  in  the  view-finder,  is 
not  exactly  the  same  as  that  registered 
upon  the  plate.  This  failing  is  most 
frequently  noticed  in  regard  to  fore¬ 
ground,  where  one  gets  either  an  alto¬ 


gether  disproportionate  foreground  oi 
practically  none  at  all.  If  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  is  very  great,  it  is  advisable  tc 
have  the  finder  properly  corrected,  but 
if  the  finder  is  not  very  much  out,  you 
adopt  the  plan  of  exposing  upon,  say,  a 
roadway  running  as  it  were  across  the 
plate,  hold  the  camera  so  that  one  side 
of  the  road  should,  if  the  finder  is  cor¬ 
rect,  come  just  about  at  the  bottom  ot 
the  plate.  Development  will  soon  en 
lighten  you  as  to  whether  your  finder  is 
correct.  These  recommendations  sug 
gest  what  may,  to  some,  appear  to  be 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  plates  ;  but 
if  you  really  desire  to  make  progress  ir 
photography,  this  little  expenditure  is 
certainly  worth  while  in  order  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  your  cam¬ 
era  and  its  peculiarities.” 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


Curtis  Bell. 


HAMPSHIRE  LANE.  Rev,  E.  G.  Watts,  Andover,  Eng, 
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A  BICYCLE  CAMERA  CARRIER.. 


BV  ERNEST  A.  TURNER. 


THE  writer  has  often  wished  to 
carry  his  camera  awheel,  but 
the  wheel  being  used  only  oc¬ 
casionally,  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  purchase  a 
camera  carrier. 

A  few  days  ago,  it  became  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  carry  the  camera  on  the 
wheel,  and,  nothing  better  being  avail¬ 
able,  a  few  pieces  of  strong  twine  were 
obtained  and  with  these  and  the  camera 
case  strap  a  carrier  was  improvised, 
which  proved  very  practicable  and  con¬ 
venient  in  actual  use.  The  illustrations 
will  show  the  arrangement  quite  plainly. 
It  was  decided  that  the  best  place  for 


strapping  the  camera  would  be  under 
the  top  rail,  and  just  ahead  of  the  seat 
post. 

To  adjust  the  camera  case  in  position, 
the  strap  is  first  pulled  through  the 
loops  on  the  case,  until  only  about  one 
foot  on  the  buckle  end  is  left  free,  the 
other  free  end  being,  of  course,  much 
longer.  Then  the  camera  case  is  held  in 
the  position  shown,  and,  with  the  buckle 
end,  two  turns  are  made  around  the 
top  rail  of  the  bicycle  frame.  Then, 
with  the  other  free  end,  one  or  two 
turns  are  made  around  the  bicycle 
frame  bar,  and  the  strap  is  brought 
down  and  back,  under  the  camera  case, 


Fig.  3.  If  the  strap  should  leave  an  ii 
conveniently  long  free  end  when  tighi 
ened,  one  or  two  additional  turns  may  b 


to  the  buckle,  where  it  is  drawn  tigh 
Now  three  cords  are  tied,  one  arour 
the  straps  at  each  end  of  the  came] 


case,  near  the  top,  and  the  third  aroun 
the  two  straps  and  the  seat  post  of  th 
bicycle  frame,  at  the  rear  bottom  coi 
ner  of  the  case.  These  cords  effectuall 
prevent  vibration  of  the  camera  cas< 
even  when  riding  over  a  rough  roac 
To  open  the  case  and  remove  the  can: 
era,  it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  thes 
cord  fastenings.  The  strap  on  the  buckl 
is  loosened  up  one  or  two  holes,  whe: 
the  case  ma}^  be  readily  swung  ou 
away  from  the  frame  and  opened,  as  i: 
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taken  around  the  top  rail,  and,  of  course, 
if  it  does  not  reach  to  the  buckle,  the 
Lurns  must  be  fewer. 

To  the  amateur  of  limited  pocket 
money,  this  way  of  carrying-  the  camera 
on  the  wheel  will  appeal,  by  reason  of 
its  insignificant  cost.  But  it  may  in¬ 
terest  many  of  those  more  abundantly 
blest  with  filthy  lucre  on  account  of  its 
convenience,  its  light  weight,  and  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  improvised  in  a  few 
moments  from  materials  everywhere 
obtainable. 

Although  the  bicycle,  so  popular  a 
few  years  ago,  seems  now  to  have  been 


relegated  to  comparative  obscurity,  it 
may,  nevertheless,  be  very  useful  to  the 
serious  amateur  who  is  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  horse  or  automobile  at  his 
disposal.  Even  the  best  of  pedestrians 
is  likely  to  tire  of  carrying  his  camera 
on  his  shoulder  for  long  trips  in  the 
country;  and  further,  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  to  a  previously  selected 
place  quickly,  when  conditions  of  at¬ 
mosphere  and  clouds  are  right  for  the 
picture,  and  one’s  own  power  of  loco¬ 
motion  would  be  much  too  slow.  The 
much  abused  bicycle  proves  truly  “  a 
friend  in  need.” 


IN  WINTER. 


D.  Y.  Andre. 


A  BIT  OF  EUROPE 
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This  month  we  have  for  our  cover  a 
fine  woodland  interior  by  Curtis  Bell, 
entitled  “The  Heart  of  the  Woods.” 


Thk  average  dealer  in  photographic 
supplies  is  all  right  so  long  as  informa¬ 
tion  required  of  him  pertains  to  the 
best  brand  of  paper  or  plates— he  only 
has  to  turn  to  his  shelves  for  the  answer, 
but  when  the  amateur  who  wants  to 
known  comes  in  he  often  spends  an  un¬ 
happy  hour  or  so  trying  to  conceal  his 
own  ignorance  and  wondering  if  the 
questioner  is  stringing  him. 

Granted  that  the  amateur,  the  abso¬ 
lute  kind,  can  and  does  ask  questions 
that  even  the  most  profound  student  of 
chemistry  and  optics  could  not  answer, 
he  should  at  least  find  behind  the  coun¬ 
ter  men  sufficiently  well  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  in  photography  to  be  of  some 
practical  assistance  to  him. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  amateur 
has  been  having  trouble  with  his  de¬ 
veloper  and  desire  to  modify  his  formula 
to  produce  a  certain  desired  result,  the 
dealer  should  be  able  to  tell  him  the 
action  of  each  constituent  of  his  de¬ 
veloper,  why  so  much  sulphite,  why  so 
much  carbonate,  etc. 

Just  for  instance,  ask  him  why  metol 
or  hydrochinon  is  put  in  the  developer, 
and  see  if  he  can  tell  you.  Ask  him  the 
use  of  sulphite  of  soda  or  to  tell  you 
what  chemical  action  takes  place  during 
development ;  or  in  fact  ask  him  for 
the  solution  of  any  of  the  simpler  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  the  beginner  and 
>ee  him  take  to  cover.  There  really  is 


no  excuse  for  such  lamentable  ignor¬ 
ance  with  the  amount  of  intelligently 
prepared  photographic  literature  on  the 
market  If  every  dealer  would  read 
the  photographic  magazines  and  pur¬ 
chase  for  himself  but  a  few  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  works  on  photographic  methods, 
he  would  relieve  himself  of  a  great 
many  unpleasant  moments  and  make 
himself  valuable  to  the  customers  so 
valuable  to  him. 

The  successful  dealer  is  the  man  who 
knows. 

The  amateur  purchasing  his  first  out¬ 
fit  goes  to  the  man  who  sold  it  to  him 
when  he  wants  information  or  assistance 
and  if  this  dealer  cannot  help  him,  the 
amateur  either  digs  it  out  for  himself, 
goes  to  the  other  dealer  who  can  help 
him  or  gives  up  in  disgust,  and  the  man 
who  didn’t  know  loses  a  profitable 
customer. 


Don’t  forget  to  send  in  a  print  or 
two  for  the  April  Invitation  number. 
The  best  print  submitted  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  as  the  frontispiece,  and  in  addition 
wdll  receive  an  award  of  ten  dollars  ; 
the  second  best  will  also  be  reproduced 
and  will  receive  an  award  of  two  years’ 
subscription  toTHE  Photographic  Times, 
The  three  next  in  order  wdll  receive  a 
year’s  subscription  to  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times.  The  time  for  receiving- 
prints  has  been  extended  to  March 
tenth. 

Address  your  prints  to  Special  Invita¬ 
tion  Editor,  The  Photographic  Times, 
39  Union  Square. 
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In  order  to  keep  our  readers  posted, 
we  publish  the  following  letters: 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Rubincam  can, 
however,  be  taken  only  as  expressing 
his  individual  ideas,  and  not  as  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  Photo-Secession,  as  we 
were  informed  by  a  personal  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  the 
Director  of  the  Photo- Secession,  that 
Mr.  Rubincam  had  not  been  authorized 
to  speak  for  the  Secessionists. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Rubincam  we  will 
state,  however,  that  Mr.  Stieglitz  re¬ 
marked  that  Mr.  Rubincam  usually 
stated  what  he  knew  to  be  facts,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  Secession  were 
given  full  liberty  relative  to  expressing 
their  own  opinions. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Bell  explains 
itself. 

We  do  not  propose  to  waste  any  fur¬ 
ther  time  in  discussing  the  differences 
between  Mr.  Rubincam  and  the  Salon 
Club  of  America. 

When  Mr.  Steiglitz  or  any  one  of 
prominence  in  the  Secession  issues  a 
statement  for  publication  we  may  be 
tempted  to  argue  the  matter,  but  space 
is  too  valuable  to  waste  on  ancient  his¬ 
tory  and  the  effusions  of  a  man  only 
seeking  notoriety. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  First  American 
Salon  has  awakened  renewed  interest 
in  pictorial  photography  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  many  thousands  of 
people  have  viewed  the  exhibition  and 
found  much  to  admire. 

This  was  the  mission  of  the  Salon, 
and  it  has  been  accomplished.  So  let 
us  get  together  the  members  of  the 
Secession  according  to  their  lights  and 
the  Salon  Club  according  to  theirs,  and 
both  make  a  common  interest  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  photography. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Feb.  6,  1905. 
Editor  The  Photographic  Times  : 

Dear  Sir — The  attitude  of  the  “  Photo- 
Secession  ”  toward  the  First  American  Salon 
at  New  York  has  excited  much  adverse  criti¬ 
cism,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  subject 


is  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  setting  fortl 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the  “  Photo-Se 
cession  ’’  took  the  stand  it  did  and  the  ultimati 
justification  of  its  course. 

I  feel  that  I  can  accomplish  two  ends  in  ad 
dressing  this  letter  to  the  photographic  pres 
of  America  and  Great  Britain.  The  first  ii 
advising  photographers  of  the  deception  tha 
has  been  practiced  against  them,  and  th< 
second  in  giving  the  photographic  magazine 
an  opportunity  to  prove  their  repeated  assur 
ances  that  they  stand  only  for  that  which  i 
fair  and  honorable,  and  I  can  only  feel  tha 
those  publications  refusing  to  give  space  to  thi 
letter  stand  convicted  of  a  selfish  interest  an< 
sacrifice  all  right  to  contend  that  they  stan< 
for  the  advancement  of  photography. 

You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglit2 
Director  of  the  “  Photo-Secession,”  issued  . 
letter  to  the  press,  appearing  in  the  Augus 
number  of  most  of  the  American  magazines 
in  which  he  announced  that  the  Salon  in  Nev 
York  “will  be  of  such  a  type  or  characte 
that  neither  I  nor  the  Photo-Secession  can  hav 
any  connection  with  it  or  be  representei 
therein.”  As  a  result  of  this  announcemen 
there  came  a  storm  of  denunciation  that  in 
eluded  everything  from  the  “  Photo-Secession 
and  Mr.  Stieglitz  to  the  grammar  and  dictio 
of  the  letter  and  the  supposed  prophetic  in 
clinations  of  its  writer. 

The  fact  that  the  management  of  the  firs 
American  Salon  at  New  York  had  from  the  firs 
associated  itself  with  influences  opposed  to  th 
“  Photo-Secession,”  such  opposition  being  du 
to  circumstances  that  have  no  bearing  on  th 
point  in  question  ;  that  while  every  photc 
graphic  interest  but  one  in  this  country  an 
Europe  was  being  propitiated  by  the  Commii! 
tee,  every  opportunity  to  sneer  at  andprivatel 
and  publicly  condemn  the  “  Photo-Secession 
was  taken  advantage  of  would  surely  hav 
justified  the  “  Photo-SecessiODists  ”in  decidin 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Salon,  and  i 
even  publicly  announcing  the  decision  wit 
considerable  more  force  than  was  done,  ye 
these  were  not  the  reasons  why  it  was  decide 
to  hold  aloof  from  the  exhibition. 

It  had  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  in  such 
decided  way  that  it  could  not  be  gainsaid,  the 
the  management  of  the  Salon  was  not  pursuin 
a  course  calculated  to  guarantee  that  fairnes 
and  freedom  from  prejudice  necessary  to  th 
holding  of  an  exhibition  of  photographs  the 
would  be  of  any  value  to  the  advancement  ( 
pictorial  photography.  We  learned  that  th 
Europeans  had  been  told  their  exhibits  woul 
be  hors  concours ,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  the 
all  prints  must  pass  the  Jury,  an  assuranc 
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jjiunted  with  an  insistance  that  was  from  the 
pry  first  an  insinuation  against  the  “  Photo- 
jecession.”  It  was  felt  that  there  was  was  a  lack 
If  sincerity,  a  lack  of  purpose,  and  a  lack  of 
jbility  that  boded  ill  for  photography,  and 
U  the  “Photo-Secessionists"  stand  not  for 
ie  “  Photo-Secession,”  noc  for  Stieglitz,  not 
hr  its  fellows,  nor  yet  for  its  associates,  but 
:>r  Photography,  the  decision  was  against 
le  Salon. 

When  we  learned  that  the  letters  Mr.  Hart- 
lan  sent  to  the  Europeans  inviting  them  to 
2nd  exhibits  hors  concours  were  written  and 
tailed  under  the  direction  of  the  Metro- 
olitan  Camera  Club.  Mr.  Hartmann  simply 
gning  the  letters  at  the  Club  in  the  presence 
f  Mr.  Roland  Rood,  when  Mr.  Curtis  Bell 
resident  of  the  Salon,  told  Mr.  Rood  who 
■as  representing  the  “American  Amateur 
hotographer,”  that  he  and  another  would 
dect  certain  prints  to  be  submitted  to  the  Jury, 
•hen  we  saw  the  catalogue  and  noted  the  sus- 
icious  abundance  of  names  previously  known 
irough  minor  exhibitions  and  competitions 
nd  when  we  saw  the  Salon  itself,  we  felt  we 
ere  justified  in  the  stand  we  took. 

But  not  so  the  photographers  at  large  and 
ie  general  public.  Mr.  Bell  repudiated  Hart- 
lan  and  his  letters.  Mr.  Bell  wrote  to  Mr. 
Locd  that  the  plan  he  had  mentioned  had  been 
banged  and  all  prints  would  go  before  the 
ury.  The  minor  photographers  were  lauded 
y  the  critics  as  the  true  pictonalists  and  the 
alon  was  hailed  as  the  exemplification  of 
hotographic  art,  the  raising  of  photography 
'om  the  slough  of  despond,  the  dawning  of 
new  era.  And  the  photographers  at  large 
nd  the  public  believed. 

Now,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Kost,  A.  N.  A.,  a 
lember  of  the  Jury  who  was  of  the  few  that 
srved  and  who  got  the  Jury  together  for  the 
alon,  says  that  he  informed  Mr.  Curtis  Bell, 
'resident  of  the  First  American  Salon  at  New 
rork,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Jury 
)  look  over  so  many  pictures,  and  Mr.  Bell 


selected  the  number  the  Jury  passed  upon, 
which  did  not  exceed  eighteen  hundred  (1800) 
prints  !  Think  of  it  !  Seven  thousand  two 
hundred  prints  passed  upon  by  Curtis  Bell  and 
eighteen  hundred  by  the  Jury  of  Artists.  Yet  I 
have  before  me  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Curtis 
Beil  on  stationery  of  The  Lotos  Club  under 
date  of  November  24th,  in  which  he  says  : 
“  Every  frame  entered  was  submitted  to  the 
Jury,”  and  he  underscored  the  word  “  every  !  " 
Does  the  “Photo-Secession"  need  any  further 
justification  of  its  attitude?  No!  Not  even 
the  further  statement  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Kost,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Jury,  that  the  Jury  did  not  consider 
any  of  the  photographs  “  works  of  art,”  and 
that  they  all  were  surprised  to  find  so  much 
ignorance  of  all  art  principles  so  generally 
displayed. 

I  will  refrain  from  comment  on  the  position 
of  the  management  of  the  Salon. 

Yours  truly. 

Hakry  C.  Rubincam. 


Editor  The  Photographic  Times  : 

My  Dear  Sir—  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  one  of  the 
numberless  attacks  upon  the  American  Salon, 
but  I  feel  that  the  only  paragraph  of  any  im¬ 
portance  was  covered  fully  in  my  statement 
made  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

I  feel  that  the  Salon  completely  justifies  all 
the  sacrifice  it  entailed,  and  that  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  accorded  it  by  the  most  eminent  judges 
in  New  York,  Washington  and  Pittsburgh  is  a 
sufficient  reward  for  all  our  labor. 

I  must  decline  to  enter  upon  any  contro¬ 
versy,  as  my  time  is  too  fully  occupied  with 
preparation  for  the  Second  American  Salon  to 
permit  a  reply  to  every  irresponsible  person 
who  chooses  to  impugn  my  motives.  With 
rrany  thanks  for  your  kindness,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Curtis  Bell. 


A  KNITTER 


Helen  P.  Gatch 
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rHE  RAPIDITY  AND  QUALITIES  OF  ORTHOCHROMATIC 

PLATES. 


BY  SIB  WILLIAM  ABN K Y. 


HAVING  read  what  has  re¬ 
cently  been  said  in  Pho¬ 
tography  regarding  the 
method  of  obtaining  the 
speed  of  orthochromatic 
dates,  the  writer  is  tempted  to  put  in 
lis  own.  The  speed  of  a  plate  at  the 
>est  is  rather  a  conventional  business, 
is  the  method  of  gauging  it  is  open  to 
l  variety  of  objections— some  grave  and 
ome  of  minor  gravity.  One  of  the 
gravest  objections  is  the  light  with 
vhich  the  speed  determination  is  ob- 
ained.  A  candle  is,  perhaps,  the  worst 
orm  of  light  for  steadiness  and  con- 
tancy,  so  much  being  left  in  the  hands 
>f  the  candle  manufacturers  and  quite 
is  much  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who 
ises  it.  A  candle,  as  is  well  known, 
nay  vary  enormously  in  light  in  the 
■ourse  of  a  few  minutes,  and  it  will 
ary  still  more  according  to  the  sur- 
oundings,  and  whether  burnt  in  the 
>pen  or  in  any  kind  of  enclosure.  A 
(as  flame,  a  pentane  standard  lamp, 
ind  a  Siemens  unit  lamp  are  not  open 
o  these  objections,  but  they  are  open 
o  other  objections  of  a  different  kind. 

A  photographic  plate  is,  as  a  rule,  to 
)e  used  in  daylight,  and  the  speed  of 
date  should  be  derived  from  daylight 
—I  should  prefer  to  say  sunlight — but, 
it  all  events,  not  from  any  yellow  light, 
f  the  speeds  of  an  ordinary  plate  and 
m  orthochromatic  plate  be  compared 
rom  a  determination  made  with  such  a 
ight  as  the  last-named  light,  the  latter 
ias  a  large  and  undeserved  advantage 
>ver  the  former. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  order  to  elucidate 
he  matter,  that  daylight  is  composed 
)f  blue  and  yellow  rays  only,  as  is  also 
say)  the  pentane  standard  light,  and 


that  in  the  one  case  the  luminosity  of 
the  yellow  to  the  blue  is  as  ten  to  one, 
and  in  the  other  as  ten  to  one-tenth. 

Now,  an  ordinary  plate  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  affected  by  only  the  blue 
rays,  and  we  will  say  that  the  action  of 
the  blue  ray  for  a  fixed  time  to  daylight 
produces  a  photographic  action  of  one, 
whilst  that  produced  by  the  yellow  is 
nothing. 

Now,  we  may  have  an  orthochromatic 
plate  in  which  the  relative  photographic 
actions  of  the  two  rays  are  equal.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  action  by  the  blue  on  the 
orthochromatic  and  the  ordinary  plate 
are  the  same  ;  then  the  total  action  on 
it  is  represented  by  two,  whilst  on  the 
ordinary  plate  it  is  only  one.  In  this 
case  the  orthochromatic  plate  is  twice 
as  rapid  to  daylight  as  the  ordinary 
plate.  Using  a  pentane  lamp  as  the 
source  of  light  with  which  to  give  the 
exposures,  the  blue  ray  will  have  only 
one-tenth  of  the  value  that  it  has  in 
daylight  in  such  case.  We  may  again 
call  the  value  of  the  blue  ray  action  on 
each  unity.  On  the  ordinary  plate  the 
action  of  the  yellow  ray  is  nil  as  before, 
but  the  action  of  the  yellow  ray  on  the 
orthochromatic  plate  will  be  ten  times 
what  it  was  before,  so  that  its  total 
sensitiveness  becomes  eleven. 

If,  then,  the  effect  on  the  ordinary 
plate  is  represented  by  unity,  that  on 
the  ortho  plate  is  represented  by  eleven, 
or  the  speed  vmuld  be  as  eleven  to  one, 
whereas  with  daylight  it  is  only  two  to 
one.  Of  course,  this  is  only  one  exam¬ 
ple — perhaps  an  exaggerated  example — 
of  the  relative  action  of  the  two  rays, 
but  the  same  kind  of  argument  applies 
to  all.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
speed  of  any  ordinary  plate,  when  com- 
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pared  with  the  ortho  plate,  suffers  un¬ 
justly  when  such  speed  determination 
is  arrived  at  from  exposures  made  to 
the  yellow  light  of  a  candle  or  other 
such  artificial  light.  In  this  respect, 
the  speed  of  an  ordinary  plate — or,  in¬ 
deed,  of  any  plate — varies  according  to 
the  light  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed, 
so  that  there  is  no  exactitude  in  saying 
one  plate  is  ten  or  any  number  of  times 
greater  than  another,  unless  the  kind  of 
light  with  which  the  determination  has 
been  made  is  mentioned.  In  the  crude 
example  given  above  no  doubt  the  cor¬ 
rect  figures  are  as  two  to  one. 

Again,  let  us  consider  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  a  yellow  screen.  In  this  case 
the  blue  rays  would  be  extinguished 
and  the  yellow  alone  remain.  The  rela¬ 
tive  speeds  of  the  two  plates  would 
then  be  one  to  infinity.  If  we  intro¬ 
duced  a  third  ray — say  a  green  one — 
into  the  example,  we  should  get  slightly 
modified  results,  and  there  would  be 
some  ratio  representing  the  relative 
speeds  with  the  yellow  screen. 

We  think  that  the  fairest  way  of  indi¬ 
cating  speeds  is  by  a  reference  to  day¬ 
light,  and  they  will  even  be  more  nearly 
correct  if  the  light  used  is  that  of  the 
crater  of  the  positive  pole  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  arc  light — a  light  which  most 
manufacturers  can  have  at  their  com¬ 
mand. 

It  is  stated  that  photographing  a 
spectrum  on  a  plate  is  no  guide  as  to 
its  sensitiveness,  but  with  this  view 
we  cannot  agree.  If  a  spectrum  be 
impressed  on  a  plate  fairly  and  squarely 
without  any  shading  of  certain  parts, 
the  spectrum  photograph  tells  a  tale 
which  is  not  easily  misunderstood  by 
those  accustomed  to  deal  with  such 
photographs,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
such  should  not  be  the  case  with  every 
sensible  man  with  a  modicum  of  rea¬ 


soning  power  in  his  head.  It  may  1 
taken  as  axiomatic  that  if  any  colon 
spectrum  rays  impress  a  plate,  thesan 
colors  when  found  on  natural  objec 
will  do  the  same  ;  and  if  a  col< 
happen  to  be  a  mixed  color,  part  ■ 
the  components  of  which  the  spectra 
photograph  tells  us  impress  the  pla 
whilst  the  other  part  does  not,  the 
such  a  mixed  color  in  nature  will  sti 
impress  the  plate  from  the  fact  that 
part  of  its  components  act  on  the  sens 
tive  salt. 

It  is  useless,  of  course,  to  take  a  spe 
trum  without  knowing  which  part  < 
the  spectrum  is  actually  photographi 
If  the  sun  spectrum  can  be  used  th 
difficulty  vanishes  at  once,  since  tl 
Fraunhofer  lines  tell  their  tale.  If  tl 
arc  spectrum  be  used,  there  are  al: 
certain  bright  lines  which  give  the  d 
sired  information  as  to  density. 

A  short  spectrum  is  not  very  desir 
ble.  A  spectrum  negative  three  < 
four  inches  in  length,  and  exposed  : 
such  a  manner  that  the  place  of  max 
mum  sensitiveness  is  distinctly  dens< 
than  the  rest,  is  to  be  desired. 

In  our  own  practice  we  impress  upt 
the  same  plate  a  scale  of  gradation,  tl 
different  densities  being  obtained  1 
time  exposure  to  some  consistent  sourt 
of  light.  The  measurement  of  tl 
opacities  of  the  scale  and  of  the  spe 
trum  enable  a  curve  of  sensitiveness  i 
be  easily  made,  which  will  give  all  tl 
information  that  is  required  about 
plate. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  a 
quaintance  with  any  brand  of  plates 
is  as  well  to  be  strictly  accurate 
making  any  tests;  and  that  of  all  tl 
tests  which  can  be  tried,  that  to  tl 
spectrum  is  the  most  accurate  and  tel 
the  best  tale  —Photography. 
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THE  Brooklyn  Camera  Club 
held  its  annual  exhibition 
at  its  rooms,  776  Manhattan 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  on  the 
evenings  of  February  15th, 
16th,  17th  and  18th,  and  was  the  most 
successful  exhibition  ever  given  by  this 
well  known  and  popular  club.  The 
competition  was  open  to  amateurs  and 
professionals,  and  entries  were  received 
from  all  over  the  country.  About  four 
hundred  prints  were  received,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  hung.  The 
decorations  were  of  green  burlap,  and 
the  frames  were  very  artistically  hung. 
The  judges  were  Rudolph  Eikimeyer, 
Frederick  Kost  and  Curtis  Bell,  and 
their  selections  for  awards  were  uni¬ 
versally  approved.  The  following  were 
the  awards  :  President’s  cup,  to  Mr. 
James  E.  Underhill,  for  his  marine 
study,  “  August  Morning,”  which  was 
selected  as  the  best  picture  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit.  In  the  genre  class  the  first 
award  (silver  medal)  to  Mr.  Meyers  R. 
Jones  for  his  “  Dutch  Women.”  Second 
award  (bronze  medal)  to  Wm  H.  Zerbe 


for  his  “  The  End  of  a  Day  of  Toil,” 
and  honorable  mention  was  given  to 
Mr.  Alexander  S.  Ingram  for  his  “Sheep 
Study.”  Landscape  class,  first  award 
(silver  medal)  to  Mr.  Gustave  F.  Swen¬ 
son  for  his  “Snow  Drifts.”  Second 
award  (bronze  medal)  to  Wm.  T.  Knox 
for  his  picture,  “  The  Brook.”  Mr.  Knox 
also  received  honorable  mention  in  this 
class  for  a  “  Landscape  Study.”  In  the 
marine  class  (silver  medal)  Mr.  James 
E.  Underhill  was  awarded  this  prize  for 
the  same  picture  that  received  the 
President’s  award.  In  the  portrait 
class  Mr.  W.  B.  Brodhuin  received  first 
and  third  award,  and  the  second 
award  went  to  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Torbohm. 
In  the  miscellaneous  class,  Mr.  Wm.  S. 
Ritch  received  the  first  award,  W.  E. 
McNaughton  second,  and  Louis  Wedel 
received  the  third.  The  jury  highly 
commended  the  work  of  the  following  : 
J.  L.  Abrams,  Dr.  A.  R.  Benedick,  E. 
Lee  Fergusen,  P.  A.  Mersigan,  Chas.  F. 
Mazdon,  E  C.  Sievers,  E.  A.  Snyder, 
Gerald  Tushak,  R.  B.  Zabriskie,  Frank 
Zerbe. 


CHILD  STUDY. 


Lambert  &  Lambert. 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  CONSTITUTION.  BY-LAWS  AND  PROSPECTUS. 

Boston  Camera  Club,  Brooklyn  Camera  Club,  Capital  Camera  Club,  Chicago 
Camera  Club,  Columbia  Photographic  Society,  Metropolitan  Camera 
Club,  Portland  fMaine)  Camera  Club,  Portland  (Oregon) 

Society  of  Photographic  Art,  SaJon  Club  of 
America,  Toronto  Camera  Club, 


American  Federation  of  Photographic 
Societies. 

CURTIS  BELL,  President,  558  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  U.S.  A  ; 
Walter  Zimmerman,  Philadelphia 
First  Vice-President ;  Charles  E. 
F airman,  Washington,  Second 
Vice-President  ;  F.  Dundas  Todd,  Chicago, 
Third  Vice-President  ;  John  H.  Thurston, 
Boston,  Treasurer  ;  Rudolph  Eickmeyer,  Jr  , 
New  York,  Salon  Director  ;  Director  of  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Historian  ;  F.  C. 
Beach,  Toronto,  Chairman  Salon  Committee  ; 
S.  C.  Bullenkamp,  New  York,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Governors. 
Representing  the  Boston  Camera  Club  :  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Cabot,  J.  H,  Thurston,  Wendell  G. 
Corthell. 

Brooklyn  Club  :  William  T.  Knox. 

Capital  Camera  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
Charles  E.  Fairman,  C.  H.  Claudy,  W.  P. 
Herbst. 

Chicago  Camera  Club  :  W.  P.  Gunthorpe, 
F.  Dundas  Todd,  R.  E.  Weeks. 

Columbia  Society  of  Philadelphia  :  Dr.  G. 
J.  R.  Miller,  Daniel  Baker,  Frank  D.  Long. 

Metropolitan  Camera  Club  of  New  York  : 
W.  J.  Furness,  Curtis  Bell,  S.  C.  Bullenkamp. 

Portland  (Maine)  Camera  Club  :  S.  S.  Skol- 
field. 

Portland  (Oregon)  Society  of  Photographic 
Art  :  Will  H.  Walker,  W.  O.  Haines,  Charles 
E.  Basey. 

Salon  Club  of  America  :  Louis  Fleck enstein, 
Walter  Zimmermann,  Adolph  Petzold. 

Toronto  Camera  Club  :  J.  P.  Hodgins,  F. 
C.  Beach,  W.  H.  Moss. 

Committees. 

Art  Committe  :  Adolph  Petzold,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Edgar  Felloes,  William  H.  Zerbe, 
Jr.,  W.  R.  Cabot,  Oscar  Maurer,  Rudolph 
Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  George  F.  Power,  Walter 
Zimmermann. 

Salon  Committee  :  Rudolph  Eickemeyer, 
Director,  566  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
R.  E.  Weeks,  F.  Dundas  Todd,  F.  C.  Beach, 
Louis  Fleckenstein,  C.  E.  Fairman.  W.  P. 


Herbst,  Fayette  J.  Clute,  (  has,  A.  Goe,  Will 
H.  Walker,  J.  P.  Hodgins,  W.  E.  Dassonville. 

Historical  Committee  :  Director  of  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  W.  P.  Gunthorpe, 
W.  O.  Haines,  Daniel  Baker. 

Lantern  Slide  Commiitee  :  W.  H.  Moss, 
Toronto,  Canada,  S.  S.  Skolfield,  W.  J.  Fur¬ 
ness,  Charles  E.  Fairman,  F.  C.  Beach,  Louis 
Fleckenstein,  William  T.  Knox,  Charles  E. 
Basey. 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  :  J.  PI.  Thurs¬ 
ton,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Wen¬ 
dell  G.  Corthell,  J.  P.  Hodgins,  G.  J.  R.  Miller, 
C.  H.  Claudy,  F.  R.  Fraprie. 

Lectures  and  Entertainment  Committee, 
Frank  D.  Long,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  J.  H. 
Thurston,  F.  Dundas  Todd,  Charles  E.  Fair- 
man,  Dr.  G.  J.  R.  Miller. 

Science  and  Apparatus  Committee  :  C.  H. 
Claudy,  Washington,  D.  C.,  William  T.  Knox, 
Daniel  Baker. 

Publication  Committee  :  William  T.  Knox, 
New  York  City,  Charles  E.  P'airman,  W.  J. 
Furness,  S.  C.  Bullenkamp,  F.  Dundas  Todd. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The 
American  Federation  of  Photographic  Socie¬ 
ties. 

The  objects  shall  be  : 

1.  The  advancement  of  Pictorial  Photog¬ 
raphy  ;  encouragement  of  rising  pictorial 
workers,  and  development  of  new  talent. 

2.  To  hold  an  annual  National  Salon,  of  the 
highest  character,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  im¬ 
portant  art  centres  of  America. 

3.  Mutual  aid  and  support. 

4.  Interchange  of  Club  privileges. 

5.  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  photographic  records  of  contemporary 
events  ;  aid  in  securing  desirable  legislation  ; 
furnish  juries  for  competitions  and  exhibitions; 
act  as  representatives  of  foreign  photographic 
bodies  when  so  requested,  and  to  cooperate 
for  the  advancement  of  all  photographic  in¬ 
terests  of  national  and  international  scope. 
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Membership  shall  consist  of  three  classes, 
alon,  Exhibition,  and  regular. 

Photographic  organizations  located  in  cities 
{  more  than  100,000  population  shall  be 
ligible  to  Salon  membership. 

Any  photographic  organization  shall  be 
ligible  to  Exhibition  and  Regular  membership. 
Each  Salon  member  shall  be  entitled  to  three 
epresentatives  in  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Each  exhibition  and  regular  member  shall  be 
ntitled  to  one  representative  in  the  Board  of 
rovernors. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  shall 
e  elected  thereto  by  vote  of  their  respective 
rganizations  or  the  directors  thereof,  and  shall 
old  office  for  two  years  from  July  1  following 
tieir  election. 

Each  representative  or  delegate  shall  be  en- 
itled  to  one  vote  and  be  eligible  to  hold  office. 
The  Historian  shall  have  the  custody  and 
ontrol  of  all  records  of  the  Federation  and  of 
11  pictures  and  books  owned  by  it,  and  shall 
aake  an  annual  report  to  the  Federation.  He 
hall  be  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Encour- 
ge  a  Photographic  Record  of  Contemporary 
listory  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
lembership. 

The  Salon  Director  shall  be  chairman  of  the 
\.rt  Committee,  which  shall  have  full  control 
if  the  exhibits  at  all  salons  and  exhibitions 
leld  or  made  by  the  Federation,  and  shall  have 
he  selections  of  all  pictures  furnished  to  ex- 
libition  members. 

The  Art  Committee  of  this  Federation  shall 
>e  composed  of  one  member  from  each  salon 
•rganization,  to  be  appointed  by  the  presidents 
>f  said  organizations,  and  of  four  members  to 
)e  appointed  by  the  president  of  this  Federa- 
ion,  who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  all  of  whom  shall  hold 
)ffice  for  one  year. 

Article  III. 

The  selection  of  the  jury  of  the  annual  salon 
-which  it  is  preferable  shall  be  composed  of 
irtists  of  other  than  photographers — shall  be 
made  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Salon  members  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
exhibiting  the  American  Photographic  Salon, 
each  year,  in  the  city  where  they  are  located, 
for  two  weeks,  if  required,  upon  guarantee  of 
nsurance,  transportation  charges,  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  local  expenses. 

Exhibition  members  shall  receive  four  minor 
exhibitions  yearly,  if  they  so  desire  ;  such  ex¬ 
hibitions  to  be  of  the  highest  character,  each 
consisting  of  not  less  than  fifty  frames,  by 

hictorial  workers. 


Regular  members  shall  receive  one  minor 
exhibition  yearly  of  the  very  highest  character, 
and  of  not  less  than  fifty  frames  by  recognized 
pictorialists  of  the  first  rank. 

Judges,  jurymen,  lecturers,  etc.,  may  also  be 
furnished  to  exhibition  and  regular  members, 
and  every  possible  effort  shall  be  made  for 
their  encouragement  and  development. 

Article  IV. 

Fees  of  salon  membeis  shall  be  $roo.oo  per 
year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance,  on  the  first 
days  of  October,  January,  April  and  July  of 
each  year, 

Fees  of  exhibition  members  shall  be  $50.00 
per  year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance,  on  the 
first  days  of  October,  January,  April  and  July 
in  each  year. 

Fees  of  regular  members  shall  be  $25  per 
year,  quarterly  as  above. 

Applications  for  membership  in  this  Federa¬ 
tion  must  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Membership, 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  this  Federation, 
and  of  which  the  First  Vice-President  shall  be 
chairman. 

Headquarters  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Photographic  Societies  shall  be  in  the  city 
where  the  President  may  reside. 

All  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  Annual 
Salon  shall  be  borne  by  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Photographic  Societies,  including  ad¬ 
vertising  matter,  printing  and  postage,  cata¬ 
logues,  expenses  of  jurors  of  the  Annual  Salon 
(not  including  railroad  fares  and  expenses  en 
route,  which  should  be  borne  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  organizations),  insurance  on  same;  cost  of 
framing  foreign  exhibits,  and  all  expense  of 
collecting  and  arranging  the  Annual  Salon  Ex¬ 
hibit.  It  shall  also  bear  the  cost  of  collecting 
and  arranging  the  four  minor  Exhibits  of  fifty 
frames  each  for  Exhibition  members,  but  the 
express  charges  thereon  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Exhibition  member  who  receives  same  in  each 
instance.  All  strictly  local  expenses  of  the 
Salon  and  of  the  four  minor  exhibitions  shall 
be  borne  by  the  local  organization.  Every 
member  in  good  standing  of  every  organiza¬ 
tion  in  this  Federation  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  membership  (except  voting 
and  holding  office)  in  every  other  organization 
for  a  period  of  one  month  without  dues,  not 
oftener  than  twice  a  year,  and  for  a  longer 
period  on  payment  of  the  regular  dues  of  the 
organization  so  visited,  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  said  organization,  except 
that  no  member  of  one  organization  shall  be 
entitled  to  these  privileges  in  another  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  city  of  his  residence. 
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Every  organization  in  this  Federation 
pledges  its  loyal  aid  to  every  othar  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Federation. 

H  1  storical  Section. 

One  of  the  very  important  features  of  the 
new  American  Federation  of  Photographic 
Societies  is  to  be  a  Historical  Record  Section. 
Of  course,  the  most  interesting  work  that  the 
Federation  has  in  hand  is  the  encouragement 
of  pictorial  photography.  This  is  obtained  by 
a  combination  of  forces  by  means  of  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  of  the  important  photographic 
societies  of  America.  The  Federation  is  not 
limited  in  its  usefulness  to  the  United  States, 
as  the  Toronto  Club,  Canada,  is  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Federation,  and  it  is 
likely  that  other  important  clubs  will  become 
affiliated  with  it,  including  probably  the 
Camera  Club  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  whose 
representative  the  officers  of  the  Federation 
became  acquainted  with  while  on  duty  as 
members  ot  the  International  Jury  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  This  is  mentioned  now  on 
account  of  the  very  important  historical  pho¬ 
tographs  which  could  be  obtained  by  the 
Mexican  Sociecy,  with  its  pictures  of  Aztec 
and  Toltec  ruins,  and  illustrations  of  manners 
and  customs  surviving  from  the  earliest 
civilization  on  this  continent. 

The  plan  now  under  consideration  is  to 
have  an  important  scientific  society  take 
charge  of  the  work  of  gathering  interesting 
photographs  of  a  historical  nature,  through 
the  co-operation  of  all  of  the  societies  which 
now  compose  the  Federation,  and  of  those 
which  may  hereafter  belong  to  it.  These 
photographs  should  be  obtained  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  being  retained  by  the  institution  as 
a  valuable  permanent  collection,  and  the  other 
set  to  be  made  up  in  a  portfolio  and  cata¬ 
logued,  to  be  sent  in  turn,  in  a  systematic 
manner,  for  exhibition  through  all  of  the 
societies  composing  the  Federation.  The  or¬ 
ganization  which  now  has  this  important 
feature  under  consideration  is  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphia. 

There  is  a  still  larger  project  under  way, 
and  that  is  to  open  negotiations  with  one  of 
the  big  Government  institutions  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  such  as  the  National  Museum  or 
the  Congressional  Library,  and  in  case  such 
arrangements  were  made  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  a  congressional  appropriation 
for  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  In  that  case  it  would  be  understood 
that  if  the  Franklin  Institute  takes  the  matter 
up  at  the  start,  its  officers  would  either  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Museum  or  the  Library  in 


Washington,  or  else  it  would  turn  over  the 
full  charge  to  either  of  the  latter,  as  may  be 
subsequently  arranged. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  well  to  consider 
everything,  so  as  to  make  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Historical  Photography  as  efficient 
and  complete  as  possible.  It  needs  no 
argument  to  convince  every  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  no  matter  how  little  interest  he  might 
take  in  pictorial  photography,  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  secure,  at  the  earliest  date  possible, 
duplicate  prints  from  the  thousands  of  nega¬ 
tives  that  have  been  taken,  to  illustrate  old 
buildings,  famous  people,  etc.,  quaint  customs, 
battlefields,  ancient  or  original  ruins,  etc.,  and 
to  have  these  prints  so  classified  that  one  set 
of  them  can  be  exhibited  through  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  cities  of  the  continent  and  the  other 
set  catalogued  and  arranged  in  the  safest  and 
best  possible  manner  for  the  information  of 
succeeding  generations. 

In  order  that  their  permanence  may  be 
assured,  prints  in  carbon  or  platinotype  only 
can  be  accepted. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Federation 
therefore  request  the  immediate  and  earnest 
co-operation  and  interest  of  all  who  are  willing 
to  aid  in  this  important  work,  and  they  will 
gladly  receive  suggestions  from  all  persons 
who  may  read  this.  These  ideas  may  be 
either  in  regard  to  the  method  of  conducting 
the  work  or  in  regard  to  the  best  places  for 
obtaining  the  pictures  which  will  be  required. 
The  officers  also  invite  all  persons  who  have 
pictures  of  this  character  to  forward  duplicate 
sets  of  them,  with  the  best  possible  informa¬ 
tion,  dates,  etc.,  to  Walter  Zimmermann,  1628 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1905  Competitions. 

The  American  Federation  of  Photographic 
Societies  desires  to  announce  the  following 
competitions,  open  to  members  of  all  organiza¬ 
tions  which  belong  to  this  Federation,  or 
which  may  join  before  the  closing  dates  as 
announced  below  : 

Lantern  Slides. 

For  the  best  set  of  not  less  than  six  lantern 
slides,  $too  in  gold  and  the  Federation  gold 
medal. 

To  every  other  competitor  whose  slides  are 
selected  for  the  1905  Federation  international 
set  of  one  hundred  slides,  a  silver  medal. 

To  be  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  set 
will  be  recognized  as  the  highest  honor  ob¬ 
tainable  by  makers  of  slides. 

Points  of  judging  as  follows :  Pictorial 
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quality,  50  per  cent.  ;  technique,  35  per  cent, 
interest,  15  per  cent. 

Competition  closes  May  1,  1905. 

Historical  Photographic  Record. 

For  the  best  photograph  of  an  historical 
subject  which  will  be  of  interest  to  future 
generations,  and  of  occurrences  during  the 
year  1905,  $100  in  gold  and  the  Federation  gold 
medal.  To  the  twenty-five  next  best,  silver 
medals. 

Photographs  of  prominent  persons,  of  im¬ 
portant  ceremonies,  of  great  disasters,  of 
curious  customs,  noteworthy  groups  and  of 


any  subject  worthy  of  record  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Library  at  Washington,  as  a  matter  of 
contemporary  history. 

Points  of  judging  as  follows  :  Interest  of 
subject,  70  per  cent.;  technique,  20  per  cent.; 
pictorial  quality,  10  per  cent. 

Competition  closes  December  30,  1905. 

Second  American  Photographic  Salon. 

For  purchase  of  the  best  pictorial  photo¬ 
graph  exhibited  at  the  Second  American  Pho¬ 
tographic  Salon,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  this  Federation,  in  1905-1906,  a  fund  of 
$100. 


THE  FLOCK. 


Cleo  S.  Bourgeois. 


Notes,  News  &  Extracts 


The  Providence  Camera  Club  is  preparing 
for  its  annual  exhibition  to  be  held  the  week  of 
April  ioth,  and  the  prospects  are  that  it  will 
contain  some  of  the  best  work  ever  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  club  rooms.  The  club  is 
famous  for  its  good  photography  the  country 
over,  members  having  taken  prizes  at  the 
exhibtions  of  other  clubs  in  previous  years, 
and  but  a  few  weeks  ago  being  awarded  eight 
of  fourteen  prizes  offered  by  the  New  England 
Photographic  Exchange. 

The  highest  honors  ever  given  to  the  club, 
was  the  hanging  of  work  by  its  members  at  the 
first  American  Salon  ;  and  the  award  of  the 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  at  the  recent 
St.  Louis  Exposition  to  the  Rhode  Island  Pho¬ 
tographic  Association,  which  was  formed 
largely  of  members  of  the  Providence  Camera 
Club. 

The  new  president  of  the  club,  Henry  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  is  actively  promoting  its  interests,  and  is 
being  aided  by  his  committees,  and  by  the  early 
spring  it  is  expected  that  the  club  will  be  at 
the  top  notch  of  prosperity.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  the  club  the  centre  of  the  photographic 
art  in  Rhode  Island,  as  it  can  and  should  be. 


At  the  Annual  Election  of  the  officers  of 
the  Postal  Photographic  Club  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  the  following  officers  were  re-elected  to 
serve  during  the  year  1905  : 

President,  Charles  E.  Fairman,  1006  F  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Gustavus  A.  Brandt,  631  Maryland 
Avenue,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  club,  which  we  believe  is  the  oldest  of 
its  kind  in  this  country,  is  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition.  There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  accive 
and  zealous  members  East  of  the  Ohio  River. 


The  American  Federation  of  Photographic 
Societies  desires  to  announce  the  following 
competition,  open  to  members  of  all  organiza¬ 
tions  which  belong  to  the  Federation  or  which 
may  join  before  the  closing  date,  as  announced 
below  : 

Lantern  Slides:  For  the  best  set  of  not  less 


than  Six  Lantern  Slides,  $100  in  Gold  and  the 
Federation  Gold  Medal. 

To  every  other  competitor  whose  slides  are 
selected  for  the  1905  Federation  International 
Set  of  100  Slides,  a  Silver  Medal. 

To  be  judged  worthy  a  place  in  this  set  will 
be  recognized  as  the  highest  honor  obtainable 
by  makers  of  slides. 

Points  of  judging  as  follows  :  —  Pictorial 
Quality,  50  %  ;  Technique,  35  %  ;  Interest,  15  </,. 

Competition  closes  October  1st,  1905. 

W.  H.  Moss, 

Chairman  Lantern  Slide  Committee. 


Fourth  Annual  Convention  Ohio=Michi= 
gan  Photographers’  Association. — Time  and 
Place  :  The  next  Convention  of  the  Ohio- 
Michigan  Photographers’  Association  will  be 
held  in  Zenobia  Hall,  Toledo,  March  15th,  16th 
and  17th,  1905.  The  Hall  secured  as  a  place  of 
meeting  is  conveniently  located,  and  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  place  to  hold  a  Convention.  There  will 
be  ample  space  for  the  photographic  exhibit  as 
well  as  for  the  dealers  and  demonstrations.  A 
small  theatre  in  the  same  building  will  be  used 
for  meetings.  Programme  :  The  plans  and  ar¬ 
rangements  made  by  the  officers  will  be  sure 
to  result  in  a  very  successful  Convention.  Prac¬ 
tical  talks  on  art  as  applied  to  photography  ; 
also  on  reception-room  work  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Demonstrations  on  operating  and  other 
branches  of  the  business  are  among  the  good 
things.  An  extra  attraction  is  offered  this 
year  by  having  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art  and  having  the  pictures 
there  lectured  upon  by  the  Director  of  the 
Museum.  This  wall  of  itself  be  worth  all  it 
will  cost  to  attend  the  Convention. 


Special  Notice.— Mr.  Walter  Marshall  Clute, 
of  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  on  “Ladies” 
Night,”  Thursday  evening,  February  16th,  at 
8.15,  gave  a  special  talk  on  ‘‘Famous  World 
Pictures,”  illustrated  with  the  stereopticon.  He 
took  up  a  number  of  acknowledged  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  world  and  told  what  made  them 
great,  and  other  things  about  them  and  those 
who  produced  them. 
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Thursday  evening,  February  23d,  was  “East¬ 
man  Night,”  when  two  or  three  demonstrators 
demonstrated  the  Eastman  Sepia  paper,  Velox 
re-developer,  Velox  printing,  and  Velox  and 
film  developing  machines,  answered  questions, 
toned  lantern  slides  for  members  with  the  re¬ 
developer,  and  exhibited  some  sample  pictures. 


Cleaning  Lenses. — If  chamois  leather  is  ab¬ 
solutely  clean  and  soft  it  will  do  very  well.  An 
old  cambric  or  silk  handkerchief  that  has  been 
washed  frequently  is  just  as  good,  if  it  is  clean 
and  free  from  soap.  Neither  the  leather  nor  the 
rag  should  be  damp.  If  necessary  the  glass  may 
be  breathed  upon.  It  is,  however,  much  better 
to  keep  the  lens  covered  so  that  it  requires  no 
more  cleaning  than  dusting  with  a  camel’s-hair 
brush.  Rubbing,  even  with  the  softest  mate¬ 
rial,  is  certain  to  spoil  the  high  polish  upon 
which  depends  so  largely  the  efficiency  of  the 
photographic  lens. 


Black  Line  Process. — A  simple  formula  for 
an  iron  printing  process  for  black  lines  on  white 


ground  for  plans  ? 

The  simplest  is 

1 

A 

Ferrous  sulphate. . . . 

. .  ....  220  grs. 

44  g- 

Tartaric  acid  . 

44  g- 

Ferric  chloride  (dty). 

. 440  grs. 

88  g. 

Distilled  water . 

1,000  c.c. 

B 

Gelatine . 

445  g- 

Distilled  water . 

600  c.c. 

Mix  and  filter  whilst  warm,  and  float  paper 
on  the  surface,  dry,  and  expose  in  sunlight 
about  ten  minutes  or  till  the  ground  is  white, 
and  develop  on 

Gallic  acid .  30  grs.  6  g. 

Oxalic  acid .  4  grs.  .8  g. 

Distilled  water .  10  ozs.  1,000 c.c. 

then  rinse  well  and  dry. 


Copying  Negatives  or  Positives  Without 
Light— A  Curious  Method. — It  is  well  known 
that  M.  Henri  Becquerel  discovered  that  the 
salts  of  uranium  emit  rays  which  are  capable 
of  affecting  a  photographic  plate.  M.  Niewen- 
glowski  has  shown  recently  that  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  negatives  from  negatives  without  the 
aid  of  light,  by  making  use  of  this  property. 
All  that  is  needful  is  to  put  a  sensitive  plate  in 
contact  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  with  a  pho¬ 
tographic  image  in  which  the  shadows  are 
formed  of  a  uranium  salt,  and  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  develop  on  such  a  plate  a  negative 
image,  if  it  was  in  contact  with  a  negative,  or 
a  positive  if  a  positive  original  was  used.  Such 
an  original  can  be  made  by  using  the  uranium- 
ferricyanide  toning  process  upon  an  image  on 


either  an  ordinary  dry  plate,  or  a  piece  of  bro¬ 
mide  paper.  To  prevent  any  fog  in  the  copy, 
it  is  indispensable  to  secure  perfect  purity  in 
the  whites  of  the  original,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  better  to  carry  out  the  toning  by  means  of 
two  separate  baths.  The  print  or  negative  is 
first  immersed  in  a  freshly  made  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  until  it  is 
completely  whitened.  It  is  washed  for  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  changing  the  water 
every  ten  minutes.  It  is  then  immersed  in  the 
following  solution  : 


Water .  ....  1  ounce 

Uranium  nitrate .  4o  grains 

Hydrochloric  acid .  5  drops 


It  is  toned  deeply  in  this,  rinsed  in  slightly 
acidulated  water,  then  in  pure  water,  and  im¬ 
mersed  in 

Water .  1  ounce 

Sodium  hyposulphite .  25  grains 

Sodium  bisulphite . 10  drops 

It  is  again  well  washed  and  dried.  The  length 
of  time  which  the  plate  has  to  be  left  in  con¬ 
tact  with  an  original  prepared  in  this  way  de¬ 
pends  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  em¬ 
ployed.  It  may  be  anything  from  forty-eight 
hours  to  several  days.  The  operation  can  be 
repeated  as  often  as  one  likes — in  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  copies, 
that  can  in  this  way  be  struck  off  from  a  single 
original  without  the  aid  of  any  light  at  all. 


A  Note  for  Slide  Makers. — In  making  lan¬ 
tern  slides,  say  the  Barnet  Photographic  Rec¬ 
ord.  it  sometimes  happens  with  certain  devel¬ 
opers  that  there  is  a  yellow  stain  in  the  gelatine. 
This  is  particularly  strong  if  actinic  light  falls 
on  the  plate  before  fixation  is  complete.  Any 
attempt  to  remove  the  stain  will  probably  be 
detrimental  to  the  slide,  and  as  in  any  case 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  it  is  well  to 
adopt  a  single  precaution.  Add  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  potassium  metabisulphite  to  the  ordinary 
fixing  bath,  and  the  slides  will  be  percept¬ 
ibly  cleaner  and  brighter,  and  even  if  examined 
bv  white  light  during  fixation  will  not  develop 
stain. 


Carbon  Printing.— A  method  of  printing 
carbon  tissue  without  transfer  was  described 
by  Valentine  Blanchard  in  a  paper  before  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  eight  or  nine  years 
ago.  The  process  consisted  in  the  immersion 
of  ordinary  carbon  tissue  in  petroleum  oil  for 
about  a  minute,  the  paper  support  being  thus 
rendered  translucent,  and  the  tissue,  after  the 
removal  of  the  surplus  oil,  being  placed  in  the 
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printing  frame  with  the  support  next  to  the 
negative,  and  then  printed  in  the  usual  manner 
and  developed  from  the  front.  Printing  occu¬ 
pied  about  three  times  as  long  as  usual,  as  the 
light  had  to  penetrate  the  backing  of  the  tissue, 
which  was  also  stained  a  pale  canary  color,  in 
consequence  of  the  solution  of  a  portion  of  the 
bichromate  by  the  petroleum.  It  was  neces 
sary  to  immerse  the  tissue  in  the  oil  very 
rapidly  and  without  a  stoppage,  as  any  hesita¬ 
tion  resulted  in  the  formation  of  markings 
which  could  not  be  removed  in  development, and 
quite  spoiled  the  picture,  although  the  immer¬ 
sion  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  gelatine  in 
any  way.  This  was  essentially  an  amateur’s 
process,  for  the  temperature  of  the  water  used 
in  development  was  quite  immaterial;  in  fact, 
he  had  actually  boiled  one  pint,  and  found  that 
the  tissue  did  not  leave  its  support.  The  use 
of  a  brush  was  advantageous  for  local  develop¬ 


ment,  heightening  the  lights,  etc.  Mr.  Blanch¬ 
ard  advocated  the  employment  of  paper  nega¬ 
tives,  as  they  could  be  printed  from  either  side, 
and  he  showed  several  prints  produced  by  the 
method  he  described  from  oiled  negatives  on 
albumenized  paper  which  he  had  made  some 
twenty  years  ago.  For  enlargements,  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  making  of  a  full-sized  transparency, 
which  could  be  worked  up  as  desired,  and  from 
which  a  dense  print  should  be  made  on  albu¬ 
minized  paper,  carbon  prints  being  made  from 
the  latter.  In  this  case  printing  was  effected 
through  two  thicknesses  of  oiled  paper,  the 
negative  and  the  support  of  the  tissue,  and  the 
result  was  a  slightly  diffused  photograph,  with 
a  very  pleasing  softness,  which,  although  un¬ 
suitable  for  small  work,  was  excellent  for  prints 
of  12  x  io  in.  and  upwards.  *If  any  of  the  oil 
remained  in  the  backing  after  development  it 
could  be  readily  removed  by  heat. 
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A  word  to  all  makers  of  photographic  ma- 
ierial  or  apparatus.  Whether  you  advertise 
with  us  or  not  send  us  a  description  of  any¬ 
thing  new  you  have  to  sell  so  we  may  tell  our 
readers  about  it.  We  are  broad  enough  to 
realize  that  you  may  have  excellent  reasons 
for  not  taking  space  with  us  at  present ;  that 
point  we  can  argue  with  you  later,  but  mean¬ 
while  keep  us  posted  so  we  can  keep  the 
public  posted  ;  it  wont  hurt  either  of  us. 

If  you  are  advertising  with  us  it  is  your  duty 
to  keep  us  posted  so  we  may  render  to  you  the 
full  value  of  the  space  you  have  paid  for. 


No.  19  of  “  The  Practical  Photographer’’  is 
particularly  interesting,  treating  of  pictorial 
composition.  The  principles  of  pictorial  com¬ 
position — a  subject  usually  handled  in  a  man¬ 
ner  unintelligible  to  the  average  amateur— is 
here  treated  in  a  simple  and  interesting  man¬ 
ner  by  Arthur  Burchett.  This  is  followed  by 
some  notes  on  Composition  in  Landscape,  by 
Horace  Mummery,  and  further  supplemented 
by  notes  on  composition  by  Eustace  Calland. 
All  numbers  of  “  The  Practical  Photographer  ” 
have  been  well  illustrated,  and  this  number  is 
fully  in  keeping  with  the  high  standard  set  by 
the  publishers  of  this  series  at  its  inception. 


Color  Photography,  which  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  so  many  times,  has  at  last  arrived 
and  in  a  new  and  entirely  different  form. 

Some  prints  of  photographs  in  colors  have 
been  obtained  by  various  methods,  but  in  every 
case  the  modus  operandi  was  so  difficult  that 
it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  photog¬ 
rapher  and  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  the 
amateur. 

The  new  “  Colorprinte  ”  process  can  be 
worked  by  any  amateur  without  as  much 
trouble  as  the  gas  light  papers. 

Howe  &  Hall  (Inc  ),  Chicago,  announce  that 
the  “Colorprinte”  paper  will  be  ready  for  the 
market  about  April  5th.  See  advertisement  in 
this  magazine,  April  number. 

Any  ordinary  landscape  negative  will  do  to 
print  from,  and  the  development  is  done  in 
warm  water  and  the  print  is  fixed  in  cold  water. 


If  you  intend  purchasing  a  high-grade 
hand-camera  for  the  coming  season,  you  will 
naturally  want  a  high-grade  lens  to  complete 
the  outfit,  In  this  connection  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  your  writing  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Co.  for  a  copy  of  their  new  catalogue. 

Their  very  latest  is  the  Zeiss  Tessar,  an  ideal 
lens  for  the  hand-camera,  as  it  is  composed  of 
four  very  thin  lenses  and  mounted  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  compact  barrel.  The  speed,  f  6.3,  is 
ideal  for  rapid  shutter-work,  and  for  phogra- 
phy  under  adverse  light  conditions. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  manufacture 
every  class  of  high-grade  photographic  lenses 
and  an  extensive  line  of  microscopes,  labora¬ 
tory  apparatus  as  well.  If  you  are  interested 
n  any  scientific  pursuit  employing  anything 
optical,  it  will  be  more  than  worth  your  while  to 
write  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Co.  for  special  in¬ 
formation. 


The  1905  Catalogue  of  the  A.  M.  Collins 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Philadelphia  is  replete 
with  modish  and  refined  styles  of  photographic 
cards  and  folders.  Their  1905  line  of  folders, 
covers,  etc.,  will  particularly  appeal  to  the 
photographer  catering  to  the  better  class  of 
trade,  as  they  provide  the  ultra-finish  for  high- 
grade  work.  The  popularity  of  the  platinum 
print  has  induced  card  manufacturers  gener¬ 
ally  to  bend  their  efforts  toward  producing 
mounts  fully  setting  off  the  qualities  of  this 
exquisite  printing  process. 

The  Collins  Co.  have  been  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  line,  the  royal  platinum  mount 
being  all  the  most  exacting  customer  could  de¬ 
sire.  This  mount  is  made  of  extra  heavy  pure 
white  middle  stock,  and  is  embossed  at  the 
edge  with  a  beveled  depression,  affording  a 
frame-like  appearance  to  the  mount,  producing 
an  entirely  different  effect  from  anything  here¬ 
tofore  offered  to  the  trade.  The  Collins  Cata¬ 
logue  is  free  for  the  asking. 


Patent  No.  775,785  has  been  granted  to  W. 
H.  Smith  and  T.  K.  Hauer,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
for  a  photographic  Printing  Frame.  The 
frame  covered  folding  type,  and  simple 
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and  effective  means  are  provided  whereby  a 
single  frame  will  serve  for  securing  prints 
from  negatives  of  a  variety  of  sizes,  and 
wherein  a  variety  of  sizes  of  sensitized  paper 
may  be  printed,  provision  being  made  for  in¬ 
specting  the  paper  during  the  printing  opera¬ 
tion.  Heretofore,  in  frames  of  this  type,  it 
was  impossible  to  inspect  the  whole  printing 
paper  during  the  process  of  printing  the  same 
without  danger  of  displacing  or  ruining  the 
picture  during  the  process,  and  it  has  also  been 
impossible  to  print  a  film  in  the  same  frame  in 
which  a  glass  negative  is  printed.  The  present 
invention  entirely  eliminates  this  troublesome 
feature  by  constructing  a  frame  wherein  novel 
means  are  provided  for  retaining  a  glass  nega¬ 
tive  within  the  frame,  and  in  case  a  film  is 
to  be  printed,  a  plain  glass  is  employed  and  also 
means  for  retaining  the  film  upon  the  plate  ;  in 
case  the  frame  is  to  be  inspected,  the  film  will 
not  become  displaced  or  ruined  while  the  pict¬ 
ure  is  being  printed.  The  frame  is  constructed 
in  two  sections,  these  sections  being  suitably 
hinged  together,  and  the  one  section  is  adapted 
to  contain  the  negative  to  be  printed.  This 
negative-holder  comprises  a  rectangular  frame, 
which  may  be  made  of  any  desired  dimensions, 
and  the  rails  of  the  frame  are  rabbetted  to¬ 
gether  to  receive  the  glass  plate  or  negative. 
Spring  clips  are  employed  that  may  be  moved 
or  adjusted  to  any  desired  position  that  will 
serve  to  retain  the  paper  in  a  firm  position, 
preventing  the  slightest  displacement  of  the 
same, 


The  advent  of  the  halftone  and  other 
photo-mechanical  processes  have  been  of  in¬ 
estimable  benefit  to  mankind,  making  possible 
the  profusely  illustrated  popular  priced  maga¬ 
zine  of  to-day. 

The  average  reader  is  too  little  inclined  to 
give  heed  to  the  means  used  to  produce  the 
effects  so  pleasing  to  his  eye,  and  to  afford  due 
credit  to  the  inventive  genius  creating  the 


means  for  producing  such  marvellous  results 
Wherever  photo-engraving  is  employed  th( 
name  of  John  Royle  &  Sons  is  familiar,  ttii: 
firm  standing  foremost  in  producing  mechani 
cal  aids  to  the  perfection  of  process  work. 

You  no  doubt  have  often  noticed  the  greatK 
enhanced  value  of  a  half-tone  cut  that  has  beer 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  one  or  more  lines 
These  lines  are  produced  by  Royle’s  lining 
beveler,  a  simple,  and  yet  wonderful  little  ma 
chine,  without  which  no  engraving  plant  i> 
considered  complete.  The  Royle  Co.  have  jusi 
issued  a  most  interesting  booklet  describing 
this  machine,  which  will  be  mailed  upon  appli 
cation. 


Penrose’s  Process  Year=Book.  1904=5,  other 
wise  known  as  Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual 
comprises  in  one  magnificent  volume, 
substantially  bound  in  leatherette,  an  un 
rivaled  exhibition  of  the  year's  progress 
in  graphic  arts  and  carefully  printed  ex¬ 
amples  of  modern  reproduction  methods 
supplied  for  this  work  by  the  leading  pro¬ 
cess  firms  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
1904-5  volume  is  much  larger  and  bettei 
than  any  previous  volume,  and  the  price  is 
advanced  to  $2,  to  meet  increased  cost  ol 
production.  Tennant  &  Ward,  American 
Agents,  2S7  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Two  hundred  and  sevent-five  illustrations  in 
colors  and  black  and  white.  The  photogravure 
frontispiece  is  by  Waddington  Ltd. ,  of  London. 
Fifty-three  full-page  Color  Prints  ;  chart  in  g 
colors  for  mixing  half-tone  inks.  A  fine  example 
of  lithography  ;  16  supplements  in  2  colors  : 
25  examples  printed  in  3  colors  ;  5  prints  in  4 
colors  and  an  example  in  5  colors,  with  several 
examples  reproduced  in  colors  direct  from  the 
objects.  One  hundred  full-page  supplements 
by  various  half-tone  processes.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  illustrations  introduced  in  the  text 
and  50  practical  articles  by  well-known  au¬ 
thorities. 
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An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography.  Issued  the  first  of  each  month 
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SUBSCRIPTION  rates: 

For  One  Year,  $1.00.  For  Six  Months,  50  Cents.  Sample  Copy,  10  Cents. 

On  Foreign  Subscriptions,  50c.  must  be  added  to  pay  postage. 

Remit  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft,  P.  O.  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 

Subscriptions  to  The  Photographic  Times  received  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials  in  this  and  foreign 
ountries,  also  the  American  News  Co.,  and  all  its  branches. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication.  Advertisers 
eceive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  “Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor;  all  advertising 
latter  to  the  Advertising  Manager. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Business  Opportunities. 


In  answer  to  many  inquiries  for  extra  copies 
f  “The  Fire  Fly,”  which  was  used  as  a 
'rontispiece  to  our  June  number,  we  have 
rocured  a  limited  number  of  loose  copies 
/hich  we  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any 
ddress,  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  in  stamps, 
s  long  as  our  supply  holds  out. 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 
39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  NOTICE!  — With  my  entirely 
ew  plan,  your  same  tools,  and  a  little  of  your  spare  time 
ou  can  easily  get  some  extra  dollars.  Particulars  for 
:amp.  Address,  P.  F.  Noyes,  Myers,  Fla. 


WANTED  —  Amateurs  to  exchange  prints,  souvenir 
ards  and  lantern  slides.  One  dollar  subscription  to  Pho- 
1  graphic  East  includes  the  use  of  Exchange  and  For  Sale 
olumns.  Address  The  East  Publishing  Co.,  Box  i8g, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


W  ANTE  D— Amateurs  having  cameras  (not  kodaks),  4x5, 
r  any  size  larger,  can  earn  $5  00  per  week  by  taking  pic- 
iires  for  us  at  home.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Oval 
‘ortrait  Company,  Caxton  Building,  Chicago, 


CATALOGUE  OF  1905  BACKGROUNDS  FREE. 
‘ackard  Bros.,  Background  Painters,  Boston,  Mass. 


QUICK  PRINTING  PROCESS-Result  obtained  in 
iree  minutes.  Address,  for  particulars,  Vilfort,  42  Rue 
t.  Jean,  Lyons,  France. 


Bor  Sale. 


FOR  SALE — An  old  established  business  on  account  of 
eath  of  proprietor,  first-class  Studio,  finely  equipped  in  all 
epartments,  two  floors,  each  floor  27  x  56.  Finest  location 
1  the  city;  steam  heat,  all  modern  improvements  ;  also 
rst-class  room  for  making  enlargements  and  retiring 
joins.  Terms,  $2,500 ;  or  will  sell  a  half  interest  for 
1,400,  cash,  to  first-class  photographer.  Address,  Mary 
.  Montignani,  888  Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — The  leading  Studio  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  8,000 
opulation — 10,000  more  outside  towns  to  draw  from.  Over 
j,ooo  negatives.  Equipped  to  11x14.  Possession  April 
’t ;  new  slant  light.  Only  one  other  gallery  (portable.) 
vst  reason  for  selling.  For  particulars  write  to  W.  H. 
lay,  -242  Mill  Street,  Bristol,  Pa. 


For  Sale — Continued. 


FOR  SALE — Goerz  Double  Anastigmat,  Series  III., 
Covers  3)4x4^  full  opening;  4 %  focus.  Fitted  to  Goerz 
Sector  Shutter.  Good  as  new.  Both  lens  and  shutter  $35. 
Address  W.  H.  Lawrence  30  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass 


CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  to  buy  finest  located  Studio 
in  Massachusetts  city  of  over  100,000.  Old  established  ; 
50,000  negatives ;  reprint  orders  paying  half  expenses. 
High-class  work.  A  bargain.  Pay  for  itself  in  eight  months. 
Address,  F.  W.  Tyler,  147  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— New  York  Studio  in  shopping  district; 
well  equipped  ;  occupy  three  floors  ;  Studio  and  reception 
room  on  first  floor  ;  established  18  years.  For  particulars, 
address  W.  C.  O.,  care  of  George  Murphy,  57  E.  9th  St., 


BARGAIN  — For  sale,  old  established  Photograph  Gal¬ 
lery,  including  building,  located  at  prominent  corner,  com 
plete  in  every  respect.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  Address, 
Walker,  corner  Fifth  and  Green  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Fa 


To  Bet. 


GALLERY  TO  LET— In  hustling  town  in  Western 
New  York.  Established  thirty-five  years  ;  with  or  without 
outfit ;  reason  for  renting,  death  of  former  owner.  Fine 
opening  for  good  all  around  artist.  Address  F.  C.  Hooker, 
Addison,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET— Corner  of  Broadway  and  Willoughby  Ave.; 
fine  location  for  Photographer.  Address,  K.,  ion  Broad¬ 
way,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


J Employment  Wanted. 


PORTRAIT  OPERATOR,  fine  workman,  of  good 
address,  one  who  can  take  full  charge,  as  a  commercial 
photographer  none  better,  open  for  engegement  on  or  after 
March  1st,  1905.  For  particulars  write  M.  L.  Connell, 
35  Montcalm  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED  by  a  first-class  man  of  fifteen  years’  exoeri- 
ence  a  position  in  a  photographic  gallery.  Address,  J.  L. 
Crocker,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  OPERATOR,  open  for  engagement 
January  1st,  desires  permanent  position  in  first-class 
studio.  Samples  submitted  ;  references  Address,  Opera¬ 
tor,  238  East  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED— A-l  all  round  man,  15  year’s 
experience.  Does  not  drink  or  smoke.  Address  Photog¬ 
rapher,  Waverly  House,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOG= 
RAPHY  WITH  A 
KODAK. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  BY 
FRANK  ROY  FRAPRIE,  ASSOCIATE 
EDITOR  OF  THE  PHOTO  ERA,  IN 
THE  OCTOBER  PRACTICAL  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  I  had 
expected  to  have  with  the  Kodak  was 
in  the  composition  of  my  pictures, 
but  this  did  not  turn  out  to  be  nearly 
as  much  as  I  had  expected,  and  I  was 
soon  able  to  determine  the  general 
effect  of  the  lines  and  masses  of  the 
landscape  very  well.  I  secured  a 
number  of  fine  pictures  on  the  trip, 
and  among  them  were  the  only  ones 
taken  during  a  stay  of  more  than  a 
year  in  Europe  from  which  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
enlarged  negatives.  During  this  time 
I  used  three  different  styles  of  plate 
cameras,  so  that  I  consider  that  film 
photography  scored  a  decided  point. 

So  much  was  this  the  case  that 
when  I  decided  to  go  to  Europe  again 
in  company  with  a  number  of  photog¬ 
raphers,  I  not  only  carried  a  3  A 
Kodak  myself,  but  advised  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  to  do  the  same.  As  a 
result  we  all  carried  film  cameras,  and 
there  was  only  one  plate  camera  in  the 

party.  This  and  an - which  one 

member  had,  were  abandoned  within 
two  weeks  of  landing,  and  we  used 
nothing  but  Kodaks  thereafter. 

My  3  A  had  a  brilliant  finder,  and 
I  soon  discovered  that  I  could  com¬ 
pose  as  well  with  it  as  on  the  ground 
glass.  I  used  it  with  great  satisfaction 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a  large 
quantity  of  excellent  pictures. 

Naturally  in  traveling  from  the 
north  to  the  extreme  south  of  Europe, 
under  the  blazing  sun  and  cloudless 
sky  of  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  question 


of  exposure  became  an  important  one. 
In  order  to  be  sure  that  we  were  right, 
it  was  necessary  to  develop  some,  at 
least,  of  our  films  on  the  spot.  We 
did  not  care  to  trust  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  professional  photog¬ 
raphers  ;  dark-rooms  were  hard  to 
find,  and  we  would  have  been  in 
difficulty  if  it  were  not  for  the  devel¬ 
oping  machine.  We  had  three  in  the 
party,  and  they  did  not  get  rusty  for 
lack  of  use.  We  developed  many 
hundred  rolls  under  all  conditions,  in 
all  climates,  with  all  kinds  of  water, 
and  often  under  very  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  time  and  room,  and  not 
a  single  roll  was  spoiled  or  poorly 
developed  by  any  fault  of  the  machine. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  that  as  good  landscape  pictures 
can  be  taken  with  a  Kodak  as  with  a 
plate  camera,  and  shall  always  prefer 
it  on  the  ground  of  portability. 

Eastman’s 

KODOID 

Plates. 

Orthochromatic, 

Non=Halation. 


l/S  the  weight  of 
glass. 

(0 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Eastman's 

Mezzo-Tone 

Paper. 

The  Simplest 
of  Printing=Out 
Papers  to  Use. 

Tones  in  salt 
and  water. 

R  ich,  warm 
Tones  and  a 
Velvety  Mat 
Surface. 


All  Dealers. 


PLAN  APPROVED. 

There  has  been  a  universal  endorse¬ 
ment  of  our  plan  of  dividing  the  1905 
Kodak  Competition  into  two  classes, 
“Open”  and  “Novice.”  It’s  pal¬ 
pably  fair  for  the  amateur  who  ha£ 
never  won  a  photographic  prize  to 
compete  only  with  other  amateurs 
who  have  never  won  such  prizes.  It 
is  equally  fair  to  the  former  prize 
winners  that  they  should  compete  with 
each  other.  Indeed  there  is  high 
honor  to  be  gained  for  those  who  are 
successful  in  the  “  Open”  class. 

The  prizes  amount  to  $2,000, 
mostly  in  cash.  The  conditions  are 
very  simple.  Competent  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  gentlemen  will  be  selected  as 
judges.  There  are  classes  for  every 
kind  of  Kodak.  Every  amateur  can 
feel  assured  that  his  work  will  be  given 
careful  consideration.  There  is  no 
entrance  fee.  Send  as  many  pictures 
as  you  like.  Send  what  you  consider 
your  best  work  and  what  you  think 
the  judges  may  consider  your  best 
work. 

Circular  giving  full  details  may  be 
had  at  the  Kodak  Dealers  or  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 


THE  FLASH. 

There  is  more  than  mere  fun  in  the 
flash  light.  Improvements  in  the  flash 
itself;  improvements  in  film  and  plates 
and  lenses,  together  with  a  better 
understanding  of  how  to  use  the  flash 
have  made  it  one  of  the  most  successful 
mediums  for  the  making  of  portraits — 
especially  home  portraits.  Mr.  Wm. 
S.  Ritch  tells  how  in  his  delightfully 
simple  and  attractively  illustrated  little 
book,  “Amateur  Portraiture  by  Flash 
Light.”  Ten  cents — at  the  dealers 
or  by  mail. 


(2) 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

~~ — — - - - ■ - 


No,  4 


Focus 

KODAK 

All  of  the  Kodak  advantages  in  combination 
with  an  unrestricted  use  of  the  ground  glass 
for  focusing. 

Equipment  is  of  the  highest 
grade  in  every  particular. 
Long  draw,  racK  and  pinion, 
rising  and  sliding  front,  Kodak 
Automatic  Shutter,  high  speed 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses. 

Instantly  convertible  to  a 
plate  camera  by  removal  of 
roll  holder  (which  is  shown 
as  swung  up  for  focusing  in 
illustration)  and  substitution 
Showing  Extension  Bed.  of  plate  adapter. 


PRICE, : 

No.  4(4x5)  Screen 
F ocus  Kodak  com¬ 
plete  for  use  with 
Kodak  Cartridges,  $30.00 

Glass  Plate  Adapter, 

(extra),  =  2.00 

Dbl.  Plate  Holders, 

each,  =  =>  1.00 


You  can 

foCUS  071 

the  Screen 

when 

using 

Kodak 

Cartridges 


All  Dealers. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(3) 
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Nepera 

Solution 


A  Universal  Developer 

For  Velox,  (except  glossy)  Dekko, 
Azo,  Bromide  Paper  and  Lantern 
Slides  and  in  connection  with 
Nepera  Capsules  a  perfect  devel¬ 
oper  for  Film  or  Plates. 

At  All  Dealers .  25  Cents . 


Nepera  Division, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 
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Seed  Plates 

were  used  exclusively  by 
the  Official  Photographer 

•••  sit  t tv e  ••• 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 


OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 
Official  Photographer 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION 
[(world  s  fair) 

1904 


Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  JVo' V.  12th,  1904- 
M.  A.  Seed  "Dry  "Plate  Company, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


\ Dear  Sirs: — In  reference  to  our  Poorly  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  beg  to  say  that  toe  haVe  used  Seed  Plates 
exclusively,  in  making  our  magnificent  photographic  records 
of  the  Exposition,  to  hie  h  haVe  given  us  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  under  the  Varied  conditions.  To  any  one  toho  has  tried  to 
make  photographs  under  difficulties,  as  toe  found  them  in  the 
Various  buildings,  this  toill  be  greatly  appreciated,  as  toe  toere 
frequently  obliged  to  toork.  almost  directly  against  the  light. 
This  required  double  coated  plates.  We  found  the  double  coated 
Orthochromatic  Plates  most  effective  in  copying  the  paintings, 
many  of  tohich  had  to  be  taken  under  adverse  conditions  of  light. 

Predicting  a  continued  and  favorable  use  of  the  Seed 
Plates,  toe  are.  w 
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GHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

...ESTABLISHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
i  wokth  st  and  Importers  si  w 


WOR.M  AT  NEWAR.K,  NEW  JER.IET 

CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 
— - CHEMICALS 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids ,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia ,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

✓E  MANUFACTURE  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTS  AND 

TECHNICAL  PURPOSE-!  . 


BROMO  OXYGEN 


A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 
32  parts  of  water  .  .  ... 


ONTHLY  PRICE  LIST  ISSUED. 


REFINERS  OF  PHOTO  SILVER  AND  GOLD  WASTE. 
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WHAT  THIS  TRADE-MARK  MEANS 


FROM  the  moment  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  arrives  at  the  receiving 
department  of  our  factory,  until 
the  finished  plates  leave  the 
shipping  clerk,  the  greatest  care  is  be¬ 
stowed  upon  their  manufacture.  Every 
possible  means  are  taken  to  give  our 
patrons  the  best  that  can  be  produced. 
The  name  “  Hammer  ”  on  a  box  of  dry 
plates  corresponds  to  the  word  “Sterling” 
on  silverware.  We  are  making  plates 
that  have  no  superior  and  our  patrons 
are  receiving  more  than  ordinary  value 
for  their  money.  Ask  for  our  little  book 
and  note  the  many  brands  you  have  to 
choose  from.  Read  it,  too,  from  cover  to 
cover.  It  is  full  of  meat  for  the  worker, 
whether  professional  or  amateur. 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

Saint  Louis  Missouri 
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An  enlarged  and  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  the 
Cyko  Manual.  Contains  valuable  information 


JUST  OUT 


and  instruction  for  the  manipulation  of  devel¬ 
oping  papers.  The  cause  and  remedy  of  any 
unsatisfactory  result  is  readily  ascertained  when 
this  booklet  is  consulted.  Send  for  a  copy  at 
once.  It  is  supplied  gratis  on  application. 


CYKO  is  made  in  three  degrees  of  contrast  for  each  surface, 

.  contrast,  normal  and  soft,  and  in  six  different  surfaces.  Do 
you  realize  the  great  advantage  of  this  feature  It  enables 
the  photographer  to  obtain  satisfactory  prints  with  any 
sort  of  negative.  A  point  worth  considering,  isn’t  iff? 

The  following  is  a  testimonial  from  one  of  the  leading  pictorialists  in  this  country 


«  m  PtBSOus 

chas  £  KAvrs  s*«y*Tr**» 

R  H  HtUSStfft  S„p*T 


Nocnorg*  8  note  -otojrmu^or 


01  Becom*  in«  prop* 


ttmred 


OtRNfR  4HA>£S  &  COSACK  &  CO 
none  oFFice  »  factory. buffalo.*.* 


new  YORK  CmiCaAO 


cdjSS 


AjC^<SJLJ^A>-Q  JL  tLl 


c/Q  CXa^  cL  Oi^a_  ICULq 


jtf-St  pjvSL  v_iV 

C^xJU  E  (QlUEo  O-k^-E 

ClJI) JLfij  hi  p/\AvCfcfe  AjSC 

Al>f  /v_A>dKa-^JU  CufcTfi-A.  h  cvjjL . 

,\aa>T 

X^JLkSZ  ^  Kaaa^,  yUw 

^AjSxEL  Iwusu/y  ujvtffa/i 


fffjL, 

Q__c3U>w  CjJLri 


The  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co., 

We  will  furnish  a  sample  package  of  any  grade  of  “  Cyko  ”  free  on  request. 
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For  Portraits 
and  Ultra  Fast 
Exposures 
* 

THE 

Latest  Goerz  Lens 

IS  THE 

Series  IB,  F.  45-~55 

With  this  Lens  you  can  get  a  perfect 
picture  under  conditions  of  light 
which  make  other  Lenses 
-  useless.  The  Goerz  Sector 

Shutters  on  hand  in  all  Sizes 
at  reduced  prices.  Ask  for  booklet. 


Ground  Prize,  World’s  Fair,  St.  Lo\iis,  1904. 

c.  P.  GOERZ 

Hoom  45,  52  E.  Union  Sq\i0Lre,  New  York 
Berlin  London  Parris 
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BritlsK  Annual 


Paper  50c.  Postage  28c.  Cloth  $1.00 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  REFERENCE 
BOOK  PUBLISHED 


Now  R^ea-dy 


EVERY  UP-TO-DATE  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHER  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY 


23  2"E22V  G.  GENNERT 


NEW  YORK 
24-26  E,  15th  St. 
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TR  A 


Z5he  plate  for  everything 


It  gives  the  delicate  detail  in  half= 
tones  so  important  in  portraiture, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  view 
negatives  of  boldness  and  brilliancy. 


Sold  by  all  dealers . 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

Eastman  KodaK  Company, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Valuable  information  in  our  free  booklet ,  “ Development  Simplified .  ” 
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It  pays  to  remember 


that  the  value  of  a  finished  print  depends  upon 
the  negative,  also  that  the  quality  of  the  negative 
depends  upon  the  plate.  Your  patrons  are  not 
interested  in  the  plate  but  YOU  ARE.  That’s 
why  it  is  important  that  a  plate  be  used  from 
which  you  may  obtain  the  fullest  range  of  color 
values,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  detail 
and  feeling  of  roundness  and  tonality  in  flesh  and 
draperies. 

The  Cramer  Iso  Plate 

interprets  color  values  with  great  accuracy,  por¬ 
traying  flesh  tints,  color  of  the  hair,  eyes  and 
draperies  with  correctness  that  astonishes  those 
unfamiliar  with  this  brand  of  plate.  Another 
desirable  quality  they  possess  is  speed ;  so  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  photographing  of  children  and  large 
groups.  They  are  well  worth  a  trial.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  matter. 

44  Its  all  in  the  plate.” 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT  LOUIS  MISSOURI 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

39  State  Street  Room  38,  819  Market  Street  93  University  Place 
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lenses  PHOTOGRAPHIC  lenses 


A  re  you  going  to  pay  from  $75.00  to 

^  fnr  a  Ipdq  that  wo  can  qpII  vnn  for 


>100.00 

for  a  lens  that  we  can  sell  you  for  $67.00  ? 
If  you  are  buying  on  the  installment  plan  of 
payment,  are  you  getting  the  lens  at  a  cash 
price  ? 


THAT  13  THE 


0 


Do  you  know  enough  about  photographic 
optics  to  enable** you  to  make  correct  tests  of 
lenses,  and  warrant  you  in  relying  upon  your 
own  judgement  ? 

These  are  certainly  important  points  to 
look  after. 

It  costs  you  no  more  to  be  sure  of  what  you 
are  getting,  and  perhaps  less  if  you  purchase 
from  us,  than  by  a  hit  and  miss  method. 

Any  information  gladly  given.  Write  for 
new  catalogue. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EEN8  COMPANY 


1133  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


COOPER  HEWITT 
MERCURY  VAPOR  LAMPS 

FOR  DIRECT  CURRENT 
LIGHTING  CIRCUITS  ONLY 


The  Most  Efficient  Electric  Light  Known 

STRONGLY  ACTINIC 

For  all  photographic  purposes  a  perfect  substi¬ 
tute  for  daylight 


PRINTING  OUTFIT. 

Write  for  'Booklet  and  Prices 

Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Compy 
220  West  29th  Street,  New  York 


SKYLIGHT  OUTFIT. 

STUDIOS — Full  time  exposures  in  one  to  two 
seconds. 

PRINTING — Rapid  and  uniform  ;  no  heat. 
ENLARGING — No  condensers ;  even  illumination. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING — Illumination  of  copy  and 
printing  on  zinc  and  copper. 

BLUE  PRINTING. 
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W.  E.  HOYT,  G.  E.  P.  Agt., 
335  Broadway,  New  York  City, 


H.C.TOWNSEHD.CfHt  PASSR  AWO  TKT. 
ST.LOUIS. 


“A  new  ‘promised  land.’” 

SALT  LAKE 
IN  WINTER. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  which 
traverses  a  new  promised  land,  sits 
the  gem  of  Utah — Salt  Lake  City. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  the  city  is 
of  unusual  interest,  and  a  visit  is 
always  enjoyable.  It  can  best  be 
reached  bv  the 

j 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES, 

and  their  connections. 

A  copy  of  No.  5  of  the  “  Four-Track  Series,” 
“  America’s  Winter  Resorts,”  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp,  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


WHAT  I  DO. 

FOR  TWENTY  years  I  have  been  supplying  many  of  the  best 
families  throughout  the  country  with  all  their  supplies  from 
New  York— supplies  of  every  nature— for  I  purchase  any  thing 
sold  in  this  market. 

In  addition  I  execute  any  honorable  commission,  such  as  the  dye¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  of  garments,  fabrics,  laces,  feathers  and  gloves. 
Chaperons  furnished  for  all  occasions.  Tickets  for  travel  or 
theater  secured  in  best  location.  Crepe  reftnished.  Plaiting  and 
pinking.  Fur  garments  redyed,  repaired,  remodeled  and  stored. 

No  commission  is  charged  (I  am  satisfied  with  that  allowed  me 
by  the  dealer),  but  the  subscription  to  my  agency  is  $1  per  year. 
This  scheme  was  adopted  three  years  since,  when  the  growth  of  the 
business  made  it  imperative  that  mere  tnrters  and  ‘'sample  fiends” 
be  dropped  from  my  lists.  But  in  addition  to  any  service  I  may 
directly  render  I  now  publish 


"Shop  Talk," 

an  illustrated  magazine,  which  has  grown  in  two  years  rrom  a 
pamphlet  of  16  pages  to  a  book  of  over  90.  . 

It  is  an  authority  on  the  prevailing  modes  here  and  abroad. 
Under  the  headings  of  “Fashion  Notes”  and  “Household  Topics” 
it  gives  timely  hints  of  great  value  in  every  home.  It  has  an 
“Exchange  Column”  which  is  of  material  benefit  to  many.  Some 
of  the  best  professional  Fashion  writers  in  the  city  are  on  its  staff 
of  regular  contributors.  “Kuth  Edwards’  Letters  to  Mothers  and 
Children”  are  classics.  Under  “Things  Theatrical”  current  attrac¬ 
tions  on  the  metropolitan  stage  are  commented  on  and  handsome 
costumes  worn  by  leading  actresses  are  illustrated. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  outlay,  Shop  Talk  is  sent  free 
every  month  to  all  subscribers  to  my  agency.  Sample  copies  at  15 
cents.  They  are  accompanied  by  my  booklet  describing  my 
methods  in  detail  and  giving  names  of  prominent  and  satisfied 
patrons  in  every  State  and  Territory. 

Accounts  'payable  the  first  of  each  month,  will  be  opened  with 
satisfactory  parties.  In  other  cases,  remittance  in  N.  Y.  Exchange, 
Express  or  P.  O.  Money-Order  must  accompany  order. 


A  deposit  of  at  least  $5.00  must 
be  sent  with  C.  O.  D.  orders. 


Kacte  E.  Tirrvey. 

35  and  37  East  20th  Street, 

Established  1884.  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  UNIT  BOOKS 

IRE  UNLIKE  ALL  OTHER  BOOKS  PUBLISHED 

THEY  DIFFER  IN  THE  SELECTION 

We  do  not  publish  dull  books  merely  because  dry-as-dust  critics  have  approved  of  them.  The 
ooks  we  publish  must  possess  the  human  quality,  making  them  as  interesting  as  human  nature  itself. 

THEY  DIFFER  IN  THE  EDITING 

Most  annotated  editions  are  machine-made  ;  as  you  read  them  you  are  conscious  of  the  more 
r  less  skillful  use  of  scissors  and  paste.  The  editorial  work  on  the  Unit  texts  is  just  as  attrac- 
ve  to  the  general  reader  as  it  is  accurate  to  the  scholar. 

THEY  DIFFER  IN  THE  MAKING 

We  are  so  particular  about  our  typography  and  binding  that  we  have  secured  a  volume 
•hich  has  been  described  by  good  judges  of  book-making  as  “  distinctive,”  “genuinely  good,” 
pleasing  in  its  artistic  self-restraint.” 

THEY  DIFFER  IN  THE  SELLING 

The  word  ‘  ‘  unit  ”  stands  for  a  novel  system  of  pricing  which  is  eminently  just  and  reasonable, 
t  has  been  welcomed  by  book-buyers  because  it  appeals  to  their  sense  of  fairness. 


NUMBERS 

-THE  MARBLE  FAUN.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
‘21  units  (524  pp.),  paper  42c,  cloth  72c,  leather  92c. 

-LETTERS  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.  15units(399  pp.),  paper  32c,  cloth  62c, 
leather  82c. 

-TALES  OF  MYSTERY.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  21  units 
(507  pp).,  paper  42c,  cloth  72c,  leather  92c. 

-LIFE  OF  JESUS.  Ernest  Renan.  19  units  (452  pp.), 
paper  38c,  cloth  68c,  leather  88c. 


NOW  READY 

5-  PRUE  AND  I.  George  William  Curtis.  8  units 

(176  pp.),  paper  16c,  cloth  46c,  leather  66c. 

6- DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  AMERICANS. 

Mrs.  Trollope.  17  units  (402  pp  ),  paper  34c,  cloth 
64c,  leather  84c. 

7-  STUDY  OF  WORDS.  Archbishop  Trench.  13  units 

(320  pp.),  paper  26c,  cloth  56c,  leather  76c. 


8-NATIONAL  DOCUMENTS.  21  units  (504  pp.\  paper 
42c,  cloth  72c,  leather  92c. 

Add  8  cents  per  volume  for  postage.  Send  remittance  with  your  order  in  manner  most  convenient  to  you  to 


JNIT  BOOK  CO.,  1  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  YOUR  COPY  OF 

THE 

American  Annual  of  Photography 


Photographic  Times 

for  1905? 


Almanac 


THERE  ARE  ONLY  A  VERY  FEW 


COPIES  LEFT 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Winner 
Of  The 
Grand  Prize 
1904 


At  The 

Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 

AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  New  York  Office, 

CLINTON  AND  FULTON  STS.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Some  Pen  Points  for  Particular  People 

You  don’t  want  to  have  to  think  about  your  pen  when  you  are  writing.  The  time 
to  think  about  a  pen  is  when  you  buy  it 

Pen-making  in  its  perfection,  is  the  accomplished  ideal  of  the  great  modern  establishment 
where  STYLUS  PENS  are  made.  The  Stylus  “does  its  work  and  it  holds  its  peace” 

FIVE  STYLES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  HAND  AND  EVERY  KIND  OF  WORK 


The  Stylus  Falcon 

No.  302 

The  most  popular  of 
pens.  Holding  a  large 
quantity  of  ink,  with 
points  neither  too  coarse 
nor  too  fine.  No  pen  so 
exactly  suits  so  many 
people  in  its  action. 

6o  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  Falcon  Stub 
No.  77 

The  smoothest  stub 
pen  made.  The  point 
glides  over  the  paper 
without  perceptible  fric¬ 
tion,  while  the  shape  has 
all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Stylus  Falcon 

75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  College  Pen 

No.  I 

A  fine  pen  for  fine  writin: 
Few  manufacturers  succeed 
making  a  perfect  pen  as  fine ; 
this,  as  the  process  of  slitting 
the  last  operation  of  manufa 
ture— damages  the  point  unle 
great  care  is  exercised.  Th 
pen  is  as  perfect  as  the  coars' 
pens,  flexible  and  durable, - 
triumph  of  pen  making. 

75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  Pen  “S” 

A  smooth  Stub,  more 
flexible  than  the  Stylus 
Falcon,  No.  77.  Writers 
who  require  a  coarse 
pen  with  very  easy  ac¬ 
tion  find  the  “  Stylus  S” 
exactly  suited  to  their 
needs. 

75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus 

“  Celebrated  ”  C  Pen 

A  medium  fine  pen  for 
general  purposes.  The 
point  has  a  smooth  easy 
action.  It  almost  writes 
by  itself.  ‘  ‘  Celebrated  ” 
and  justly  so,  for  its 
many  merits. 

75  cents  per  gross. 


For  Sale  by  all  Stationer 

or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  makers 

Styles  &  Cash 

75  “77  Eighth  Avenue 
302  West  Fourteenth  Strec 

New  York 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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PER.CIVAL  CARMICHAEL 

i>6  Bromfield  Street,  Wesleyan  Bviilding,  Boston 


Carries  the  Largest  Stock  of  the  Unrivalled  Goerz 
Ana-stigma-t  Lenses,  Trieder  BmocYilscrs  and 
Auschutz  FocaJ  Ple^rve  Cameras  in  New  England 

Also  Graphic,  GraTlex,  Reflex,  Century  and  Premo  Cameras  a.rvd  Supplies 


FHE  ONLY  EXCLUSIVELY  HIGH-GRADE  CAM¬ 
ERA  AND  LENS  EXCHANGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Acid  Sulphite  of  Soda 

Is  Invaluable  in  the  Dark  Room, 
and  should  form  a  part  of  every 
Photographers  Outfit. 

Acid  Sulphite,  in  connection  with  the  Hypo  baths, 
serves  to  clear  Lhe  bath,  reduces  the  time  of  fixing  very 
considerably,  and  gives  exceptionally  clear  and  stainless 
negatives.  It  is  also  invaluable  for  fixing  lantern  slides. 

It  may  be  used  as  a  preservative  for  Pyro,  Hydrochi- 
none  or  Eikonogen  in  developers,  but  not  in  those  de¬ 
velopers  where  all  the  ingredients  are  in  one  bottle. 

Each  pint  weighs  one  and  one  quarter  pounds,  full 
weight. 

Price,  per  Pint  Bottle,  40  Cents. 

To  be  Had  of  All  Dealer®. 


No.  2013  A. 

Newport  Stairway,  Wall,  and 
Bench  Combination 

This  is  a  very  practical  accessory 
for  posing  either  Children  or  Adults, 
and  consists  of  Post,  Rail  Piece, 
Back  Wall  Piece,  Steps,  and  Bench, 
all  parts  detachable.  Steps  have 
an  extension  platform,  with  hinged 
legs  on  back  to  fold  in,  when  plat¬ 
form  is  not  in  use.  Bench  can  be 
put  on  floor,  and  used  as  the  third 
riser  of  steps.  It  is  made  of  wood 
and  composition,  and  finished  in  oil 
color,  marbleized  effect,  with  relief 
work  in  gold  bronze. 

ROUGH  &  CALDWELL 

High  Art  Backgrounds  and 
Accessories 

STUDIO: 

122  W.  29th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


1878.  1904. 

STANDARD  PHOTO  GOODS. 
GEORGE  MURPHY,  INC. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
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yyyyyi, 

T-J  AVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best 
results  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and 
means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other 
mounting  can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting 
paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER, 
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HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulais 

free  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  LONDON. 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  • 

Factory,  240=244  Eighth  Street, 


)  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 
U.  S.  A. 


r 
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Illustrated  Postcards  Photograph,  Design,  etc. 


I 


FINEST  PHOTO-PRINTING  Mk.  12,— per  thousand. 
HANDGOLOURED  „  20,— 


I 


Paul  HERRMANN 


BERLIN  W.  30 

Neue  Winterfeldstrasse,  8,  E. 


L 


Samples  franco. 


J 


Announcement 


UR  Standard  Nickel  and  Silver  Nega¬ 
tive  Meter  may  now  be  had  for  use 
with  Uniform  System  (U.  S.)  Dia¬ 
phragms.  Price,  Nickel,  $2.50  com¬ 
plete;  Solid  Silver,  $5.00  complete.  Unless 
otherwise  ordered  we  send  meters  for  use  with 
Focal  Fraction  (F/)  System.  U.  S.  Speed  Cards 
will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  price,  Five 
Cents.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  we  send  F/ 
Speed  Cards. 

Send  in  your  meter  case  only  and  sixty  five  cents  and  we 
will  fit  U.  S  glass  and  dial  thereto  and  return  it  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail,  together  with  new  U.  S.  Speed  Card,  instruction 
b.->ok  and  packet  of  sensitive  paper. 

N.  B. — We  have  improved  our,  Silver  Gem 
Exposure  Meters:  if  you  would  own  the  best 
meter  ever  produced,  you  will  order  one  im¬ 
mediately.  Size  of  a  lady’s  watch,  solid  silver, 
$3.50  complete.  These  meters  are  adapted  for 
use  with  F/  diaphragms  only. 


Send  for  Illnstr  ated  Circulars ,  descriptive 
of  our  Print  Meter  at  $2.50  complete , 
and  Shutter  Speed  Tester  at  $1.50. 

The  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Co. 

237-D  South  Fourth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


J.  K.  ADAMS, 

Successor  to  BUTTS  &  ADAMS, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 


457  and  459  Washington  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA !  EXTRA ! !  EXTRA  1 ! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  1  2  Now 
Ready.  Do  not  purchase  un¬ 
til  you  have  seen  this  list. 

It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.  Y.  Camera  Exhange,  114  Fulton  St 


for  acceptable  ideas. 

State  if  patented. 
THE  PATENT  RECORD, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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The  PhotO= Eng  ravers’  Machinery 
built  by  John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work 
rapidly  and  well;  is  simple  and  easy  to 
handle,  and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 
We  have  large  and  small  machines  for 
large  and  small  plants.  ------ 


W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams’  Photographic  Books 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  FOR  THE  BEGINNER 
nmo,  Illustrated 

Cloth ,  $1.25  .  Paper ,  75  cents 

A  treatise  for  the  amateur  by  one  whose  experience  as  a 
photographer  and  as  an  editor  of  the  Photographic  Times , 
the  American  Annual  of  Photography ,  and  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Instructor,  fits  him  especially  to  prepare  a  hand¬ 
book  for  the  ordinary  work. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 

8 vo,  Cloth ,  Decorated 

Full  Gilt ,  in  a  box ,  $2.50 

T his  volume  seeks  to  aid  the  more  advanced  photographer 
working  on  the  assumption  that  the  reader  has  mastered 
the  technicalities  of  photography,  and  now  desires  to  make 
better  pictures. 

IN  NATURE’S  IMAGE 

.  \  Large  8vo,  Cloth ,  Decorated 

Full  Gilt ,  $2.50 

CHAPTERS  ON  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

In  this  book  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  higher 
branches  of  pictorial  work,  portraiture,  genre,  etc.,  etc. 

Sold  by  The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n,  39  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City 

Carbona  Self  Toning  Paper 

Matt  Surface.  Gives  Rich  Browns. 

Easier  to  Work  than  Blue  Print. 

WM.  H.  MURPHY  &  CO. 

12  East  15th  Street,  New  York 

Carbona  Water  Tone  Paper 

The  Photo  Era  says  of  it:  “It 
combines  the  qualities  of  the  sepia 
and  the  platinum  water  tone  papers.” 

Carbona  P.  0.  P.  Paper 

Gives,  without  any  extra  trouble  or 
expense,  a  rich  variety  of  tones  rang¬ 
ing  from  warm  sepia  to  carbon  black. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  CARBONA  COMPANY,  Sa^inpnaul> 

Send  Postal  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

The  Largest  and  most  Complete  Assortment  of 

TAPRELL,  LOOMIS  &  CO. 

...  and  ... 

COLLINS  CARD  STOCK 

Headquarters  for  all  the  latest  cover  papers 

Trade  Agents  for  Mills’  Artridge  Flash 
Cartridge 

SEND  US  A  TRIAL  ORDER 

NOTHING  MS  HEARD  IN  THERGDM  SAVE  THE  HOMING  PEN  OF  THE  STRIPLING 


IT  WASNTASTYLUS  ORYOO  COOLDNT  HAVE  HEARD  IT 


THE 

STYLUS  REN 

A  sam  pie  package  sent  free  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  request  by 

STYLES  &  CASH 

Nos.  73-77  Eighth  Avenue 
302  West  Fourteenth  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A  STUDY. 


Henry  P.  Baily 


{From  the  A  merican  A  nnual  of  Photography  for  iqoj.) 
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Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice ,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.3e,B™adway-  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  8t„  Washington,  D.  C. 


Acme  Amateur  Rotaru  Burnisher. 

FULL  NICKEL  FINISH. 


Illustrated  Artistic  Encyclopoedia 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature  with  living  models. 

Illustrated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 


8 in.  with  Oil  or  Gas  Heater,  $6.00. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  “Le  Photogramme,” 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


17  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


ACME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER 

REPRESENTS  THE  BEST  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


STEREOPTICONS 

We  handle  a  complete  Line 
of  these  Goods  and  Supplies 

Our  1904  Catalogue  shows  them 
as  well  as  a  complete  line  of  the  finest  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES.  We  send  you  this  little 
book  free,  at  your  request.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 

JAS.  H.  SMITH  &  CO.,  350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Subscription  $1.00  per  year ,  or  Sample  Copy 
10  cents  from  your  dealer ,  or 

PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

220  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FREE! 


*$» 


IT 

GOES  WITH 


DID 

YOU  SEE 

THE  TAG 

THAT  IS  WORTH 

$1.00 

9 


LIST  MAILED 
ON  REQUEST 


No.  20  BARGAIN  LIST 

Lenses,  Cameras,  Backgrounds,  Etc 

WRITE 

RALPH  J.  GOLSEN,  Chicago 


“VELVETA” 
Folding  Background 

FOR  HOME  PORTRAITURE 
Size  5  ft.  x  6  ft. ,  $1 .50 

Sent  Post  Paid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price 

HUB  SCENIC  COMPANY 

1  Brandon  Street 

Write  for  Booklet  Boston ,  Mass. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times. 
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KEEP  YOUR 

HEAD  AND  HANDS  COOL 

USE 

ANGELO 
SEPIA  PAPER 

WITH  A 

COLD  DEVELOPER 

TRIAL  PACKAGE  FIFTY  CENTS 


JOS.  Di  NUNZIO 

35  OLIVER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 


VOL.  XXXVII 
Dollar  per  Annum 


APRIL,  1905 


No.  4 

Single  Copies,  10  Cents 


Photographic 


Ethel  Waterman  Hord 


SUN  KISSKD  DANDELIONS 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine" Devoted  to 
The  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION  . 
39  UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK  C1TT 


A  GOOD  SIGN  ON  A  DARK  DAY 

If  Ansco  Films  were  not  to  be  had  a  good  many  amateurs 
would  give  up  photography  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 

ANSCO  FILMS  ARE  EVERY  DAY  FILMS 

Possessing  the  extreme  of  latitude  in  exposure  and 
development,  permitting  the  making  of  snap  shots  when 
other  films  would  be  hopelessly  underexposed. 

These  qualities  alone  would  account  for  their  popularity, 
but  when  you  add  their  exceeding  depth  and  brilliancy 
and  remarkable  keeping  qualities,  do  you  wonder  that 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  ANSCO  FILM 

Ansco  Daylight  Loading  Films  are  made  in  all  regular  sizes' 
and  lengths  and  adapted  to  all  Standard  Film  Cameras. 

For  Sale  by  Progressive  Dealers  Everywhere. 

GENERAL  TRADE  AGENTS 

THE  ANTHONY  AND  SCOVILL  COMPANY 

122  and  124  FIFTH  AVENUE  .  .  .  NEW  YORK 
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Copyright  IQ04  by 
Life  Publishing  Co. 


Do  you  do  your  own  developing  and 
printing  ?  If  so,  you  will  appreciate 

this  appropriate  picture  for  your  den. 

Sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on 
.  .  .  receipt  of  $1.00,  by  .  .  . 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square  New  York 
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1905. 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association , 

39  Union  Square,  Ne<vo  York. 

Enclosed  is  in  payment  for 

months  subscription  to  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  beginning  with  the 

number . 


Name 

Street  Address 


City 


County 


State 


All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance.  To  avoid  all  risks,  we  prefer  remittances  by 
Express  Money  Orders,  Draft  on  New  York,  Post  Office  Money  Orders,  Postal  Notes,  or 
Registered  Letter.  Add  ten  cents  to  subscription  price  when  personal  checks  are  sent,  to  cover 
collection  charges. 
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Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES . 
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THE  ROTOGRAPH  COMPANY 

771  East  164th  Street  ^  ^  New  York 

ROTOGRAPH  BROMIDE  papers  yield  prints  so  nearly  to  those  of  platinum  that 
a  difference  can  hardly  be  detected.  They  have  a  fine  matt  surface  and  are  best 
adapted  for  contact  prints  and  enlargements,  and  can  be  strongly  recommended 
to  the  professional  and  amateur  for  its  regularity  of  working.  Made  in  hard  and 
soft  working  emulsions. 

ROTOX  paper  is  a  developing  paper,  which  unites  the  advantages  of  the  Bromide 
papers  with  those  of  the  printing-out  papers.  In  its  composition  it  is  entirely  different 
from  all  other  gas-light  papers,  as  is  indicated  by  the  color,  when  the  combination  of 
silver  is  reduced  by  the  light.  Prints  from  negatives  too  thin  for  other  papers. 

EMERA  is  a  printing-out  paper  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  yielding  prints  rich  in 
detail  and  rendering  perfectly  the  finest  gradations  of  the  negative. 

If  ROTOGRAPH  CARBON  papers  have  an  emulsion  which  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  make,  a  fact  that  shows  itself  principally  by  the  ease  by  which  manipulation 
is  regulated  according  to  desire.  The  development  is  carried  on  with  a  much  lower 
temperature  of  water  and  this  permits  of  greater  control. 

*[f  CARBON  FOLIOS.  The  Carbon  emulsion  coated  upon  a  celluloid  film  base,  the 
principal  advantages  of  which  are,  direct  transparencies  without  transfer,  non-reversed  images, 
without  using  a  temporary  support  or  making  a  double  transfer.  Write  for  direction  sheets  and 
copy  of  Photo  Critic  giving  fuller  information  and  prices. 
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FORECAST  OF 
THE  APRIL  NUMBER 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SERIES 

1[  Maxim  Gorky,  the  man  and  author,  with  a  portrait  study  and  sketch. 

AMERICAN  ARTIST  SERIES 

mi\  Tomaso  Juglaris  and  Henry  H.  Gallison.  A  study  of  these  artists,  illus¬ 
trated,  with  special  reference  to  their  work  in  the  Ray  Memorial  Library,  at 
Franklin,  Massachusetts  ;  the  architecture  of  the  Library,  and  its  founder,  by 
Irene  Sargent. 

ART  IN  THE  HOME  AND  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

1  Fifth  paper  of  the  series,  illustrating  mural  decoration  for  the  nursery  and 
the  school-room,  founded  upon  Dutch  types  and  scenes. 

HOME  TRAINING  IN  CABINET  WORK 

*f[  By  Gustav  Stickley.  The  second  practical  talk  on  structural  wood-working, 
illustrated  with  designs  and  measured  drawings. 

This  new  series,  begun  in  the  March  number,  opened  with  an  interesting 
personal  foreword  and  exposition  of  foundational  principles  in  structural 
wood- working. 

The  first  object  lessons  include  a  bird  house,  a  dog  kennel,  a  child’s  chair  and 
arm  chair,  a  wall  and  a  medicine  cabinet.  The  instructions  are  clearly  defined 
and  fully  illustrated  with  original  designs  and  measured  drawings,  accompanied 
with  suggestions  for  the  choice  of  woods  suited  to  different  purposes,  and  for 
the  treatment  of  surfaces  in  order  to  bring  out  all  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
grain  and  texture. 

Mr.  Stickley ’s  expert  skill  and  ripe  experience,  so  freely  given,  will  aid  and 
educate  boy  or  man,  layman  or  journeyman,  in  a  wide  rage  of  wood- working 
possibilities.  The  objects  selected  will  not  be  limited  to  what  is  known  as 
Mr.  Stickley’s  designs — but  will  include  the  more  structural  examples  from 
established  styles,  and  extend  finally  to  the  house  itself. 

THE  NEW  COTTAGE  HOME  SERIES 

^1  Will  present  two  more  cozy  cottage  plans,  to  cost  within  the  $1,000  limit,  and 
in  this  connection  a  further  development  of  philanthropic  movement  in  aid  of 
home  ownership  is  hoped  for. 

THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT 

1  Will  continue  illustrations  of  original  designs  for  home  needle-work  and 
further  discussion  of  color  harmonies  for  interiors. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  SERIES 

1"  Will  present  another  moderately  inexpensive  suburban  house,  illustrated  with 
designs  and  plans  as  usal. 
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By  L,  W.  BROWNELL 

A  new  volume  in  the  “  American  Sportsman' s  Library  A  edited  by  Caspar  Whitney 


NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  AMERICAN  CROW 

(Photographed  fifty  feet  above  ground) 

Specimen  illustration  from  this  interesting  work  which  should  present  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  photographer  who  loves  to  picture  the  various  phases  of  Nature. 

“  There  is  just  as  much  excitement  in  the  hunt  with  a  camera  as  with  a  gun ,  and 
nuch  more  pleasure  in  the  results says  the  author. 

Fully  Illustrated,  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops,  i2mo. 

$2.00  N  ET  (postage  21c.) 
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Books  Which  Tell  How  To  Do  Things 


OUR  Classifed  List  of  Books  on  Photography  describes  all  the  books  in 
print  about  photography  and  its  applications.  You  can  have  a  copy, 
post  free,  on  request.  Here  we  mention  simply  a  few  little  monographs 
of  peculiar  interest  because  they  deal  with  practical  work  in  a  very 
interesting  way. 

FIGURE  COMPOSITION 

By  Henry  R.  Poore,  A.N.A.,  whose  larger  book  on  “Pictorial  Composition”  is  known 
as  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject.  In  “  Figure  Composition  ”  Mr.  Poore  confines 
himself  to  the  treatment  of  single  figures  and  groups  in  portraiture,  giving  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  (No.  64  of  The  Photo-Miniature  Series.) 
Price,  25  Cents. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ADVERTISING 

By  Joseph  H.  Adams,  an  expert  in  this  difficult  branch  of  work.  Tells  how  to  make 
pictures  suitable  for  the  illustration  of  advertisements,  booklets,  calendars  and  other 
pictorial  announcements,  and  how  to  sell  photographs  to  the  advertiser.  A  mine  of 
profitable  information.  With  many  examples  of  the  work.  (No.  63  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

DEVELOPMENT  PRINTING  PAPERS 

A  complete  and  practical  hand-book  to  the  successful  manipulation  of  Velox  and 
other  papers  of  this  class,  covering  the  ground  thoroughly  and  giving  formulae  and 
instructions  at  every  point  of  the  work.  The  only  hand-book  to  these  papers  which 
are  being  more  and  more  used  by  professional  photographers.  (No.  46  of  The 
Photo-Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 


PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

The  latest  book  on  the  development  of  the  negative,  giving  the  methods  of  Hurter 
&  Driffield,  Watkins,  Wallace,  Alves  and  others  ;  clearly  and  interestingly  written 
to  show  the  advantages  of  modern  methods  and  the  important  factors — time  and 
temperature  as  compared  with  the  old  hit-and-miss  system.  (No.  66  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  .Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

FINISHING  THE  NEGATIVE 

By  George  E.  Brown.  An  encyclopedic  treatise  on  all  the  processes  which  come 
between  fixing  the  negative  and  printing — fixing,  washing,  drying,  intensifying, 
reducing,  retouching,  varnishing,  etc.  The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  book  on 
its  subject.  160  pages  ;  illustrated.  Cloth  bound.  Price,  $1.25. 

THE  ‘CAMERA  NOTES”  PROCESS  FOR  THE 
GLYCERINE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLATINOTYPES 

By  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Joseph  T.  Keiley.  An  account  of  their  experiments  and 
working  methods,  with  facsimile  reproductions  from  prints  in  black  and  white  and 
colors  showing  the  effects  obtained.  12pp.  illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  George  E.  Meli  en.  The  only  hand-book  telling  how  to  make  panoramic  views 
with  ordinary  view  camera  and  print  from  three  or  more  negatives  on  one  sheet  of 
paper  without  showing  the  joining  lines.  Illustrated.  Price,  25  Cents. 


Sold  by  dealers  or  sent  on  receipt  of  price  from  the  publishers 
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Amusements 
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Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 


NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY 


This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  amateurs, 
professionals,  and  even  those  who  are  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography. 


IT  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 
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PASSE  PARTOUT  PICTURES  FROM  WASTE  NEGATIVES. 

BY  Wll.EIAM  A.  INGRAM. 


PASSE  partout  binding-  strip  is 
a  very  useful  article  for  an 
amateur  photographer  to  pos¬ 
sess.  It  can  be  used  for  a 
number  of  purposes,  amongst 
vhich  may  be  mentioned  masking  neg- 
itives,  binding  lantern  slides  or  trans¬ 
parencies,  making  a  defective  camera 
ight  tight,  and  sealing  up  a  box  of 
plates  or  dark  slides.  With  its  aid 
vaste  glass  negatives,  when  the  film 
las  been  removed,  may  be  used  as  cov¬ 
ers  for  photographs,  thereby  converting 


F IG.  2. 

hem  into  acceptable  gifts,  possessing 
hat  “personal  touch  ’’  which  adds  much 
p  the  value  of  a  gift. 

One  experiences  a  certain  charm  in 
eing  able  to  make  profitable  use  of 
by  products.”  More  pleasure  is  often 
erived  from  the  conversion  of  an  over¬ 
rated  or  over-developed  print  into  a 
i'ansparency  than  from  a  print  made 
pecially  for  that  purpose.  The  same 
iay  be  said  of  a  glass  positive  which 
as  been  used  as  a  means  for  obtaining 
)me  other  result,  but  is  afterwards 


used  as  a  transparency.  Waste  nega¬ 
tives,  like  the  poor,  are  always  with  us, 
and  a  means  by  which  some  of  them 
can  be  used  to  advantage  is  well  worth 
considering. 

The  amateur  who  uses  but  one  size 
of  plate  is  necessarily  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  as  to  the  size  of  passe  partout 
“frames”  he  can  make  from  his  waste 
negatives.  Still  if  he  is  not  an  early 
beginner  he  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
find  some  negatives  which  can  be  per¬ 
manently  or  temporarily  masked,  or 
prints  which  can  be  trimmed,  to  sizes 


Fig. i. 


suitable  for  use  with  the  waste  nega¬ 
tives  he  may  possess.  While  it  may  be 
rightly  considered  bad  practice  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cases  to  trim  prints  to  suit  a  par¬ 
ticular  size  of  frame,  still  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  some  latitude  admissible  where  a 
print  is  not  exhibited  as  an  artistic  pro¬ 
duction,  but  rather  as  a  photographic 
memento  of  a  face  or  place  one  might 
wish  to  preserve. 

Before  being  able  to  use  waste  nega¬ 
tives  the  film  must  be  removed.  The 
perversity  of  some  inanimate  objects  is 
proverbial,  and  waste  negatives  are  a 
case  in  point.  Should  one  inadvert- 
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ently  allow  developing-  solutions  to  be¬ 
come  a  few  degrees  too  warm,  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  film  on  the 
glass,  but  when  one  desires  to  remove 
the  film  after  it  has  become  thoroughly 
dry,  it  is  quite  another  matter.  This 
fact  suggests  a  remedy  applicable  in 
some  cases.  When  upon  developing  a 


Fig.  3. 

plate  it  is  seen  to  be  useless,  increase 
the  temperature  of  the  solution,  and  the 
film  can  be  removed  without  difficulty. 
If  the  film  has  become  dry,  soak  the 
negatives  for  several  hours  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  transfer  to  hot,  when  the 
gelatine  will  come  away  in  one  piece,  or 
readily  dissolve.  The  glass  can  be  pol¬ 
ished  with  any  glass  cleaning  prepara¬ 
tion. 

The  mounting  of  photographs  for 
passe  partout  work  calls  for  no  special 
mention.  Mounting  card  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  about  ten  cents  a  sheet,  each 
of  which  will  cut  upwards  of  twenty 
four  by  five  mounts.  A  variety  of  col¬ 
ors  can  be  obtained,  but  should  anything 
special  be  required,  drawing  paper  may 
be  colored  to  the  desired  tint  with  wa¬ 
ter  colors,  and  pasted  over  the  ordinary 
mounting  card. 

To  center  a  photograph,  take  a  strip 
of  plain  paper,  the  length  of  the  glass 
to  be  used  for  a  cover,  and  cut  from  it 
a  portion  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
trimmed  print.  Divide  the  remainder 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  this  will  give 
the  width  of  margin  for  the  sides  of  the 


print.  Obtain  the  size  of  margin  for 
the  top  and  bottom  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  If  the  print  be  measured  when 
dry,  and  mounted  wet,  an  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  expansion  of 
the  paper.  While  this  may  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  with  small  prints,  it  certainly 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  with  large 
ones,  especially  when  the  margin  is 
narrow,  in  which  case  the  difference  in 
the  width,  of  margins  is  more  apparent, 
The  amount  of  expansion  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  paper  used,  and  is  only  tc 
be  learned  by  experience. 

To  ensure  the  binding  strip  being 
placed  correctly  in  position  on  the  glass 
the  following  procedure  is  advised, 
Fasten  the  strip  to  a  board  with  thumb 
tacks,  gumned  side  upwards.  W7ith  a 
pencil  and  ruler  make  a  line  on  the 
strip,  showing  the  position  the  glass  is 
to  occupy.  Moisten  a  portion  equal  tc 
the  length  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
glass  on  the  strip,  as  shown  at  Figure 
1,  in  which  <7,  b,  c ,  d  are  the  thumb 
tacks,  and  the  shaded  portion  the  glass 
When  this  side  is  firmly  fixed  cut  the 
strip,  and  follow  the  same  procedure 
with  the  three  remaining  sides.  If  one 
has  any  choice  in  the  matter,  glasses 
should  be  selected  which  have  perfectly 
square  sides.  The  mounted  photo¬ 
graph  must  be  cut  exactly  the  size  of 
the  glass,  placed  in  position,  and  the 


Fig.  4. 

strips  moistened  one  by  one,  and 
turned  over  to  the  back  of  the  mount 
making  the  edges  as  square  as  possible 
and  neatly  moulding  the  corners. 

Some  means  of  support  or  suspension 
must  be  provided.  If  the  picture  is  tc 
rest  on  a  table  or  any  similar  resting 
place,  it  needs  a  support.  Easels  ma; 
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be  bought  in  a  variety  of  styles  which 
answer  this  purpose.  However,  a  satis¬ 
factory  method  is  to  fix  a  support  as 
shown  at  Figure  2,  which  is  simply  a 
piece  of  stout  cardboard  hinged  to  the 
back  of  the  picture  with  strips  of  cloth 
passe  partout  binding.  A  piece  of  cloth 
strip  (or  tape),  one  end  of  which  is  glued 
to  the  back  of  the  picture  and  the  other 
to  the  support,  will  keep  the  picture  at 
the  most  suitable  angle  of  inclination 
If  a  rigid  support  be  desired,  a  piece  of 
card  may  take  the  place  of  the  tape. 
When  the  picture  is  to  be  suspended  a 
silk  ribbon  or  cord  loop  should  be  firmly 
glued  to  the  back.  If  cord  be  used,  it 
is  advisable  to  unravel  about  one  inch 
of  the  ends,  in  which  form  it  will  make 
a  much  stronger  connection  with  the 
back  of  the  picture. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  pictures 
treated  individually.  It  is  often  advan¬ 
tageous  to  group  two  or  more  together, 
and  the  different  methods  of  doing  this 
seem  almost  limitless.  Two  may  be 
hinged  side  by  side  as  shown  at  Figure 
3,  or  from  the  top  with  a  piece  of  tape 
to  regulate  the  angle  of  inclination.  So 
arranged  they  will,  of  course,  support 
themselves.  Pieces  of  cloth  binding 
strip  will  make  an  effective  hinge,  and 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  strips 
along  the  sides  they  are  used.  More 
than  two  may  be  fastened  together  in  a 
zig  zag  manner  as  shown  at  Figure  4. 
This  arrangement  will  sometimes  be 
found  convenient  with  panoramic  views, 
thereby  dispensing  with  the  trouble  of 
matching  and  joining  the  component 
parts.  Such  a  combination  may  be 
made  to  fold,  and  thus  occupy  very  lit¬ 
tle  space'when  not  displayed. 


A  passe  partout  photographic  calen¬ 
dar  makes  a  useful  article.  The  calen¬ 
dar  should  have  a  piece  of  stout  paper 
for  the  bottom  sheet,  which  may  be  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  outside  of  the  glass  with 
passe  partout  binding.  Figure  5  gives 
a  hint  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

A  pleasing  variety  of  frame  is  made 
by  using  two  different  colors  of  binding 
strip.  If  one  of  these  colors  is  white, 
or  any  light  color  that  would  easily  soil 
(providing  it  is  the  color  used  for  the 
inside  border)  it  is  advisable  to  place  it 
inside  the  glass,  for  obvious  reasons. 
This  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  fas¬ 
tening  the  white  strip  to  the  photograph 
mount,  and  then  using  the  other  col¬ 
ored  strip  as  previously  explained.  Of 
course  strips  of  more  than  two  colors 
may  be  used  if  it  be  thought  advisable. 

A  method  of  making  significant  pic¬ 
tures  out  of  comparatively  small  pho¬ 
tographs  is  to  arrange  several  together. 
A  piece  of  card  is  required,  the  size  of 
the  whole  of  any  such  combination,  and 
the  photographs  mounted  thereon  in 
such  a  position  as  the  size  of  the  glasses 
necessitate.  The  glasses  are  placed 
over  the  photographs  and  the  binding 
strip  used  for  the  outside  edges  in  the 
usual  manner.  Strips  may  be  cut  of 
suitable  width  for  using  between  the 
different  glasses.  When  such  combina¬ 
tions  are  used  the  mounting  card  should 
be  thick  to  prevent  warping.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  two 
thicknesses  of  card.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  the  tendency  to  warp  may  be 
avoided  by  pasting  a  piece  of  paper  the 
size  of  the  photograph  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mount. 
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THE  following  notes  by  Major 
Puyo,  in  La  Revue  de  Photo¬ 
graphic  ,  will  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers: 

The  American  process  of 
nounting  by  a  combination  of  super- 
>osed  papers  has  many  advantages.  As 
t  eliminates  the  framer,  or  at  least  con- 
iderably  reduces  his  role,  it  allows  the 
irtist  to  give  to  the  margin  exactly  the 
)roportions  and  the  tones  desired  by 
lim.  It  is  very  economical,  and  also 
rery  elastic,  for  the  shades  of  the  papers 
>f  commerce  are  of  an  infinite  variety. 

Let  us  study  the  different  problems 
vhich  appear  when  one  desires  to  make 
i  mount  of  this  kind — general  color  of 
he  margin;  general  tone  of  the  mar¬ 
gin;  width  of  the  margin;  rhythm  to 
idopt  in  the  succession  of  tones;  rhythm 
o  adopt  for  the  respective  widths  of 
he  secondary  margins  formed  by  the 
uccessive  diminutions  of  the  paper. 

GENERAL  COLOR  OF  THE  MARGIN. 

This  is  a  question  of  shades.  We 
generally  have  to  choose  between  the 
ollowing  gamuts:  Pure  gamuts,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  blue,  green,  yellow, 
md  red;  composite  gamuts,  including 
hat  of  the  grays  and  that  of  the 
u’owns.  By  placing  the  print  on  vari- 
ms  papers,  one  after  the  other,  we 
■an  easily  decide  which  scale  to  adopt. 
Vfter  this  it  is  necessary  to  select  the 
hree  or  four  shades  of  the  gamut 
vhich  will  best  suit  the  print.  This 
s  a  long  operation,  full  of  doubts.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  : 

That  red  prints  agree  with  the  gam- 
ites  of  yellow,  green,  or  blue-gray  in 
he  order  given;  that  is,  should  be 
ramed  with  harmonizing  or  contrast- 
ng  colors. 

That  the  browns  are  best  framed  by 
larmonious  colors,  using  the  scales 
>f  yellow,  red,  brown,  or  gray,  and 


that  they  are  injured  by  greens  and 
blues. 

That  the  blues  only  agree  with  har¬ 
monious  scales,  those  of  blue  and  gray. 

That  the  blacks,  when  they  are  pure, 
go  well  with  anything;  but  if  they  are 
cold  or  warm,  they  must  be  treated  as 
blues  or  browns  respectively. 

In  these  operations  we  are  constrained 
to  vary  the  colors  of  the  mounts  for 
every  print,  and  consequently  no  pre¬ 
cise  law  can  be  stated. 

GENERAL  TONE  OF  THE  MARGIN. 

It  is  necessary  to  choose  between  a 
dark  and  a  light  tone.  For  some  time 
the  dark  margin  has  been  systemati¬ 
cally  preferred,  but  this  fashion  seems 
about  to  disappear;  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  a  marked  and  justifiable 
reaction  against  the  white  mount.  It 
seems  rational  to  reserve  this  kind  of 
mounting  for  gray  and  sombre  effects, 
as  a  deeper  toned  edge  brings  out  the 
delicacy  of  the  grays.  Every  vigorous 
print,  however,  with  deep  blacks,  will 
gain  by  standing  out  from  a  light  back¬ 
ground. 

SIZE  OF  THE  MARGIN. 

Little  can  be  said;  we  merely  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  well-known  rule  which 
states  that  the  margin  should  be  larger 
in  proportion  as  the  size  of  the  print  is 
reduced. 

SUCCESSION  OF  TONES. 

Two  papers  are  all  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  a  frame,  but  three 
are  generally  employed,  and  even  four 
may  be  used.  The  tones  should  not 
succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of 
strength.  Thus,  designating  the  tones 
by  the  figures  i,  2,  3,  4—1  representing 
the  lightest  tone,  and  4  the  darkest— 
the  succession  starting  from  the  print 
should  not  be  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  4,  3,  2,  i,but 
perhaps  4,  2,  3,  1,  or  1,  2,  4,  3.  In  the 
triple  mount,  in  the  same  way,  one  finds 
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the  combinations  i,  3,  2,  or  2,  1,  3.  or  3, 
1.  2,  or  2,  3,  1,  to  the  exclusion  of  1,  2, 
3,  or  3,  2,  1.  We  should  place  next  to 
the  print  the  lightest  tone  if  we  wish 
to  especially  emphasize  the  blacks, 
or  a  dark  tone  if  it  is  desired  to 
bring  out  the  whites.  To  emphasize 
the  sky  when  it  is  the  principal  part  of 
the  picture,  we  should  put  first  a  tone 
intermediate  between  the  two  extreme 
tones  in  the  sky. 

✓ 

SUCCESSION  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  THE 
MARGIN. 

In  the  multiple  mount  we  distinguish, 
first,  the  extreme  edge,  which  on  prin¬ 
ciple  will  be  the  largest;  then,  between 
this  and  the  print,  either  a  narrow  edge, 
and  a  wide  one,  or  a  line  edge  and  two 
wide  ones  of  different  widths,  or  two 
narrow  ones  and  a  wide  one  between. 

In  the  classic  framing  the  lower  mar¬ 
gin  must  always  be  wider  than  the 
upper;  if  the  picture  is  vertical,  the  two 
side  edges  will  be  as  wide  as  the 
top  margin  ;  if  it  is  horizontal,  the 
sides  will  be  as  wide  as  the  bottom. 
All  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  have 
a  reason.  In  pictures  with  a  large 
amount  of  foreground,  the  width  of  the 
lower  edge  may  be  exaggerated  in  order 
to  increase  the  importance  of  the  first 
plane;  but  such  a  disposition  would  be 


evidently  absurd  in  a  picture  with  ab 
normally  low  horizon.  Reasons  of  tb 
same  nature  may  sometimes  justify  ; 
lateral  displacement,  but  I  must  confes 
that  the  examples  I  have  seen  woul< 
have  lost  nothing  by  being  enclosed  ii 
the  classic  manner. 

All  these  mountings  will  be  happil 
finished  by  a  very  narrow  woodei 
frame,  whose  tone  must  verge,  bu 
without  excess,  on  the  general  tone  o 
the  mount.  Thus,  a  white  frame  ma; 
be  put  on  light  mounts ;  prints  01 
medium  tones  can  be  framed  in  natura 
or  slightly-stained  wood:  and  dar] 
mounts  require  a  dark  or  black  frame. 

To  this  slight  dissertation  I  will  ad< 
one  conclusion:  That  our  own  interes 
counsels  11s  to  use  very  simple  frames 
and  as  far  as  possible,  light  schemes  0 
mounting.  In  saying  this,  I  am  plead 
ing  for  the  good  appearance  of  tb 
walls  of  our  exhibitions,  and  for  tb 
gaiety  of  their  appearance.  By  reasoi 
of  the  continuity  of  the  photographi 
image,  the  paper  is  covered  everywhere 
and  pure  whites  are  rare;  hence,  tb 
whole  appears  stern  and  severe.  Le 
us  put  in  our  mounts  a  little  of  tb 
brightness  which  is  lacking  in  our  pic 
tures,  especially  when  they  are  crowde< 
too  closely  on  the  walls. 
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DR.  KOENIG,  whose  name 
will  be  readily  recognized 
[  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
isocyanide  dyes,  which  are 
now  so  much  to  the  fore, 
contributes  a  useful  article  to  the 
Dent scher  Gamer ei-Almanach,  of  which 
:he  following  is  an  abstract : 

Every  photographer  and  amateur, 
vho  knows  anything  at  all  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  understands  what  is  meant  by 
orthochromatic  photography  and  ortho- 
:hromatic  plates,  but  it  is  not  every  one 
:hat  rightly  understands  the  subject, 
'or  some  use  orthochromatic  plates  and 
k  yellow  screen,  while  others  see  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  same.  The  real  truth 
ies  probably  between  the  two,  and  it  is 
Only  actual  experience  that  enables  one 
:o  appreciate  the  practical  results  of 
:his  scientific  advance. 

It  is  well  known  that,  notwithstand- 
ng  the  correctness  of  the  drawing  and 
prospective  given  by  photography,  it 
jfias  two  great  faults,  the  one  the  ex- 
jagerated  difference  between  light  and 
shade,  and  the  other  that  it  does  not 
render  colors  in  the  same  gradation  or 
brightness  as  seen  by  the  human  eve. 
This  false  rendering  of  color  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  with  yellows,  or 
bright  reds  and  blues;  to  our  eyes  yel¬ 
lows  and  reds  appear  bright,  and  blues 
lark;  by  photography  blue  is  rendered 
Very  light  and  yellow  and  red  quite 
dark,  because  the  gelatino-bromide 
plate  is  only  sensitive  to  blue  and  violet 
and  not  for  red,  yellow  and  green. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  ORTHOCHROMATISM. 

In  1873  H.  W.  Vogel  discovered  that 
many  dyes  possessed  the  property  of 
making  silver  bromide  sensitive  to  red, 
yellow  and  green,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called  “  sensitized  ”  for  these  rays.  The 
first  observation  was  made  with  collo- 
dio-bromide  of  silver,  but  other  experi¬ 


menters  soon  proved  that  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  behaved  in  the  same 
way,  and  now  a  very  large  number  of 
dyes  are  known  which  sensitize  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  for  the  different 
regions  of  the  spectrum.  All  these 
dyes  also  stain  silver  bromide  direct,  in 
the  absence  of  gelatino,  but  it  is  a  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  not  all  dyes  which 
stain  silver  bromide  also  sensitize. 
Whilst  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained  why  only  certain  dyes  possess 
sensitizing  properties,  yet  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  connection  between  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  the  dye  and  the  band  of 
sensitiveness.  The  maximum  of  the 
sensitizing  lies  at  about  the  same  place 
as  the  maximum  absorption  band  of  the 
dye  solution;  thus  generally  sensitizers 
for  green  and  greenish-yellow  are  red, 
and  sensitizers  for  yellow  and  red  are 
violet  or  blue. 

The  most  important  sensitizers  for 
green  and  yellow  belong  to  the  phtha- 
leins,  the  best  sensitizers  for  red  are  the 
cyanines.  To  the  first  class  belong  eosine 
( tetrabromofluorescine),  di-iodofluores- 
cine  and  erythrosine  (tetraiodofluores- 
cine).  The  maximum  of  sensitizing  lies 
with  eosine  in  the  green  and  does  not 
reach  the  Fraunhofer  line  D;  with  ery¬ 
throsine  the  sensitiveness  extends  to  be¬ 
yond  D;  di-iodofluorescine  lies  between 
the  two.  Erythrosine  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  strongest  and  best  sensi¬ 
tizer  for  practical  work. 

The  various  dyes  may  be  used  in  one 
of  two  ways:  they  may  be  either  added 
to  the  emulsion  before  coating  or  ordin¬ 
ary  dry  plates  may  be  bathed  in  very 
dilute  solutions  of  the  dye.  The  amount 
of  dye  to  be  used  must  be  very  minute, 
too  much  dye  lowers  considerably  the 
general  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  as  the 
deeply-dyed  film  prevents  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  light.  With  all  dyes  the 
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best  results  are  obtained  by  bathing 
the  plates. 

THE  YELLOW  SCREEN. 

If  a  color  chart  is  photographed  with 
an  erythrosine-bathed  plate  chrome  yel¬ 
low  will  appear  almost  as  bright  as 
ultramarine;  red,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  absolutely  black.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  drive  the  orthochromatic  action 
further,  and  to  render  yellow  consider- 
bly  brighter  than  blue,  a  yellow  color 
filter  must  be  used,  which  damps  the 
blue.  The  action  of  the  color  screen 
does  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  If  we  realize  that  the  so-called 
orthochromatic  plates  are  always  pre¬ 
eminently  sensitive  to  blue,  and  that 
while  on  account  of  the  proportion  of 
blue  rays  in  it  must  always  exert  the 
strongest  photographic  action,  we  shall 
easily  understand  that  by  the  insertion 
of  a  yellow  screen,  which  partially  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  blue  rays,  the  .  exposure  .must 
be  prolonged  in  order  to  obtain  the 
same  density  in  the  whites.  If  two  ex¬ 
posures  are  made  on  orthochromatic 
plates,  one  without  a  filter,  the  other 
with  a  bright  yellow  filter,  and  exposes 
the  second  twice  as  long,  so  that  white 
has  equal  density  in  both,  the  blues  will" 
appear  much  weaker  on  the  second 
plate  than  on  the  first;  yellow,  on  the 
othtr  hand,  will  appear  much  the 
stronger  on  the  second  than  the  first, 
By  the  increased  exposure  the  yellow 
rays,  which  are  not  absorbed  by  the 
yellow  screen,  have  acted  more  strongly 
on  the  yellow  sensitive  film. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  without  fur¬ 
ther  explanation  that  a  plate  which  is 
only  slightly  sensitive  for  yellow  re¬ 
quires  a  darker  yellow  screen  (and 
therefore  a  longer  exposure)  for  correct 
color  rendering  than  a  plate  which  is 
strongly  sensitive  to  yellow. 

Commercially  as  a  rule  plates  sensitive 
to  greenish  yellow  and  which  are  usually 
sensitized  with  erythrosine,  are  called 
“orthochromatic,”  although  they  are 
not  sensitive  to  red.  Most  of  these 


plates  only  give  a  satisfactory  orthc 
chromatic  action  with  a  dark  yello\ 
screen.  The  idea  has  been  adopted  fo 
some  plates  of  placing  the  yellow  screei 
in  the  sensitive  film,  and  the  plates  thu 
prepared  permit  of  good  color  rendei 
ing  without  a  yellow  screen. 

THE  CYANINES. 

We  have  mentioned  above  the  secon 
group  of  sensitizers — the  cyanines.  T 
this  class  belong  cyanine,  a  beautifi 
blue  dye,  which  is  an  excellent  sens 
tizer  for  yellow,  orange  and  red.  Ur 
fortunately  this  dye  does  not  give  rt; 
liable  results,  as  the  plates  sensitize; 
with  it  do  not  keep,  and  are  prone  t 
spots  and  fog.  More  important  an 
more  valuable  from  a  practical  point  d 
view  are  the  violet  isocyanines,  whic; 
are  derived  from  chinaldin,  becaus 
they  not  only  possess  the  property  c 
sensitizing  silver  bromide  for  rei 
orange  and  yellow,  but  make  it  als! 
sensitive  to  green.  The  isocyanines  con 
bine  therefore  to  some  extent  the  pn 
perties  of  erythrosine  with  those  c 
cyanine.  With  ethyl  red,  which  was  iif 
troduced  by  Professor  Miethe,  the  nea 
ly  complete  band  of  sensitiveness  e: 
tends  from  the  blue  to  the  orange  t 
just  beyond  the  D  line,  the  band  of  o 
thochrome  T  extends  further  into  tb! 
red,  and  that  of  pinichrome  extern 
even,  with  a  short  exposure,  to  beyon 
the  C  line  in  the  red.  Practically  th 
means  that  plates  sensitized  with  pin; 
chrome  are  much  more  sensitive  1 
orange  and  red  than  orthochrome  plate 
and  more  so  still  than  ethyl  red  plate 
Pinachrome  must  be  considered  as  tl 
best  sensitizer  known  up  to  the  preser 

With  these  dyes  the  bathed  plat< 
are  considerably  more  sensitive  to  col< 
than  those  coated  with  dyed  emulsion 

With  the  aid  of  the  said  isoeyanin<[ 
or  of  mixture  of  dyes  which  supplemei 
their  sensitizing  properties,  plates  c sj 
be  prepared  which  are  sensitive  to  a! 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  even  if  n< 
to  quite  the  same  degree.  These  “par 
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:hromatic”  plates  have  also  their  maxi- 
num  sensitiveness  in  the  blue.  The 
mncipal  use  of  such  plates  is  for  color 
photography,  but  their  use  is  absolutely 
ndispensable  when  orange  and  red 
lave  to  be  reproduced;  for  such  work 
he  interposition  of  an  orange  filter,  to 
lamp  the  blue  and  green,  is  always 
essential.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
ip  to  the  present  no  plate  exists  which 
s  even  approximately  as  sensitive  for 
•ed  as  for  blue. 

THE  USE  OF  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATES. 

Very  different  opinions  as  to  the  use  of 
)rthochromatic  plates  are  held  generally. 
Jndoubtedly  ortho-plates  in  conjunction 
,vith  a  color  filter  are  useful  in  innum- 
jrable  cases,  and  frequently  absolutely 
essential.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
:orrect  to  the  author  to  recommend  the 
universal  use  of  ortho-plates  for  all 
andscape,  and  especially  for  mountain 
work,  for  it  makes  the  photographer 
kink  that  it  is  actually  impossible  to 
:ake  ordinary  landscapes  with  an  ordi- 
lary  plate.  When  yellow  and  vellowish- 
*reen  tones  predominate,  as  in  autumn 
)r  spring,  or  evening  scenes,  the  ortho¬ 
date  can  always  be  used  with  advantage, 
md  in  portraiture  their  use  saves  much 
^touching.  Ortho-plates  are  absolutely 
essential  in  the  reproduction  of  all  col¬ 
ored  objects.  The  frequently-described 
^reat  advantages  of  the  orthochromatic 
process  in  the  taking  of  summer-green 
andscapes,  of  mountain  peaks  and  dis¬ 
tance,  the  author  denies,  although  he  is 
convinced  that  this  heretical  opinion 
will  be  frequently  disputed. 

As  regards  landscapes  in  summer,  we 
:>ught  not  to  forget  that  every  kind  of 
plate  is  very  little  sensitive  to  the  dark 
4'reen  of  summer  leaves,  and  further 
:hat  in  a  bright  light,  and  much  more 
n  sunshine,  it  is  the  white  light  re¬ 
fected  from  the  leaves  much  more  than 
:he  green  that  produces  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
author  has  never  succeeded  in  confirm¬ 
ing  a  difference  between  orthochro¬ 


matic  and  ordinary  plates  for  ordinary 
landscape  work. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  mountainous 
and  distant  scenery;  with  these  the  yel¬ 
low  screen  and  ortho-plates  should  work 
wonders.  The  author  certainly  believes 
that  many  amateurs  obtain  better  re¬ 
sults  with  the  aid  of  these  two,  but  the 
pictures  are  only  better  because  the 
true  exposure  is  mostly  involuntarily 
rendered  shorter  by  the  yellow  screen, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
ortho-plates  are  frequently  less  sensi¬ 
tive  than  the  ordinary.  If  the  ordinary 
plate  is  only  exposed  for  a  sufficiently 
short  time  the  cloudless  blue  sky  will  also 
appear  darker  in  the  print  than  the  snow 
peaks  glistening  in  the  sun;  and  if  the 
sky  during  the  exposure  is  whitish,  so 
that  the  mountain  is  visually  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  detect,  then  no  orthochro¬ 
matic  plate  and  no  yellow  screen  is  of 
any  avail  to  obtain  a  difference. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  use  of  or¬ 
thochromatic  plates  can  at  least  do  no 
harm.  Opposed  to  this  are  the  facts  that 
ortho-plates  are  mostly  dearer  than  or¬ 
dinary,  and  frequently  are  inferior  as  re¬ 
gards  keeping  properties  and  sensitive¬ 
ness,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
this  last  may  be  an  advantage  under 
certain  conditions.  Finally  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  considerably  lengthened  by 
the  yellow  screen  which  must  generally 
be  used. 

The  photographer  will  do  well  to 
consider  in  every  case  whether  the  use 
of  ortho-plates  appears  advantageous 
or  not.  As  a  guide  to  this  point  a  few 
short  rules  may  be  useful,  which  em¬ 
body  what  we  have  said. 

WHEN  TO  USE  ORTHO -PL ATF.S. 

r.  According  to  the  prevailing  method 
of  speaking  we  differentiate  between  or¬ 
thochromatic  and  panchromatic  plates. 
The  former  are  only  sensitive  for  yellow 
and  yellow-green  ;  the  latter  are  also 
sensitive  to  orange  and  red. 

2.  The  commercial  ortho-chromatic 
plates  only  permit  of  an  absolutely  cor- 
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rect  color  rendering,  as  regards  yellow 
and  blue,  when  used  with  a  yellow 
screen  of  more  or  less  dark  shade. 

3.  The  use  of  orthochromatic  plates 
is  above  all  things  necessary  when  the 
reproduction  of  yellow  and  yellow-green 
is  in  question.  For  bluish  green  and 
dark  green  the  plates,  even  with  a 
yellow  screen,  are  very  slightly  sensi¬ 
tive,  so  that  for  ordinary  landscape 
work,  further  for  mountain  and  distant 
scenery,  the  ortho-plates  offer  no  im¬ 
portant  advantages. 

4.  Panchromatic  plates  are  certainly 
necessary  when  orange  and  red  are  to 
be  reproduced,  and  in  this  case  the  use 
of  color  filters  is  absolutely  essential. 

5.  Bathed  plates  are  always  more  sen¬ 
sitive  than  plates  dyed  in  the  emulsion. 

FORMULAE  FOR  BATHING. 

Always  use  perfectly  clean  working 
plates,  and  bathe  them  in  the  dark, 


keeping  the  solution  continuously  oi 
the  rock.  After  bathing,  the  plate 
should  be  washed  in  running  or  fre 
quently  changed  water  for  two  or  thre< 
minutes,  and  dried  in  a  well-ventilate( 
place  free  from  dust. 

Erythrosine  Bath. 

Water .  100  c.cm. 

Ammonia . .  2  c.cm. 

Erythrosine  solution 

(1:1,000)  6-8  c.cm. 

Bathe  for  2-3  minutes. 

PlNACHROME  BATH. 


Water .  100  c.cm. 

Ammonia .  1  c.cm. 

Pinachrome  solution 

(1:  1,000  alcohol)  2  c.cm. 

Bathe  for  3-4  minutes. 


Ethyl  red  and  orthochrome  plates  are 
prepared  in  exactly  the  same  wa}r 
the  pinachrome  plates. 


JULIET. 


David  Blouni 


JANUARY.  Phil  M-  Riley- 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

{  In  Six  Parts.) 

PART  III. 


IN  looking  back  over  the  many  and 
varied  experiences  which  come 
to  the  active  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher,  I  find  that  the  “set  pieces,” 
as  you  may  call  them,  are  few 
and  far  between,  but  that  the  small 
incident  -  the  “cross  section  of  life,”  as 
a  well-known  editor  characterizes  a 
vivid  story— is  present  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  The  newspaper  photographer  sees 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  ending  of 
many  stories,  but  rarely  is  it  that  he 
can  follow  anv  one  from  start  to  finish. 

j 

This  is  true  of  any  newspaper  man,  for 
the  reporter  gathers  up  the  facts  at  the 
climax  of  the  story,  holds  public  atten¬ 
tion  with  it  while  it  is  interesting  beyond 
the  usual,  then  drops  it,  dead  as  yester¬ 
day’s  paper,  for  the  next  assignment. 
The  public  wants  its  news  of  people  only 
when  those  people  are  going  through 
some  interesting  experience.  John 
Smith  may  be  the  most  hum-drum 
uninteresting  individual  alive,  but  let 
John  Smith  commit  a  crime,  run  off 
with  a  rich  man’s  daughter,  or  be  the 
chief  witness  to  some  scandal,  and 
John  Smith  immediately  is  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  public.  And  John 
Smith  has  to  be  photographed,  and  his 
house  and  his  barn  and  his  chickens 
and  his  ox,  and  his'  every  belonging, 
too,  if  the  paper  is  “  yellow  enough  ”  to 
make  acceptable  copy  out  of  such  de¬ 
tails.  Some  of  these  lives,  uncovered 
for  a  moment  in  the  vivid  light  of  pub¬ 
licity,  only  to  be  plunged  in  the  Stygian 
darkness  of  forgetfulness  the  next  day, 
show  curiously  against  the  conventional 
background  of  everyday  experience. 

For  instance,  in  a  certain  city  in  the 
Middle  East,  a  certain  daughter  of  a 


certain  wealthy  man  was  to  be  married. 
All  newspaperdom  in  that  section  was 
agog  to  give  the  event  a  big  send  off, 
not  only  because  it  was  a  big  social 
event,  but  because  papa  was  a  heavy 
advertiser  in  the  larger  papers.  Of 
course,  the  society  reporters  had  all 
the  particulars  of  the  wedding,  the 
dresses,  the  decorations,  the  presents, 
the  names  and  identities  of  the  guests, 
etc.,  etc.,  for  weeks  in  advance,  or  as 
fast  as  the  information  become  possible 
to  obtain.  My  paper  intended  to  print 
a  “fake  ”  picture  of  the  wedding  party 
going  up  the  isle  of  the  church,  in  the 
evening  edition.  The  wedding  was  to 
be  at  noon.  But  this  was  to  be  no  hurry 
job — all  the  photos  of  the  bride  and 
groom  and  parents  and  bridesmaids, 
etc.,  were  to  be  taken  beforehand  and 
skilfully  “worked  up”  into  a  wash 
drawing,  which  would  show  these  sepa¬ 
rate  photos  as  taken  at  one  time  and 
place,  and  that  time  and  place  the 
church  and  the  hour  of  the  wedding. 
For  two  weeks  I  had  been  busy  getting 
these  various  pictures,  but  for  one  rea¬ 
son  and  another  had  missed  the  most 
important  one  of  all — the  bride.  Every 
time  I  called  she  was  out,  or  busy,  or 
the  dress  wasn’t  there,  or  it  was  being 
fitted,  or  something.  Finally,  it  got  to 
be  the  evening  before  the  wedding  day, 
and  still  no  picture.  The  bride  had 
promised  faithfully  to  be  ready  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  so  that  I  could  take  a 
flash,  and  promptly  at  that  time  I  pre¬ 
sented  myself  with  my  apparatus,  and 
was  ushered  immediately  into  the  large 
drawing-room,  where  Miss  Bride  was 
actually  waiting  for  me  !  She  seemed 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  spoke  to  me  jok- 
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ingly  about  the  delay,  said  she  could 
■give  me  a  whole  hour  if  necessary,  and 
generally  acted  as  if  she  hadn’t  a  care 
in  the  world.  Your  newspaper  man 
gets  to  be  a  pretty  good  judge  of  the 
mental  condition  of  those  he  meets  and 
talks  with,  and  I  am  positive  she  was 
as  care-free  and  as  happy  as  a  bride 
.should  be.  Now  mark.  I  had  my  ap¬ 
paratus  set  up,  and  was  focussing  on  a 
candle  placed  where  her  head  was  to 
be,  and  was  attending  strictly  to  busi¬ 
ness.  I  suddenly  heard  a  low,  startled 
exclamation,  and  looked  up  to  see  a 
man  in  the  doorway,  holding  a  note  to 
her.  She  went  as  white  as  a  ghost, 
broke  the  seal  with  hands  that  trembled 
and  shook,  read,  and  reread,  the  few 
words  the  single  sheet  must  have  con¬ 
tained;  and  then  rang  a  bell.  The  maid 
who  answered  received  a  curt  “  Show 
him  out,”  and  opened  the  door  for 
the  man,  evidently  a  gentleman.  Miss 
Bride  stood  still  a  moment;  then,  act¬ 
ing  as  if  she  had  completely  forgotten 
me — which  she  had — walked  over  to 
the  candle  and  burned  the  note,  while 
the  tears  rolled  down  her  face  like  rain. 
Then  she  left  the  room,  with  never  a 
glanceatme  behind  my  big  instrument. 
I  would  have  left  the  job  until  some 
other  time,  but  the  wedding  was  the 
next  day  and  the  photo  had  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  that  night.  After  half  an  hour 
I  sent  the  maid  after  her,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  came  back,  still  a  bit  pale, 
but  composed,  and  I  made  three  flashes 
of  her.  She  said  not  a  word  about  her 
leaving  the  room,  and,  of  course,  it  be¬ 
ing  none  of  my  business,  I  didn’t  either. 
Neither  did  I  mention  it  at  the  office, 
which  was  poor  business,  but  seemed 
the  right  thing  to  do  at  the  time. 

Three  days  later  there  was  a  suicide, 
by  drowning,  and  on  going  to  the 
morgue  to  photograph  the  body,  for  the 
police  (their  photographer  being  sick), 
who  should  I  meet  there  but  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  brought  the  note.  Of 
course  it  may  have  been  only  a  coinci¬ 


dence,  but  it  set  me  thinking.  Whc 
was  the  bearer  of  the  note, — what  hac 
he  to  do  with  the  corpse,  which  wa: 
that  of  a  book-keeper  in  a  large  hard 
ware  store,  and  what  had  the  two  o 
them  to  do  with  the  bride  and  groom 
What  could  have  been  in  the  note  sh* 
burned  at  my  candle,  and  which  mad* 
a  happy  care-free  girl  turn  pale  anc 
cry  ?  I  have  never  found  out.  Ther* 
was  the  material  for  a  big  sensation, 
know,  but  it  wouldn’t  do,  from  the  busi 
ness  end,  as  I  wisely  decided  for  tin 
City  Editor,  by  not  mentioning  it  !  Bu 
there  was  a  hidden  drama  of  some  kin* 
going  on,  and  I  would  dearly  like  t< 
know  the  end  of  it,  but  as  there  ha 
never  been  any  divorce  that  I  heard  ol 
or  any  rumpus  about  the  family,  ther 
was  no  excuse  for  meddling,  and  I  le 
it  drop.  The  whole  thing,  trivial  in  th 
telling,  stands  out  in  my  memory,  par 
ticularly  as  I  always  think  I  can  se 
traces  of  her  emotion  in  her  photograpl 
which  is  still  in  my  collection  of  nega 
fives. 

It  is  not  always  high  tragedy  whic 
we  see,  however.  A  recent  experienc 
of  a  newspaper  photographer  not  fa 
from  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  which 
heard  about,  is  decidedly  funny.  Thi 
is  not  a  personal  experience,  but  I  kno>| 
the  man  who  did  it,  and  I  know  th 
paper,  and  both  are  reputable.  Ther 
had  been  a  bad  trolly  accident  in  th 
morning  and  of  course  the  papei 

wanted  a  picture.  Mr.  W - ,  the  ph* 

tographer,  for  the, — well,  we  will  call 
the  Telegram , — took  his  instrument  t 
the  spot  and  proceeded,  minding  h 
own  business,  to  try  to  take  a  pictur* 
In  giving  an  account  of  the  affair,  th 
Telegram  said:  “  He  (the  photographed 
had  selected  a  place  some  distance  froi 
the  crowd,  on  the  embankment  forme 
by  the  public  parking  at  this  point.  Nc 
dreaming  of  any  possible  interferenc 
in  photographing  a  public  scene  on 
public  square,  he  proceeded  with  h 
arrangements.  Hardly  had  the  camei 
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been  put  in  place,  however,  when 
two  men  in  the  uniform  of  the 
(railroad)  company  leaped  upon  the 
embankment.  They  walked  rapidly  to 
where  the  camera  stood  upon  its  tripod 
and  planted  themselves  directly  in 
front  of  the  lens.  The  unsuspecting 
photographer  still  thought  they  had 
merely  come  to  the  point  selected  by 
him  to  get  a  better  view  of  what  was 
going  on,  themselves,  in  their  idle  curi¬ 
osity. 

All  preparations  were  made  for  the 
photograph,  but  the  men  did  not  budge. 

“  Will  you  please  move  away  so  I  can 
get  a  picture  ?”  the  photographer  re¬ 
quested  of  them. 

“  Have  you  got  permission  to  take  a 
picture  ?  ”  came  the  reply. 

“  No  ;  I  guess  I  don’t  need  permission 
to  take  a  picture  in  a  public  thorough¬ 
fare,”  replied  the  photographer. 

“  Well,  you’ll  need  one  to  take  this,” 
replied  the  men. 

The  photographer  next  appealed  to 
two  or  three  policemen  standing  in  the 
crowd.  The  officers  replied  that  they 
had  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other  and  refused 
to  take  any  action.  The  photographer 
returned  to  his  instrument  and  made 
ready  to  take  a  snap  whether  the  men 
moved  or  not.  When  all  was  ready  he 
gave  the  men  a  shove  from  behind. 

He  did,  indeed,  and  I  think,  with  pho¬ 
tographic  apparatus  so  easily  smashed 
by  an  angry  man,  he  did  a  plucky  thing. 
He  evidently  had  learned  that  the  City 
Editor,  when  he  wants  a  photo — wants 
it!  The  result  exceeded  his  wildest 
dreams.  The  men  scrambled  back  up 
the  bank  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  one 
of  them  held  up  a  protesting  hand  in 
front  of  the  lens  to  obscure  the  view. 
And  the  finished  photograph,  as  printed 
that  evening,  shows  a  big,  outstretched 
hand,  in  the  center,  and  back  of  it,  the 
overturned  trolly  car,  just  as  plainly  as 
if  no  hand  was  there.  Well,  perhaps 
the  1  elegram  didn’t  make  capital  out 


of  that  incident!  They  roasted  tl 
railroad  company  high  and  low,  hunt< 
the  officials  down  with  reporters,  mac 
fun  of  their  excuses  and  generally  p 
them  in  the  worst  possible  light  for  £ 
tempting  to  prevent  public  notice  of  tl 
accident.  This  was  no  ordinary  acc 
dent,  understand,  but  one  in  which  oi 
man  was  killed  and  several  perso: 
hurt,  and  of  course  public  opinion  w 
aroused  and  speedily  turned  against  tl 
company  which  endeavored  to  conce 
the  details  as  much  as  possible. 

When  an  accident  happens  the  publ 
wants  to  know  about  it.  The  publ 
argues,  rightly,  I  think,  that  as  it  is  t! 
body  served,  it  has  an  immediate  eo 
cern  in  what  concerns  it,  even  if  tl 
particular  accident  affected  but  a  fe 
of  its  members.  But  quite  apart  fro 
that  side  of  it,  the  company  did  tl 
worst  possible  thing  in  attempting 
prevent  a  photograph  being  made.  C 
dinarily,  no  one  could  have  blamed  tl 
company  without  an  investigation  ai 
a  verdict  against  them  for  contributa 
negligence,  or  some  such  decision, 
this  case,  however,  they  were  co 
demned  before  they  were  heard  and  i 
one  believes  but  what  the  company  w 
at  fault,  because  they  tried  so  hard 
hide  as  much  as  possible  of  what  h 
happened.  Any  official,  with  a  grain 
sense  should  have  known  that  to  int( 
fere  in  any  way  with  a  reporter  of  a: 
kind  in  search  of  information  of  any  ki 
about  a  public  affair  was  to  court  t 
most  unpleasant  kind  of  publicity.  A  b 
paper  is  very  jealous  of  its  dignity  a 
takes  an  affront  of  that  kind  very  mu 
to  heart.  And  a  paper  is  a  very  pow< 
ful  thing  when  it  decides  to  be  dk 
greeable,  and  while  I  have  no  persoi 
knowledge  of  the  officials  concerned 
would  be  willing  to  wager  that  they  a 
feeling  very  sore  against  the  particu 
one  of  their  number,  who,  to  quote  1|! 
published  statement,  “thought  it  w 
not  a  matter  of  sufficient  consequent 
There  was  no  need  for  a  picture  to  \i 
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;aken.”  And  this  “  matter  of  not  suf- 
icient  importance”  involves  the  killing 
)f  one  man  and  the  injuring  of  others! 

At  the  same  time  the  thing  has  its 
:unny  side,  particularly  considered  with 
*eference  to  the  old  saw  which  refers  to 


“  the  biter,  bit”  And  certainly  that 
photograph  of  an  overturned  street  car, 
out  of  which  sticks  an  enormous  hand, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  un¬ 
toward  results  I  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  in  photographic  journalism. 


PORTRAIT. 


D.  Rosser. 


THE  BROTHERS 


Count  Von  Gloeden 
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CHARLES  S.  ABBOTT. 


MR.  CHARLES  S.  ABBOTT  died  at  Oak 
Lodge,  near  Enfield,  North  Carolina,  on 
the  evening  of  March  ist.  For  more 
than  two  months  Mr.  Abbott  had  been 
suffering  from  rheumatism  and  kindred 
troubles  but  was  apparently  on  the  road  to  recovery 
when  the  end  came  suddenly  as  a  result  of  the  rheu¬ 
matism  reaching  the  heart.  The  unhappy  termination 
of  his  sickness  was  entirely  unlooked  for  and  was, 
therefore,  felt  the  more  keenly  both  by  his  family  and 
by  his  business  associates. 

Mr.  Abbott  was  born  in  Chautauqua  County  in 
1858,  but  his  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  New  York 
City.  His  earlier  ventures  were  connected  with  the 
publishing  and  then  with  the  advertising  business. 
His  greatest  success,  however,  dates  from  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company  in 
1889,  a  great  part  of  the  success  of  which  company 
was  due  to  Mr.  Abbott’s  zeal  and  enthusiasm  and  clear 
business  foresight.  More  recently  he  has  been  prom¬ 
inently  identified  with  the  management  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
he  having  recently  spent  a  year  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  looking  after  the  Kodak  interests. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Abbott  was 
President  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company, 
Vice-President  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
President  of  the  Seed  Plate  Company  and  a  director 
of  Kodak,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng.  Mr.  Abbott  leaves  a 
wife  and  two  children,  Miss  Margaret  Abbott  and 
Charles  S.  Abbott,  Jr. 
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“WHAT  IS  AFLT?” 


ON  this  subject  Mr.  R.  Cat- 
terson  Smith,  Head  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Birmingham 
School  of  Art,  recently 
gave  a  lecture  to  the 
members  of  the  Birmingham  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  The  lecture  was  based 
on  Leo  Tolstoy’s  recent  book  with  the 
same  title,  and  was  an  exposition  of 
some  of  the  writer’s  definitions  of  art 
and  of  the  ideals  it  should  keep  in 
view.  The  question,  the  lecturer  re¬ 
marked,  was  no  new  one,  yet  it  seemed 
-strange  that  after  all  that  had  been 
said  and  written  on  the  subject,  after 
the  life  work  of  great  teachers  like 
Ruskin  and  Morris,  we  should  still  be 
calling  out  “  What  is  Art?”  The  fact 
is,  that  art  is  so  much  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  that  it  is  extremely  hard 
to  give  a  definition  which  will  suit  us 
all  and  at  all  times.  What  satisfies  to¬ 
day,  we  cast  away  to-morrow.  That 
this  should  be  so,  shows  how  little 
grasp  the  majority  have  of  the  subject. 
It  was  Morris  who  said  that  we  talk 
about  art  because  we  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  If  we  “felt”  it  as  an 
inspiration,  made  it  an  act  of  worship, 
so  to  speak,  we  should  know  by  instinct 
what  was  art.  This  was  the  spirit  of 
the  Middle  Ages — before  the  revival  of 
learning — that  time  when  the  cathe¬ 
drals— those  glorious  tributes  to  the 
spirit  of  religion — were  being  built,  and 
the  art  galleries  of  the  world  enriched 
by  some  of  their  choicest  treasures. 
Then  art  was  a  serious  business;  it  was 
a  reality,  bound  up  with  the  daily  wor¬ 
ship  of  God.  These  old  painters  and 
sculptors  put  their  whole  soul  into  the 
visions  which  they  tried  to  work  out  on 
canvas  or  stone;  they  were  as  real  as  a 
dream  often  is  to  us.  But  in  time,  with 
the  greater  spread  of  learning,  there 
came  an  increase  of  ease  and  luxury, 


with  increased  wealth,  and  this  brought 
a  serious  degredation  in  the  ideals  of 
art,  which  has  gone  on  through  the 
centuries,  the  bad  oftentimes  almost 
choking  the  channels  through  which 
good  art  was  trying  to  spread  its  quick¬ 
ening  impulse.  And  so  to-day  we  have  an 
art  in  which  the  lower  influences  seem 
to  be  uppermost.  Art  has  lost  its  serious¬ 
ness  and  become  an  affair  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,  of  the  drawing-room 
rather  than  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  some  prophet  should 
now  and  then  point  the  way  to  better 
things.  Such  a  prophet  is  Tolstoy; 
strenuous  in  all  he  undertakes,  he  is 
not  the  least  so  in  his  championship 
of  a  noble  ideal  in  art.  He  draws  a 
distinction  between  two  classes  of  pic¬ 
tures,  those  painted  solely  with  an  idea 
of  pleasure  or  beauty,  and  those  which 
bear  a  definite  message,  which  have  in 
them  lessons  drawn  from  the  heart  of 
the  painter.  The  lecturer  gave  illus¬ 
trations  from  modern  paintings,  and 
placed  in  forcible  contrast  “  The  Emi¬ 
grants,”  by  Madox  Brown,  and  “  The 
Dreamers,”  by  Albert  Moore;  the  for¬ 
mer  charged  with  grim  reality  in  every 
line,  the  latter  revelling  in  pure  luxuri¬ 
ousness  and  pleasure.  The  contention 
of  Tolstoy  is  that  those  pictures  which 
are  painted  solely  to  give  pleasure  are 
bad;  the  aim  of  the  artist  should  be  to 
give  some  expression  of  individuality, 
some  fragment  of  his  experience  for  a 
lesson  to  others.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
ideals  of  the  old-time  painters,  and  let 
us  have  a  vision  and  seek  to  express  it 
the  best  we  can.  In  a  word,  it  is  not 
colors  only  we  must  put  on  the  canvas, 
but  a  little  bit  of  ourselves;  and,  if  we 
can  do  this,  there  is  no  need  to  trouble 
about  perfection  in  workmanship,  for 
we  have  achieved  something  far  greater 
than  this  can  ever  be.  All  this  is  not 
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neant  to  imply  that  an  artist  may 
lot  have  pleasure  in  his  work.  Tols- 
;oy  himself  would  say  that  the  more 
;he  artist  gave  expression  to  his  feei¬ 
ng,  the  more  pleasure  he  would  have 
n  his  work.  This  then  is  his  first 
deal  of  art — seriousness.  Closely  con- 
lected  is  truthfulness.  All  art  is  in 
leed  of  this  virtue,  both  in  conception 
md  execution.  To  each  subject  there 
nust  be  its  proper  treatment,  or  a  jar- 
-ing  discord  is  produced,  where  har- 
nony  was  intended.  To  tell  a  lie  on 
;anvas  is  as  bad  as  to  utter  it  with  the 
ips.  First,  we  must  have  convictions, 
md  be  true  to  them.  Third,  art  should 
lave  simplicity.  There  seems  in  many 
piarters  an  idea  that  only  great  themes 
should  be  attempted,  if  one  wishes  to 
ichieve  anything  in  the  world  of  art, 
\To  greater  mistake  can  be  made,  for  it 
vill  always  be  found  that  the  simpler 
:he  subject  the  wider  is  its  application, 
rhe  most  universal  subjects  are  those 
vhich  by  their  simplicity  can  reach  the 
greatest  number;  the  heroic  finds  a 
nuch  more  limited  auditory.  Again, 
ve  must  not  be  imitators  or  copyists  of 
mother’s  work;  too  much  of  present 


day  art  is  borrowed,  sometimes  whole 
themes  being  thus  pilfered  and  dressed 
up  to  appear  as  new.  True  art  has  to 
pass  the  test  of  originality.  Perhaps, 
greater  than  all,  it  must  be  closely 
bound  up  with  morals.  There  is  no 
divorce  between  art  and  morals,  as 
those  seem  to  believe  who  talk  of  art 
for  art’s  sake.  There  is  a  saying  of 
Goethe’s  that  he  who  would  paint  for 
princes  must  live  like  a  prince.  Now, 
as  princes  have  not  always  been  re¬ 
markable  for  the  virtue  of  their  lives, 
this  is  equal  to  saying  that  in  art  morals 
do  not  count,  a  suggestion  which  Tols¬ 
toy  repudiates.  All  that  has  been  said 
applies,  of  course,  to  any  expression  of 
feeling,  of  which  photography  is  but 
one  mode.  Surely  here,  also,  we  can  ap¬ 
ply  Tolstoy’s  rules.  We  can  seek  to 
be  serious,  to  work  with  a  higher  aim 
than  merely  pleasure.  We  can  try  to 
be  something  better  than  mere  “re¬ 
corders.”  We  can  be  simple,  not  striv¬ 
ing  beyond  the  obvious  limitations 
of  our  craft.  We  can  be  universal, 
owing  no  school  or  cult  as  our  master, 
feeling  that  all  methods  are  but  a  dif¬ 
ferent  means  to  the  same  end. 


ON  THE  FARM. 


PORTRAIT 


Henry  P.  Bailv 
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CHLORO-BROMIDE  OR.  GASLIGHT  PAPERS. 

BY  LEOPOLD  l.OBEL. 

{Abstract  of  a  communication  in  the  International  Union  of  Photography .] 


THE  photographic  print  is  the 
end,  the  negative  but  the 
means.  We  ought  then  to 
look  upon  all  photographic 
operations  as  conducive  to 
the  obtention  of  a  perfect  print,  and 
we  ought  not,  as  so  many  do,  stop  short 
when  we  have  obtained  a  good  negative. 

The  number  of  processes  by  means 
of  which  we  can  obtain  a  print  are  to¬ 
day  very  numerous,  and  some  are  more 
or  less  artistic  and  others  more  or  less 
convenient.  Let  us  then  examine  them 
with  this  in  view. 

Albumen  paper  certainly  gives  us 
permanent  prints,  but  its  printing  is 
long  and  the  manipulation  complicated. 
Turning  to  the  papers  with  gelatine 
and  collodion  surfaces,  they  are  rather 
more  rapid  than  the  last  and  more  con¬ 
venient  to  manipulate  ;  but  this  con¬ 
venience  of  manipulation  results  in  a 
very  ephemeral  stability  inferior  to  that 
of  albumenized  paper.  Moreover,  the 
effect  of  gelatino  and  collodio-chloride 
prints,  with  their  glossy  surfaces,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  from  an  artistic 
standpoint.  If  these  papers  continue 
to  be  used  by  amateurs  it  must  be  put 
down  to  conservatism  and  habit.  One 
cannot  praise  their  simplicity  of  manip¬ 
ulation,  for  it  is  not  more  difficult  to 
obtain  a  print  by  development  than  by 
printing-out. 

The  process  of  printing  on  bromide 
paper  is  a  big  step  in  advance  of  print¬ 
ing-out.  The  prints  obtained  are  very 
permanent,  if  they  are  properly  washed; 
printing  is  rapid,  for  one  is  not  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  caprices  of  the  light,  and 
instead  of  in  the  dull  days  having  to 
wait  for  days  for  a  complete  print,  it 
can  be  made  in  a  few  seconds.  The 


manipulation  is  not  more  difficult  than 
printing-out,  and  the  deep  blacks  and 
pure  whites  give  the  print  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  effect,  resembling  that  of  an  en¬ 
graving. 

There  are  certain  inconveniences  in 
bromide  printing,  as  for  instance,  it 
must  be  worked  in  a  red  light,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  see  the  correct 
moment  at  which  to  stop  development. 
The  exposure,  too,  must  be  very  exact, 
for  if  the  print  be  under  or  over-ex¬ 
posed  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be 
useless  ;  then  again  the  black  color, 
which  cannot  be  varied,  is  not  suitable 
for  all  subjects. 

Another  kind  of  development  paper 
is  the  chloro-bromide,  and  this  possesses 
some  advantages  over  bromide  paper. 

Chloro-bromide  paper  is  one  in  which 
the  image  is  latent,  and  the  emulsion  is 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  chloride  and 
bromide  of  silver.  Although  so  much 
slower  than  bromide  paper,  it  can  be 
exposed  to  artificial  light,  although 
daylight  can  be  used,  but  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable,  as  daylight  is  so  variable. 

The  diminished  sensitiveness  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
this  paper,  as  it  is  possible  to  manipu¬ 
late  by  white  artificial  light  and  the  red 
lamp  is  dispensed  with.  This  advan¬ 
tage  is  of  great  importance  to  the  num¬ 
bers  of  amateurs  who  have  not  a 
spacious  dark  room,  and  the  paper  may 
be  printed  and  manipulated  at  about  a 
yard  from  an  open  gas  dame. 

For  a  normal  negative  the  exposure 
is  from  one  to  ten  seconds  to  diffused 
daylight,  two  yards  from  a  window,  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  at  about  ten  inches 
from  a  petroleum  lamp,  eight  to  twelve 
minutes  to  a  batswing  gas  burner,  and 
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from  seven  to  ten  minutes  to  a  16-candle 
power  electric  light,  and  about  one  inch 
of  magnesium  ribbon  at  about  eighteen 
inches,  and  from  half  to  bne  and  a  half 
minutes  to  an  incandescent  gas  burner. 
Magnesium  is  the  most  satisfactory 
light,  its  cost  is  little,  and  the  exposure 
so  short.  Of  course,  the  exposure  varies 
with  the  density  of  the  negative,  but  it 
may  be  varied  by  altering  the  distance 
between  negative  and  light  or  burning 
a  longer  or  shorter  piece  of  ribbon. 

Unlike  bromide  paper,  the  exposure 
here  need  not  be  exact,  and  chloro-bro- 
mide  paper  has  the  useful  property  of 
giving  a  variation  of  tone  with  the 
variation  in  exposure.  The  scale  starts 
with  greenish-black,  passing  through 
black,  warm  black,  brown,  sepia,  and 
blood-red  to  yellow  ;  the  shorter  the 
exposure  and  the  more  energetic  the 
developer  the  more  the  tone  tends  to¬ 
wards  black.  The  table  given  below 
gives  the  various  tones  obtained  with  dif¬ 
ferent  exposures  and  different  strengths 
of  developer,  but  if  the  tone  is  not  that 
which  was  desired  the  print  is  by  no 
means  useless. 

Now,  to  obtain  with  certainty  the 
desired  tone  the  exact  exposure  required 
to  give  black  tones  should  be  found  by 
trial  and  error,  and  then  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  alter  the  time  of  exposure  and 
the  developer  according  to  the  table. 

The  developers  for  these  papers 
should  always  contain  potassium  bro¬ 


mide,  the  absence  of  which  causes  fog. 
This  is  possibly  the  cause  of  the  non¬ 
success  of  some  amateurs  with  this  class 
of  paper.  The  best  developers  are 
hydroquinone  and  edinol,  the  others  do 
not  enable  such  a  variety  of  tones  to  be 
obtained.  For  hydroquinone  the  fol¬ 


lowing  should  be  used  : 

A 

Boiled  water  ..  .  ...?:.  ...  1,000  c.c. 
Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.).  ..  125  g. 

Hydroquinone .  15  g. 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.). .  250  g. 

Potassium  bromide .  10  g. 

And  for  edinol : 

Water .  i,coo  c.c. 

Acetone  sulphite  (Bayer). . .  50  g. 

Edinol .  10  g. 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.). .  35  g. 


Tone  of  the 
dry  print. 


Exposure. 


Blue  black  . . . 

Green  black. . 
Olive  green  . . 

Sepia . 

Brown . 

Red  Brown  . . 

Yellow  brown 

Blood  red . 

Red  orange.. . 
Yellow . 


Normal 


Normal . 

Twice  normal 

Three  times 
normal 
Four  times 
normal 
Six  times 
normal 
Eight  times 
normal 

Nine  times 
normal 
Ten  times 
normal 
Twenty  times 
normal 


Hydro,  devel. 
A  to  be  diluted 
with 


undiluted  . . . . 


5  parts  water 


Edinol  to 
be  diluted 
with 


8  parts  water 
4-03 
potass,  carb. 
/  g  parts 
\  water. 
g  parts  wa¬ 
ter  4-  0.3 
partsconc. 
sol.  of  ace- 
[  tone  sul- 
p  h  i  t  e  or 
0.15  dry 
acetone 
sulphite. 

50  parts  wa¬ 
ter  +  dry 
acetone 
sul  phite 
o  5  parts. 


By  adopting  this  method  of  working 
identical  results  are  obtainable  every 
time  with  the  greatest  ease. 
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THE  CORRECT  ADJUSTMENT  OF  HAND  CAMERA 

FITTINGS. 


NOT  so  many  years  ago  the 
professional  photographer 
would  scarcely  have  re¬ 
garded  the  hand  camera 
as  a  serious  tool.  All  this, 
however,  is  now  changed.  The  hand 
camera  is  in  daily  and  hourly  nse  for 
purposes  which  could  not  be  success¬ 
fully  met  by  the  employment  of  a 
stand.  The  professional,  generally 
speaking,  has  enlarged  his  outlook,  and 
now  goes  in  for  much  work  which  was 
previously  abandoned.  Frequently  work 
has  to  be  done  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  a  stand  camera,  of  course, 
becomes  impossible.  It  would  certainly 
seem  wise,  therefore,  to  devote  a  little 
attention  to  some  likely  sources  of  in¬ 
accuracy  in  various  hand  camera  fit¬ 
tings  which,  if  not  prevented,  may  seri¬ 
ously  vitiate  the  worker’s  calculations, 
and  possibly  lead  to  failure.  These  re¬ 
marks  will  also,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest 
to  the  large  body  of  amateurs  who 
habitually  pin  their  faith  to  a  hand 
camera  in  preference  to  the  stand 
variety. 

WHEN  FITTING  A  DIAPHRAGM  SHUTTER. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  carefully  examine  the  shutter 
and  diaphragms,  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  practical  performance  as  compared 
with  that  theoretically  allotted  to  them. 
It  is  not  intended  to  touch  upon  the 
question  of  shutter  speeds,  for  it  has 
become  quite  a  commonplace  that  the 
actual  speeds  of  a  shutter  may  differ 
markedly  from  its  reputed  speeds,  and 
any  photographer  can,  for  a  few  pence, 
have  the  point  settled  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction.  We  will  simply  offer  the  cau¬ 
tion  that  testing  from  time  to  time  is 
necessary,  since  mechanical  shutters 
are  by  no  means  constant  in  action, 
even  a  slight  variation  in  temperature 


often  sufficing  to  alter  the  speeds.  It 
would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  good 
policy  to  invest  in  a  simple  shutter¬ 
testing  apparatus,  of  which  there  are 
several  on  the  market.  It  is,  however, 
a  more  serious  matter  than  this  to 
which  it  is  specially  desired  to  draw  at¬ 
tention.  A  large  number  of  both  hand 
and  stand  cameras  are  now  fitted  with 
between-lens  shutters  having  an  iris 
diaphragm.  Now,  where  these  shutters 
are  sold  with  the  lens,  or  properly  fitted 
by  a  competent  optician,  there  will  be 
nothing  wrong.  Unfortunately  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  photographer 
purchases  lens  and  shutters  separately, 
or  has  the  latter  fitted  to  an  existing 
lens  by  a  dealer’s  assistant,  whose  sole 
idea  of  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  is 
that  the  parts  shall  screw  together 
comfortably. 

FOCAL  LENGTH  AND  SHUT'lER  APERTURE. 

The  result  is  probably  disastrous,  for 
a  most  important  point  is,  in  this  case, 
almost  sure  to  be  overlooked — namely, 
the  value  of  the  diaphragm  apertures. 
The  shutter  with  its  iris  diaphragm  is, 
as  a  rule,  intended  for  use  with  a  lens  of 
a  certain  focal  length,  and  the  scale  of 
apertures  is  engraved  on  that  presump¬ 
tion.  Take,  for  instance,  a  shutter  de¬ 
signed  for  a  lens  of  5  in.  focus,  with  a 
largest  aperture  of  f/8.  This  size  of 
opening  will,  of  course,  measure  5-8  in. 
in  diameter.  If,  now,  the  same  shutter 
were  to  be  employed  with  a  lens  of  8  in. 
focus,  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  the  dia¬ 
phragm  scale  were  altered,  the  unsus¬ 
picious  photographer  who  imagines  that 
he  is  giving  an  exposure  at  f/8  is  in 
reality  stopping  the  lens  down  to  //12.8 
and  wasting  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
available  rapidity.  Even  an  alteration 
of  the  scale  will  not  always  suffice,  for 
the  largest  opening  of  the  diaphragm 
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may  still  be  smaller  than  desirable.  No 
account  has  been  taken  of  the  difference 
often  existing-  between  the  effective 
aperture  and  the  diameter  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  which  may  be  ignored  as  not 
affecting  the  present  argument. 

TEST  THE  WORKING  APERTURE. 

The  foregoing  is  a  remarkably  in¬ 
sidious  error,  extremely  likely  to  occur, 
and  infallibly  leading  to  a  large  number 
of  under-exposed  and  spoilt  negatives. 
In  a  case  which  lately  came  under  the 
writer’s  notice  a  well-known  worker 
had  for  years  been  using  a  hand  camera 
fitted  with  a  high-grade  lens  at  y/6.3, 
but  handicapped  by  a  diaphragm  shut¬ 
ter  which  reduced  the  largest  aperture 
to  something  under  f/8.  Evidently, 
the  photographer  will  be  well  advised 
to  test  his  diaphragm  openings  by  a  few 
simple  measurements,  unless  both  shut¬ 
ter  and  lens  are  obtained  together  under 
circumstances  which  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  error. 

THE  DIRECT -VISION  FINDER. 

In  regard  to  finders,  it  is  strange  that 
the  advantages  of  this  description  of 
finder  are  so  little  recognized,  since  it 
forms  by  far  the  most  practical  and  con¬ 
venient  appliance  for  the  purpose.  The 
kind  referred  to  consists  of  a  light  rect¬ 
angular  wire  frame  having  an  opening 
the  same  size  as  the  plate.  This  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  fix  on  the  rising  front  or  on 
the  lens,  while  a  small  circular  peep¬ 
hole  or  sight  is  adjusted  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  camera  back.  If  this  is 
correctly  done,  the  arrangement  enables 
the  worker  to  see  immediately  the  ex¬ 
act  view  included  on  the  plate,  right 
side  up  and  of  full  size.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  pattern  of  finder  is  that 
the  actual  picture  is  seen,  not  an  image 
or  representation  of  it  ;  so  that,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  figures  or  moving 
objects,  the  photographer  is  far  better 
able  to  choose  the  best  moment  of 
exposure. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  TWO  FINDERS 

In  spite  of  its  many  good  points,  we 


seldom  see  this  kind  of  finder  fitted  to 
hand  cameras.  Possibly  one  obstacle 
which  militates  against  its  adoption  is 
its  lesser  portability,  as  compared  with 
the  smaller  patterns.  This  objection  is, 
in  practice,  more  imaginary  than  real, 
and  the  device  might  easily  be  designed 
to  fold  compactly  away  when  not  in  use. 
More  serious  is  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  camera  to  the  level  of  the  eyes 
when  photographing  figures,  etc.,  at 
close  quarters.  The  few  occasions  when 
it  is  desired  to  hold  the  apparatus  at  a 
low  level  may  be  anticipated  by  having 
the  camera  fitted  in  addition  with  the 
ordinary  type  of  finder. 

THE  FOCUSING  SCALE. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  would 
seem  almost  superfluous  to  recommend 
an  examination  of  the  focusing  scale, 
if  one  is  attached  to  the  camera.  And 
yet  this  is  by  no  means  so  unnecessary 
as  might  be  thought.  It  is  not  denied 
fora  moment  that  every  effort  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  made  by  the  manufacturer  to 
ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  scale,  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  will  be  absolutely  reli¬ 
able  if  purchased  with  the  lens  as 
originally  fitted.  Tastes,  however,  differ 
with  regard  to  lenses,  and  one  customer 
may  perhaps  require  the  removal  of  an 
existing  lens  in  favor  of  another  which 
he  prefers.  This  being  the  case,  it  may- 
very  well  happen  that  a  standard  pat¬ 
tern  of  hand  camera  remains  in  stock] 
fitted  with  a  different  lens  to  that  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  maker.  If  this  is  of  the 
same  focal  length  as  that  for  which  the 
focusing  scale  was  graduated,  well  anc 
good  ;  if  not,  it  may  mean  many  spoilt 
negatives  before  it  dawns  on  the  pur 
chaser  that  a  new  scale  is  required.  A 
very  amusing  instance  may  be  quotec 
which  occurred  quite  recently.  A  pho 
tographer,  purchasing  a  popular  patterr 
of  focal  plane  camera,  desired  the  re 
moval  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  lens  witl 
which  it  is  usually  sold,  and  the  substi 
tution  of  a  world-renowned  anastigma 
at  treble  the  cost.  Unluckily  it  escapee 
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he  notice  of  both  vendor  and  purchaser 
hat  while  one  lens  was  of  five  inches 
ocus  the  other  was  of  six  inches,  and 
he  consequences,  when  the  camera 
ame  to  be  used  with  the  unaltered  fo- 
•using  scale,  involved  much  unjustifi¬ 
able  abuse  of  the  lens  maker. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  no 
ault  has  been  found  with  the  actual 
:onstruction  of  hand  cameras.  This  is 
>nly  as  it  should  be,  for  if  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
>rice  he  will  very  rarely  find  anything 


to  complain  of  in  this  respect,  since  the 
manufacture  of  hand  cameras  has  now 
reached  a  pitch  of  excellence  and  exact¬ 
ness  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
those  concerned.  The  only  difficulties 
likely  to  occur  are,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  rather  due  to  the  incorrect  con¬ 
junction  of  fittings  not  adapted  to  each 
other  than  to  any  flaw  or  defect  of 
workmanship  ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  are  avoidable  by  a  little  thought  at 
the  time  of  purchase. — A.  Lockett,  in 
British  Journal. 


LOOKING  HAPPY. 


Allan  Barker. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  WITH  AN  ACID  DEVELOPER. 


MM  AES,  the  Editor  of  the 

Journal  de  Photogra¬ 
phic  Pratique  points 
out  in  a  recent  number 
#  that  having  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  method  proposed  by 
M.  Balagny  of  using  amidol  with  an 
acid  bisulphite  solution,  he  was  led  on 
to  try  other  developers  in  similar  fashion 
with  excellent  results,  and  possibly  the 
following  abstracts  of  his  notes  may  be 
of  interest. 

For  some  considerable  time  it  has  been 
obvious  that  photographers  had  gradu¬ 
ally  been  led  on  to  use  far  too  much 
alkali  in  their  developers  as  a  rule,  and 
that  though  more  time  was  needed,  yet 
finer  results  were  obtainable  by  using 
an  acid  developer.  Strongly  alkaline 
developers  not  only  tend  to  fog  the 
plates,  but  also  give  one  no  time  to  cor¬ 
rect  errors  in  exposure. 

The  formula  actually  used  is  as 
follows  : 


Rain  water,  filtered,  ioco  cc. 


Sodium  sulphite  (an¬ 
hydrous)  .  20  g. 

Potassium  carbonate 
(anhydrous) .  8  g. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  S  g. 

Potassium  bromide 
(io  per  cent.  sol.)..  48  dps. 

Glacial  acetic  acid.  .  48  dps. 


1  oz. 

10  grs. 

4  grs. 
4  grs. 

24  dps. 
24  dps. 


The  equivalent  English  measures  are 
given  against  the  metric,  or  rather  the 
same  ratio,  practically,  per  ounce  of 
solution. 

The  development  with  this  solution 
is  slow  ;  the  image  appears  in  about  two 
minutes,  and  the  total  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
Thus  slowed,  the  development  does  not 
give  those  disadvantages  which  are 
always  the  accompaniment  of  strongly 
alkaline  developers,  such  as  excessive 
densities,  fog  and  other  known  defects. 
On  the  contrary,  the  negative  presents 


a  fineness  and  a  gradation  which  is  com 
parable  only  to  those  obtained  in  th 
old  collodion  days.  It  is  soft,  full  of  de 
tail,  harmonious,  yet  vigorous  withou 
harshness.  The  most  opaque  parts  ye 
remain  permeable  to  light,  and  the  hall 
tones  and  the  delicate  shades  are  coin 
pletely  preserved. 

There  is  a  grand  margin  of  latitude 
and  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  correc 
errors.  If  for  exam  pie,  the  image  appear 
before  one  and  a  half  minutes,  one  ma 
be  sure  that  the  exposure  has  been  to 
long,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  bromid 
or  acetic  acid  may  be  added,  and  thi 
acts  as  a  very  strong  restrainer.  If,  0 
the  other  hand,  the  image  does  not  aj 
pear  till  after  two  minutes,  it  is  a  sig 
that  the  exposure  was  too  short,  and  th 
addition  of  a  pinch  of  carbonate  c 
potash  may  be  added. 

Development  with  an  acid  possesse 
other  properties,  such,  for  example,  2 
the  suppression  of  halation  to  a  gre; 
extent.  It  may  be  said  that  our  formal 
is  not  actually  an  acid  developmen 
This  is  quite  true.  The  addition  of  th 
acetic  acid  produces  acetate  of  sod; 
This  is  obviously  correct,  but  there  ma 
be  other  combinations  formed,  for  a  d<| 
veloper  to  which  acetate  of  soda 
added  does  not  produce  the  same  result 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  1: 
M.  Maes  of  other  developers  with  equal 
satisfactory  results.  Thus,  amidol  giv< 
equally  good  results  with  bromide  an 
chloro-bromide  papers  if  the  followin 


formula  be  used  : 

Water . 

IOOO  CC. 

I  OZ. 

Sodium  sulphite  (an- 

hydrous) . 

20  g. 

10  grs. 

Amidol . 

8  g. 

4  grs- 

Potassium  bromide 

(10  per  cent.  sol.). 

64  g- 

32  grs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid.  . 

64  g- 

32  grs. 

The  development  is 

less 

rapid  tht 

usual,  but  the  whites  remain  pure  ar 
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the  blacks  vigorous,  and  the  tones  cold. 

Lantern  plates  give  equally  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  pyro  gives  browns  and 
sepias,  and  amidol  blacks  and  wrhites. 
Ortol  and  adurol  give  equally  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  but  pyro  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory. 

Last  year  Professor  Valenta  called 
attention  to  the  use  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  alkali  when  pyro  was  used, 
as  the  developing  agent,  and  proved 
that  when  just  sufficient  alkali  was  used 
to  form  a  mono-phenolate  of  the  base, 
a  quick  and  clean  pyro  developer  was 
obtained,  which  was  more  nearly  like 
the  rapid  working  developers,  like  metol, 
etc.  The  formula  is  : 


No.  1. 

Sodium  sulphite.  ...  80  grs.  iho  g 

Pyrogallol .  12^  grs.  25  g. 

Water .  oz.  500  cc. 

Dissolve  and  make  up  the  total  bulk 
to  t  ounce  or  1,000  cc. 

No.  2. 

Caustic  Potash .  5I  grs.  11.5  g. 

Or  caustic  soda .  4  grs.  8.0  g. 

Water  to. .  1  oz.  1000  cc. 

For  use  mix  equal  quantities  of  No.  1 
and  No.  2  and  water. 

Those  who  have  not  tried  this  par¬ 
ticular  formula  should  give  it  a  trial,  as 
it  works  cleanly,  without  any  stain  or 
tendency  to  fog  or  frilling,  and  gives 
great  density  with  rapidity  of  action. 


A  NEW  PICTURE  BOOK. 


Edgar  A.  Cohen. 


THE  STREAM 


R.  J.  Hillier 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


We  are  much  pleased  with  the  results 
>f  our  Special  Invitation  Competition, 
lot  only  from  the  quality  and  number 
>f  entries  received,  but  from  the  fact 
hat  it  has  just  put  ns  in  touch  with  a 
mmber  of  workers  producing  most  ex- 
client  work  who  have  hitherto  been 
inknown  to  the  photographic  world, 
md  we  trust  to  be  able  in  succeeding 
ssues  to  show  examples  of  their  work. 

The  first  prize  in  this  competition  was 
twarded  to  Miss  Juliana  A.  Royster  for 
he  picture  entitled  “  The  Light  that 
fflines  on  Easter  Morn.”  This  subject 
ihows  not  only  good  judgment  in  choice 
)f  subject  but  knowledge  of  composi- 
ion  and  technical  skill,  and  at  the  same 
ime  is  most  appropriate  for  the  season. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  success- 
ully  reproduce  the  winner  of  the  sec- 
>nd  prize  owing  to  the  print  submitted 
leing  so  low  in  tone  as  to  baffle  the  skill 
)f  our  engravers. 

This  award  went  to  Mrs.  E.  L. 
5mith,  her  entry  being  entitled  “  The 
Spirit  of  the  Camera.”  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  promised  another  print  soon,  so 
ve  trust  to  be  able  to  afford  our  readers 
i  view  of  this  charming  subject. 

Honorable  mention  was  awarded  to 
Vlr.  Phil  M.  Ryley  for  his  picture 
‘January,”  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Longland  for 
‘A  Winter  Landscape,”  and  to  Mr. 
iVyllis  V.  Van  Metre  for  “The  Wil- 
ows,”  all  of  which  are  reproduced  in 
his  issue. 

The  ready  response  to  our  competi- 
ion  invitation  has  induced  us  to  run  a 
series  of  competitions,  the  conditions 
or  which  will  be  found  on  the  back  in- 
;ide  cover. 


J 

For  the  forthcoming  issues  of  The 
Photographic  Times  we  invite  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  manuscripts  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics : 

Gum  Bichromate,  Home  Portraiture, 
Flower  or  Still  Life  Photography, 
Home-made  Apparatus,  Photographing 
Animals,  Architectural  Photography, 
and  any  topic  of  general  interest  to 
photographers. 

Illustrated  articles  will  receive  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  all  accepted  articles  will  be 
paid  for  at  our  regular  rates,  illustra¬ 
tions  to  count  as  matter.  Articles 
should  be  from  two  thousand  to  thirty- 
five  hundred  words.  Submit  Mss., 
type-written  if  possible,  written  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  only,  and  not  folded. 

Illustrations  on  silver  printing-out 
paper,  such  as  Solio,  preferred. 

Put  name  and  address  at  end  of  Mss. 
Mss.  will  not  be  returned  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  return  postage. 

Address  Mss.  to  Manuscript  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Photographic  Times,  39 
Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  Photography  its 
editor,  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley,  offers  his 
personal  views  on  the  judging  of  photo¬ 
graphs  at  exhibitions  and  competitions. 

Having  had  a  long  experience  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  opportunity  many  times  as 
judge,  Mr.  Bayley’s  remarks  and  ideas 
are  well  worth  considering.  We  quote 
the  following  from  his  article  : 

THE  BEST  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  A  JUDGE. 

Do  what  we  will,  no  one  who  gives  much 
thought  to  the  subject  can  get  away  from  this 
fact — that,  at  the  very  best ,  the  awards 
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at  an  exhibition  are  a  manifestation  of  the 
preferences  of  the  particular  judges  m  each 
case.  If  it  can  be  ensured  that  they  are 
such  a  manifestation,  then  their  value  must 
depend  on  the  competency  of  the  judges.  Com¬ 
petency  to  judge,  I  mean,  not  necessarily  to 
produce.  In  fact,  production  is  often  a  sign  of 
incompetency  in  a  judge,  since  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  we  have  evidence  often  enough  to 
show,  to  possess  the  strong  personal  tendency 
in  one  direction  necessary  to  produce  the  high¬ 
est  work  in  that  direction,  and  at  the  same 
ime  to  have  a  catholicity  that  shall  allow  work 
of  a  totally  different  character  to  be  impartially 
weighed  up.  A  clever  portrait  photographer 
is  most  likely  to  be  as  good  a  judge  of  portrait 
work  as  can  be  found,  not  because  he  can  make 
good  portraits,  but  because  his  work  in  doing 
so  has  trained  him,  and  have  cultivated  and 
improved  the  taste  with  which  he  started.  He 
may  or  may  not  be  a  good  judge  of  landscape 
or  of  architectural  work,  and  he  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  unable  to  judge,  where  there  is  any 
admixture  of  portrait  and  other  work,  with 
anything  like  fairness  all  round.  Conscious 
bias  he  may  not  have,  but  unconsciously  he 
will  regard  work  of  the  type  he  himself  does  in 
quite  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  he 
looks  at  the  rest.  The  same  holds  good  of 
landscape  and  of  architecture.  Catholicity  of 
taste  is  the  qualification  of  all  others  which  it 
is  most  essential  that  a  judge  should  possess, 
and  a  long  experience  of  juries  has  convinced 
me  that  this  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  those 
whose  work  has  made  for  them  a  name  in 
some  one  direction  in  photography.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  productive  iucompetence  as  a  judicial 
qualification. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRESSMEN  AS  JUDGES. 

Broadly  speaking,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  judging  which  has  been  done  by  gentle¬ 
men  connected  with  the  photographic  press  in 
particular,  and  to  a  less  degree  by  painters  or 
those  whose  own  work,  has  been  in  quite  other 
media,  has  in  the  past  given  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  judging  by  gentlemen  whose  work 
ranks  high  in  pictorial  photography.  And 
the  reason  for  this,  I  think,  lies  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  No 
doubt  there  are  plenty  of  exceptions,  and,  no 
doubt,  as  a  photographic  journalist  myself,  I 
have  a  bias  in  that  direction;  but,  admitting 
that  it  is  so,  I  believe  I  have  seen  enough  judg¬ 
ing  to  enable  me  to  draw  that  conclusion,  in 
my  own  mind,  quite  definitely. 

HOW  A  COMPROMISE  IS  ARRIVED  AT. 

But  if  awards  may  be  the  manifestation  of 
the  judges’  personal  preferences,  how  often 


are  they  ?  Now  and  again  one  sees  a  class  in 
which  some  work  stands  out  so  pre-eminently 
that  no  one  could  be  in  doubt  about  its  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  moment;  but  this,  as  a  rule,  only 
occurs  when  all  the  rest  of  the  work  is  very 
poor  indeed— so  poor  that  there  is  no  room  foi 
the  judges’  personal  preferences  to  manifest 
themselves  at  all.  Where  there  is  a  good  aver¬ 
age  of  work  shown,  where  competition  is  keen, 
where,  in  short,  the  judges’  function  is  most 
important,  then  it  almost  always  happen? 
that  when  there  are  several  on  the  juryT  there 
is  at  first  a  difference  of  opinion.  What  take? 
place  then  ?  The  judges  look  at  the  print? 
about  which  they  differ,  they  go  from  one  tc 
the  other,  one  judge  may  advocate  the  claim? 
of  one  print,  and  one  the  claims  of  another 
This  may  last  for  some  little  time,  and  ther 
the  jury  decide,  influenced,  it  may  be,  b} 
the  personality  of  one  among  them,  or  his  per 
tinacity,  or  his  ability  as  an  advocate.  Oi 
they  may  differ  so  strongly  that  they  pass  botl 
by  and  give  the  first  place  to  a  third  print 
about  which  they  are  all  agreed  on  one  poin 
only,  and  that  is  that  it  is  not  the  best.  (I  hop( 
no  one  will  attempt  to  read  into  these  views 
personal  applications  which  I  do  not  entertain 
if  so,  I  would  insert  a  word  of  protest,  whicl 
will  do  as  well  here  as  elsewhere.)  In  eithe 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  list  of  awards  whicl 
the  society  receives  eventually  is  not  what  w< 
set  out  by  saying  it  should  be  at  its  best 
namely,  a  manifestation  of  the  judges’  persona 
preferences.  But  is  rather  a  compromise. 

A  MOST  INGENIOUS  DEVICE. 

A  method  sometimes  adopted  by  juries 
when  there  are  several  judges,  is  the  inventioi 
of  some  ingenious  secretary,  I  suspect,  anxiou 
to  get  a  harmonious  board  from  discordan 
elements.  Each  judge  goes  round  the  picture 
separately,  and  marks  certain  which  he  tlnnk 
deserve  awards.  The  judges  meet  and  com 
pare  notes,  and  the  awards  go  to  the  luck 
pictures  which  are  on  most  or  all  of  the  lists 
This  is  the  finest  method  of  all  when  ou 
wants  to  ensure  the  awards  going  to  th 
second-rate  pictures — a  result  which,  with  thi 
system,  is  inevitable. 

WHY  HAVE  SEVERAL  JUDGES ? 

But  you  are  arguing  against  having  severs 
judges,  I  hear  some  one  say.  Precisely.  Ths 
is  my  aim,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  I  hav 
been  forced  is  that  it  is  better  to  have  an  e> 
hibition  judged  by  one  poor  judge  than  b 
several  good  ones  ;  better  still  if  one  of  th 
good  ones  will  take  upon  himself  the  burde 
and  the  responsibility.  Speaking  personally, 
can  say  that  I  seldom  find  myself  so  convince 
at  the  soundness  of  the  awards — which  is  n( 
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precisely  the  same  thing  as  agreeing  with  all 
of  them  as  when  I  go  round  an  exhibition 
that  has  been  judged  by  one  man ,  who  has  had 
to  sacrifice  none  of  his  own  views  to  dissentient 
colleagues,  and  has  been  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  steadied  by  bearing  the  entire  le- 
sponsibility  himself.  I  have  seen  big  London 
exhibitions  in  which  not  one  of  the  judges 
would  have  dared  to  bear  by  himself  the  onus 
of  the  award  list,  so  bizarre  and  mysterious 
was  the  medalling.  Yet,  mysterious  as  it 
seems  at  first,  a  knowledge  of  the  judges  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  must  have  reacted  on 
each  other  supplies  a  clue  which  unravels 
the  mystery  quite  easily.  The  fact  that  the 
judges  are  eventually  in  agreement  makes  no 
difference.  Presumably  each  of  them  had  de¬ 
liberated  judicially  on  the  work  before  he  gave 
his  opinion,  and  that  opinion  would  have  been 
his  award  list  if  he  had  had  no  colleagues. 
\ et  some  one  has  modified  his  views,  or  has 
given  way,  and  the  final  award  list,  unless  one 
judge  has  overborne  all  the  rest— a  contingency 
not  unknown— will  not  be  what  any  of  them 
would  have  made  it  if  acting  alone. 

He  concludes  by  saying  that  with  a 
number  of  judges  there  is  unboubtedly 
a  weakening  of  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility,  and  the  results  too  often 
a  compromise. 

In  our  experience  the  final  awards 
are  always  the  result  of  a  compromise 
and  each  individul  member  of  the 
awarding  committee  leaves  the  session 
with  a  feeling  of  general  unsatisfaction 
and  with  the  faltering  hope  that  no 
great  disturbance  will  be  aroused  by 
the  unsuccessful  competitors. 

Mr.  Bayley  firmly  believes  the  jury 
system  to  be  at  fault  and  advocates  the 
idea  of  one  judge,  fully  competent,  and 
ible  and  willing  to  take  the  full  re¬ 
sponsibility. 


We  agree  with  Mr.  Bayley  on  this 
point;  only  show  us  the  man  acceptable 
as  the  sole  arbiter  to  the  American 
exhibitors. 

Mr.  Bayley  argues  that  judging  by 
members  of  the  photographic  press  has 
afforded  greater  satisfaction  than 
awards  decided  by  prominent  workers 
in  pictorial  photography. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  pic- 
toiialist  invariably  has  a  bias  toward 
one  method  of  treatment,  and  his  skill 
in  producing  good  work,  according  to 
his  ideas,  has  afforded  him  special  in¬ 
sight  toward  the  merits  of  his  class 
of  work,  but,  at  the  same  time,  detracts 
from  his  ability  to  impartially  judge  of 
work  produced  from  some  other  method 
of  treatment,  or  of  subjects  that  do  not 
interest  him.  The  portrait-maker  will 
undoubtedly  be  most  interested  in  the 
work  of  that  class  submitted,  and  the 
landscape  man  will  be  inclined  to  en¬ 
tirely  overlook  anything  outside  of  his 
particular  line. 

The  man  connected  with  the  photo¬ 
graphic  press  has  this  advantage  :  in 
his  daily  experience  he  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  view  many  photographs  of  every 
conceivable  subject  and  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  from  this  alone  would  be  able 
to  submerge  his  personal  prejudices. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  a  number 
of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  pho¬ 
tographic  press  whose  judgment  would 
undoubtedly  be  willingly  accepted  by  all 
competitors;  but  with  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  America,  we  believe  the  man 
acceptable  to  all  could  not  be  found. 
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A  N  event  unique  in  the  photographic 
world  took  place  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  February  20-22  inclusive, 

/  %  when  on  the  invitation  of  the 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Coo 
seventy-five  photographic  dealers,  guests  of 
the  company,  gathered  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
matters  of  mutual  interest  and  advantage. 

Conferences  of  this  kind  are  not  unknown, 
perhaps,  in  other  lines  of  business,  but  this 
was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  for  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trade,  and  the  credit  for  its  inception 
and  carrying  to  a  successful  conclusion  belongs 
to  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

About  the  middle  of  January  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  out  to  th©  leading  photographic 
dealers  in  the  country  to  ascertain  their  views 
regarding  the  advisability  of  holding  a  confer¬ 
ence  for  the  purpose,  as  was  therein  stated,  of 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  gain  information 
otherwise  impossible  to  acquire  ;  of  observing 
the  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  various  photographic  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  company  ;  of  studying  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  lenses  and  their  adaptation  to 
various  purposes  ;  of  discussing  topics  of 
interest  under  conditions  both  helpful  and 
stimulating  ;  and  lastly  that  the  social  inter¬ 
course  might  be  a  means  of  engendering  good 
will  that  might  prove  productive  of  good 
results. 

So  hearty  was  the  response  that  arrange¬ 
ments  were  immediately  perfected  for  holding 
the  meeting  February  20-22 — this  date  being 
the  choice  of  the  majority  of  those  who  had 
signified  their  intention  to  attend. 

One  of  the  rooms  in  the  large  three-story 
addition  now  nearing  completion  was  fitted  up 
as  a  convention  hall,  a  platform,  palms,  and 
the  prize  competition  pictures  on  the  walls 
giving  it  quite  a  festive  appearance.  There  at 
10.30  a.m.,  February  20  the  visiting  dealers 
were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Edward  Bausch,  who, 
in  closing,  extended  to  them  an  invitation  from 
Mr.  George  Eastman  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  to  remain  a  day  longer  as  his  guests. 
They  were  then  presented  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Bausch, 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  and  an  informal 
reception  followed  which  gave  opportunity  to 
exchange  greetings  and  become  acquainted. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  learning  something  about  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture  of  lenses  and  shutters  ; 


later,  upon  invitation  of  the  Bartholoma) 
Brewing  Co.,  the  dealers  adjourned  to  the 
brewery,  where  after  inspecting  the  plant, 
lunch  was  served  and  the  1905  spring  “  Bock’ 
was  sampled  and  pronounced  to  be  an  excelleni 
brew. 

In  the  evening  the  visitors  divided  intc 
groups  and  were  escorted  to  club  or  theater  b\ 
representatives  and  friends  of  the  company. 

The  formal  sessions  of  the  conference  begar 
on  Tuesday  morning.  Mr.  S.  Lawrence,  tht 
expert  demonstrator  for  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co  ,  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  ad 
dresses  on  the  “  Nature  and  Use  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Lenses,”  illustrated  with  lantern  views 
Mr.  Lawrence’s  subject  covered  numerous 
topics  of  great  interest  to  the  dealer  each  ol 
which  was  carefully  and  thoroughly  discussed 
by  him.  The  entire  morning  and  part  of  the 
afternoon  session  were  devoted  to  a  considera 
ation  of  “  The  Properties  of  Light  and  of  the 
Optical  Glass  Used  in  Lens  Construction.” 

Mr.  J.  Hammele,  following  Mr.  Lawrence 
described  the  Anastigmat  and  the  B.  &  L 
Portrait  Lenses,  pointing  out  the  character 
istic  features  of  the  various  types. 

Questions  and  discussion  at  the  close  of  eacl 
address  resulted  in  elucidating  points  anc 
clearing  away  difficulties  besides  affording 
opportunity  for  a  helpful  exchange  of  opinion; 
and  experiences. 

One  hundred  sat  down  to  a  banquet  in  th< 
Powers  Hotel  Tuesday  evening, — the  visiting 
dealers,  members  of  the  Bausch  &  Loml 
Optical  Co.,  their  salesmen  and  heads  of  de 
partments,  and  representatives  of  local  com1 
panies  as  follows  :  Messrs.  J.  S.  Cummings' 
F.  S.  Noble,  and  W.  G.  Stuber,  of  the  East! 
man  Kodak  Co.,  Messrs.  G.  E.  Mosher,  J 
M.  Walmsley,  and  G.  J.  McLaughlin  of  th 
Century  Camera  Co.  ;  Messrs.  C.  F.  Ame 
and  J.  A.  Robertson  of  the  Rochester  Optica 
Co  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Barnes  of  the  Blair  Camer. 
Co.;  Mr.  L.  B.  Elliott,  formerly  with  Bauscl 
&  Lomb. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Bausch  &  Lomb  t 
have  this  a  purely  informal  affair,  so  tha 
each  and  every  one  of  the  guests  might  b 
free  from  all  thought  of  speeches  and  enjo 
himself  to  the  utmost,  but  speeches,  it  af 
peared,  was  what  they  wanted. 

After  Mr.  Morris  Earle,  of  Williams,  Brow' 
&  Earle,  of  Philadelphia,  had  entertaine 
them  by  singing  “  A  Warrior  Bold,”  Mr.  J.  J 
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Bausch,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  was 
called  on.  He  responded  by  relating  reminis- 
:ences  of  early  days,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Edward  Bausch,  and  then  Mr.  Wm.  Drescher, 
both  of  whom  expressed  their  gratification  and 
appreciation  at  the  presence  of  so  large  a  num¬ 
ber  at  the  first  conference  of  photographic 
dealers.  One  after  another  was  then  held  up 
for  a  speech  until  there  had  responded  Mr. 
Morris  Earle,  Mr.  J.  S.  Cummings,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Walmsley,  Mr.  H.  Q.  Sargent,  Cleveland  ;  Mr. 
W.  E.  Duncan,  N.  Y.  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Lyon,  Tor¬ 
onto  ;  Mr.  I.  A.  Savage,  Syracuse  ;  Mr.  S. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  F.  A.  Mulhaupt,  Kansas  City  ; 
Mr.  Chas.  R.  Pancoast,  Philadelphia  ;  Mr.  J. 
W.  Collinson,  Boston  ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Wilmerding, 
N.  Y.  ;  Mr.  L.  M.  Kaiser,  San  Francisco  ;  Mr. 
E.  S.  Goodhart,  Atlanta  ;  Mr.  L.  M.  Prince, 
Cincinnati. 

It  was  a  late  hour  which  marked  the  termin¬ 
ation  of  speeches  and  stories  and  songs  and 
confidences  begot  of  the  time  and  occasion, 
and  it  was  a  right  jolly  crowd  that  finally 
dispersed. 

But  it  was  not  a  tired  crowd  that  gathered 
again  Wednesday  morning,  for  enthusiasm 
and  interest  were  keenly  alive. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Moore  spoke  first,  “  From  the 
Purely  Commercial  Standpoint,”  pointing  out 
the  qualities  essential  for  successful  salesman¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  Lawrence  then  took  the  floor  explaining : 

Why  an  Anastigmat  costs  three  or  five  times 
as  much  as  an  ordinary  lens. 

What  the  photographer  gets  in  return  for  his 
extra  outlay. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  Earle, 
of  Philadelphia,  asked  whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  for  manufacturers  to  co-operate 
and  find  ways  and  means  of  adjusting  flanges 
whereby  they  will  be  more  convenient  than 
they  now  are. 

Mr.  Edward  Bausch  answered  by  stating 
:hat  the  present  standards  had  been  formu- 
ated  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  were  generally  adopted  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  1890,  but  while  they  designated 
dimensions  they  did  not  supply  suitable 
gauges,  the  result  being  the  present  unsatis¬ 
factory  conditions  of  which  all  manufacturers 
ind  dealers  as  well  as  their  patrons  complain. 
He  believed  that  concerted  action  on  the  part 
pf  the  various  societies,  dealers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  might  be  able  to  bring  about  the  needed 
reform. 

Mr.  Pancoast  called  attention  to  a  move¬ 
ment  that  was  instituted  in  Philadelphia  about 
en  years  ago,  to  standardize  the  sizes  and  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  plates,  and  efforts  to  adopt  a 


standard  for  flanges,  which  were  unsuccessful. 
One  difficulty  with  flanges  was  the  fact  the 
Whitworth  form  of  thread  with  rounded  cor¬ 
ners  was  the  standard  in  England,  whereas 
the  American  standard  was  that  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute  with  full  thread,  and  a  flange  made 
according  to  English  standard  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  American  standard  screw  made  under 
the  same  dimensions. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  Mr. 
L.  B.  Elliott,  who  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  “  How  Advertising  Helps  the 
Dealer.” 

Mr.  William  L.  Patterson  next  discussed 
“  Projection  Apparatus  and  Bromide  Enlarge¬ 
ments.” 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  a  consideration  of  the 
“  Qualities  of  Different  Lenses  for  Certain 
Work,”  “  The  Value  of  Longer  Focus  Lenses 
for  Pictorial  Photography,”  “  The  Influence  of 
Focal  Length  on  Perspective  and  the  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Considering  Focal  Length  in  the 
Choice  of  a  Lens.” 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Lawrence  thanked  his 
audience  for  the  attention  with  which  they  had 
listened  to  his  numerous  talks,  and  hoped  he 
had  been  able  to  help  them  a  little,  at  least.  He 
was  obliged  to  respond  to  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
call,  and  again  expressed  his  thanks  for  their 
hearty  appreciation  of  his  efforts  to  make  clear 
the  points  that  had  troubled  them. 

Mr.  Edward  Bausch  now  read  to  the  dealers 
an  invitation  from  Taylor  Bros.  Co.,  thermo¬ 
meter  works,  to  visit  their  factory  on  Friday, 
February  24,  and  called  attention  to  a  program 
for  the  following  day,  which  had  been  prepared 
and  sent  by  Mr.  George  Eastman,  whose  invi¬ 
tation  for  Thursday  they  had  accepted,  and 
added  :  “  In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  fear 
we  had  at  the  outset  is  intensified.  As  the 
time  has  gone  on  we  have  more  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  that  the  task  we  set  for  ourselves  was  a 
large  one,  and  I  am  afraid  we  have  fallen  short 
— that  there  were  many  things  we  could  have 
done  to  make  your  stay  more  interesting.  We 
wish  to  express  our  hearty  thanks  and  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  in 
accepting  our  invitation.  There  are  many 
dealers,  as  I  stated  at  our  first  session,  who 
have  been  unable  to  come,  but  who  have  been 
in  hearty  accord  with  this  movement.  What 
will  develop  from  this  initial  meeting  I  can¬ 
not  now  say,  but  it  would  certainly  be  gratify¬ 
ing  and  beneficial  if  we  could  again  bring 
about  such  a  notable  gathering  as  this.” 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Bausch  finished  when  Mr. 
Morris  Earle  arose  and  said  : 

•*  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you  personally 
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please,  Mr.  Edward  Bausch.  I  have  been 
given  the  power  of  attorney  here  to  speak 
for  mjr  friends,  the  dealers,  and  I  want  to 
say,  first,  that  my  heart  is  so  full  of  the 
good  expressions,  that  have  been  handed  to 
me  to  be  transmitted  to  you,  that  I  could 
talk  for  hours  almost  and  I  could  not  ex¬ 
press  all  the  good  and  kindly  thoughts  that 
have  been  spoken,  but  they  are  all  wrapped 
up  in  the  very  friendly  greeting  that  we 
want  to  leave  with  you  in  the  form  of  this 
Loving  Cup  as  an  expression  of  those  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  and  kindly  interests  that  we  feel 
in  you  as  your  associates,  and  this  we  give 
with  the  heartiest  of  good  will. 

“  There  are  three  handles  to  this  Loving 
Cup,  which  mean  much  in  the  use  of  it.  The 
good  wull  of  the  man  who  is  next  to  you  is 
transmitted  to  you  by  one  handle  as  you  take 
hold  of  the  other  two,  and  in  this  ‘  Round 
Robin  ’  you  will  feel  the  expression  that  exists 
here. 

“  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Bausch,  and  I  am 
sure  I  voice  the  feeling  of  all  of  you  dealers 
and  associates,  when  1  say  that  he  stands  for 
all  integrity,  honesty  and  honor  that  is  in  the 
photographic  world.  I  have  known  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bausch  for  over  twenty  years.  It  was 
said  here  that  he  put  aside  the  college  cap  and 
gown  and  donned  the  jumper  and  stood  at  the 
bench.  It  was  there  that  I  first  saw  him  in  his 
work. 

“  The  men  that  have  represented  him  here 
in  these  three  days  have  been  his  spokesmen, 
have  been  under  his  guidance,  as  we  can  all  see. 
He  has  been  called  ‘  The  Prince  of  Rochester,’ 
but  I  give  him  another  new  name,  he  is  ‘  The 
Prince  of  the  American  Photographic  Public.’ 

“  His  interest  in  us,  as  has  been  shown  by 
his  warm  hospitality,  and  his  enjoyment  has 
been  shining  in  his  face  clearly.  His  pleas¬ 
ure,  if  I  judge  the  man  rightly,  has  been 
equally  as  great  as  ours.  It  could  not  be  as 
great  as  ours,  because  we  have  more  hearts 
than  he  has,  but  he  has  brought  us  together 
and  warmed  our  hearts  with  his  kindness.  He 
is  a  conqueror  in  Photography  as  he  has  been 
in  Microscopy.  In  the  latter  science  he  has 
conquered  most  of  the  problems.  This  won¬ 
derful  establishment  is  due  much  to  him  and 
to  his  selection  of  men  who  have  helped  him. 

“  As  wTe  leave  Rochester  and  return  to  our 
homes,  I  am  sure  I  voice  every  man  here 
when  I  say  that  we  go  back  with  our  hearts 
full  of  appreciation  of  this  unusual  thought 
which  brought  us  together,  and  this  thought 
proves  Mr.  Edward  Bausch  to  be  the  ‘  Tenth 
Man  ’  that  we  spoke  of  this  morning.  Many 
of  the  problems  he  has  conquered  have  given 


him  the  power  to  go  on  to  further  conquests, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  the  problems  now  are  in 
good  hands  with  him  at  the  head. 

“  Let  us  join  hands  in  a  circle  and  drink  his 
health  in  this  cup  as  one  of  the  best  of  good 
fellows.  This  cup  bears  this  inscription: 

“  ‘  In  appreciation  of  the  events  of  February 

20,  21,  22,  T995.’ 

“  There  is  a  motto  on  it.  It  says:  ‘ Ecce , 
quam  bonum ,  quamque  jugundum.  Habit  are 
fratres  in  unum ,’  which  being  interpreted 
reads  as  in  the  133  Psalm:  ‘  Lo,  how  good 
and  blessed  it  is  for  brethren  to  dw7ell  together 
in  unity.’ 

“  On  the  third  panel  the  inscription  reads: 

‘  For  Edward  Bausch  from  His  Friends,  the 
Dealers.’ 

“  The  manufacturer  can  do  but  part  of  the 
work  that  must  be  done  in  handling  a  product 
from  the  raw  state  to  the  consumer;  he  cannot 
do  it  alone.  Mr.  Bausch  has  realized  this  and 
he  knows  our  powder,  and  our  power  is  great 
It  is  said  that  three  people  in  the  handling  of 
a  product  are  very  necessary  —  one  the  Inventor, 
another  the  Manufacturer,  and  third  the  Sales¬ 
man.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  know  which 
is  the  most  powerful.  We  give  all  honor  to 
the  Inventor.  The  citizens  of  America  and  of 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  there  are  patent 
laws  on  the  subject  are  protected  in  their  work. 
The  manufacturer,  however,  has  a  greater 
work  to  do  for  he  must  produce  the  article  in  a; 
manner  to  attract  the  public.  If  he  is  success¬ 
ful  in  his  work  still  he  is  dependent  upon  the 
third  link  in  the  chain— the  salesman.  Now 
we  stand  as  the  salesman  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  this  chain  a  complete  one. 

“  I  made  you  a  promise  last  night  at  the 
dinner  which  I  propose  to  fulfil  and  if  yot 
gentlemen  will  rise  and  fall  back  to  the  edges 
of  the  room  and  form  a  circle  I  will  sing  the, 
motto  inscribled  upon  the  cup.” 

A  circle  was  formed  entirely  around  the 
large  room,  Mr.  Bausch  and  Mr.  Earle  inside 
and  after  Mr.  Earle  in  a  magnificent  baratom 
voice  had  intoned  the  Latin  motto,  the  cup  was 
filled  and  1  efilled  as  it  passed  from  Mr.  Earle 
to  Mr.  Bausch  and  then  around  the  circle. 

Mr.  Bausch,  in  accepting  the  cup,  said: 

“  I  feel  that  you  have  made  a  mistake  ir 
selecting  me  as  the  recipient  of  your  kindness 
I  accept  this  cup  in  a  broader  sense — tha 
I  am  to  receive  and  be  custodian  for  my  father 
his  old  partner,  my  brothers,  and  brothers-in 
law.  and  help  in  general.  I  cannot  express  t< 
you  the  thanks  I  feel  so  deeply,  and  it  is  impos 
sible  for  me  to  say  what  I  would  like.  I  feel  it 
and  I  hope  that  you  think  I  do,  and  I  an 
^ure  you  do.  This  will  always  be  to  me  an< 
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the  other  members  of  our  family,  I  am  sure,  a 
memento  of  kindness  on  your  part,  and  a  bright 
incident  in  the  history  of  our  business.  We 
will  always  hold  it  in  high  esteem.  We  will 
always  hold  you  all  in  high  esteem.  We  shall 
never  forget  this  event.  We  never  can.” 

Mr.  Earle  then  called  on  Mr.  Sargent  of 
Cleveland,  whom  he  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
“  Old  Guard,”  who  said  : 

“  I  want  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  of 
the  kindly  treatment  which  we  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  this  firm  and  all  those  who  are 
connected  with  it  in  any  way.  I  am  sure  that 
our  hearts  are  rather  filled  with  regret  that  the 
time  has  come  that  we  must  separate  and  go 
home;  that  will  be  the  only  thing  that  we  can 
regret.  The  time  has  passed  so  quickly  when 
we  must  shake  hands  and  say  good  bye,  but 


we  take  with  us  a  pleasant  memory,  and  shall 
hold  in  highest  esteem  all  the  members  who 
are  connected  with  this  institution.  There  is 
one  little  thing  which  I  regret  and  that  is 
that  in  conducting  us  through  the  factory  we 
were  hurried  through  the  departments  in  which 
the  ladies  were  at  work.  For  some  reason  or 
other  those  who  had  it  in  charge  said  we  would 
have  to  hurry  along.  In  every  other  respect  our 
entertainment  was  perfect  absolutely.  We  shall 
go  away  from  here  with  the  pleasantest  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  occasion .  I  know  that  we  shall  get 
good  from  this  meeting  which  does  not  occur 
to  us  now.” 

All  now  joined  in  singing  “  Auld  Lang 
Syne,”  and  amidst  hearty  expressions  of 
mutual  good  will  the  First  Conference  of  Pho¬ 
tographic  Dealers  came  to  a  close. 


WOODLANDS. 


J.  Carpenter. 
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The  $2,000  Kodak  Competition. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  named  gentlemen  have  consented  to 
act  as  judges  in  the  above  competition  :  Chas. 
I.  Berg,  S.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  and  Henry 
Troth . 

This  announcement  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
source  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  all  intending 
competitors,  as  the  above  gentlemen  have  long 
been  associated  with  all  that  is  best  in  pho¬ 
tography,  and  are  liberal  and  broad  minded 
in  personal  make  up. 

We  would  urge  all  kodak  users  to  enter  this 
competition,  not  only  as  a  stimulus  to  better 
work,  but  as  an  education. 


The  Quarter  Centennial  Convention  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  America.— If 

you  were  at  St.  Louis  attending  the  World’s 
Fair  Convention  you  surely  wore  one  of  the 
“  Meet  me  in  Boston  in  1905  ”  checks  ;  now  we 
will  expect  you  to  check  yourself  to  Boston, 
where  we  will  have  the  greatest  convention  of 
all  celebrating  the  Quarter  Convention  of  our 
Association. 

I  want  to  see  the  grandest  display  of  portrait 
photography  in  our  history,  and  you  can  help 
to  make  this  exhibit  the  success  it  is  going  to 
be. 

Don’t  say  that  I  am  beginning  on  you  too 
soon.  It  is  never  too  early. 

The  more  thought  you  put  into  your  work 
the  more  will  this  thought  be  evident  in  the  re¬ 
sults,  and  you  will  be  the  one  to  profit  by  it. 

I  can  assure  you  the  best  treatment  of  your 
life  at  the  hands  of  the  New  England  boys,  as 
they  know  how  to  entertain  their  guests.  I 
speak  from  experience,  having  spent  two  very 
pleasant  weeks  with  them,  and  attended  their 
convention  in  1902,  and  had  such  a  delightful 
and  profitable  time  that  I  want  all  of  my  West¬ 
ern  friends  to  attend  the  Boston  Convention 
and  share  the  pleasures  and  credit  of  the  best 
meeting  for  years. 

It  is  the  intention  of  your  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  make  this  convention  “  a  hummer,” 
and  they  want  you  to  participate  in  the  feast 
of  good  things  that  have  been  planned  for  you 

We  have  offered  $800.00  in  gold,  to  be  com¬ 


peted  for  by  those  who  wish  to  enter  for  some 
thing  substantial.  For  those  who  do  not  can 
to  compete  in  this  class  there  will  be  ampl< 
space  for  complimentary  exhibits,  and  all  worl 
reaching  a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  excel 
lence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  will  b( 
gixen  a  beautiful  certificate  of  merit,  worth; 
to  grace  the  walls  of  any  studio.  Those  certi 
ficates  of  merit  are  not  to  be  awarded  to  thos< 
receiving  cash  prizes,  as  the  cash  prizes  will  b< 
the  evidence  of  the  degree  of  excellence 
reached  by  those  receiving  them. 

Exhibitors  will  enter  work  in  one  class  only 
An  exhibitor  entering  in  one  of  the  competi 
tive  classes  will  not  enter  in  the  other,  or  in  thi 
complimentary  class.  Any  one  entering  in  tb 
complimentary  class  will  not  enter  in  either  o 
the  competitive  classes.  This  ruling  is  mad 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  tb 
membership  in  regard  to  the  conducting  of  ou 
conventions. 

The  convention  will  be  held  in  the  Mechanic!: 
Building,  one  of  the  best  appointed  building 
we  have  had  for  years,  and  the  Lenox  Hote 
has  been  selected  as  official  headquarters,  an< 
is  located  only  about  four  squares  from  tb 
convention  hall. 

While  in  Boston  you  will  have  the  opportu 
nity  to  visit  their  numerous  art  institutions 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Art,  one  of  the  best  i 
the  country,  can  be  given  a  whole  day  of  3Tou 
ime  with  great  profit. 

A  great  many  places  of  historic  interest  ar 
found  in  and  around  Boston,  and  may  be  visite 
while  on  the  convention  trip  this  year. 

Some  of  the  best  appointed  studios  in  th 
country  are  located  in  Boston,  and  the  Bosto 
photographers  are  always  courteous  and  wil 
be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  them. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  will  plan  a 
afternoon  at  some  one  of  the  numerous  beaches 
where  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  an  old 
fashioned  New  England  shore  dinner. 

The  ladies  will  be  well  taken  care  of  by  th 
committee  consisting  of  the  following  ladies 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Codings,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Barrows,  Mr; 
Ben.  Krieger,  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Bolton,  Mrs.  E( 
Packard,  and  Miss  N.  J.  Hall. 
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But  the  best  of  all  will  be  the  convention.  We 
Fill  have  a  program  that  will  be  interesting > 
nstructive,  and  that  will  do  us  all  good. 

Now,  get  busy,  and  make  the  work.  Send 
xhibits  to  Boston,  compare  it  with  the  other 
ellow’s  productions,  see  which  excels  and  why 
t  does  so,  and,  if  his  is  besc,  go  home  and  try 
igain,  come  back  at  him  next  year  and  beat 
lim  out. 

You  can  not  compare  your  work  with  that  of 
>thers  by  leaving  it  at  home. 

Don’t  wait  till  you  reach  Boston  before  pay- 
ng  your  dues.  You  know  what  that  means — 
ong  wait  in  the  line  at  the  Treasurer’s  window 
a  line  that  will  be  longer  this  year  than  ever, 
is  there  will  be  so  many  new  members  to  enter 
>n  the  book),  therefore  send  your  money  now 
oF.  R.  Barrows,  1875  Dorchester  Ave,  Boston, 
Mass.  If  you  are  a  member,  send  your  dues 
'or  this  year.  If  you  have  not  been  a  member 
ind  wish  to  join  the  association  this  year,  send 
$3. 00  for  membership  fee  and  $2.00  for  annual 
lues. 

For  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the 
convention,  ask  any  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Fraternally  yours, 

C.  J.  Van  Deventer, 

First  Vice-President. 

Decatuk,  Ill. 


Backing  Paper. — Although  it  has  been 
Droved  that  backed  plates  give  better  results 
:han  unbacked  ones  for  all  kinds  of  work,  most 
makers  supply  them  only  to  order.  Many 
people  who  would  use  backed  plates  if  they 
:ould  get  them  without  trouble,  have  to  be 
content  with  negatives  that  sometimes  show  a 
ieal  of  halation.  Those  who  do  not  care  to 
oack  their  own  plates  will  find  the  “  anti-halo  ” 
paper  a  boon.  It  is  sold  in  boxes  (standard 
sizes),  and  is  affixed  to  the  back  of  plate  by 
moistening  the  glass  with  a  damp  cloth,  and 
ubbing  the  paper  into  contact  with  the  flat  of 
die  hand.  There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  the 
oacking  paper  off,  as  it  comes  away  from  the 
plate  in  the  development,  and  does  not  dis¬ 
color  the  chemicals. 


Enlarging  at  Home. — The  amateur  using  a 
small  camera  for  his  photography  accumulates 
1  number  of  good  pictures,  which,  to  do  them 
liustice,  require  enlarging,  and,  although  the 
photographer  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  his 
work  enlarged,  he  may  not  feel  justified  in 
expending  the  necessary  amount  of  cash  to  get 
he  enlarging  done  for  him,  being  unaware, 
iperhaps,  that  he  can  carry  out  with  his  small 
camera  (if  it  be  not  box-form)  enlarging  by  day¬ 


light,  with  very  little  trouble.  Having  chosen 
a  room  with  few  windows,  proceed  to  cover 
the  panes  with  brown  paper.  Now  cut  away  a 
portion  of  the  paper,  in  size  and  shape  of  the 
focussing  screen  of  camera.  Having  placed  a 
negative  in  the  camera  in  the  position  usually 
held  by  the  focussing  screen,  back  the  camera 
up  close  against  the  cut-away  portion  of  the 
window,  so  that  the  light  coming  in  will  pass 
through  the  negative  and  out  of  the  lens. 
Having  placed  a  sheet  of  white  paper  up  in 
front  of  lens,  proceed  to  focus  in  the  ordinary 
way,  racking  the  bellows  out  until  the  image 
appears  sharp.  Now  cap  the  lens,  and  having 
substituted  the  sheet  of  paper  with  a  piece  of 
bromide  paper,  the  exposure  is  made.  A  trial 
strip  should  be  used  to  first  gauge  the  ex¬ 
posure.  Cover  the  strip  with  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board,  open  the  lens  and  draw  cardboard  down, 
so  that  about  one-sixth  of  the  paper  is  exposed 
for  ten  seconds  ;  then  move  the  card  down  a 
little  lower  for  ten  seconds,  and  so  on,  until 
each  of  the  six  divisions  has  been  exposed. 
The  top  part  will  have  received  60  seconds,  the 
bottom  10.  When  developed,  the  slip  should 
show  what  exposure  to  give.  Outside  the  win¬ 
dow  should  be  placed,  at  an  angle  of  45  de¬ 
grees,  a  piece  of  white  card  or  looking-glass, 
to  reflect  the  light  into  the  camera. — F.  E.  M. 

Stains  for  Frames.— 

EBONY. 

(a)  Water,  10  ozs. ;  sulphuric  acid,  1  oz.  Brush 

on,  allow  to  sink  in,  and  hold  close  to  a  fire  for 
a  few  minutes,  when  a  rich  black  is  produced. 

(b)  Strong  solution  of  aniline  in  alcohol  or 

French  polish. 

WALNUT. 

Potass  permanganate,  60  grs.;  water,  10  ozs. 
Used  weaker,  it  imitates  oak. 

GREEN. 

(a)  Verdigris,  4  ozs.;  vinegar,  40  ozs.  (b) 
Indigo,  i  drm . ;  vinegar,  20  ozs.  Boil  each  for 
ten  minutes.  Mix  according  to  tint.  Aveiage 
proportion  ( a )  6  ozs.,  (b)  1  oz. 

Wash-Leather  Bags  for  Lenses.— These 
often  get  very  dirty,  and  are  frequently  spoilt 
by  not  washing  properly.  The  correct  way  to 
wash  all  kinds  of  chamois  leather  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; — Make  a  weak  solution  of  soda  and  warm 
water.  Rub  plenty  of  soft  soap  into  the 
leather,  put  into  the  soda  and  water  and  let  it 
remain  in  soak  for  two  hours,  then  rub  well 
until  quite  clean.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  a  weak 
solution  of  soda  and  yellow  soap  in  warm 
water,  but  not  in  water  alone,  or  else  it  will  dry 
hard.  After  rinsing,  wring  it  well  in  a  rough 
towel  and  dry  quickly,  then  pull  it  about,  and 
crush  it  thoroughly  till  soft. 
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A  word  to  all  makers  of  photographic  ma- 
ierial  or  apparatus.  Whether  you  advertise 
with  us  or  not  send  us  a  description  of  any¬ 
thing  new  you  have  to  sell  so  we  may  tell  our 
readers  about  it.  We  are  broad  enough  to 
realize  that  you  may  have  excellent  reasons 
for  not  taking  space  with  us  at  present ;  that 
point  we  can  argue  with  you  later,  but  mean¬ 
while  keep  us  posted  so  we  can  keep  the 
public  posted  ;  it  wont  hurt  either  of  us. 

If  you  are  advertising  with  us  it  is  your  duty 
to  keep  us  posted  so  we  may  render  to  you  the 
full  value  of  the  space  you  have  paid  for. 


Artistic  Backgrounds  is  the  title  of  a  neat 
booklet  just  at  hand  from  J.  L.  Sullivan,  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  booklet  shows  some  strikingly  original 
ideas  in  grounds,  and  an  especially  fine  lot  of 
head  grounds  at  a  reasonable  figure. 


Have  You  Ever  Seen  a  Copy  of  the  Photo 
Pivot?  It’s  Golsen’s  house  organ,  issued 
every  little  while,  and  chock  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  bargains.  We  can  recommend  Ralph 
J.  Golsen  as  strictly  reliable  in  every  way,  and 
assure  our  readers  that  he  will  afford  good 
satisfaction  on  all  orders  sent  him. 


George  flurphy,  of  57  East  Ninth  street, 
New  York  City,  carries  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  lines  of  photographic  goods  in  America. 
He  is  headquarters  for  Ozotype  material  and 
carbon  supplies,  and,  in  fact,  anything  and 
everything  photographic. 

Among  his  new  goods  are  the  Brackett  Print 
Washer,  insuring  elimination  of  hypo  in  a 
short  time  and  without  tearing  the  prints. 

His  new  Eagle  Shutter  is  a  new  type  of  cur¬ 
tain  shutter,  and  certain  to  find  favor  with  dis¬ 
criminating  photographers. 


Black  Mounts. — Every  enterprising  photog. 
rapher  realizes  that  the  commercial  value  of 
his  work  is  enhanced  by  attractive  mounts. 

A  stylish,  distinctive  mount  will  enable  you  to 
secure  higher  prices  than  would  be  possible 


with  the  same  class  of  work  mounted  on  in 
ferior  cards. 

Black  is  now  enjoying  a  wide  vogue,  an< 
many  photographers  are  catering  to  this  de 
mand  and  profiting  thereby. 

The  new  blacks  of  the  Collins  Co.  are  ver 
modish.  Send  for  samples  to  the  A.  M.  Collin 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Carters  Ink  Company  of  Boston,  mani 
facture  a  number  of  specialties  of  interest  t 
the  photographer. 

Their  Water  Well  Paste  is  a  really  good  art 
cle,  put  up  in  a  most  practical  and  attractiv 
manner,  each  jar  containing  a  well  to  be  fille 
with  water  in  which  to  keep  the  brush,  th 
user  thus  always  finding  his  paste  brush  in 
condition  fit  to  use. 

The  Gilson  Albums  and  Exposure  Tabl 
and  Record  have  long  been  favorites  wdth  th 
photographer,  and  if  you  are  just  beginning  t 
taste  the  delights  of  photography,  w7e  woul< 
advise  requesting  their  catalogue. 


The  beginner  in  photography  usually  give 
but  little  thought  as  to  the  quality  of  the  chen 
icals  he  employs  in  producing  his  pictures,  bi 
as  he  cuts  his  photographic  teeth  he  learr 
there  are  chemicals  and  chemicals,  and  the 
begins  his  hunt  for  the  reliable  manufacture 
The  conscientious  dealer,  of  course,  alwa> 
purchases  his  stock  from  some  reliable  make 
and  in  this  class  of  manufacturers  Chark 
Cooper  &  Co.  have  held  an  enviable  place  f( 
many  years.  Their  products  have  always  bee 
recognized  as  standard,  and  many  scientisl 
and  investigators  always  specify  Cooper’s  whe 
laying  in  a  stock  for  a  series  of  exact  exper 
ments. 


Hunting  Knives  and  Pocket  Axes  woul 
not  at  first  glance  seem  of  much  interest  i 
connection  with  photography,  but  just  wait  til 
you  are  out  in  the  woods  somewhere,  and 
bush  or  tangled  undergrowth  interferes  wit 
your  vision  and  the  successful  arrangement  < 
your  composition. 
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The  Editor  personally  has  found  the  Marble 
afety  Pocket  Axe  a  great  convenience  on  his 
ffings.  It  only  weighs  sixteen  ounces,  and 
m  be  carried  conveniently  in  the  pocket,  and 
a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  a  photographic 
ip  in  the  woods. 

The  Marble  Company  also  manufacture  an- 
her  comfortable  affair,  this  being  a  shoulder- 
id  which  may  be  slipped  on  the  strap  of  your 
imera  case.  You  know  how  heavy  the  outfit 
its  after  the  first  few  miles.  This  little  pad 
just  the  thing  for  that  tired  feeling. 

The  Marble  Safety  Axe  Co.  make  a  lot  of 
)od  things  for  the  out-of-door’s  man.  Ask 
em.  Gladstone,  Mich.,  is  their  address. 


The  three  points  to  be  considered  in  flash 
nvder  are  actinic  value,  safety,  and  freedom 
om  dense  smoke  and  disagreeable  odor. 
There  are  any  number  of  flash-light  prepara- 
}ns  on  the  market  of  varying  degrees  of 
lality.  For  really  instantaneous  work,  some 
le  of  the  flash  compounds  is  preferable  to 
ire  magnesium.  The  flash  compounds,  of 
•urse,  must  be  used  in  an  open  lamp  only,  or 
nited  by  placing  on  a  board  or  tin. 

From  practical  tests  we  can  recommend  the 
tglis  Flash  Powder  as  possessing  great  ac- 
nic  value,  practically  no  odor  and  but  very 
tie  smoke  ;  in  addition,  the  flash  in  burning 
oduces  but  little  noise,  and  in  no  way  will 
artle  nervous  sitters,  aside  from  the  momen- 
ry  brilliant  light. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  the  Inglis 
>wder  will  produce  four  to  ten  times  more 
?ht  than  any  other  flash  powder.  While,  of 
nrse,  we  are  not  prepared  to  substantiate 
is  claim,  from  a  practical  test  we  can  assure 
ir  readers  that  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  and 
gh-grade  article. 


The  Century  Camera  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
.  Y.,  have  just  issued  their  Catalogue  for  1905. 
The  line  for  this  year  is  most  comprehensive, 
ntaming  a  variety  of  models,  from  the  little 
tite  Century,  weighing  only  sixteen  ounces, 
the  pretentious  camera  for  studio  use.  Qual- 
7  is  everywhere  in  evidence  in  the  construc- 
>11  of  Century  cameras,  and  fully  bear  out 
e  claim  of  the  makers  that  Centuries  are 
ade  on  honor. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  stereoscopic  pho- 
graphy  is  becoming  general,  and  the  Century 
sreoscopic  camera  has  been  designed  to  ful- 
1  the  wants  of  the  most  exacting  photog- 
pher. 

The  Century  studio  cameras  are  described 
a  separate  catalogue. 

The  Century  studio  outfit  is  most  complete, 


and  embodies  many  new  and  practical  devices. 
The  automatic  cabinet  attachment  is  especially 
valuable,  as  but  one  movement  is  required 
to  shift  the  ground  glass,  place  the  holder  in 
position  and  withdraw  the  slide. 

The  Century  studio  stand  has  also  many  prac¬ 
tical  features  that  will  commend  themselves 
to  the  practical  photographer. 


The  Gregg  Vignetter  Attachment  for 
Cameras,  one  of  the  good  things  for  sale  by 
George  Murphy,  57  East  Ninth  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  Gregg  Vignetter  is  a  simple- 
practical  device,  comprising  a  novel  arrange, 
ment  of  easily  sliding  parts,  and  doing  away 
with  all  chains,  flexible  cables  and  screw  ad¬ 
justments. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  the  operator 
has  perfect  control  of  the  card,  which  may  be 
raised  to  a  perpendicular  or  lowered  to  the 
floor  and  at  the  same  time  rocked,  oscillated, 
or  moved  forward  or  back  to  produce  any  de¬ 
sired  effect.  Its  movements  are  accurate, 
noiseless  and  smooth,  all  working  on  straight 
lines,  giving  no  chance  to  cramp  or  bind  at 
any  position  of  the  card.  It  is  clamped  to  the 
side  of  the  camera  within  easy  reach,  yet  in 
no  way  interfering  with  the  operative  move¬ 
ments  about  the  stand  ;  the  clamp  allows  it 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  several  Vignetters, 
as  it  can  be  changed  from  one  camera  stand  to 
another  in  a  moment’s  time.  When  not  in 
use  the  card  may  be  raised  over  the  camera 
out  of  the  way.  It  is  operated  entirely  with 
one  hand  on  the  grip  at  back  of  the  Vignetter, 
and  the  card  may  be  locked  in  place  to  insure 
against  any  possible  movement  after  desired 
position  is  obtained.  Price,  $10,00. 


The  Seneca  Camera  Bed  Brace  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  arms,  one  for  each  side  of  camera 
bed. 

It  is  as  ornamental  as  it  is  practical. 

All  lenses  are  heavy  and  cause  a  sagging  in 
the  bed  and  front.  This  annoyance  will  be 
avoided  by  using  the  Camera  Bed  Brace.  When 
not  in  use  the  Brace  can  be  instantly  and  easily 
removed  and  folded. 

It  is  compact  and  neat  in  appearance.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  complicated  mechanism  there  is  no  un¬ 
necessary  weight  added  to  the  outfit. 

The  cost  is  slight  when  the  fact  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  a  large  percentage  of  plates 
are  ruined  and  much  valuable  time  lost  owing 
to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  outfit. 

For  wide  angle  work  it  is  invaluable.  The 
entire  camera  may  be  racked  forward  to  the 
extreme  end  of  bed,  and  by  using  the  Camera 
Bed  Brace  rigidity  is  insured. 
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The  wind  will  have  no  effect  on  the  view 
outfit  when  doing  field  work. 

The  Seneca  Camera  Bed  Brace  is  easily 
operated.  Strong  screws  are  furnished  which 
are  attached  to  the  bed  of  camera,  also  the  two 
metal  plates  which  are  fastened  permanently 
to  the  base  of  camera  bed.  After  having  once 
attached  the  metal  plates  to  the  base  of  camera 
bed,  and  screws  to  the  forward  and  rear  exten¬ 
sions,  both  arms  may  be  instantly  hooked,  on 
or  detached  at  will. 

They  are  constructed  of  best  hardened  steel, 
handsomely  nickel  plated. 

Price  complete,  $2.50. 


New  York,  March  14th,  1905. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  our  plans 
for  the  concentration  of  our  several  factories 
in  Binghamton,  New  York,  have  now  pro¬ 
gressed  sufficiently  to  make  it  desirable  to 
have  all  orders  for  our  goods  shipped  from 
that  point,  and  will  request  you  to  address  all 
orders  a?id  mail  to  our  headquarters  in  that 
city. 

We  will  continue  as  heretofore  to  supply,  in 
addition  to  our  own  specialties,  the  well-known 
photographic  staples  which  we  control  or  are 
in  a  position  to  sell  at  the  same  prices  and 
terms  as  the  manufacturers.  The  line  will  be 
thus  clearly  defined  :  What  goods  are  listed  in 
our  catalogue  are  either  the  product  of  our 
own  factories  or  goods  in  which  we  are  first 
hand  ;  not  goods  which  might  be  purchased 
cheaper  elsewhere. 

The  reason  for  concentrating  our  business 
in  Binghamton  is  the  natural  outcome  of  our 
policy,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
To  supply  only  the  best  goods,  to  produce 
which  modern  and  model  factories  are  neces¬ 
sary  ;  to  sell  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  to 
accomplish  which  economy  in  supervision  and 
management  is  a  sine  qua  non;  to  distribute 
our  goods  through  jobbers  or  dealers  only, 
and  this  renders  unnecessary  the  expense  of 
carrying  goods  in  stock  in  New  York  and  also 
at  the  factory.  We  will  do  our  business  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  jobber  and  dealer. 

For  the  convenience  of  dealers  and  pho¬ 
tographers,  we  will  have  an  office  and  sample 
room  in  New  York,  where  all  of  our  goods  may 
be  inspected. 

Soliciting  your  patronage  and  hearty  co¬ 
operation,  we  are, 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  Anthony  &  Scovii.l  Co. 


Polychrome.— A  new  daylight  developing 
paper  made  by  the  California  Camera  Co., 
Alameda,  Cal.  Polychrome  is  a  semi-printing- 


out  paper,  which  is  developed  after  a  shorl 
exposure  to  strong,  preferably  direct,  sunlight 
As  its  name  indicates,  it  yields  a  great  num 
ber  of  colors,  from  black  to  terra  cotta,  in 
eluding  the  whole  range  of  browns,  by  a  sligb 
variation  in  printing  and  chemicals  of  the  de 
veloper.  The  operator  can  thus,  by  using  hi: 
taste,  adapt  the  most  suitable  tone  to  his  sub 
ject.  Following  carefully  the  directions,  and 
after  a  little  practice,  the  most  beautiful  re 
suits  can  be  obtained,  next,  if  not  equal,  to  th» 
platinotype,  as  far  as  artistic  effects  and  per 
manency  are  concerned,  without  the  difficult; 
and  expense  of  the  former.  When  the  pape 
is  properly  handled  the  difference  between  th 
prints  is  difficult  to  determine.  By  the  judi 
cious  use  of  the  restrainer  any  negative,  thin 
flat,  dense  or  contrasty,  can  be  worked.  Th 
best  negatives,  however,  for  this  process,  ar 
those  which  are  soft,  harmonious  and  full  0 
detail.  The  film  is  very  hard  and  can  b 
worked  in  any  climate  without  blistering  0 
frilling. 

The  manipulation  is  simple;  the  printin 
and  developing  are  rapid  ;  the  chemicals  use 
are  inexpensive,  and  can  be  had  anywhere 
and  little  washing  is  necessary,  compared  t 
other  processes,  which  is  a  desideratum  i 
places  where  water  is  scarce. 

Defective  prints  can  be  reclaimed  ;  the  ligl 
ones  being  suitable  for  crayons,  India  ink  e 
water-colors,  and  the  overprinted  ones  ai 
transformed  into  beautiful  reductions  by  tl 
platinum  bath  effects. 

This  process  affords  a  wide  field  for  the  ar 
ateur  to  exercise  his  artistic  genius,  and  the 
is  no  paper  which  yields  such  a  variety  of  bea 
tiful  tones  in  so  simple  and  expeditious 
manner. 

Cramer’s  Isochromatic  Plates.— It  is  a  w< 

known  fact,  that  regular  and  non-isochromat 
plates  do  not  reproduce  color  values  correct! 
and  that  this  defect  cannot  be  corrected  by  tl 
use  of  ray  filters. 

In  prints  made  from  regular  plates  the  v< 
low,  orange,  green  and  red  colors  will  alwa 
print  much  darker,  and  the  blue  and  vio. 
much  lighter  than  they  appear  to  the  e\ 
owing  to  the  lack  of  sensitiveness  of  regul 
plates  to  the  former  colors. 

The  Cramer  Isochromatic  Plates  are  ve 
sensitive  to  yellow,  orange  and  green,  a 
show  a  decided  advantage  in  the  correct  rt 
dering  of  drapery  (fancy  costumes),  blue  e> 
and  auburn  hair  in  portraiture,  and  in  the  p1 
feet  rendering  of  clouds,  distant  mountains  a 
varie-colored  foliage  in  landscape  work,  ev 
without  the  aid  of  ray  filters. 
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They  are  easy  to  develop  and  fix  (with  any 
)rmulae  given  in  the  directions  enclosed  in 
ich  package),  requiring  no  extra  precaution 
:her  than  to  protect  them  carefully  against  too 
mch  light  in  the  dark  room. 

“Instantaneous”  Isochromatic.  —  For  por- 
aits  and  all  work  where  a  rapid  exposure  is 
:quired.  These  plates  give  splendid  color 
dues  without  the  use  of  a  yellow  screen.  A 
ale  yellow  ray  filter,  which  requires  only 
trifle  longer  exposure,  is  sufficient  to  in- 
■ease  their  isochromatic  quality  to  the  fullest 
dent. 

“  Medium  ”  Isochromatic.— Used  extensively 
r  general  commercial  photography. 

In  interiors,  the  detail  in  delicate  frescoes 
id  colored  decorations  which  does  not  show 
all  when  photographed  with  regular  plates, 
brought  out  clearly. 

By  using  these  plates  in  landscape  work,  the 
fferent  shades  of  foliage  and  the  values  of 
e  sky  and  clouds  are  given  far  better,  while 
stant  objects,  even  in  hazy  atmosphere,  show 
ore  distinctly. 

Ray  filters  or  color  screens  are  required  only 
hen  the  full  isochromatic  effect  is  wanted. 
“Slow”  Isochromatic.  —  This  plate  is  the 
fly  plate  made  that  is  fully  sensitive  to  yel- 
w  and  orange  color  without  the  use  of  a 
filow  screen. 

It  is  especially  adapted  for  copying  paintings 
id  will  be  found  invaluable  in  commercial 
}rk,  bringing  out  the  grain  of  wood  and  de- 
?n  of  fabrics,  and  giving  definition  that  is 
ry  desirable  in  work  for  trade  catalogues. 
Also  excellent  for  cloud  effects. 

Trichromatic. — Sensitive  to  all  colors  includ- 
g  the  red.  An  ideal  plate  for  3  color  work, 

3 ich  requires  3  negatives  to  be  made,  one 
rough  a  blue  or  purple,  one  through  a  green 
d  one  through  a  red  color  screen.  The  ad- 
ntage  of  this  plate  is  particularly  noticeable 
len  used  with  the  red  screen. 


The  Hales  Camera. — This  new  camera  pre- 
nts  a  number  of  excellent  features  and  pos- 
sses  many  advantages  over  the  usual  types 
cameras  now  in  use.  There  is  no  ground 
iss,  no  mirror  and  no  finder,  and  yet  the  pic- 
e  is  seen  right  side  up,  the  full  size  of  the 
he  and  right  up  in  the  instant  of  exposure, 
rile  Hales  Camera  is  equipped  with  a  focal 
me  shutter  giving  speeds  of  from  one-tenth 
a  second  to  the  highest  speed  attainable  by 
y  camera,  and  time  work  can  also  be  done 
th  3t-  desired  it  can  also  be  mounted 
a  tripod  and  used  with  a  ground  glass  in 
i  ordinary  way.  On  top  is  seen  the  eye-piece 
looking  into  the  camera  and  observing  the 


image.  When  the  camera  is  opened  the  shut¬ 
ter  is  set  by  turning  the  milled  head  at  top  of 
the  right  side.  This  brings  the  smooth  white 
surface  into  position,  and  the  image  is  seen 
with  great  biilliancy  the  full  size  of  the  plate 
used,  and  right  side  up.  While  the  operator  is 
watching  his  object  and  keeping  it  constantly 
in  focus  the  shutter  is  released  by  a  pinching 
motion  of  the  right  hand.  The  release  being 
extremely  smooth  and  reliable,  there  is  no  jar 
or  shake  to  blur  the  resulting  picture,  and  the 
whole  operation  is  easy  and  natural  even  to  a 
novice. 

The  Hales  Camera  Company  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hales,  the  President  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  photographic  inventor  with  over 
fifteen  years'  experience.  Mr.  W.  D.  Rosen- 
crantz,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  is  a  well- 
known  amateur  photographer,  and  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  the  manufacturing  line. 
Mr.  Peter  O.  Terheun,  the  Vice-President,  is 
an  old  hand  at  photography,  and  well  known 
in  chemical  and  scientific  circles.  The  com¬ 
pany  owns  its  own  plant  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
and  it  proposes  to  turn  out  nothing  but  the 
highest  class  of  goods  and  at  as  reasonable 
prices  as  possible. 

The  Hales  Camera  is  made  in  four  sizes,  viz. : 
4x5,  5x7,  6-1  x  8J  and  8x10,  and  its  advan¬ 
tages  both  in  size  and  convenience  are  such 
that  a  single  glance  is  sufficient  for  the  expert  to 
see  its  merits.  Patents  have  been  taken  out  in 
England,  France  and  Germany  besides  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  other  patents 
are  also  pending. 


Colorprinte. — A  paper  for  making  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  m  the  colors  of  nature  from 
ordinary  landscape  negatives. 

Colorprinte  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  von  Sla- 
vick,  an  Austrian  army  officer,  perfected  by  Dr. 
Adolf  Nesckiel.  It  consists  of  a  paper  coated 
'with  successive  layers  of  colors  in  the  order  of 
the  usual  relative  density  of  those  colors  on 
the  negative.  When  printed  that  portion  of  the 
coated  pigment  which  has  not  been  acted  on 
by  the  light  is  washed  away  in  warm  water, 
which  completes  the  print.  The  theory  is  that 
light  passing  through  the  negative  reaches 
through  the  sensitized  layers  of  pigment  to 
the  color  representing  the  original  color 
of  the  subject.  In  the  highlights,  such  as 
the  sky,  the  negative  being  dense,  only  such 
light  will  pass  through  as  will  reach  the  first 
coating,  which  is  light  blue.  On  the  contrary 
in  the  darker  portions,  such  as  foliage,  those 
portions  of  the  negative  being  more  transpar¬ 
ent  the  light  reaches  through  the  succesive 
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layers  to  the  green,  which  is  next  to  the  last 

coating.  ,  , 

As  will  be  seen  the  working  of  the  paper,  is 

of  the  utmost  simplicity.  In  the  form  m  which 
it  is  being  placed  on  the  market  it  consists  of  an 
ordinary  looking  piece  of  pigment  paper  which 
is  sensitized  by  being  placed  for  three  minutes 
in  an  ordinary  2^  per  cent,  bicromate  bath 
or  preferably,  in  the  sensitizing  solution,  which 
is 'furnished  by  the  manufacturers  in  concen¬ 
trated  form.  It  is  then  squeegeed  to  a  ferro¬ 
type  plate  and  placed  in  a  dark  place  to  dry 
If  this  sensitizing  is  done  in  the  evening,  t  le 
paper  will  be  dry  and  ready  for  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  When  dry,  it  is  sensitive  to 
light  m  about  the  same  proportion  as  ordinary 
gelatine  paper,  so  that  it  can  be  handled  with 
impunity  in  ordinary  subdued  light.  As  there  is 
no  perceptible  change  during  printing,  that  is 
best  accomplished  by  exposing  a  small  strip  of 
gelatine  paper  on  one  edge  of  the  negative 
alongside  of  the  Colorprinte,  When  the  gela¬ 
tine  paper  has  printed  to  the  depth  usually  re¬ 
quired  for  a  good  proof,  the  printing  is  com¬ 
plete.  The  Colorprinte  is  then  placed  in  a  tray 
of  cold  water,  allowed  to  soak  for  a  moment, 
and  a  piece  of  transfer  paper  (which  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  Colorprinte  in  each  package) 
placed  under  it,  and  both  removed  from  the 
water  and  squeegeed  together.  It  is  left  tor  a 
few  minutes,  and  is  then  placed  in  warm  water 
about  95  degrees,  though  a  thermometer  is  un¬ 
necessary,  because  a  difference  of  several  de¬ 
grees  will  make  no  difference  in  the  print.  In 
a  few  moments,  some  of  the  red  protective 
coating  will  be  seen  to  ooze  out  between  the 
Colorprinte  and  the  transfer.  The  orignal 
paper  of  the  Colorprinte  can  soon  be  removed, 
and  the  print  will  have  the  appearance  of  a 
mass  of  dark  red.  It  is  then  turned  face  down 


in  the  warm  water,  when  that  portion  of  the 
pigment  which  is  not  affected  by  the  light  wil 
dissolve  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tray.  I 
can  be  turned  face  up  and  examined,  from  time 
to  time,  to  ascertain  when  development  is  com 
plete. 

Development  usually  takes  about  5  minutes 
though  it  can  be  hastened  by  slightly  warme 
or  retarded  by  colder  water.  Theie  is  gred 
latitude  of  exposure  as  if  under  exposed  colde 
water  may  be  used  and  warmer  if  over-exposec 
As  development  progresses  the  operator  wi 
be  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  appearance  c 
one  color  after  another  as  the  warm  watt 
reaches  to  and  dissolves  the  unexposed  pij 
ment  above  each  color.  hen  development 
completed  the  print  is  thrown  in  cold  water  c 
a  weak  alum  solution  to  stop  further  develo] 
ment  and  is  then  mounted  or  hung  up  to  dry  1 
be  mounted  later. 

In  operating  the  process  will  be  noted  to  1 
similar  to  the  carbon  process  but  is  mu< 
simpler  in  many  ways.  No  “  safe  edge  ( 
the  negative  or  paper  is  necessary.  In  dev( 
opment  no  manipulation  is  needed,  the  resul 
being  secured  by  allowing  the  print  to  rema 
face  down  in  the  water  and  work  out  its  ov 
success.  Local  development  is  unnecessa 
and  harmful  except  possibly  to  work  clouds 
the  sky  just  before  development  is  completec 

No  special  negatives  are  required  but  go 
ordinary,  contrasty  negatives  will  give  a  c« 
rect  interpretation  of  the  original  colors  of  t 
view.  The  Colorprinte  now  being  placed  on  t 
market  is  for  general  landscape  negative 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  shades 
red  and  green  photograph  with  practieally  t 
same  density  on  the  negative,  special  pa] 
for  portrait  work  is  required,  which  it  is  hoj 
will  be  on  the  market  in  the  near  future. 


By  J.  W.  Anderson. 
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ountries,  also  the  American  News  Co.,  and  all  its  branches.  s 

ADVERTISING  RATES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication.  Advertisers 
eceive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  “Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor-  all  advertising 
tatter  to  the  Advertising  Manager.  ’ 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Business  Opportunities. 


SOLE  AGENTS  WANTED — The  Watkins  Meter  Co. 
f  Hereford,  England,  are  open  to  appoint  a  suitable  firm, 
hose  business  it  is  to  supply  photographic  stock  houses,  as 
fie  agents  for  the  well-known  Watkins  Bee  Exposure 
leters  for  the  United  States. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  NOTICE!  — With  my  entirely 
ew  plan,  your  same  tools,  and  a  little  of  your  spare  time 
au  can  easily  get  some  extra  dollars.  Particulars  for 
amp.  Address,  P.  F.  Noyes,  Myers,  Fla. 


WANTED — Amateurs  having  cameras  (not  kodaks),  4x5, 
r  any  size  larger,  can  earn  $5  00  per  week  by  taking  pic- 
ires  for  us  at  home.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Oval 
ortrait  Company,  Caxton  Building,  Chicago, 


CATALOGUE  OF  1905  BACKGROUNDS  FREE. 
ackard  Bros.,  Background  Painters,  Boston,  Mass. 


QUICK  PRINTING  PROCESS-Result  obtained  in 
tree  minutes.  Address,  for  particulars,  Vilfort,  42  Rue 
t.  Jean,  Lyons,  France. 


For  Sale. 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  photograph  studio;  old 
and  low  rent,  low  price  for  cash.  F.  R.  Buckminster, 
>7  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — An  old  established  business  on  account  of 
:ath  of  proprietor,  first-class  Studio,  finely  equipped  in  all 
apartments,  two  floors,  each  floor  27  x  56.  Finest  location 
the  city;  steam  heat,  all  modern  improvements  ;  also 
'st-class  room  for  making  enlargements  and  retiring 
>oms.  Terms,  $2,500;  or  will  sell  a  half  interest  for 
,400,  cash,  to  first-class  photographer.  Address,  Mary 
.  Montignani,  888  Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — The  leading  Studio  in  Bristol,  Pa  .,  8,000 
ipulation — 10,000  more  outside  towns  to  draw  from.  Over 
,000  negatives.  Equipped  to  11x14.  Possession  April 
t;  new  slant  light.  Only  one  other  gallery  (portable.) 
est  reason  for  selling.  For  particulars  write  to  W.  H. 
ay,  242  Mill  Street,  Bristol,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Goerz  Double  Anastigmat,  Series  III., 
avers  3^x4^  full  opening;  4%  focus.  Fitted  to  Goerz 
ictor  Shutter.  Good  as  new.  Both  lens  and  shutter  $35. 
ddress  W.  H.  Lawrence.  30  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass 


CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  to  buy  finest  located  Studio 
Massachusetts  city  of  over  100,000.  Old  established  ; 
,000  negatives;  reprint  orders  paying  half  expenses, 
igh-class  work.  A  bargain.  Pay  for  itself  in  eight  months, 
ddress,  F.  W.  Tyler,  147  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  Let. 


GALLERY  TO  LET — In  hustling  town  in  Western 
New  York.  Established  thirty-five  years  ;  with  or  without 
outfit ;  reason  for  renting,  death  of  former  owner.  Fine 
opening  for  good  all  around  artist.  Address  F.  C.  Hooker, 
Addison,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. 


WANTED  —  Copies  of  The  Phoiographic  Times  - 
Bulletin  Nos.  4  to  12,  igoi  ;  Nos.  2  to  10.  1902  ;  and  1  and 
5  to  12  inclusive,  1903.  Address,  G.  W.  Frederick,  Kokomo, 
Ind. 


Help  Wanted. 


WANTED— Carbon  Printer.  Address,  Philadelphia,  care 
of  The  Photographic  Times,  39  Union  Square,  New  York 
City. 


Employment  Wanted. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  Operator  and  Retoucher  in 
first  class  Studio  ;  capable  of  managing  same.  Address, 
W.  H.  Dunham,  Au  Sable  Forks,  N.  Y. 


PORTRAIT  OPERATOR,  fine  workman,  of  good 
address,  one  who  can  take  full  charge,  as  a  commercial 
photographer  none  better,  open  for  engegement  on  or  after 
March  1st,  1905.  For  particulars  write  M.  L.  Connell, 
35  Montcalm  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED  by  a  first-class  man  of  fifteen  years’  exoeri- 
ence  a  position  in  a  photographic  gallery.  Address,  J.  L. 
Crocker,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Would  you  like  to  get  more 
fun  out  of  photography  ? 

Then  get  a  copy  of 
Photographic  Amusements 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  KodaK  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  STEREO=KODAK 
AT  THE  SIEGE  OF 
PORT  ARTHUR. 

With  Dunn  in  Korea,  with  Hare  in 
Manchuria,  with  Jas.  F.  J.  Archibald, 
George  F.  Bronson  Howard,  Percival 
Phillips,  with  Frederick  Palmer,  and 
with  a  score  of  lesser  lights,  the  Kodak 
has  done  great  service  for  the  corres¬ 
pondent  at  the  front. 

Some  of  these  correspondents  have 
written  interestingly  of  their  Kodak 
experiences  and  the  publishers  tell  us 
that  most  of  the  pictures,  ninety  per 
cent,  in  fact,  that  they  receive  from  the 
front  are  on  Kodak  films.  Indeed  the 
Kodak  has  made  a  record  nearly  as 
wonderful  as  that  of  the  marvelous 
little  Japs.  Heretofore  the  pictures 
we  have  published  have  been  from 
Cartridge  Kodak  or  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak  negatives.  Those  reproduced 
here  were  made  by  Mr.  Richard  Barry 
with  a  Stereo  Kodak.  The  complete 
series,  which  of  course  we  have  not 
the  space  to  publish,  give  a  remark¬ 
able  insight  into  the  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  Japanese  camps  during 
the  weeks  that  preceded  the  fall  of 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  East. 


Copyright  1905,  by  T.  W.  Ingersoll. 


This  view  shows  Major  Yamajushi, 


chief  interpreter  and  press  censor,  on 
the  left,  Richard  Barry,  the  Ingersoll 
View  Company’s  war  artist,  in  the 
center,  and  Major  Oda,  confidential 
messenger  to  General  Nogi,  on  the 
right.  They  are  standing  in  front  of 
the  entrance  to  Gen.  Nogi’s  head¬ 
quarters. 


Copyright  1905,  by  T.  W.  Ingersoll 


A  battery  of  Osaka  “Babies,”  on 
the  morning  of  Oct.  28th,  1904. 

These  great  guns,  the  barrels  of  which 
alone  weigh  eight  tons,  were  hauled  by 
500  willing  hands  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and 
emplaced  on  foundations  of  8  feet  of 
concrete,  this  perilous  labor  being 
done  at  night  under  Russian  fire  and 
searchlight.  The  Osaka  “Babies”, 
trained  under  direction  by  telephone 
from  the  observation  station  on  203 
Meter  Hill  were  able  to  drop  their 
shells  into  the  very  heart  of  Port 
Arthur.  The  nearest  gun  is  elevated 
and  trained  ready  to  fire,  its  next 
neighbor  is  ready  to  receive  its  indi¬ 
gestible  rations.  It  is  to  these  batteries 
of  11  inch  mortars  that  Japan  owes 
much  of  her  success  in  capturing  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
world. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw 


(0 

it  in 


“The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Copyright  1905,  by  T.  W.  Ingersoll. 


Loading  one  of  the  Osaka  “Babies’ ’ . 
Each  charge  costs  $400.00,  weighs 
500  lbs.  and  a  six-hour  bombardment 
by  the  18  guns  cost  $325,000. 


Copyright  1905,  by  T.  W.  Ingersoll. 


Boiling  water  for  the  army  to  drink. 
Soldiers  are  allowed  to  drink  only 
such  water  as  has  been  boiled,  this 
fact  no  doubt  largely  accounting  for 
the  remarkable  health  of  the  Japanese 
army. 


Copyright  1905,  by  T.  W.  Ingersoll. 

Japanese  troops  in  the  Front 
Parallel,  preparing  for  a  desperate 
assault  on  the  Russian  fortresses  at 
Port  Arthur,  only  300  yards  away,  in 
which  the  Kodak  is  certainly  as  nearly 
“at  the  front”  as  it  is  comfortable 
for  the  photographer  to  be. 


The  Kodak  that 
took  Port  Arthur — 


No.  2  STEREO, 
Price,  $15.00. 


(O 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  latest  development 
in  the  growth  of  the 

KODAK 

IDEA 


THE  SCREEN  FOCUS 

KODAK 

An  instrument  which  combines  all 
the  advantages  of  the  Kodak  Film 
System  with  ground  glass  focusing. 
Instantly  convertible  into  a  compact 
plate  camera. 


You  can 
focus 
on  the 
Screen. 


Those  photographers 
who  appreciate  ortho¬ 
chromatism  and  non¬ 
halation  qualities  are 
reporting  most  enthusi¬ 
astically  on  the 

Kodoid 

Plate. 


One=third  the 
Weight  of  glass . 


No  Special  Kits  or 
holders  required. 


A  camera  of  the  widest  scope. 
Mechanically  and  optically  perfect. 

PRICE. 

Screen  Focus  Kodak  (4x5),  $30.00 

All  Dealers . 


All  Dealers. 


(3) 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Nepera 

Solution 


A  Universal  Developer 

For  Velox,  (except  glossy)  DellRo, 
Azo,  Bromide  Paper  and  Lantern 
Slides  and  in  connection  with 
Nepera  Capsules  a  perfect  devel¬ 
oper  for  Film  or  Plates. 

At  All  Dealers .  25  Cents . 


Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Seed  Plates 

were  used  exclusively  by 
the  Official  Photographer 

...  at  the ... 


Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 


OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 
Official  Photographer 
LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION 

(WORLD’S  FAIR) 

1904 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  JVoV.  12th,  1904 

M.  A.  Seed  Dry  "Plate  Company, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Sirs : — In  reference  to  our  Work  <pf  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  beg  to  say  that  We  haVe  used  Seed  Plates 
exclusively,  in  making  our  magnificent  photographic  records 
of  the  Exposition,  Which  haVe  given  us  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  under  the  Varied  conditions.  To  any  one  Who  has  tried  to 
make  photographs  under  difficulties,  as  We  found  them  in  the 
Various  buildings ,  this  Will  be  greatly  appreciated,  as  We  Were 
frequently  obliged  to  Work.  almost  directly  against  the  light. 
This  required  double  coated  plates.  We  found  the  double  coated 
Orthochromatic  Plates  most  effective  in  copying  the  paintings, 
many  of  Which  had  to  be  taken  under  adverse  conditions  of  light. 

Predicting  a  continued  and  favorable  use  of  the  S'eed 
Plates,  tee  are.  truly. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

...  ESTABLISHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
|o>4  worth  st  and  Importers  new  tokk 


WOR.KJ  AT  NEWAfLK,  NEW  JERAEY 

CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 
"—CHEMICALS 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystats  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids ,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia ,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

VE  MANUFACTURE,  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTJ  AND 

TECHNICAL  PURPO-SEJ  "■■■■■ 


D  D  P\\/\  OVVP1  I?  XT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
■O  IVv/  1V1 W  1  vJ  JLiAl  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 

- - - - - -  32  parts  of  water  .  .  .  .  . 


IONTHLY  PRICE.  LliT  liYUED. 


REFINERY  OF  PHOTO  JILVER  AND  GOLD  WAJTE. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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AURORA 

DOUBLE  COATED 

(NON-HALATION) 

With  the  advent  of  spring  come  the  lighter 
colored  fabrics  in  dress  goods,  landscape 
work,  marines  and  interiors.  All  this  means 
greater  contrast  in  your  negative,  consequently 
increased  danger  of  halation.  The  Aurora- 
Double-Coated  Plate  is  prepared  solely  to  pre¬ 
vent  halation  in  work  of  this  nature.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  desirable  to  photograph  groups  and 
white  draperies  amid  dark  surroundings.  It  is 
possible  with  Aurora  Plates  to  do  this  without 
a  trace  of  halation.  Expose  for  the  darkest 
shadows  and  develop  with  a  dilute  developer. 
Aurora-Double-Coated  Plates  should  always 
be  used  for  interiors,  landscapes,  marines, 
large  groups  and  white  draperies  against  dark 
grounds.  Increasing  familiarity  with  these 
plates  have  brought  about  an  increasing 
demand  for  them  from  all  over  the  country. 
Our  little  book  will  help  you  over  many  rough 
places  and  it’s  free  on  request. 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT  LOUIS  MISSOURI 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “Tne  Photographic  Times.” 
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JUST  OUT 


An  enlarged  and  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  the 
Cyko  Manual.  Contains  valuable  information 


and  instruction  for  the  manipulation  of  devel- 
oping  papers.  The  cause  and  remedy  of  any 
unsatisfactory  result  is  readily  ascertained  when 
this  booklet  is  consulted.  Send  for  a  copy  at 
once.  It  is  supplied  gratis  on  application. 

CYKO  is  made  in  three  degrees  ot  contrast  for  each  surface, 
contrast,  normal  and  soft,  and  in  six  different  surfaces.  Do 
you  realize  the  great  advantage  of  this  feature  ?  It  enables 
the  photographer  to  obtain  satisfactory  prints  with  any 
sort  of  negative.  A  point  worth  considering,  isn’t  it  ? 


The  following  is  a  testimonial  from  one  of  the  leading  pictorialists  in  this  country 


h.m  *>taso«S.f*nt.a»<" 
0«ia*  f  H*vtS.5*<ytTrM> 

<1  H 


NocfKH'ji  «  mot*.  |w<1«e«ioaau*aA  atayv*oyoab  •!  toe\  oot  becoraa  pmptnyaf  (to  poriig  i» 


it fares 


none  office  » fAcro«r.euffAui«.» 


a**NCHtS 

ro<M  CMiCAkO 


IWMIkM. 


Ok 

t/Q  ClM.  cC  w 


i  Jls  jdL 


<\axAJ  TUfii'  SL  /Jajl 

o~^  eUL*,  ^aa/lL-  ^ 

,  oc^Vw 

Uj pAS-  'olV  /-O-fUCk 

,5^vU<Xa>jO  a  E  V~!A-AEo  -jyCiAj  /^XRaAjJl-TLva-2.  <XAA-«f- 

aa  c_ .  U^-SLiAAv.  oJJjJUla  ~/C>  yp5"  °~cC  AjsCkA. 

f^O~^SL^Ju  CJfc^a^v,  \Vcx_xJL* 


UhjL  QouCfcl/vA, 


T^Lks^  au-^-JL  /aa. 


^OSjJtk 


The  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co.,  New  F  York* v  city 

We  will  furnish  a  sample  package  of  any  grade  of  “  Cyko  ’  free  on  request. 
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For  Portraits 


and  Ultra  Fast 


Exposures 


THE 


Latest  Goerz  Lervs 


IS  THE 


Series  IB,  F.  45~55 


With  this  Lens  you  can  get  a  perfect 

- 

picture  under  conditions  of  light 
which  make  other  Lenses 
useless.  The  Goerz  Sector 

Shutters  on  hand  in  all  Sizes 
at  reduced  prices.  Ask  for  booklet. 


Ground  Prize,  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

c.  P.  GOERZ 

Room  92,  52  E.  Union.  SqviQcre,  New  York 
Berlin  London  Perris 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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V 


T5he 


British  Annual 


Paper  50c.  Postage  28c.  Cloth  $1.00 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  REFERENCE 
BOOK  PUBLISHED 


Now  R_e©tdy 


EVERY  UP-TO-DATE  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHER  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Standard 

EXTRA 

Z5he  plate  for  everything 


It  gives  the  delicate  detail  in  half= 
tones  so  important  in  portraiture, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  view 
negatives  of  boldness  and  brilliancy. 

Sold  by  all  dealers . 

STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Valuable  information  in  our  free  booklet ,  “ Development  Simplified 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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To  paraphrase  an  old  saying, 

A  PLATE  FOR  EVERYTHING  AND 
EVERYTHING  ON  ITS  PLATE 


We  manufacture  plates  for  every  known  branch  of 
photography.  To  obtain  the  best  results  in  any  line 
of  work,  use  for  each  subject  the  particular  plate  man¬ 
ufactured  for  it.  In  that  way  alone  you  attain  the 
highest  perfection  in  negative  making.  Remember, 

“  It’s  all  in  the  plate.” 

CRAMER  PLATES 

“Crown” — most  rapid  plate  made. 

“Banner” — very  rapid,  great  latitude. 

“Anchor” — less  rapid,  giving  great  density. 

“Iso”  (three  brands)— color  sensitive. 

“Instantaneous” — for  portraits,  rapid  exposures. 
“Medium” — for  commercial  work  and  landscapes. 

“  Slow” — fully  sensitive  to  yellow  and  orange  with¬ 
out  screen. 

“  Non  -  Halation  ”  (double  coated) — for  interiors;  pre¬ 
vents  halation. 

“Stripping” — for  photo-mechanical  work. 

“X-Ray” — for  X-Ray  photography. 

“Contrast” — for  copying  purposes. 

“Transparency” — for  positives  on  glass. 

“Lantern  Slide” — for  lantern  slides. 

“Trichromatic” — for  three  color  work,  being  the  only 
plate  on  the  market  which  is  sensitive  to  RED. 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  WO. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

89  State  Street  Room  38,  819  Market  Street  98  University  Place 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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lenses  PHOTOGRAPHIC  lense 


A  RE  you  going  to  pay  from  $75.00  to  $ioo.c 
for  a  lens  that  we  can  sell  you  for  $67.  oc 

If  you  are  buying  on  the  installment  plan  1 
payment,  are  you  getting  the  lens  at  a  ca: 

price  ? 

THAT  I S  THE 


Do  you  know  enough  about  photograpl 
Optics  to  enable  you  to  make  correct  tests 
lenses,  and  warrant  you  in  relying  upon  yo’ 
own  judgement  ? 

These  are  certainly  important  points 
look  after. 

It  costs  you  no  more  to  be  sure  of  what  y< 
are  getting,  and  perhaps  less  if  you  purcha 
from  us,  than  by  a  hit  and  miss  method. 

Any  information  gladly  given.  Write  f 
new  catalogue. 

THE  NETT  YORK  LENS  COMPARY 


...LAMSON  PRINTS... 


^  These  Artistic  Pictures  are  photographs  from  nature  produced 
in  real  platinum  from  original  copyrighted  negatives.  They 
are  delicately  and  artistically  colored  by  hand  with  Windsor  & 
Newton’s  solid  water  colors. 

The  Lamson  Prints  are  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  ranging  in 
price  from  25  cents  to  $5.00  each,  as  follows  : 


A, 

25  cents  each . 

. Picture  about  2x3 

B, 

50  ‘  . 

<  i 

“  3x4 

c, 

75  “  “  . 

1  t 

“  4x5 

D, 

$1.00  each . 

<  i 

“  5x7 

E. 

2.00  “  . 

1  b 

“  6x8 

F. 

3.00  “  . 

i  A 

8  x  10 

Ct, 

4.00  “  . 

i  i 

“  10x12 

H, 

5.00  “  . 

i  t 

“  11  x  14 

An  illustrated  catalogue  sent  to  any  address  on  application  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 

39  Union  Square,  New  York 


lust  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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W.  E.  HOYT,  G.  E.  P.  Agt.,» 
336  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


AND 


MEXICO 

for  descriptive  pamphlet  and 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


H.C.Townsen D.GEn'l  pass’r  anotkt.  act, 
ST.  LOUIS. 


,  *■  *  r '  UmNsSeSI 

if  ft?  *  'f;  **§  '  |r  j 

& 

“A  new  ‘promised  land.’”. 

SALT  LAKE 
IN  WINTER. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  which 
traverses  a  new  promised  land,  sits 
the  gem  of  Utah— Salt  Lake  City. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  the  city  is 
of  unusual  interest,  and  a  visit  is 
always  enjoyable.  It  can  best  be 
reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES, 

and  their  connections. 

A  copy  of  No.  5  of  the  “  Four-Track  Series,” 
“  America’s  Winter  Resorts,”  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp,  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


WHAT  I  DO. 


FOR  TWENTY  years  I  have  been  supplying  many  of  the  best 
families  throughout  the  country  with  all  tbeir  supplies  from 
New  York— supplies  of  every  nature— for  1  purchase  anything 
sold  in  this  market. 

In  addition  I  execute  any  honorable  commission,  such  as  the  dye¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  of  garments,  fabrics,  laces,  feathers  and  gloves. 
Chaperons  furnished  for  all  occasions.  Tickets  for  travel  or 
theater  secured  in  best  location.  Crepe  refinished.  Plaiting  and 
pinking.  Fur  garments  redyed,  repaired,  remodeled  and  stored. 

No  commission  is  charged  (I  am  satisfied  with  that  allowed  me 
by  the  dealer),  but  the  subscription  to  my  agency  is  $1  per  year. 
This  scheme  was  adopted  three  years  since,  when  the  growth  of  the 
business  made  it  imperative  that  mere  tnflers  and  ‘‘sample  fiends” 
be  dropped  from  my  lists  but  in  addition  to  any  service  I  may 
directly  render  I  now  publish 


“Shop  Talk,” 

an  illustrated  magazine,  which  has  grown  in  two  years  rrom  a 
pamphlet  of  16  pages  to  a  book  ot  over  90. 

It  is  an  authority  on  the  prevailing  modes  here  and  abroad. 
Under  the  headings  of  ‘‘Fashion  Notes”  and  “Household  Topics” 
it  gives  timely  hints  of  great  value  in  every  home.  It  has  an 
‘‘Exchange  Column”  which  is  of  material  benefit  to  many.  Some 
of  the  best  professional  Fashion  writers  in  the  city  are  on  its  staff 
of  regular  contributors.  “  Kuth  Edwards’  Letters  to  Mothers  and 
Children”  are  classics  Under  “Things  Theatrical”  current  attrac¬ 
tions  on  the  metropolitan  stage  are  commented  on  and  handsome 

costumes  worn  by  leading  actresses  are  illustrated. 

Notwithstanding  the  trreat  outlay,  “Shop  Talk”  is  sent  free 
every  month  to  all  subscribers  to  my  agency.  Sample  copies  at  15 
cents  They  are  accompanied  by  my  booklet  describing  my 
methods  in  detail  and  giving  names  of  prominent  and  satisfied 
patrons  in  every  State  and  Territory. 

Accounts  payable  the  first  of  each  month,  will  be  opened  with 
satisfactory  parties.  In  other  cases,  remittance  in  N.Y.  Exchange, 
Express  or  P.  O.  Money-Order  must  accompany  order. 


A  deposit  of  at  least  $5.00  must 
be  sent  with  C.  O.  D.  orders. 


Kate  E.  Tirrvey, 

35  and  37  East  20th  Street, 

Established  1S84-  NEW  YORK. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE  UNIT  BOOKS 

ARE  UNLIKE  ALL  OTHER  BOOKS  PUBLISHEI 

THEY  DIFFER  I  IN  THE  SELECTION 

We  do  not  publish  dull  books  merely  because  dry-as-dust  critics  have  approved  of  them.  T 
books  we  publish  must  possess  the  human  quality,  making  them  as  interesting  as  human  nature  itse 

THEY  DIFFER  IN  THE  EDITING 

Most  annotated  editions  are  machine-made ;  as  you  read  them  you  are  conscious  of  the  me 
or  less  skillful  use  of  scissors  and  paste.  The  editorial  work  on  the  Unit  texts  is  just  as  attr, 
tive  to  the  general  reader  as  it  is  accurate  to  the  scholar. 

THEY  DIFFER  IN  THE  MAKING 

We  are  so  particular  about  our  typography  and  binding  that  we  have  secured  a  volu: 
which  has  been  described  by  good  judges  of  book-making  as  “  distinctive,  genuinely  goo 
“pleasing  in  its  artistic  self-restraint.” 

THEY  DIFFER  IN  THE  SELLING 

The  word  ‘ '  unit  ”  stands  for  a  novel  system  of  pricing  which  is  eminently  just  and  reasonat 
It  has  been  welcomed  by  book-buyers  because  it  appeals  to  their  sense  of  fairness. 


NUMBERS 

1—  THE  MARBLE  FAUN.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

21  units  (524  pp.),  paper  42c,  cloth  72c,  leather  92c. 

2—  LETTERS  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN.  15  units  (399  pp.),  paper  32c,  cloth  62c, 
leather  82c. 

3—  TALES  OF  MYSTERY.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  21  units 

(507  pp).,  paper  42c,  cloth  ?2c,  leather  92c. 

4—  LIFE  OF  JESUS.  Ernest  Renan.  19  units  (452  pp.), 

paper  38c,  cloth  68c,  leather  88c. 

Add  8  cents  per  volume  for  postage. 


NOW  READY 

5—  PRUE  AND  I.  George  William  Curtis.  8  u 

(176  pp  i,  paper  16c,  cloth  46c,  leather  66c. 

6—  DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  AMERICA: 

Mrs.  Trollope.  17  units  (402  pp  ),  paper  34c,  c 
64c,  ieather  84c. 

7—  STUDY  OF  WORDS.  Archbishop  Trench.  13  u 

(320  pp.),  paper  26c,  cloth  56c,  leather  76c. 

8—  NATIONAL  DOCUMENTS.  21  units  (504  pp.\  p£ 

42c,  cloth  72c,  leather  92c. 

in  manner  most  convenient  to  you  to 


Send  remittance  with  your  order 


UNIT  BOOK  CO.,  1  West  34th  Street,  NewYor 


Have  you  obtained  your  copy  of 

The  American 
Annual  of  Photography 

■  ■■  ANDaaa 

Photographic  Times 
Almanac  for  1905? 

•4 

There  are  only  about  a  dozen  copies  left 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Winner 
Of  The 
Grand  Prize 
1904 


At  The 

Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 


AND  MANUFACTURING  GOMPANY 

Main  OffiGe  and  Factory,  New  York  Office, 

CLINTON  AND  FULTON  STS.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Some  Pen  Points  for  Particular  People 

You  don’t  want  to  have  to  think  about  your  pen  when  you  are  writing.  The  time 
to  think  about  a  pen  is  when  you  buy  it 

Pen-making  in  its  perfection,  is  the  accomplished  ideal  of  the  great  modern  establishment 
where  STYLUS  PENS  are  made.  The  Stylus  “does  its  work  and  it  holds  its  peace” 

FIVE  STYLES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  HAND  AND  EVERY  KIND  OF  WORK 


The  Stylus  Falcon 

No.  302 

The  most  popular  of 
pens.  Holding  a  large 
quantity  of  ink,  with 
points  neither  too  coarse 
nor  too  fine.  No  pen  so 
exactly  suits  so  many 
people  in  its  action. 

6o  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  Falcon  Stub 
No.  77 

The  smoothest  stub 
pen  made.  The  point 
glides  over  the  paper 
without  perceptible  fric¬ 
tion,  while  the  shape  has 
all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Stylus  Falcon 

75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  College  Pen 

No.  I 

A  fine  pen  for  fine  writiiu 
Few  manufacturers  succeed  i 
making  a  perfect  pen  as  tine  a 
this,  as  the  process  of  slitting 
the  last  operation  of  manufai 
lure — damages  ihe  point  unles 
great  care  is  exercised.  Th 
pen  is  as  perfect  as  the  coarse 
pens,  flexible  and  durable,— 
triumph  of  pen  making. 

75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  Pen  “  S  ” 

A  smooth  Stub,  more 
flexible  than  the  Stylus 
Falcon,  No.  77.  Writers 
who  require  a  coarse 
pen  with  very  easy  ac¬ 
tion  find  the  “  Stylus  S” 
exactly  suited  to  their 
needs. 

75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus 

“  Celebrated  ”  C  Pen 

A  medium  fine  pen  for 
general  purposes.  The 
point  has  a  smooth  easy 
action.  It  almost  writes 
by  itself.  ‘  ‘  Celebrated  ” 
and  justly  so,  for  its 
many  merits. 

75  cents  per  gross. 


For  Sale  by  all  Stationer 

or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  makers 

Styles  &  Cash 

75*77  Eighth  Avenue 
302  West  Fourteenth  Stree 

New  York 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times." 
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P  ER.CIV  AL  CAR.MICHAEL 

36  Bromfield  Street  Wesleyan  Building,  Boston 


Carries  the  Largest  Stock  of  the  Unrivalled  Goerz 
Ana-stigma^t  Lenses,  Trieder  Binoculars  and 
Auschutz  Focal  Plane  Cameras  in  New  England 

Also  Graphic,  Graflex,  Reflex,  Cervtury  and  Premo  Cameras  and  Supplies 


THE  ONLY  EXCLUSIVELY  HIGH-GRADE  CAM¬ 
ERA  AND  LENS  EXCHANGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Acid  Sulphite  of  Soda 

Is  Invaluable  in  the  Dark  Room, 
and  should  form  a  part  of  every 
Photographers  Outfit. 

Acid  Sulphite,  in  connection  with  the  Hypo  baths, 
serves  to  clear  Lhe  bath,  reduces  the  time  ol  fixing  very 
considerably,  and  gives  exceptionally  clear  and  stainless 
negatives.  It  is  also  invaluable  for  fixing  lantern  slides. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  preservative  for  Pyro,  Hydrochi- 
none  or  Eikonogen  in  developers,  but  not  in  those  de¬ 
velopers  where  all  the  ingredients  are  in  one  bottle. 

Each  pint  weighs  one  and  one  quarter  pounds,  full 
weight. 

Price,  per  Pint  Bottle,  40  Cents. 


To  be  Had  oe  A  ll  Dealers. 


“Photographic  Amusements” 

NOW  READY. 

Send  in  your  order,  and  learn 
some  new  photographic  tricks. 


Mr.  Badger’s  New  Fiction 


A  Pioneer  Doctor 

By  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD 

$1*50  A  story  of  the  Seventies. 

The  Master  Feeling 

By  N.  ALMIRALL 

^  -  -  _  ‘  ‘An  unique,  clean  and  inspiring 
Sl»^^  love  story.” — St.  Louis  Mirror . 

IN  PASSION’S  DRAGNET  By  HATTIE  HORNER  LOUTHAN 

—  _  “  Never  were  love  and  its  great  counterfeit  more  strikingly, 

more  uncompromisingly  drawn.” — Nashville  A}nerican. 

Hezekiah’s  Kortship 

By  FRANK  A.  VAN  DENBURG 

^1  ^  _  “A  charming  Yankee  story." — 

J  Living  Church. 

The  Way  to  Wings 
$1.25 

A  volume  of  satires. 

— 

Ip  your  Bookseller  is  out  op  stocK.,  turtte 

RICHARD  G.  BADGER,  Publisher,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Mr.  "Badger  probably  publishes  more  good  poetry 
than  alt  other  American  publishers  combined 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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1  HE  P HO  TO  GRA  PH/C  TIMES. 


9 

HAVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best 

r^cnlrc  arp  rmlw  nrnHiirpH  F»v  th#=*  h<=>Qt  n 


> 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


P 


ICTURES  MOUNTED 


WITH 


1  HIGGINS’ 

! PHOTO 
! MOUNTER 


results  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and 
means— the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other 
mounting  can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting 
paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER, 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 


At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulats 

free  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


LONDON. 


Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  -  -  ) 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  Street,  \ 


Brooklyn,  N  Y. 
U.  S.  A. 


>©©©©©#©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


Illustrated  Postcards  Photograph,  Design,  etc. 

FINEST  PHOTO-PRINTING  Mk.  12,— per  thousand. 

„  HANDCOLOURED  „  20,—  „ 

Paul  HERRMANN  Neue  Winterfeldstrasse,  8,  E. 


Samples  franco. 

I 


Announcement 


UR  Standard  Nickel  and  Silver  Nega¬ 
tive  Meter  may  now  be  bad  for  use 
with  Uniform  System  (U.  S.)  Dia¬ 
phragms.  Price,  Nickel,  $2.50  com¬ 
plete;  Solid  Silver,  $5.00  complete.  Unless 
otherwise  ordered  we  send  meters  for  use  with 
Focal  Fraction  (F/)  System.  U.  S.  Speed  Cards 
will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  price,  Five 
Cents.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  we  send  F/ 
Speed  Cards. 

Send  in  your  meter  case  only  and  sixty  five  cents  and  we 
will  fit  U.  S  glass  and  dial  thereto  and  return  it  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail,  together  with  new  U.  S.  Speed  Card,  instruction 
book  and  packet  of  sensitive  paper. 

N.  B. — We  have  improved  our,  Silver  Gem 
Exposure  Meters:  if  you  would  own  the  best 
meter  ever  produced,  you  will  order  one  im¬ 
mediately.  Size  of  a  lady’s  watch,  solid  silver, 
$3.50  complete.  These  meters  are  adapted  for 
use  with  F/  diaphragms  only. 


Send  for  Illustr  ated  Circulars ,  descriptive 
of  our  Print  Meter  at  $2.50  complete , 
and  Shutter  Speed  Tester  at  $1.50. 

The  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Co. 

237-D  South  Fourth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARK. 


J.  K.  ADAMS, 

Successor  to  BUTTS  &  ADAMS, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 


457  and  459  Washington  Street, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA !  EXTRA ! !  EXTRA ! ! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  1  2  Now 
Ready.  Do  not  purchase  un¬ 
til  you  have  seen  this  list. 

It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.  Y.  Camera  Exhange,  114  Fulton  SI 


for  acceptable  Ideas. 

State  if  patented. 
THE  PATENT  RECORD, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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An  Avenue  of  White  Pines 


Profusely  illustrated  from  unusually  fine  photographs,  taken 
by  the  author,  of  trees,  blossoms,  fruit  and  leaves 

“  Gaze  at  ‘The  Swamp  While  Oak  in  Early  Spring,’  saunter  down  ‘An  Avenue  of  White  Pines,’ 
contemplate  the  framework  of  ‘The  Swamp  White  Oak  in  Winter,’  examine  the  quality  of  the  leaves  and 
acorns  of  the  English  oak,  that  stand  out  from  the  page  crisp  and  clear  as  from  the  hand  of  a  master 
worker  in  antique  bronze,  or  marvel  at  the  haze  of  citron-gold  bloom  that  envelopes  the  Norway  maple 
in  almost  the  glory  of  Autumn  color.  For  this  is  essentially  a  book  of  the  tree  in  and  of  the  landscape,  as 
well  as  of  the  intimate  and  pictorial  value  of  tree  flowers.” — New  York  Times. 

Cloth,  sq ,  8vo.  gilt  top,  $1,50  net  (postage  1 8c.) 


FOR  SALE  BY 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

39  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  th®m  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Do  Not  Forget 


THE 

June  Competition! 


ENTRIES  CLOSE  MAY  10th. 


What  do  you  think  would  make  an 
interesting  or  novel  subject 
for  competition  ? 


THE  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 
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50  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  .HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 


A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 


MUNN  &  Co.36,B,oad"a*  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

iGme  Amateur  Rotaru  Burnisher. 

FULL  NICKEL  FINISH. 


Illustrated  Artistic  Encyclopedia 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature  with  living  models. 


}(  in.  with  Oil  or  Gas  Heater,  $6.00. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Illustrated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  “  Le  Photogramme, *' 


VIA  Nf  FACTORED  BY 


17  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


CME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

HE  PROFESSIONAL  AND 

lMATEUR  photographer 

REPRESENTS  THE  BEST  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


STEREOPTICONS 

We  handle  a  complete  Line 
of  these  Goods  and  Supplies 

Our  1904  Catalogue  shows  them 
as  well  as  a  complete  line  of  the  finest  PhO  I  OGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES.  We  send  you  this  little 
book  free,  at  your  request.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 

JAS.  H.  SMITH  &  CO.,  350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


ubscription  $1.00  per  year ,  or  Sample  Copy 
10  ce?its  fro7?v  your  dealer,  or 

R0FESSI0NAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 
UBLISHING  COMPANY 

220  Washington  Stieet,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IT 

OES  WITH 


LIST  MAILED 
ON  REQUEST 


REE! 


FREE! 


No.  20  BARGAIN  LIST 

Lenses,  Cameras,  Backgrounds,  Etc 

WRITE 

ALPH  J.  GOLSEN,  Chicago 


“ VELVETA” 
Folding  Background 

FOR  HOME  PORTRAITURE 
Size  5ft.  x  6  ft.,  $1.50 

Sent  Post  Paid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price 

HUB  SCENIC  COMPANY 

1  Brandon  Street 

Write  for  Booklet  Boston,  Mass. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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The  Photo  Engravers’  Machinery 

built  by  John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work 
rapidly  and  well ;  is  simple  and  easy  to 
handle,  and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 
We  have  large  and  small  machines  for 
large  and  small  plants.  ------ 


W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams’  Photographic  Book; 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  FOR  THE  BEGINNER 
i uno.  Illustrated 

Cloth ,  $1.25  .  \  Paper ,  73-  cents 

A  treatise  for  the  amateur  by  one  whose  experience  as 
photographer  and  as  an  editor  of  the  Photographic  Tim> 
the  American  Annual  of  Photography,  and  the  Phoi 
graphic  Instructor ,  fits  him  especially  to  prepare  a  han 
book  for  the  ordinary  work. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 

8 vo,  Cloth,  Decorated 

Full  Gilt ,  in  a  box,  $2.50 

T his  volume  seeks  to  aid  the  more  advanced  ptiotographi 
working  on  the  assumption  that  the  reader  has  master* 
the  technicalities  of  photography,  and  now  desires  to  ma 
better  pictures. 

IN  NATURE’S  IMAGE 

.•.  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  Decorated 

Full  Gilt,  $2.50 

CHAPTERS  ON  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPH 

In  this  book  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  high 
branches  of  pictorial  work,  portraiture,  genre,  etc.,  etc. 

Sold  by  The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n,  39  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  Cit 

Carbona  Self  Toning  Paper 

Matt  Surface.  Gives  Rich  Browns. 

Easier  to  Work  than  Blue  Print. 

Carbona  Water  Tone  Paper 

The  Photo  Era  says  of  it:  “It 
combines  the  qualities  of  the  sepia 
and  theplatinum  water  tonepapers.” 

Carbona  P.  0.  P.  Paper 

Gives,  without  any  extra  trouble  or 
expense,  a  rich  variety  of  tones  rang¬ 
ing  from  warm  sepia  to  carbon  black. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


THE  PERFECT  TRIMMER  AT  LAS 


The  20th  Century  Ball-Bearing  Trimmer. 

Price  with  10  extra  wheels,  $1.50. 

Mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  pri 


THE  CARBONA  COMPANY, 

Send  Postal  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


Saint  Paul, 
Minn. 


WILLIAM  H.  MURPHY  &  CO., 


12  EAST  15th  STREET, 


NEW  YOR 


NOTHING  ws  mm  m  the  kgdm  5AVE  the  homing  pen  of  the  stripling 


IT  WAS’NT  A  STYLUS  OR  Y00  COOLANT  HAVE  HEARD  IT 


THE 

STYLUS  RET 

A  sample  package  sent  free  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  request  by 

STYLES  &  CASH 

Nos.  75-77  Eighth  Avem 
302  West  Fourteenth  Stre 
NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 


VOL.  XXXVII 
Dollar  per  Annum 


MAY,  1905 


No.  5 

Single  Copies,  10  Cents 


“^Photographic 


Times 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to 

The  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography  - 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING,  ASSOCIATION.- 
39  UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ANSCO 

NON-CURLING 

DAYLIGHT¬ 

LOADING 

FILMS 


Every  photographer  desires  to  use  the  most 
reliable  material. 

ANSCO  FILMS  are  absolutely  reliable  and 

uniform  and  every  roll  is  guaranteed. 

They  produce  negatives  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  the  great  latitude  in  exposure  and  development 
assure  results  under  the  most  trying  conditions 

of  light. 

LA  n  FUDE  for  the  Amateur  means  that  he 
can  under-expose  or  over-expose  ANSCO  FILMS  to 
quite  a  degree  and  still  obtain  good  printing 
negatives. 

ADAPTED  FOR  USE  IN  ALL  FILM  CAMERAS 

If  you  are  unable  to  purchase  ANSCO  FILMS 
from  your  regular  dealer,  write  us  and  we  will  give 
you  the  address  where  you  can. 

THE  ANTHONY  &  SCOVILL  CO. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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Copyright  IQ04  by 
Life  Publishing  Co. 


Do  you  do  your  own  developing  and 
printing  ?  If  so,  you  will  appreciate 
this  appropriate  picture  for  your  den. 

Sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on 
.  .  .  receipt  of  $1.00,  by  .  .  . 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square  New  York 
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39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Enclosed  is  in  payment  for 

months  subscription  to  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  beginning  ’with  the 


number . 


Name 

Street  Address 


City 


County 


State 


All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance.  To  avoid  all  risks,  we  prefer  remittances  by 
Express  Money  Orders,  Draft  on  New  York,  Post  Office  Money  Orders,  Postal  Notes,  or 
Registered  Letter.  Add  ten  cents  to  subscription  price  when  personal  checks  are  sent,  to  cover 
collection  charges. 
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Buy  the  .  .  . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS 

Made  by 

THE  R.OTOGRAPH  COMPANY 

771  East  164th  Street  ^  ^  New  York 

ROTOGRAPH  BROMIDE  papers  yield  prints  so  nearly  to  those  of  platinum  that 
a  difference  can  hardiy  be  detected.  Thejr  have  a  fine  matt  surface  and  are  best 
adapted  for  contact  prints  and  enlargements,  and  can  be  strongly  recommended 
to  the  professional  and  amateur  for  its  regularity  of  working.  Made  in  hard  and 
soft  working  emulsions. 

ROTOX  paper  is  a  developing  paper,  which  unites  the  advantages  of  the  Bromide 
papers  with  those  of  the  printing-out  papers.  In  its  composition  it  is  entirely  different 
from  all  other  gas-light  papers,  as  is  indicated  by  the  color,  when  the  combination  of 
silver  is  reduced  by  the  light.  Prints  from  negatives  too  thin  for  other  papers. 

EMERA  is  a  printing-out  paper  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  yielding  prints  rich  in 
detail  and  rendering  perfectly  the  finest  gradations  of  the  negative. 

T1  ROTOGRAPH  CARBON  papers  have  an  emulsion  which  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  make,  a  fact  that  shows  itself  principally  by  the  ease  by  which  manipulation 
is  regulated  according  to  desire.  The  development  is  carried  on  with  a  much  lower 
temperature  of  water  and  this  permits  of  greater  control. 

CARBON  FOLIOS.  The  Carbon  emulsion  coated  upon  a  celluloid  film  base,  the 
principal  advantages  of  which  are,  direct  transparencies  without  transfer,  non-reversed  images, 
without  using  a  temporary  support  or  making  a  double  transfer.  Write  for  direction  sheets  and 
copy  of  Photo  Critic  giving  fuller  information  and  prices. 


I  will  give  $50  in  cash 
for  instructions  for  the 
most  novel  use  to  be 
made  of  the 


“E.W.N.”  Blue  Print  Powders 


10  cents  worth  will  give 
you  enough  to  experi¬ 
ment  with,  from 


E.  W.  NEWCOMB  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


Or  From  Dealers.  “Camerists’  Guide”  Free. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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When  purchasing  ©c  Developer  plea.se  be  pa.rticula.r  to  specify 


SCHERJNG’S 

THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  FAVORABLY  KNOWN'BKAND. 

Put  up  with  labels  and  seals  as  per  facsimiles  here  given. 
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registered. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  LAST— FOURTH— EDITION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  PHARMACOPOEIA.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


GALLIC  ACln 

V  RESUBLIMED 

rssE.SCHERING,^ 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST,  BERLIN.GERMANY. 


See  tha^t  you  get  the  Genuine  “SCHEMING  S/* 

EXCELLED  BY  NONE. 


SEND  ORDERS  TO  YOUR  DEALERS. 


The  Newest  Joy 
in  Photography 


Just  to  “show  you"  cv. 
sample  print. 
Postpaid  for  25  cents. 


THE  SENSATION  OF  THE  HOUR. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  WHICH  YIELDS. 


Sample  dozen  packages 
with  sample  pictvire 
a.rvd  sensitizer,  post¬ 
paid,  4x  5  or  smaller, 
$1.00,  5x7  $1.50. 


PRINTS  IN  COLOR  OF  NATURE  from  an  ordin- 

v _ _ _ - —  ary  landscape 

negative  with  one  printing  and  one  development.  Prints 
developed  in  water.  No  special  apparatus. 

Will  be  on  Sale  at  all  Dealers. 

HOWE  Sc  HALL,  88*90  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 
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HOUSE  BUILDING 

- -AND= 

HOME- MAKING 


A  FREE  BOOKLET 

Telling  you  how  we  can  help  you  to 

Build  and  FurnisK  your  Home 

•  •  •  irv  ci  •  •  • 

Simple  arid  Practical  Way 

That  will  be  satisfying  and  yet  not  expensive. 

SENT  FREE  TO  YOUR  ADDRESS 


We  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  we  came  to  make 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  FURNITURE;  how  we  got  the  beautiful  finish 
that  makes  the  wood  itself  so  interesting,  and  how  you  can  get 
the  same  effects  in  the  wood-work  and  floors  of  your  house. 

WHY  OUR  LEATHERS  AND  FABRICS  have  the  beautiful  textures 
and  colors,  that  are  so  much  admired. 

We  would  also  like  you  to  know  more  about 

OUR  HAND-WROUGHT  METAL  WORK,  which  adds  so  much  of 
human  interest  to  the  general  scheme. 

OUR  NEEDLEWORK,  HOMECRAFT,  and  many  other  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  will  interest  you. 


Send  your  address  to 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  -v*  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Trees 


BY  J.  HORACE  MCFARLAND 


An  Avenue  or  White  Pines 


Profusely  illustrated  from  unusually  fine  photographs,  taken 
by  the  author,  of  trees,  blossoms,  fruit  and  leaves 

“  Gaze  at  ‘  The  Swamp  White  Oak  in  Early  Spring,’  saunter  down  ‘  An  Avenue  of  White  I  ines, 
contemplate  the  framework  of  ‘The  Swamp  White  Oak  in  Winter,’  examine  the  quality  of  the  leaves  and 
acorns  of  the  English  oak,  that  stand  out  from  the  page  crisp  and  clear  as  from  the  hand  of  a  master 
worker  in  antique  bronze,  or  marvel  at  the  haze  of  citron-gold  bloom  that  envelopes  the  Norway  maple 
in  almost  the  glory  of  Autumn  color.  For  this  is  essentially  a  book  of  the  tree  in  and  of  the  landscape,  as 
well  as  of  the  intimate  and  pictorial  value  of  tree  flowers.” — New  1  ork  Times. 

Cloth ,  sq.  8vo.  gilt  top,  $i.50  net  (postage  1 8c.) 
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OUR  Classifed  List  of  Books  on  Photography  describes  all  the  books  in 
print  about  photography  and  its  applications.  You  can  have  a  copy, 
post  free,  on  request.  Here  we  mention  simply  a  few  little  monographs 
of  peculiar  interest  because  they  deal  with  practical  work  in  a  very 
interesting  way. 

FIGURE  COMPOSITION  . 

By  Henry  R.  Poore,  A.N.A.,  whose  larger  book  on  “Pictorial  Composition”  is  known 
as  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject.  In  “  Figure  Composition  ”  Mr.  Poore  confines 
himself  to  the  treatment  of  single  figures  and  groups  in  portraiture,  giving  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  (No.  64  of  The  Photo-Miniature  Series.) 
Price,  25  Cents. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ADVERTISING 

By  Joseph  H.  Adams,  an  expert  in  this  difficult  branch  of  work.  Tells  how  to  make 
pictures  suitable  for  the  illustration  of  advertisements,  booklets,  calendars  and  other 
pictorial  announcements,  and  how  to  sell  photographs  to  the  advertiser.  A  mine  of 
profitable  information.  With  many  examples  of  the  work.  (No.  63  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

DEVELOPMENT  PRINTING  PAPERS 

A  complete  and  practical  hand-book  to  the  successful  manipulation  of  Velox  and 
other  papers  of  this  class,  covering  the  ground  thoroughly  and  giving  formulae  and 
instructions  at  every  point  of  the  work.  The  only  hand-book  to  these  papers  which 
are  being  more  and  more  used  by  professional  photographers.  (No.  46  of  The 
Photo-Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

The  latest  book  on  the  development  of  the  negative,  giving  the  methods  of  Hurter 
&  Driffield,  Watkins,  Wallace,  Alves  and  others;  clearly  and  interestingly  written 
to  show  the  advantages  of  modern  methods  and  the  important  factors — time  and 
temperature  as  compared  with  the  old  hit-and-miss  system.  (No.  66  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

FINISHING  THE  NEGATIVE 

By  George  E.  Brown.  An  encyclopedic  treatise  on  all  the  processes  which  come 
between  fixing  the  negative  and  printing — fixing,  washing,  drying,  intensifying, 
reducing,  retouching,  varnishing,  etc.  The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  book  on 
its  subject.  160  pages  ;  illustrated.  Cloth  bound.  Price,  $1.25. 

THE  “CAMERA  NOTES”  PROCESS  FOR  THE 
GLYCERINE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLATINOTYPES 

By  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Joseph  T.  Keiley.  An  account  of  their  experiments  and 
working  methods,  with  facsimile  reproductions  from  prints  in  black  and  white  and 
colors  showing  the  effects  obtained.  12pp.  illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  George  E.  Mellen.  The  only  hand-book  telling  how  to  make  panoramic  views 
with  ordinary  view  camera  and  print  from  three  or  more  negatives  on  one  sheet  of 
paper  without  showing  the  joining  lines.  Illustrated.  Price,  25  Cents. 
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THE  UNIT  BOOKS 

ARE  UNLIKE  ALL  OTHER  BOOKS  PUBLISHED 

THEY  DIFFER  IN  THE  SELECTION 

We  do  not  publish  dull  books  merely  because  dry-as-dust  critics  have  approved  of  them.  The 
books  we  publish  must  possess  the  human  quality ,  making  them  as  interesting  as  human  nature  itself. 

THEY  DIFFER  IN  THE  EDITING 

Most  annotated  editions  are  machine-made ;  as  you  read  them  you  are  conscious  of  the  more 
or  less  skillful  use  of  scissors  and  paste.  The  editorial  work  on  the  Unit  texts  is  just  as  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  general  reader  as  it  is  accurate  to  the  scholar. 

THEY  DIFFER  IN  THE  MAKING 

.  We  are  so  particular  about  our  typography  and  binding  that  we  have  secured  a  volume 
which  has  been  described  by  good  judges  of  book-making  as  “  distinctive,”  “genuinely  good  ” 
“pleasing  in  its  artistic  self-restraint.” 

THEY  DIFFER  IN  THE  SELLING 

The  word  unit  stands  for  a  novel  system  of  pricing  which  is  eminently  just  and  reasonable. 
It  has  been  welcomed  by  book-buyers  because  it  appeals  to  their  sense  of  fairness. 


NUMBERS 

I — THE  MARBLE  FAUN.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
21  units  (524  pp.),  paper  42c,  cloth  72c,  leather  92c. 

LETTERS  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.  15  units  (399  pp.),  paper  32c,  cloth  62c, 
leather  82c. 

i-TALES  OF  MYSTERY.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  21  units 
(507  pp).,  paper  42c,  cloth  72c,  leather  92c. 

1— LI  FE  OF  JESUS.  Ernest  Renan.  19  units  (452  pp.), 
paper  38c,  cloth  68c,  leather  88c. 


NOW  READY 

5—  PRUE  AND  I.  George  William  Curtis.  8  units 

(176  pp.),  paper  16c,  cloth  46c,  leather  66c. 

6—  DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  AMERICANS. 

Mrs.  Trollope.  17  units  (402  pp.),  paper  34c,  cloth 
64c,  leather  84c. 

7—  STUDY  OF  WORDS.  Archbishop  Trench.  13  units 

(320  pp.),  paper  26c,  cloth  56c,  leather  76c. 

8—  NATIONAL  DOCUMENTS.  21  units  (504  pp.),  paper 

42c,  cloth  72c,  leather  92c. 


A  dd  S  cents  per  volume  for  postage.  Send  remittance  with  your  order  in  manner  most  convenient  to  you  to 


UNIT  BOOK  CO.,  1  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
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ATTRACTIVE  BOOHS  and  PICTURES 


OLD  MASTERS  AND  NEW 

By  Kenyon  Cox.  A  series  of  essays  in  Art  Criticism,  covering  the  field  from  the 
Renaissance  down,  and  full  of  suggestion  and  point.  $1.50  net;  postage  extra. 

THE  CANTERBURY  TALES 

By  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  A  prose  version,  for  modern  readers,  by  Percy  McKaye, 
author  of  “The  Canterbury  Pilgrims.”  Illustrations  in  color  bv  Walter 
Appleton  Clark.  $2.50  net. 

PICTURES  BY  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS 

Reproductions  of  Mr.  Watts’  most  famous  pictures,  with  accompanying  extracts  from 
English  verse  and  prose.  4to,  in  box,  $5.00. 

SOME  ARTISTIC  PORTFOLIOS 

“A  Portfolio  of  Real  Children.”  By  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  $3.00.  “A  Portfolio  of 
Paul  Helleu’s  Drawings,”  $3.00.  “A  New  Portfolio  of  Paul  Helleu’s  Drawings,” 
$3.00.  “  Thomas  Mitchell  Peirce  Portfolio,”  $3.00. 

Send  for  attracti-dc  illustrated  Catalogue. 


FOX.  DUFFIELD  (El  COMPANY 

the  international  quarterly  36  East  21st  Street,  New  York 
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BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 


NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY 


This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  amateurs, 
professionals,  and  even  those  who  are  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography. 

IT  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

FORTY-NINE  CHAPTERS  AND  OVER  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  PAGES  OF  READING  MATTER  and  illustrations, 
packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 
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44  OPPORTUNITY.” 

BY  WALTER  SPRANGE. 


WITH  the  old  maxim — 

“When  in  doubt,  fa¬ 
vor  the  doubt  ” — the 
writer  does  not 
agree.  Frequent 
lilures  to  make  exposures  for  nega- 
ves  at  the  immediate  time,  while  the 
pportunity  existed,  has  more  often 
lan  not  resulted  in  grievous  after  dis- 
ppointment. 


conditions,  and  that  a  perfect  rendering 
of  the  subject  is  dependent  upon  a  va¬ 
riety  of  factors,  many  of  which  are  be¬ 
yond  human  control.  Hence,  should 
one  desire  to  attain  the  ideal  of  the 
mind’s  eye,  many  failures  may  result 
before  that  happy  goal  is  reached. 

The  hand  of  man  is  also  very  apt  to 
encroach  and  upset  all  one’s  cherished 
plans,  and  with  a  pastime  like  photogra- 


These  neglected  opportunities  of  the 
ist  have  taught  the  writer  that  when 
1  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  mak- 
ig  an  exposure,  it  is  better  to  scorn 
ie  doubt  and  make  the  exposure  while 
ie  opportunity  to  do  so  is  presented, 
ither  than  to  trust  to  the  future  for 
lother  opportunity. 

It  is  in  making  studies  of  out-of-door 
|ork  more  especially  that  one  soon 
arns  that  nature  is  constantly  altering 


phy  that  is  so  dependent  upon  these 
two  agencies,  one  can  never  be  certain 
what  the  future  may  bring,  nor  whether 
a  neglected  opportunity  of  making  an 
exposure  can  ever  be  recovered. 

While  it  is  well,  perhaps,  not  to  take 
life  too  seriously,  it  is  better  policy  to 
make  every  possible  provision  for  the 
unexpected  in  case  that  may  happen, 
and  in  negative  making  the  unexpected 
does  certainly  seem  to  be  an  important 
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factor.  The  cost  of  dry  plates  is  so 
slight,  compared  with  all  the  other  ex¬ 
penses  attendant  upon  the  search  for 
subjects  for  exposure,  that  one  can  cheer¬ 
fully  bear  with  the  slight  loss  of  a  few 
dry  plates  exposed  under  doubtful  con¬ 
ditions,  and  if  more  favorable  opportun¬ 
ities  for  making  exposures  of  the  same 
objects  occur  later  on  so  much  the  better. 

Almost  any  one  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  amateur  work  will  agree 
with  the  statement  that  of  all  the  nega¬ 
tives  most  valued  those  that  were  not 
made  when  the  opportunity  offered  are 


the  ones  that  would  be  most  appre¬ 
ciated  were  they  in  existence. 

It  is  quite  a  common  experience  for 
amateurs  after  they  have  reached  a 
splendid  field  rich  in  subjects  for  ex¬ 
posure  to  fail  to  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  fact  at  the  time.  It  is  not  until 
after  they  have  left  this  rich  field  that 
they  realize  the  value  of  the  negatives 
they  never  “  took  ”  while  there. 

Very  often  one  will  wait  for  clouds, 
only  to  learn  that  when  the  clouds  ap¬ 


pear  other  conditions  fail.  Frequently 
clouds  are  followed  by  rain  or  by  dis¬ 
mal  atmospheric  conditions,  or  mayhap 
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the  light  will  fail  entirely.  Of  course 
we  all  soon  learn  that  it  is  after  the 
storm  is  over  that  the  cloud  effects  are 


at  their  best,  although  as  a  rule  the) 
disperse  or  dissolve  very  rapidly. 

Then  there  is  that  bane  to  the  pic 
turesque,  “  modern  improvements,”  se 
called.  The  writer  was  amused  upor 
reading  in  a  recent  article  a  wail  fron 
a  literary  genius  down  in  Maine,  be 
cause  his  neighbors  do  not  dress  up  ir 
their  “  Sunday  best  ”  during  the  sum 
mer  for  the  delight  and  benefit  of  the 
city  folks  who  visit  there  during  thai 
season.  He  advocates  clearing  off  the 


weeds  and  planting  flowers,  paintim 
the  farm  buildings  and  “  fixing  up  ”  al 
around  the  farm  generally. 

Another  writer,  in  a  recent  article 
congratulates  the  summer  visitors  tc 
New  England  on  the  fact  that  the 
wealthier  city  residents  are  gradualh 
buying  up  the  old  farms  and  making 
fine  places  of  them.  Also,  that  they  are 
rapidly  occupying  all  the  sightly  spot: 
along  the  seashore,  and  are  beautifying 
them  by  sodding  down  and  planting 
‘‘thus  aiding  Nature  in  her  work  o 
making  the  world  beautiful.” 
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It  is  this  modern  improvement  idea 
that  is  rapidly  wiping  out  our  natural 
scenery  and  rendering  true  artistic  pict¬ 
ure-making  an  impossibility. 


roadways  are  far  preferable  in  summer 
to  gravel  sidewalks  and  treeless  high¬ 
ways. 

A  path  along  the  coast  on  the  sea- 


LONE  TREE. 

The  man  from  the  city  who  invests 
in  a  country  home  should  leave  the  city 
behind  him  when  he  goes  into  the  coun- 


Walter  Sprange. 

shore  is  far  more  enjoyable  to  visitors 
than  a  summer  cottage,  when  the  owner 
fences  off  the  path  and  compels  pedes¬ 


S POUTING  HORN.  Walter  Sprange. 


try,  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  retain 
the  rural  aspect  of  his  summer  retreat. 
Indeed,  that  is  what  he  went  to  the 
country  for.  Grassy  lanes  and  shady 


trians  to  desert  the  seashore  and  take 
to  the  inland  highway. 

In  New  England,  some  seashore  towns 
have  been  laudably  vigilant  in  insist- 
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ing  upon  keeping  ancient  footpaths 
along  the  seashore  open  to  the  public, 
while  other  towns  are  neglectful  of  the 
future  career  of  their  towns  as  summer 


resorts,  and  carelessly  permit  summer 
residents  who  purchase  estates  along 
their  coast  lines  to  close  up  the  original 
footpaths,  one  after  -another,  until  the 
public  are  driven  away  from  them. 
When  such  a  course  has  been  permitted 
for  a  length  of  time,  the  right  of  way 
along  the  shore  which  has  existed  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost  beyond  recovery, 
except  by  purchase  at  a  heavy  cost. 

Another  innovation  that  is  destroy¬ 
ing  the  picturesque  all  over  this  coun¬ 
try  at  the  present  time  are  the  over¬ 
head  telegraph,  telephone  and  trolley 
wires,  and  the  posts  that  support  them. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the 
amateur  who  can  yet  find 
seashore  or  country 
scenery  without  having 
these  nuisances  conspicu¬ 
ously  presented  in  their 
views. 

Of  the  illustrations  ac¬ 
companying  this  article, 
the  little  prefix,  “Yankee 
Doodle,”  is  a  fair  instance 
of  the  advantage  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  exposure  while  one 
can  do  so.  The  painting 
is  one  of  America’s  most 
famous  original  master-pieces,  and  has 
been  viewed  by  thousands  of  people 
in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  It  was 
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painted  by  A.  M.  Willard, and  pre 
sented  to  the  town  of  Marblehead 
Mass.,  by  Col.  John  A.  Devereux.  I 
is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  library  o 
Abbott  Hall,  in  Marblehead,  but  no  oik 
is  permitted  to  photograph  it — probabh 
because  in  their  efforts  to  do  so  ama 
teurs  interfere  with  the  readers. 

The  bird’s-eye  view  illustrates  a  ven 
good  method  for  avoiding  wires  anc 
poles  where  there  is  a  high  point  in  tin 
vicinity  from  which  to  make  an  expos 
ure,  and  the  views  of  the  three  Swamp 
scott  beaches  showT  these  beaches  a; 
they  appear  since  they  have  beer 
cleared  of  buildings,  which  had  beer 


occupied  by  fishermen  and  their  families 
for  so  long  a  time  that  their  squatter’s 
rights  to  the  land  had  to  be  purchased  by 
the  town  before  the  build¬ 
ings  could  be  removed. 

The  “  Lone  Tree  ”  is  the 
only  tree  upon  the  neck  of 
land,  almost  two  miles 
long,  between  Nahant  and 
Lynn,  in  Massachusetts. 
This  stretch  of  land,  bor¬ 
dered  by  the  sea  on  either 
side,  has  been  handed  over 
to  the  City  of  Boston,  and 
is  now  a  part  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  metropolitan  park 
system. 

No  doubt  the  tree  will 
soon  vanish  and  more  poles  be  planted 
in  its  stead. 

“  Spouting  Horn  ”  and  “Castle  Rock” 
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are  two  of  the  numerous  objects  which 
attract  thousands  of  amateurs  to  Na- 
hant.  This  town  has  zealously  guarded 
the  rights  of  the  public  to  the  aboriginal 
footpaths  around  its  rock-bound  shores 
by  keeping  them  open,  and,  in  due  time, 
this  broad  policy  will  prove  to  its 
advantage. 

“  Egg  Rock,”  the  lone  sentinel  in 
Massachusetts  Bay,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  objects  for  the  camerist  in 


this  vicinity.  Many  excursion  boats 
sail  up  to  and  around  it,  and  many 
cameras  are  levelled  at  it  ;  but  the  re¬ 
sults  are  generally  failures,  because  of 
the  motion  of  the  boats.  A  distant  view 
of  “  Egg  Rock  ”  is  easy  enough  to  gain, 
but  near  views  of  it  generally  turn  out 
to  be  a  blur.  The  writer  has  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  pho¬ 
tographing  it,  but  only  one  good  nega¬ 
tive  has  been  the  result  so  far. 


THE  FERNS. 


FUENTERRABIA  (From  the  £1,000  Kodak  Exhibition). 

By  courtesy  of  the  Ea.stma.7i  Kodak  Co. 


Dr.  O’Connel. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

(/«  Six  Parts.) 

PART  IV. 


A  CHAPTER  or  two  back  —  in 
Part  II.,  to  be  exact  —  I 
hinted  at  revelations  to 
i  come  a  n  e  n  t  photographic 
fakes  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Ordinarily,  a  photographic  fake 
is  understood  to  be  something  done  in 
photography  by  other  than  what  are 
termed  legitimate  photographic  means. 
Thus,  retouching  on  the  print  is  termed 
by  some  faking;  and  double  printing 
spoken  of  in  the  same  way  by  others. 
But  in  newspaperdom,  a  fake  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  something  made  up  out  of 
whole  cloth;  a  fake  story  is  one  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  writer’s  brain,  and 
nowhere  else;  a  faked  picture  is  one 
which  was  ‘‘  drawn  from  a  description 
furnished  by  an  eye-witness,”  etc.,  etc. 
So  a  newspaper  photograph  which  is  a 
fake  may  be  perfectly  legitimate  from 
a  purely  photographic  standpoint,  and 
yet  a  most  bare-faced  lie  from  the  rival 
newspapers’  point  of  view.  For,  in¬ 
stance,  at  the  time  of  the  Fitzsimmons- 
Corbett  mill  in  the  West,  when  the 
Cornishman  administered  a  lesson  in 
anatomy  to  the  gentleman  fighter,  sev¬ 
eral  Eastern  papers  had  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  famous  knock-out 
blow  before  their  readers  the  next 
day.  Now  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  send  a  negative  or  a  print  three 
thousand  miles  in  twenty-four  hours; 
yet  so  true  to  life  were  some  of  these 
pictures,  that  most  people  who  stopped 
to  think  about  it  at  all  were  much  puz¬ 
zled  to  know  how  the  pictures  were 
secured 

I  saw  the  thing  done,  so  I  know. 
And  this  was  the  wav  of  it:  I  was  visit- 
ing  at  that  time,  on  leave,  and,  of  course, 


spent  most  of  my  time  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  offices  of  the  cities  to  which  I  went. 
That’s  your  newspaper  man  all  over.  I 
knew  the  photographic  boss  of  one  of  the 
somewhat  yellow  Eastern  papers  very 
well,  and  he  invited  me  to  come  up  to 
his  shop  and  see  him  make  a  Fitz- 
Corbett  picture.  The  news  came  East, 
I  believe,  about  four  or  five-thirty  in 
the  afternoon — it’s  so  long  ago  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  forgetting —  but,  any¬ 
way,  I  remember  he  had  plenty  of  time. 
As  soon  as  the  full  telegraph  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  blow  was  sent  in,  it  was 
brought  to  my  friend  by  the  sporting 
editor,  and  together  they  repaired  to 
the  gallery.  There  wre  found  two  pugs, 
as  nearly  like  Corbett  and  Fitz  in  build 
as  possible,  who  had  been  engaged 
beforehand.  The  sporting  editor  read 
the  news  to  them  several  times,  and 
then  they  attempted  to  strike  the  posi¬ 
tions,  as  nearly  like  the  real  thing 
which  had  happened  that  afternoon, 
as  possible.  Elalf  a  dozen  flashlight 
photos  were  made  of  these  postures, 
and  bromide  prints  made  of  these  by 
the  lantern,  to  a  pre-arranged  scale. 
Waiting  ready  to  be  attached  were 
excellent  photos  of  Corbett  and  Fitz, 
just  the  heads  and  necks,  and  made 
to  the  same  scale.  These  were  care¬ 
fully  pasted  on,  in  place  of  the  real 
heads  of  the  pugs  who  had  posed,  and 
then  the  whole  taken  by  the  sporting 
editor  to  his  artist,  who  drew  m  from 
imagination— I  beg  pardon, '‘from  the 
description  of  an  eye-witness  ” — the  ring 
and  the  surrounding  crowd.  He  also 
touched  up  the  joint,  which  was  further 
tampered  with  in  the  half-tone  plate 
until  it  was  entirely  eliminated,  and 


J.  Donehower 
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then  the  whole  was  printed  on  a  rather 
better  grade  of  paper  than  was  usually 
used,  forming  the  principal  feature  of 
the  “illustrated  sporting  supplement,” 
which  was  a  big  part  of  this  particular 
paper. 

But  this  fake  isn’t  a  circumstance  to 
another  in  connection  with  a  fight  which 
I  heard  of.  The  mill  in  question,  I 
believe,  was  the  Sharkey-Jeffries  affair, 
of  which  an  excellent  set  of  motion-pic¬ 
tures  were  shown  pretty  much  all  over 
the  United  States.  I  haven’t  a  doubt 
but  what  these  motion  pictures  were 
genuine  enough,  although  I  didn’t  see 
them  made,  but  I  was  told  by  a  motion- 
picture  man  that  a  rival  company,  which 
had  been  unable  to  secure  the  origi¬ 
nal,  secured  two  big  fighters  to  fight 
twenty  rounds  with  blackened  faces,  and 
that  this  was  motion-pictured  and  re¬ 
produced  as  the  real  thing!  The  object 
of  the  darkened  faces,  of  course,  was  to 
keep  the  fraud  from  being  discovered; 
and  as  the  men  were  only  shown  in 
motion,  it  passed  muster.  Mind,  I  was 
told  all  this — I  can’t  vouch  for  it;  but 
there  is,  after  all,  nothing  very  surpris¬ 
ing  in  it,  when  you  consider  what  fakes 
the  motion-picture  people  are  all  the 
time  getting  off.  How  any  sane  person 
can  believe  that  a  motion-picture  out¬ 
fit  can  be  taken  on  a  battlefield  and 
worked  directly  in  front  of  a  lot  of  rifle¬ 
men  firing  directly  at  the  camera,  I 
don’t  see;  but  you  hear  “  Oh !  ”  and  “Ah!” 
“  Weren’t  those  men  brave,  George,  who 
took  that  picture  at  San  Juan  Hill?” 
etc.,  etc.,  all  over  the  theatre  when  those 
interesting  but  fraudulent  pictures  are 
being  shown.  In  some  of  those  works 
of  art  it  is  half  fake  and  half  real,  which 
makes  it  all  the  harder  to  detect — as  in 
the  train  robbery  films,  as  effective  a 
drama  as  was  ever  played  before  the 
machine.  The  tram  is  real — hired  for 
the  occasion;  so  are  the  horses  and  cow¬ 
boys  and  passengers,  etc.  But  the  sta¬ 
tion  scene  is  a  fake — taken  in  an  out¬ 
door  gallery,  and  so  is  the  baggage-car- 


scene,  for  a  very  good  reason.  No  bag¬ 
gage  car  has  enough  light  to  take  a 
picture  in,  in  the  time  a  motion-picture 
machine  has  to  give.  Hence,  a  fake  is 
necessary.  But  motion-pictures,  inter¬ 
esting  as  they  are,  are  not  strictly  news¬ 
paper  photographs,  are  they? 

I  once  heard  of  a  case  where  the 
enterprising  editors  of  a  certain  illus¬ 
trated  sheet,  more  noted  for  the  ques¬ 
tionable  character  of  its  matter  and 
pictures  than  for  anything  else,  had 
to  forego  a  sensational  treat  they  had 
planned  for  their  readers.  It  was  shortly 
after  a  murder  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  public  streets,  and  of  which  they 
had  reproduced  a  stunningly  sensa¬ 
tional  picture  of  the  murderer  caught 
in  the  act  “  from  a  snap-shot  taken  by 
a  bystander,”  and  which  was,  of  course, 
a  fake.  They  had  followed  the  trial 
up  with  the  camera,  faking  when  they 
had  to,  and  finally,  when  the  principal 
witness  (a  woman)  committed  suicide, 
they  wanted  to  picture  that  too!  At 
this  interesting  juncture  their  photog¬ 
rapher  took  sick;  so  they  tried  to  bor¬ 
row  from  some  of  the  other  journals. 
Now,  most  any  man  is  willing  to  make 
extra  money;  but  when  it  came  to 
photographing  a  girl  strung  up  by 
the  neck,  who  had  consented  to  be 
half  killed  for  ten  seconds  for  a  ten 
dollar  bill  (a  fact),  the  borrowed  man 
struck!  And,  strange  to  say,  those  en¬ 
terprising  publishers  couldn’t  get  a 
man  who  would  press  the  button  and 
develop  the  picture  of  this  girl  being 
hung!  Poor  thing!  She  could  hardly 
know  what  she  was  doing;  for  to  be 
raised  from  the  floor  by  a  rope  about 
the  neck,  for  even  ten  seconds,  is  an 
ordeal  which  is  decidedly  dangerous. 
Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  photog¬ 
raphers  who  would  not  stop  at  taking 
such  a  picture,  but  they  couldn’t  be 
found  at  the  right  time,  so  the  lady 
wasn’t  hung  and  the  picture  wasn’t 
taken,  I  am  glad  to  say. 

But  it  is  not  so  very  uncommon  to 
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take  a  picture  of  a  dummy  hanging  by 
its  neck,  when  some  one  has  suicided  in 
a  barn  or  other  place  apparently  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  photographer,  although  the 
publication  of  such  efforts  is  now  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lowest  grade  of  publi¬ 
cations. 

'*  So  and  So  in  his  cell  in - 

Prison  ”  is  a  common  picture,  made  of 
course,  from  a  drawing  with  a  photo¬ 
graphic  head,  obtained  somehow,  stuck 
on,  and  re-photographed.  This  admix¬ 
ture  of  two  or  more  pictures  wThich  are 
re-photographed  is  of  course  the  basis  of 
most  fakes,  and  its  best  exemplification 
is  seen  in  that  well-known  New  York 
weekly,  which  devotes  itself  to  the 
theater  and  the  chorus  girl  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  When  you  see — in  a  shop  win¬ 
dow,  of  course, — I  am  not  insinuating 
that  you  ever  buy  this  particular  peri¬ 
odical — a  picture  of  Tottie  Tights  and 
Trixie  Short-skirts,  doing  a  high  kick 
on  Broadway,  with  a  couple  of  the 
“  Finest  ”  on  a  broad  grin  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  a  motor-man  putting  on 
the  brakes  to  keep  from  running  over 
the  performers,  of  course  you  don’t 
look, — long,  that  is.  But  if  you  should 
ever  pay  the  picture  the  tribute  of  say¬ 
ing  “  Well,  I'd  like  to  have  seen  that 
happen,”  meaning  you  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  there,  you  are  but  adding 
yourself  to  the  great  majority  who  be¬ 
lieve  all  they  see.  For  Tottie  and  Trixie 
are  paid  by  the  week,  and  do  their  high 
kicking  and  fancy  dancing  in  the  se¬ 
clusion  of  a  studio,  and  when  they  are 
combined  with  a  picture  of  Broadway 
it  is  not  their  fault.  I  remember  one 
such  effort,  which  showed  Tottie  and 
Trixie  and  a  whole  lot  of  their  sisters 
and  cousins,  hanging  by  their  skirts 
from  the  clothes  lines  of  a  New  York 
tenement.  The  thing  was  so  well  done, 
and  so  life-like,  that  one  was  almost 
tempted  to  ask  whether  these  girls  had 
not  really  been  suspended  from  ropes 
and  photographed.  But  their  clothes 
were  too  pretty,  and  their  smiles  too 


engaging, — they  had  simply  been  posed, 
and  photographed  and  then  combined. 
And  right  here  let  me  say  that  this 
whole  periodical  is  mostly  fake,  and  all 
the  behind-the-scenes,  and  after-the-per- 
formance-suppers  and  high-kicking-for- 
the-J ohnnies’  pictures, are  posed  pictures 
pure  and  simple.  If  you  don’t  believe 
me,  buy  ten  consecutive  copies  of  the 
paper  and  see  how  familiar  all  the  faces 
get  as  you  look  at  them  in  succession. 
They  have  a  large  corps  of  models,  but 
they  use  them  over  and  over.  And  no 
one  that  knows  anything  of  the  theater, 
anyway,  imagines  for  an  instant  that  any 
stage  manager  would  tolerate  for  a 
minute  such  antics  as  these,  let  alone 
a  photographer  to  come  and  picture 
them  ! 

The  most  notable  example  of  the 
fake  photograph  that  I  know  of  is  one 
perpetrated  year  after  year  by  a  very 
well  known  press-photographer  in 
Washington.  He  has,  or  takes  a  splen¬ 
did  picture  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  steps 
of  which  are  a  few  men  and  boys.  Then 
he  makes  to  scale,  enlarged  or  “  en- 
smalled  ”  pictures  of  prominent  men, 
Congressmen,  Senators,  etc.,  of  which 
he  has  an  inexhaustible  lot  of  negatives, 
and  pastes  these  on  the  Capitol  steps. 
As  the  great  majority  of  these  pictures 
were  snap  shots  in  the  first  place,  they 
fit  in  Very  nicely  for  a  picture  supposed 
to  have  been  impromptu.  The  men 
and  boys  in  the  original  picture  are  to 
get  the  perspective  and  to  prevent  the 
putting  of  a  figure  where  it  will  look 
either  a  giant  or  a  dwarf.  These  pic¬ 
tures,  which  contain  a  hundred  or  more 
figures,  are  sold  to  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country,  and  re¬ 
leased  the  day  before  Congress  opens. 
And  your  uninitiated  wonders  how  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  picture  of  all  those 
Congressman  on  the  Capitol  steps,  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second,  how  it 
could  be  taken  before  Congress  opens  ! 
I  am  told  that  several  prominent  Sena¬ 
tors  have  objected  to  this  picture  very 
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much,  and  have  requested  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Capitol  not  to  allow  any 
more  such  to  be  taken.  So  it  was  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  get  Capitol  photograph 
permits  this  year,  I  understand,  although 
there  is  only  one  man  who  makes  this 
particular  fake.  And  no  withholding  of 
permits  will  ever  stop  it,  as  any  old  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Capitol  will  do, — the  same 
one  used  before,  if  necessary — and  snap 
shots  of  celebrities  are  always  to  be  had. 

But  I  must  not  give  you  the  idea  that 
newspaper  photographers  spend  their 
time  in  making  fakes.  The  better  class 
of  papers  will  not  use  any  sensational 
fakes  at  all,  and  will  not  permit  any  to 


be  made  for  their  benefit.  This  Con¬ 
gressional  picture  is  well  known  and 
widely  use,  but  apart  from  that,  or  simi¬ 
lar  things,  the  fake  photo  is  generally 
discredited  in  your  really  high-class 
newspaper.  And  more  and  more  is  it 
getting  to  be  so,  although,  of  course,  as 
long  as  there  are  yellow  journals,  they 
will  publish  yellow  stories  and  illustrate 
them  with  yellow  photographs.  If  the 
dear  public  keeps  on  learning  to  press 
the  button,  however,  even  these  will 
be  interdicted,  as  it  would  be  a  poor 
policy  for  even  a  yellow  journal  to 
publish  fakes  which  every  one  could 
see  through  ! 


A  GOOD  JOKE  BUT  RATHER  ANCIENT. 


G.  R.  Mayer. 


THE  APPROACH  TO  NEWCASTLE  ^Frum  the  £1,000  Kodak  Exhibition).  A.  Miller. 

By  courtesy  0/  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
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A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  BLOCKING  A  WINDOW. 

BY.  J.  W.  LITTLE. 


I  TAKE  it  that  most  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers,  like  myself,  are  not 
so  situated  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  regularly  built 
and  fully  equipped  dark  room, 
,nd  that  they  are  obliged  therefore, 
Then  occasion  requires,  to  improvise  a 
lark  room  by  converting  to  that  pur- 
>ose  the  bath  room  at  home.  This  is  at 
>est  a  nuisance  and  enough  in  itself  al- 
nost  to  deter  one  from  engaging  in  the 
>hotographic  hobby,  particularly  if  one 
ias  not  made  some  preparation  before- 
land  for  covering  the  window.  Besides, 
he  “  women  folks”  strenuously  object, 
md  rightly  too,  to  having  the  beds 
•obbed  of  blankets  and  quilts,  or  to 
ending  their  skirts  and  shawls  to  the 
ihotographically  enthusiastic  ones 
ibout  the  house  for  dark  room  pur- 
)oses,  knowing  from  past  experience 
hat  the  probabilities  are  that  these 
irticles  will  be  returned  with  hook  and 
ack  holes  in  them,  and  perhaps  torn, 
>r  more  likely,  saturated  with  hypo  or 
stained  with  pyro,  for  hooks  and  tacks 
seem  always  to  give  way  at  the  time 
when  they  are  thought  most  secure. 

I  have  seen  in  various  annuals  and 
nagazines  many  elaborate  and  com¬ 
plicated  devices  suggested  for  darken - 
ng  a  bath  room  window,  some  of  them 
so  intricate  that  to  attempt  to  follow 
hem  would  be  like  trying  to  solve  an 
ibstruse  problem  in  geometry;  so  that 
ifter  reading  the  directions  half  through 
>ne  is  usually  inclined  to  lay  them  aside 
is  cumbersome  as  well  as  expensive, 
md  work  out  his  salvation  along  the 
ines  of  least  resistance  by  darkening 
he  room  by  whatever  method  may  sug¬ 
gest  itself  at  the  time. 

Therefore,  with  the  excuse  that  I  hope 
o  at  least  in  some  measure  ameliorate 
she  troubles  of  the  patient  and  long  suf¬ 


fering  women  at  home  in  tolerating  the 
photographer,  to  say  nothing  of  check¬ 
ing  the  inclination  of  that  hapless  indi¬ 
vidual  himself  to  indulge  in  impreca¬ 
tions  when  he  sees  what  was  to  be  the 
greatest  triumph  of  his  artistic  am¬ 
bitions  ruined  before  his  eyes  by  the 
collapse  of  his  window  darkening  ap¬ 
paratus  at  the  critical  moment,  I  give 
below  the  plan  I  have  used  for  blacken¬ 
ing  my  window,  which,  at  least,  has  the 
merit  of  being  simple,  cheap,  and  quick¬ 
ly  applied. 

Procure  from  a  bookbinder  some 
large  pieces  of  heavy  straw  board,  the 
size  depending  upon  the  window  to  be 
darkened.  These  will  cost  about  io  or 
15  cents  each.  Cut  one  piece  of  the 
straw  board  the  exact  size  of  the  glass 
m  the  window  (assuming  that  a  single 
pane  fills  the  whole  sash)  and  fit  it  in¬ 
side  the  sash  and  close  to  the  glass. 
Now  take  some  black  or  red  felt,  cut  it 
into  strips  about  two  inches  wide  and 
glue  these  strips  flat  around  the  edges 
of  the  board  on  one  side  so  that  the  felt 
will  project  beyond  the  edges  of  the 
board  all  around  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  making  as  it  were  a  kind  of  flexi¬ 
ble  extension  to  the  board.  If  the  felt 
is  inclined  to  come  loose  from  the 
board,  a  small  tack  may  be  placed  in 
each  corner  to  secure  it.  When  the 
board  is  now  fitted  to  the  window,  with 
the  felt  inside,  the  small  amount  of 
light  leaking  through  around  it  will  be 
shut  out  by  the  felt  extension.  If  made 
to  fit  snugly  it  will  stay  in  the  sash  when 
placed  there,  but  if  inclined  to  fall  out 
a  thumb  tack  through  the  felt  will  se¬ 
cure  it.  As  an  additional  precaution  a 
second  piece  of  straw  board,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  first,  may  be  cut  to  fit 
the  window  frame  inside  and  next  to 
the  sash,  edging  it  with  felt  as  before. 
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although  this  second  straw  board  cov¬ 
ering  will  not  be  needed,  except  when 
the  light  outside  is  very  strong,  as 
should  any  light  be  admitted  around 
the  first  covering  it  may  be  shut  out 
usually  by  drawing  the  dark  shade, 
which  is  generally  already  fixed  to  the 
window.  Indeed,  if  the  first  board  has 
been  properly  fitted,  the  shade  is  usually 
sufficient  even  in  the  strongest  light, 
without  requiring  the  second  board 
at  all. 

If  the  window  is  a  double  one,  that  is, 
has  a  sash  above  and  another  below, 
the  upper  sash  should  be  fitted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lower  one.  A 
small  cord  loop  passed  through  holes 
made  in  the  upper  end  of  each  of  the 
coverings  will  facilitate  handling  them 
without  detaching  the  felt. 

In  my  own  bath  room  I  have  fitted  two 
such  straw  board  coverings  as  de¬ 
scribed,  to  the  outside  of  which  I  have 


fixed  a  sheet  of  orange  glass  by  cutting 
a  square  hole  in  the  board  the  exact 
size  of  the  glass  and  fastening  the  glass 
there  by  means  of  strips  of  straw  board 
glued  to  each  side  around  the  edges  of 
the  hole  and  projecting  about  a  quartet 
of  an  inch  over  the  glass.  To  the  in¬ 
side  covering  I  have  fixed  a  sheet  of 
ruby  glass  in  the  same  manner,  and  ex¬ 
actly  opposite  the  orange  glass,  so  that 
I  am  able  to  light  the  room  by  daylight, 
which  is  very  convenient,  particularly 
during  the  summer  season  when  the 
atmosphere  in  a  room  lighted  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means  is  apt  to  be  very  warm  and 
humid.  If  I  find  the  light  too  strong, 
I  regulate  it  by  drawing  the  dark  shade 
partly  over  it,  or  if  using  orthochro- 
matic  plates,  by  standing  in  front  of  the 
light  another  small  frame  over  which  is 
pasted  a  sheet  of  orange  or  ruby^  paper, 
The  accompanying  diagram  will 
make  the  explanation  more  clear. 


A — Heavy  strawboard. 

B — Projecting  felt. 

C — Small  section  of  strawboard  to  hold  glass. 

D — Ruby  or  orange  glass 

E — Handle  of  small  cord  to  facilitate  handling. 
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THE  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Federation  of 
Photographic  Societies  took 
place  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Metropolitan  Camera  Club  of  New  York, 
n  the  evening  of  March  22c],  1905.  The 
hiotographic  Section  of  the  Acad- 
my  of  Science  and  Art  of  Pittsburg, 


and  reached  the  public  better  than  any 
society  in  the  Federation. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Federation 
should  immediately  be  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Sec¬ 
ond  American  Salon  the  coming  winter. 
Entries  close  November  1st,  1905.  Pitts¬ 
burg  will  have  the  Salon  from  January 


Photo  by  W.  H.  Wallace. 

Annuai.  Meeting  of  Board  of  Governors  of  The  Americ  an  Federation  of  Photographic  Socie  ties,  held  in  New  Vork 


Left  t 

1  |.  P  Hodgins,  Toronto  Camera  Club. 

2  Wm  H.  Zerbe,  Jr.,  Metropolitan  Camera  Club,  N  Y.  City. 

3  O.  G  Reiter,  Photo  Section.  Academy  of  Science  and  Art. 

4  Adolph  L.  Petzold,  Salon  Club  of  America. 

5  Curiis  Hell,  President  American  Federation  of  Photo¬ 
's  graphic  Societies. 

6  R  L.  Sleeth,  Jr.,  Photo  Section,  Academy  of  Science  and 

Art,  Philadelphia. 

was  represented  on  the  Board  by  O. 

C.  Reiter  and  R.  L.  Sleeth,  Jr.,  Mr. 

Reiter  having  the  proxy  of  Mr.  Lyon, 

who  was  unable  to  attend.  Messrs. Reiter 

and  Sleeth  were  cordially  received  and 

warmly  congratulated  on  the  success  of 

the  first  Salon  of  the  Federation  in  Pitts- 

buro-  The  members  of  the  Board  were 
£■> 

unanimous  in  saying  that  the  Pittsburg 
society  showed  more  energy  and  push 


Right. 

7  E.  Goldensky,  Salon  Club  of  America,  Philadelphia. 

8  Walter  Zimmermann.  Salon  Club  of  America. 

’  9  S.C.  Bullenkamp,  Metropolitan  Camera  Club,  N.  Y.  and 
Secretary  of  Federation, 
ic  F.  C.  Beach,  Toronto  Camera  Club. 

11  John  H.  Thurston,  Boston  Camera  Club. 

12  Dr.  W.  J.  Furness,  Metropolitan  Camera  Club.  . N .  Y  . 

13  Chas.  E.  Fairman,  Capital  Camera  Club,  Wash.,  L).  C. 

15th  to  February  1st,  1906.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  preliminary  juries  should  sit 
in  different  sections  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  shipping  a  number  of  worth¬ 
less  photographs  to  New  \  ork,  w7heie 
the  final  jury  of  artists  will  sit.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Federation  had  se¬ 
cured  representatives  in  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  countries  of  Europe  and  one  in 
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Australia.  The  Committee  on  Histori- 
eal  Records  reported  there  was  some 
prospects  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  sometime  in  the  future  adding  a 
historical  photographic  section  to  the 
Congressional  Library.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  agreed  to  make  a  collection  of 
such  photographs  for  the  Federation, 
and  will  send  out  printed  matter  upon 
the  subject  to  all  the  photographic 


[Ma1 

clubs  in  America.  If  the  Library  o 
Congress  wishes  in  the  future  to  takt 
over  the  collection,  the  Institute  wil 
turn  it  over  upon  being  reimbursed  fo- 
the  actual  amount  spent.  The  Federa 
tion  is  growing  into  a  wonderfully  largt 
and  influential  organization,  and  wil 
undoubted^  in  a  few  years  be  recog 
nized  as  the  authority  and  leade: 
in  all  photographic  matters  the  work 
over. 


THE  TRAMP  OF  MANY  FEET  (From  the  ^r,ooo  Kodak  Exhibition). 

By  courtesy  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 


Miss  Lilian  S.  Owen. 
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THREE  BITS  OF  NATURE. 

BY  JOHN  BOYD. 


HOTOGRAPHERS  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  more  than 
ever  that  they  are  exponents 
of  an  art  that  practically  has 
no  limitations.  What  were 
formerly  obstacles  are  now  readily 
overcome,  and  the  general  public  are 
almost  as  conversant  with  the  various 
processes  as  are  the  workers  themselves. 
This  dissemination  of  knowledge  is 


When  the  calendar  announces  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Spring,  we  naturally  look  for 
the  Bluebird  and  Song  Sparrow,  and 
watch  the  branches  of  the  Willow  for 
their  downy  “  Pussy  Cats.”  Let  us  not 
then  merely  pass  them  by,  but  impress 
the  outline  of  their  silky  buds  to  the 
plate  in  our  holder,  so  that  it  will  call 
to  our  memories  at  other  seasons  the 
glorious  awakening  that  bids  the  earth 


PUSSY  CATS. 


John  Boyd. 


leading  the  world  up  to  the  point  where 
photographers  are  expected  to  be  able 
to  depict  almost  everything  by  the  cam¬ 
era’s  aid.  We  must  take  up  humble 
subjects  as  well  as  those  of  nobler  pro¬ 
portions  ;  in  fact  there  is  nothing  from 
the  bottom  of  the  deepest  mine  to  the 
image  of  the  celestial  bodies  that  does 
not  come  within  the  range  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plate. 


dower  and  blossom,  when  winter  leaves 
us  for  a  time.  With  the  sky  for  a  back¬ 
ground,  we  select  a  sprig  that  shall 
prove  representative  of  the  whole  tree, 
and  get  it  focused  on  the  ground  glass 
in  its  natural  size.  An  exposure  of  one- 
third  of  a  second  on  a  fast  Ortho,  plate 
and  a  medium  stop  is  about  right. 

Lest  the  industrious  spider’s  web 
should  pass  by  unpictured,  we  had  better 
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reserve  out  efforts  until  some  morning- 
in  late  summer,  when  the  driving  fog 
has  coated  the  web  with  tiny  drops  of 
water,  so  that  each  thread  is  like  a 
pearly  necklace  of  geometrical  propor- 


have  to  be  content  with  those  spun  up 
and  down,  or  even  at  intermediate 
angles.  In  such  instances  get  an  obliging 
friend  to  hold  your  focussing  cloth  be¬ 
hind  the  web,  and  a  couple  of  feet  away, 


MUSK  RAT  RESIDENCE. 

tions.  We  must  rise  early  and  get  to 
work  quickly,  as  the  rising  sun  will 
soon  dispel  the  beauty  built  there  in  the 
night.  If  you  can  get  a  horizontal  web, 


John  Boyd. 

that  is  if  you  cannot  get  a  mass  of  dark 
foliage  to  give  you  the  necessary  setting 
for  such  a  subject.  Any  plate  will  dc 
for  this  so  long  as  it  is  backed,  and  the 


; 


set  your  tripod  so  it  will  allow  you  to 
depress  the  camera  and  look  down  on 
it,  thus  securing  the  grass  for  a  dark 
relieving  background  ;  but  as  these  are 
not  always  to  be  had,  you  will  often 


John  Boyd. 

exposure  should  be  just  sufficient  to  ge 
the  details  of  the  web.  At  seven  o’cloc 
under  the  trees  and  in  the  shade,  half 
second  with  stop y/32  will  be  ample. 
Passing  around  the  marshes  at  th 
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time  of  the  year,  he  cannot  fail  to  no¬ 
tice  the  heaps  of  roots,  rushes  and  mud 
that  are  daily  increasing-  in  size,  the 
work  on  which  goes  on  only  at  night. 
These  are  the  homes  of  muskrats,  who 
are  preparing  their  residences  for  win¬ 
ter  occupancy.  When,  a  couple  of 
months  later,  the  ice  king  holds  every¬ 
thing  in  his  solid  grasp,  we  can  exa¬ 
mine  these  more  closely,  but  we  may 
not  destroy  them,  else  the  innocent  in¬ 
habitants  perish.  We  can,  however, 
take  such  a  series  of  views  as  will 
occupy  our  attention  in  study  in  the 
comfort  of  our  homes  ;  and,  if  we 
do  our  work  faithfully,  we  may  feel 
that  we  have  the  marsh  architect’s 
plans  before  us  in  almost  their 
actual  reality.  We  can  pick  out  and 
name  the  various  substances  used  in  the 


construction  of  the  dwelling,  can  meas¬ 
ure  its  height  and  circumference,  and 
even  estimate  the  thickness  of  its  walls, 
after  making  due  allowance  for  the 
space  used  by  its  occupants.  A  picture 
such  as  this  must  surely  be  worth  tak¬ 
ing,  and  we  prepare  for  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  any  other  winter  scene. 
We,  however,  do  not  need  to  have  too 
much  depth  of  definition,  simply 
enough  to  make  the  residence  stand 
out  separate  from  its  surroundings.  If 
we  use  U.  S.  8,  and  have  a  good  light 
and  a  fast  plate,  we  will  get  all  the  de¬ 
tail  required  in  one-tenth  of  a  second. 

In  these  sketches,  I  have  simply 
touched  the  outer  edge  of  the  limitless 
realm  of  Nature  photography,  where 
the  workers  are  few  and  the  possibilities 
great. 


FONTAINBLEU  (From  the  ^c,ooo  Kodak  Exhibition). 
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STEREOGRAPHS  FOR.  PHOTO  RECORDS 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  F.  HIMES,  PH.D. 


THE  large  number  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures  quietly  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  public,  run¬ 
ning  into  millions  annually, 
indicates  that  the  stereo¬ 
scope  has  found  a  place,  not  simply  as 
a  fad  in  popular  use,  but  because  it  fills 
a  felt  want,  and  accomplishes  some¬ 
thing  that,  at  least,  cannot  be  done  as 
well  without  it  by  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
graph.  This  growing  popular  appre¬ 
ciation  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the 


what  strange  that  in  the  frequent 
notices  of  photographic  record  or  sur¬ 
vey  work,  suggestion  is  so  seldom  made 
of  the  desirability  of  stereograms  in 
this  connection,  although  there  are  so 
many  subjects  of  which  the  record 
could  be  made  much  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  by  means  of  them,  as 
furniture,  machinery,  implements,  cos¬ 
tumes,  bric-a-brac,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all 
views  in  which  the  foreground  plays  an 
important  part.  Photographs  of  many 


systematic  use  of  it  and  the  production 
of  collections  illustrative  of  particular 
subjects.  It  is  even  finding  its  way 
into  the  public  library.  One  library  has 
introduced  a  number  of  stereoscopes 
and  has  provided  a  large  number  of 
views  on  educational  subjects,  which 
are  issued  to  the  public  in  the  same 
way  as  books,  with  books,  the  letter- 
press  of  which  they  illustrate. 

Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  his  work  on 
archaeology,  gives  a  well-known  plan 
for  taking  stereographs.  It  seems  some- 


such  subjects,  although  faultless  techni¬ 
cal!  y,  that  are  flat,  and  confused,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  single  picture,  and  which  nc 

amount  of  careful  study  will  disen¬ 
tangle,  at  once  exhibit  their  complete 
details  and  character  in  the  stereogram. 
The  accompanying  illustration  will 
serve  to  call  attention  to  one  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  stereogram.  It  is  from 
the  household  effects  of  the  noted  Molly 
Pitcher,  the  heroine  of  the  battle  oi 
Monmouth,  who  on  that  hottest  of  June 
days,  in  1778,  during  the  battle  lasting 
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•om  morning  to  night,  carried  water 
)  the  soldiers,  fifty  of  whom  perished 
•om  thirst,  and  when  her  husband,  a 
mnonier,  fell,  stepped  forward  and 
elped  to  serve  the  gun  to  the  close  of 


le  engagement,  for  which  she  was 
implimented  by  Washington.  The  ac- 
)unts  of  this  incident  vary  very  much 
l  the  minor  details,  but  the  above,  sub¬ 


gallant  part  she  had  taken,  and  her 
grave  was  suitably  marked  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  town.  At  present  one  of 
the  patriotic  orders  of  the  State  is 
urging  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 


Pennsylvania  legislature  appropriating 
$5,000.00  for  a  monument  to  her,  which 
is  hardly  likely  to  pass.  Some  of  her 
descendants  still  live  in  the  old  borough. 


antiallv  from  Lossing,  embodies  the 
tain  facts.  She  returned  to  Carlisle, 
a.,  with  her  husband,  who  was  not 
dally  injured,  and  lived  in  that  com- 
amity  for  forty  years,  respected  for  the 


In  almost  all  accounts  she  is  regarded 
as  of  Irish  descent,  due  doubtless  to  the 
fact  that  her  married  name  was  McCau¬ 
ley,  but  one  of  her  descendants  who 
knew  her  well  repudiated  the  suggestion 
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by  saying-  she  was  as  “  Dutch  as  Sauer 
Kraut,”  a  statement  fully  in  accord  with 
her  maiden  name  of  Ludwig.* 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  details 
in  regard  to  stereoscopic  photography, 
but  would  simply  state  that  the  illus¬ 
tration  was  taken  with  a  single  camera, 
and  on  cut  films,  both  exceedingly  con¬ 
venient  for  such  work.  The  single 
camera  permits  the  adjustment  of  dis¬ 
tance  between  points  of  view,  where 
small  subjects  are  to  be  taken,  and  in¬ 
volves  no  additional  apparatus.  By 
placing  the  camera  on  a  table,  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  drawing  aline  along 
the  front,  it  can  be  readily  moved  to 
the  right  or  left  for  the  second  picture, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  it  level,  or 
at  least  the  front  edge  horizontal.  The 
film  negatives  can  readily  be  trimmed 
and  attached,  by  a  touch  of  paste  at  the 

*  There  are  many  accounts  of  Molly  Pitcher  and  many 
Molly  Pitchers;  the  above  data  were  taken  from  a  brochure 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  Murray,  D.D.,  recognized  as  an  authority  in 
local  history. 


Mai 

corners,  in  the  proper  transposed  posi 
tion  to  a  glass  plate,  obviating  the  cui 
ting  and  transposing  of  the  pictures.  T 
reduce  the  so-called  “  snowy  effect,”  s 
objectionable  in  many  cases,  the  pit 
tures  should  be  more  deeply  printe 
than  the  ordinary  photograph,  or  eve 
fogged  a  little  by  exposure  to  diffuse 
light,  the  appearance  of  the  stereograp 
to  the  naked  eye  frequently  being  n 
indication  of  its  excellence. 

For  record  work  the  stereogram 
should  be  mounted  in  books,  and  viewe 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  Holmes’  sterec 
scope,  the  projecting  bar  of  whicl 
on  which  the  slide  carrier  moves,  ct 
off.  It  can  be  very  conveniently  use 
by  holding  in  the  hand  over  th 
pictures. 

The  second  illustration  is  of  a  vess( 
that  “  was  marred  in  the  hands  of  th 
potter,”  and  as  another  could  not  b 
marred  in  precisely  the  same  way,  it 
necessarily  unique. 


GRAZING. 


W.  F.  Provo. 
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HOW  TO  TRY.  SELECT.  AND  USE  A  LENS. 

AN  ARTICLE  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

BY  W.  F.  ELLIS. 

( Reprinted  frcmi  Photography.) 


THE  lens  is  the  most  important 
tool  which  the  photographer 
has  at  his  disposal,  yet  there 
is  no  part  of  his  outfit,  as  a 
rule,  of  which  he  knows  so 
little,  and  of  which  he  is  so  likely  to  be 
unable  to  take  full  advantage.  I  think 
that  the  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  if  he  looks  for  information  about 
it  in  most  of  the  text  books,  he  finds 
either  that  the  instruction  given  is 
very  brief  and  none  too  clear,  or  that  it 
is  hidden  in  mathematical  signs  and 
formulae,  the  first  glance  at  which  is 
enough  to  frighten  the  ordinary  reader 
away  altogether.  The  following  article 
has  been  written  with  the  idea  of  show¬ 
ing  how  anyone  who  has  a  photographic 
lens  at  his  disposal  can  find  out  a  good 
deal  about  it  for  himself — can  get  some 
idea  of  how  it  works,  how  perfect  it  is 
or  is  not,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  At  the  same  time  I  can  promise  any 
reader  who  has  read  thus  far  that  he 
can  go  right  on  to  the  end  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  encountering  any  math¬ 
ematics  more  abstruse  than  the  ordinary 
rule  of  three. 

THE  MYTH  OF  THE  WONDERFUL  LENS. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  become 
for  the  first  time  the  proud  possessor  of 
a  lens,  and  are  looking  at  it,  wondering 
whether  it  will  turn  out  to  be  the  ex¬ 
ceptional,  the  wonderfully  fine  instru¬ 
ment  of  which  we  sometimes  hear, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  magnificent 
photographs  turned  out  by  X.  Well,  it 
won’t.  It  may  be  a  very  good  instru¬ 
ment,  but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it 
will  not  be  anything  altogether  extra¬ 
ordinary,  or  possess  occult  properties 
that  it  does  not  share  with  others  of  its 


class.  The  merits  of  a  lens  to-day  de¬ 
pend  upon  its  design,  which  is  common 
to  all  of  its  type,  and  its  manufacture, 
which  should  be,  and  generally  is,  com¬ 
mon  to  all  those  made  by  its  manufac¬ 
turer.  If  it  is  far  and  away  better  than 
others  of  its  sort,  then  it  must  be  so  be¬ 
cause  those  others  are  very  rubbishy, 
not  because  it  is  mysteriously  perfect. 
The  belief  in  exceptional  instruments 
is  a  deeply  rooted  one,  but  it  is  without 
foundation  to-day.  Still,  as  rubbishy  in¬ 
struments  are  not  quite  extinct,  it  is 
well  to  know  how  to  tell  them,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  avoid  them  when  buying. 

SINGLE,  DOUBLET,  AND  TRIPLET  LENSES. 

We  look  at  our  lens.  It  consists  ap¬ 
parently,  perhaps,  of  one  glass;  if  so,  it 
is  a  “single”  lens,  although,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  one  glass  is  probably 
two,  or  even  three,  cemented  together. 
If  it  consists  of  two  distinct  glasses  with 
a  space  between  it  is  a  “doublet,”  al¬ 
though  here  again  each  apparent  glass 
may  be  made  of  two  or  more  cemented 
up.  If  it  has  three  distinct  glasses  with 
spaces  between  it  is  a  “triplet.”  More 
than  three  are  not  now  usually  met  with, 
and  triplets  are  not  common  except  in 
the  well-known  Cooke  lenses. 

THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS  AND  THEIR  NAMES- 

Each  single  lens  is  mounted  or  fast¬ 
ened  in  a  metal  ring,  which  is  called  its 
“  cell.”  The  metal  is  generally  burred 
down,  so  that  the  lens  cannot  be  taken 
out  of  its  ring  except  by  a  lens-maker; 
but  in  some  cases  this  is  not  so,  and  by 
unscrewing  a  metal  ring,  which  screws 
into  the  cell  proper,  the  lens  itself  can 
be  taken  out.  It  is  well  not  to  take  it 
out  but  if  this  is  attempted  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  in  putting  it  back; 
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irst  of  all,  to  replace  it  the  same  way  in 
s  before,  and,  secondly,  to  screw  the 
)rass  ring-  in  again  so  that  it  just  holds 
he  glass  in  position  without  shake.  No 
nore  and  no  less;  for,  hard  as  glass 
eems,  it  is  truly  elastic,  and  the  perfec- 
ion  of  its  curves  and  consequent  excel- 
snce  of  its  working  can  be  altogether 
estroyed  by  uneven  or  undue  pressure 
f  its  mount.  This  is  so  much  the  case 
hat,  with  big  lenses  such  as  are  used  by 
stronomers  in  their  telescopes,  the 
lere  weight  of  the  glass  itself  brings 
bout  bending  of  the  lens,  and  causes 
mch  trouble  which  often  needs  a  great 
eal  of  ingenuity  to  get  over,  ff  the 
ells  of  our  lens  are  unscrewed  from 
he  mount — which  is  the  name  given  to 
hat  metal  tube  which  hold  all  the 
lasses  in  proper  relative  positions,  and, 
s  before,  to  screw  the  cells  just  home. 

lens  should  never  be  forced.  The 
ther  component  parts  of  a  lens  are  the 
tops ,  or  diaphragm — a  series  of  circu- 
ar  openings  in  a  piece  of  metal  (rotat- 
ag  stops),  or  separate  pieces  of  metal, 
ach  with  an  opening  (Waterhouse 
tops),  or,  what  is  now  almost  universal, 
n  “iris  diaphragm,”  an  arrangement 
f  metal  leaves  which  can  be  opened  to 
arm  a  big,  roughly  circular,  opening, 
r  any  small  one  down  to  a  very  minute 
pening  indeed:  the  flange ,  which  is  the 
ing  which  is  screwed  to  the  camera, 
nd  in  which  the  lens  mount  screws; 
nd  the  hood ,  which  some  lenses  are 
dthout,  which  project  all  round,  pro¬ 
mts  the  front  glass,  carries  the  lens  cap 
r  shutter,  and  cuts  off  a  good  deal  of 
tray  light  which  we  are  better  without. 

SUPERFICIAL  EXAMINATION  AND  WHAT 
IT  SHOWS. 

The  superficial  examination  of  our 
ms  will  tell  us  something  about  it. 
'he  whole  of  the  metal  work  of  the  tn- 
ide  of  the  mount,  and  of  any  part  of  the 
utside  of  the  mount  which  comes  inside 
ae  camera,  should  be  of  a  dead  black, 
f  it  is  not,  our  negatives  will  never  be 
uite  so  bright  and  free  from  fog 


as  they  should.  There  should  be  no 
scratches  on  the  surface  of  the  glass, 
which  should  have  a  good  clear  uni¬ 
form  polish.  If  there  are  a  few  tiny 
bubbles  in  the  glass — and  if  it  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  iens,  there  may  be — these  do 
not  matter.  The  best  glass  for  the  high- 
priced  lenses  cannot  be  made  free  from 
these  bubbles,  and  they  make  little  or 
no  difference  to  its  working. 

THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  CENTRED. 

There  is  not  much  else  we  can  ascer¬ 
tain  by  merely  looking  at  the  lens,  ex¬ 
cept  in  “centring.”  It  is  important  that 
all  the  glasses  of  which  it  is  composed 
should  be  so  fixed  in  the  mount  that  all 
the  points  from  which  the  curved  sur¬ 
faces  have  been  struck  shall  lie  in  one 
straight  line,  which  is  called  the  axis  of 
the  lens.  We  can  examine  this  by 
looking  through  the  lens,  holding  it 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  eye,  at  a 
candle  flame  ten  or  fifteen  feet  away. 
Twisting  it  so  that  we  do  not  look  quite 
straight  through  it  at  the  flame,  which 
should  lie  regularly  one  behind  the 
other,  and  all  should  gradually  close  up 
as  we  turn  the  lens,  until,  when  we  look 
straight  through  it,  all  overlap  and  we 
see  one  image  only.  If  this  is  so — and 
it  ought  always  to  be  so — the  centering 
has  been  done  properly. 

TWO  THINGS  ABOUT  THE  LENS  THAT 
MUST  BE  KNOWN. 

Before  we  put  it  in  the  camera  we 
may  measure  the  size  of  the  openings  of 
the  stops.  Many  photographers  do  not 
bother  to  test  their  lenses  in  any  way, 
and  are  content  to  take  what  the  maker 
or  dealer  gives  them.  But  there  are 
two  things  which  a  man  must  know 
about  his  lens  if  he  is  to  use  it  intelli¬ 
gently  at  all,  and  these  are  the  sizes  of 
its  stops  and  the  focus  of  the  lens.  He 
need  not  know  it  to  small  decimals  of 
an  inch,  but  should  have  a  good  ap¬ 
proximate  idea  of  it.  The  stops  are 
easily  measured.  We  cut  a  piece  of 
thin  card  into  a  V  shape  with  perfectly 
straight  sides,  and  push  it  gently  into 


PIG  MARKET  IN  BRITTANY  (From  the  £1,000  Kodak  Exhibition).  Alex.  N.  Wishaw. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
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he  center  of  each  of  the  openings  in  the 
Vaterhouse  or  rotating  stops,  and  note 
ow  far  it  will  go  in  each  case.  We  can 
iark  the  card  with  pencil  for  each  stop, 
f  we  have  an  iris  diaphragm,  we  can 
et  for  each  of  the  gradations  on  its 
cale  and  mark  the  card  in  the  same 
/ay.  The  lens  is  then  placed  in  the 
amera,  and  we  can  measure  its  focal 
mgth  near  enough  for  our  purpose,  by 
ocussing  sharply  some  object  a  hundred 
ards  or  so  away  and  measuring  the 
istance  from  the  ground-glass  of  the 
amera  to  the  stop  of  the  lens.  If  the 
sns  is  on  a  hand  camera,  we  may  not 
lave  a  focussing  screen  to  measure 
rom.  It  is  generally  possible,  however, 
0  unscrew  the  glasses  from  the  mount 
nd  insert  a  pencil  until  it  touches  a 
hate  or  dummy  plate,  which  is  in  the 
oremost  carrier  as  if  ready  for  expo- 
ure,  the  camera  being  focussed  for 
infinity,”  and  then  to  note  where  the 
top  comes  on  the  pencil,  and  get  the 
ocus  in  that  way.  When  lenses  are 
old  separately  the  maker  usually  states 
he  focus  and  with  high-class  lenses  this 
3  often  engraved  on  the  mount  and 
s  strictly  accurate  —  more  accurate 
n  fact,  than  we  can  measure.  But 
vith  the  cheaper  lenses,  as  a  rule, 
he  focus  stated  is  only  an  approxi- 
nation. 

:he  relation  between  size  of  stop 

AND  FOCUS. 

We  can  find  out  the  value  of  each  of 
hese  stops  b)^  ruling  a  straight  line  on 
1  piece  of  paper  the  length  of  the  focus 
)f  the  lens,  and  then  marking  off  along 
hat  line  a  series  of  distances  equal  to 
me  of  the  stop  measurements,  and 
:ounting  how  many  of  them  we  can  get 
m  the  line.  If  we  can  get  twenty-two 
spaces  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  par- 
icular  stop  along  the  line,  that  stop 
nay  be  marked  f/ 22,  if  the  maker  has 
lot  already  done  so,  and  so  on  with  the 
ither  stops,  until  we  have  the  //  value 
if  each,  which  it  is  most  important  that 
sve  should  know. 
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THE  LENS. 

We  next  want  to  investigate  its  “  cov¬ 
ering  and  defining  powers.”  To  do  this 
it  will  not  do  to  try  it  on  a  landscape  or 
portrait.  Such  a  subject  may  have  just 
such  inequalities  as  counterbalance  de¬ 
fects  in  the  lens,  and  so  would  make  it 
seem  more  perfect  than  it  actually  is,  or 
vice  versa.  We  must  make  a  test  sub¬ 
ject.  My  own  is  generally  a  copy  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph ,  four  entire  pages, 
opened  out  and  tacked  as  flat  as  possi¬ 
ble  on  a  wall.  Getting  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  such  a  subject,  with  the 
camera  right  opposite  the  center  of  the 
four,  that  on  focussing  up  the  four 
pages  just  about  fill  the  plate,  I  focus  as 
sharply  as  I  possibly  can  with  the 
biggest  stop,  and  examine  the  object  on 
the  screen.  Only  the  big  capital  letters 
and  the  column  lines  will  be  distinguish¬ 
able  as  a  rule,  because  of  the  reduction 
in  size,  but  enough  for  our  purpose.  The 
camera  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
image  at  each  of  the  four  corners  is 
equally  sharp  at  the  same  moment.  The 
camera  must,  of  course,  not  be  tilted  up 
or  down  or  sideways,  and  if  it  has  a 
swing  back  this  must  be  exactly  central. 
When  we  get  all  four  corners  equally 
sharp,  we  may  assume  that  the  camera 
is  fairly  square,  and  fix  it  so  as  well  as 
we  can. 

FINDING  OUT  IF  IT  WILL  “  COVER  WELL. 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  lens  will  cover  the  whole  of  the 
plate  on  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  ought 
to  do  more  than  this  if  we  are  to  do  much 
work  with  it,  as  we  are  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  wish  to  use  the  rising  front.  We 
must  look,  therefore,  to  see  that  the 
image  goes  right  up  to  the  corners  of 
the  plate,  and  raising  the  front  of  the 
camera  as  far  as  it  will  go,  we  must  again 
look  to  make  sure  that  the  whole  of  the 
plate,  and  especially  the  bottom  corners, 
are  covered.  It  is  well  to  make  this  test 
on  some  out-of-door  subject  afterwards, 
as  well  as  on  the  newspaper. 
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“CURVATURE  OF  THE  FIELD  ”  AND  HOW 
TO  NOTE  IT. 

If  our  lens  is  one  of  the  cheaper  kind 
—  a  “single,”  or  a  “rapid  rectilinear,” 
or  “wide  angle  rectilinear” — we  shall 
find  on  examining  the  image  on  the 
ground-glass  critically,  that  when  the 
edges  are  sharp  the  center  is  a  little  out 
of  focus,  and  on  focussing  the  center  the 
edges  will  become  fuzzy.  If  the  lens  is 
a  high-class  modern  instrument,  such 
as  one  of  the  anastigmats,  this  ought 
not  to  be  the  case.  This  defect  is  known 
as  curvature  of  the  field,  and  is,  to  some 
extent,  inherent  in  the  older  types  of 
lens  named.  It  is  well  to  eet  some  idea 
of  how  much  curvature  the  lens  has,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  often  possible  to  make  use 
of  it  as  a  positive  advantage.  It  gener¬ 
ally  has  the  effect  of  requiring  objects 
at  the  edge  of  the  plate  to  be  nearer  to 
the  camera  than  objects  which  fall  in 
the  center  of  the  picture  ;  so,  if  we 
know  that  it  is  present,  and  we  get  a 
subject  in  which  the  actual  objects  take 
such  positions — and  they  often  do — we 
can  photograph  it  with  a  lens  with  a 
curved  field,  and  get  a  picture  more 
sharp  all  over  than  if  the  objects  were 
all  equidistant.  It  is  a  very  grave  draw¬ 
back  in  a  lens  which  has  to  be  used  for 
copying  purposes,  because  there  the 
subject  is  a  flat  one,  and  for  such  work, 
therefore,  a  lens  which  has  “  a  flat  field  ” 
is  to  be  chosen.  Curvature  of  the  field 
is  reduced  by  using  a  smaller  stop. 

HOW  TO  NOTE  THE  PRESENCE  OR  AB¬ 
SENCE  OF  “astigmatism.” 

Another  point  we  can  notice,  now 
that  we  have  focussed  the  newspaper 
is  “astigmatism.”  For  this  purpose  we 
take  the  lines  between  the  columns  on 
the  paper  and  focus  one  of  them  as 
sharply  as  we  can.  If  we  examine 
closely  some  of  the  lines  which  run  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  we  focussed 
on,  if  our  lens  has  much  astigmatism 
we  shall  find  those  lines  are  not  so 
sharp.  It  we  focus  them  sharply,  we 
shall  find  that  the  first  line  at  right 


angles  to  them  has  become  fuzzy.  Fo 
landscape  work,  and  for  most  hand 
camera  work,  a  little  astigmatism  is  no 
very  serious,  but  for  architecture  ain 
copying  it  is  most  undesirable.  It,  toe 
can  be  cured  by  using  a  smaller  sto]: 
All  the  older  forms  of  lens  possess  thi 
defect,  inherently.  It  is  not  a  fault  of  on 
particular  lens,  but  of  the  type;  but,  o 
course,  badly-designed  or  badly-mad 
lens  may  have  it  in  a  much  worse  fom 
than  another  of  the  same  type,  and  evei 
with  a  rapid  rectilinear,  used  with  it 
biggest  stop,  it  should  not  be  offensive! 
present,  or  the  lens  is  a  bad  one.  Bu 
it  will  most  certainly  be  noticed,  an< 
cannot  be  helped.  Here,  again,  a  mod 
ern  high-priced  lens  should  show  not  th 
slightest  visible  trace  of  such  a  defecl 

EXAMINING  THE  LENS  FOR  DISTORTION 

While  we  are  about  it,  we  can  ex 
amine  our  lens  for  “  curvature  of  lines 
or  want  of  “  rectilinearity.”  If  we  focu 
one  of  the  column  rules  on  the  edge  o 
the  plate  as  sharply  as  we  can,  an< 
then  place  a  straight-edge  on  the  focuss 
ing  screen,  we  may  find  that  the  imag 
of  the  line  is  not  straight,  but  bowee 
With  a  single  lens  this  is  inevitable 
even  if  it  is  a  high-priced  lens.  Wit] 
a  “  rectilinear,”  as  its  name  implies,  i 
should  not  be  present  to  a  perceptibl 
extent  at  all,  and  it  should  not,  o 
course,  be  visible  in  a  modern  type  o 
lens  such  as  an  astigmat.  It  is  well  t 
see  how  bad  it  is,  that  we  may  kno\ 
the  limitations  of  the  lens  when  w 
come  to  use  it.  This  defect  is  not  re 
duced  by  stopping  down.  It  will  no 
affect  the  working  of  a  lens  for  landj 
scape,  portrait,  or  hand-camera  work 
but  may  be  troublesome  in  architectur 
and  in  copying;  but  even  in  these  lat 
ter  cases,  if  the  lens  covers  a  large 
plate  than  it  is  to  be  used  upon  in  th 
ordinary  way,  it  may  not  prevent  it 
successful  employment. 

THE  MEANING  OF  SPHERICAL  ABERRATION 
AND  ITS  DETECTION. 

There  is  one  other  defect  wThich  cat 
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>e  looked  for  before  we  abandon  our 
lewspaper  test.  This  is  known  as 
spherical  aberration,”  because  it  is 
lue  to  the  fact  that  the  curves  of  a 
ens  have  to  be  parts  of  spheres,  as 
hese  are  the  only  curves  which  it  is 
iractical  to  manufacture.  Let  us  cut 
>ut  of  black  paper  a  circle  the  size  of 
*ur  lens,  and  then  cut  this  circle  into  a 
mailer  circle — say,  one-half  the  diame¬ 
er  of  the  larger  one — and  a  ring.  On 
he  center  of  the  lens  stick  the  smaller 
ircle  by  means  of  a  drop  of  moisture, 
,nd  focus  the  image  as  sharply  as  pos- 
ible.  Then  remove  the  circle  and  sub- 
titute  the  ring,  so  that  now  we  are 
Lsing  the  center  of  the  lens  instead  of 
ts  edges.  In  all  probability,  we  shall 
ind  that  we  have  to  focus  again.  The 
egree  of  difference  in  the  focus  in 
hese  two  cases  is  an  indication  of  the 
-pherical  aberration  present.  We  shall 
ind  this  defect  in  all  .single  lenses,  and 
n  most  rapid  rectilinears  and  in  por- 
rait  lenses.  It  ought  not  to  be  found 
0  any  very  great  extent  in  rectilinears, 
lowever,  and  not  at  all  in  high-priced 
nodern  lenses.  It  can  be  reduced  to 
uch  an  extent  as  to  be  quite  unnotice- 
.ble  by  using  a  small  stop. 

FLARE-SPOT. 

We  have  now  done  all  we  can  with 
he  newspaper  test,  and,  in  fact,  have 
xhausted  the  list  of  defects  from  which 
ur  lens  may  suffer,  except  for  two,  one 
f  which  we  will  next  inquire  into.  It 
■5  not  so  easily  found,  even  if  present, 
nd  has  a  habit  of  manifesting  itself  for 
he  first  time  when  the  lens  is  being 
sed  on  some  trying  subject.  It  is 
ailed  “  flare  ”  or  “  flare-spot.”  To  look 
->r  it,  we  take  the  camera  into  some 
00m  where  we  can  get  a  very  bright 
bject — such  as  a  window  on  one  corner 
f  the  plate;  focus  it  sharply  and  look 
11  over  the  screen  to  see  if  we  can  see 
bright  disc  of  light  in  some  other  part 
f  the  picture  which  has  no  business 
iere.  If  we  move  the  camera  about 
e  may  find  it,  and,  if  it  is  at  all  per¬ 


ceptible,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
return  the  lens  to  its  maker.  No  lens 
with  a  marked  flare-spot  is  much  use 
for  any  purpose;  but  no  lens,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  absolutely  free  from  it; 
and  if  we  point  the  best  of  lenses  so 
that  the  sun  is  depicted  on  the  ground- 
glass,  we  shall  see  a  flare-spot;  but  this 
is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  helped.  Stop¬ 
ping  down  a  lens  does  not  affect  this 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Our  lens  has  now  been  tested  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  we  can  hope  to  do  it,  and  we 
have  not  only  found  out  a  good  deal 
about  its  merits  as  an  example  of  its 
type,  but  we  have  learnt  something 
about  its  powers  and  limitations,  which 
should  be  of  considerable  service  when 
we  come  to  use  it,  and  it  is  to  the  use  of 
the  lens  that  we  will  now  turn. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  GOOD  CAMERA. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  note  one 
or  two  points  with  regard  to  the  camera 
on  which  it  is  to  be  used.  I  have  seen 
cameras  so  designed  or  so  made  that 
the  employment  with  them  of  a  fine 
modern  lens  was  simply  a  foolish  waste 
of  money.  Unless  the  front  and  back 
are  true  and  parallel  to  each  other;  un¬ 
less  the  surface  of  the  film  occupies 
exactly  the  same  place  as  the  surface 
of  the  ground-glass  upon  which  the 
focussing  was  done,  and  is,  moreover, 
perfectly  flat,  there  is  no  advantage 
whatever  gained  by  using  an  expensive 
anastigmat  over  a  cheap  rectilinear;  in 
fact,  it  may  so  happen  that  the  latter 
will  give  the  better  result  of  the  two. 
Putting  a  fine  lens  in  a  rickerty  camera 
is  a  mistake,  for  the  reason  that  the 
whole  aim  and  effort  of  the  optician  is 
to  design  a  lens  which  will  give  a  per¬ 
fectly  defined  picture  upon  a  fiat  sur¬ 
face  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  lens.  If  our  plate  is  not  flat  — 
and  films  are  often  anything  but  flat 
in  badly  designed  apparatus — or  if  the 
plate  is  not  square  with  the  lens,  or  is 
not  in  the  position  focussed,  then  we 
are  losing  the  advantages  which  the  op- 
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tician  has  labored  to  give  us.  We  know 
that  as  we  go  away  from  those  eondi- 
tions  our  results  are  getting  worse; 
whereas,  with  an  imperfect  lens,  we  do 
not  know  but  that  the  error  in  our 
camera  may  actually  be  improving  the 
result  by  accidentally  accommodating 
itself  to  the  defects  of  the  lens. 

“fixed  focus/’  and  where  to  fix  it. 

Some  cameras  are  so  constructed  that 
lens  and  plate  are  fixtures;  no  focussing 
is  possible.  This  type  is  called  the 
T  fixed  focus  ”  camera.  Of  course,  with 
; all  lenses  objects  at  different  distances, 
to  get  the  best  results,  must  be  fo¬ 
cussed;  and  a  “  fixed  focus  ”  lens  is  no 
different  from  any  other,  except  that  it 
cannot  be  focussed  by  the  user.  Any¬ 
one  can  convert  a  focussing  camera  into 
a  fixed  one  by  fastening  it  so  that  the 
plate  is  always  at  a  fixed  distance  from 
the  lens.  The  question  arises,  What 
should  that  distance  be  ?  This  must 
depend  upon  the  focus  of  the  lens  and 
the  size  of  the  stop  to  be  used  with  it. 
A  simple  and  most  effective  way  of 
settling  it  in  any  particular  case  is  to 
focus  some  object  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  and  then  to  increase  the  distance 
between  the  lens  and  the  screen  as 
much  as  possible  without  making  that 
distant  object  too  fuzzy.  A  slight  de¬ 
gree  of  diffussion  does  not  matter  very 
much  with  the  distance  of  a  picture, 
provided  it  is  not  too  aggressive,  and 
the  more  of  it  we  have,  the  nearer  can 
objects  be  to  the  camera  and  yet  be 
quite  sharp.  Fixed  focus  is  not  practi¬ 
cable  with  lenses  of  more  than  five 
inches  of  focal  length,  or  working  with 
a  larger  stop  than  f/ n,  for  reasons 
into  which  I  need  not  go.  With  such 
lens  the  tables  generally  say  that  all 
objects  more  than  nineteen  feet  from 
the  camera  will  be  in  focus;  but  if  the 
camera  has  been  set  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  the  distance  will  be  found  to  be 
nearer  fourteen  than  nineteen  feet. 

UPON  WHAT  OUGHT  WE  TO  FOCUS? 

When  the  lens  is  on  the  camera,  and 


we  start  to  work  with  it,  we  shall  find 
that  we  are  confronted  with  two  prob¬ 
lems  :  the  first  is  upon  what  ought  we 
to  focus,  and  the  second  what  stop  shall 
be  used  ?  Although  the  second  point 
should  be  settled  in  actual  practice  be¬ 
fore  the  first,  I  will  reverse  that  order 
here.  To  focus  readily  and  accurately, 
ordinary  ground-glass  will  not  do.  It 
must  have  a  very  fine  grain,  and  is  im¬ 
proved  by  being  rubbed  over  with  the 
slightest  trace  of  vaseline.  If  we  are 
going  to  photograph  an  open  landscape, 
it  will  not  do  to  focus  on  any  part  of  it 
selected  at  hazard,  and  then  put  in  a  stop 
small  enough  to  make  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sharp.  If  we  do  this  we 
shall  have  to  give  a  much  longer  ex¬ 
posure  than  we  need,  and  we  get  our 
picture  unpleasantly  “  wirily  ”  sharp.  I 
always  adopt  much  the  same  course 
suggested  for  settling  the  position  of  a 
focus  camera.  That  is  to  say,  I  get  the 
extreme  distance  sharp,  then  rack  out 
the  camera  until  it  is  as  fuzzy  as  I  can 
bear  to  have  it,  and  then  look  at  the 
foreground  objects  to  see  how  they 
have  fared  If  they  are  still  blurry, 
then  a  smaller  stop  must  be  used.  Only 
the  next  size  smaller  need  be  tried  at 
first,  repeating  the  process  of  getting 
the  distance  sharp  and  then  racking  out 
with  the  smaller  stop  in,  and  looking  to 
see  if  the  foreground  is  then  sharp 
enough,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  am 
using  the  biggest  possible  stop  that 
will  give  me  the  sharpness  deemed  to 
be  necessary. 

SIMPLE  FOCUSSING. 

When  the  subject  is  one  in  which  all 
its  parts  are  so  far  from  the  camera 
that  the  largest  aperture  can  be  used— 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  getting  the 
whole  image  to  focus— the  task  is  much 
simpler.  We  just  rack  the  camera  in 
and  out  a  few  times,  until  we  have  sat¬ 
isfied  ourselves  that  we  have  found  the 
position  of  greatest  sharpness,  and  there 
leave  it.  With  high-class  modern  lenses 
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copying  a  flat  subject  we  do  the  same, 
though  it  is  well  to  see  that  center 
and  edges  are  both  sharp,  as  they 
should  be,  because  this  is  a  check  that 
the  plate  and  subject  are  square  with 
each  other. 

WHAT  STOP  OUGHT  TO  BE  USED? 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  well  to  use 
the  largest  stop  that  will  give  us  the 
definition  we  require.  It  not,  we  are 
simply  throwing  away  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  good  lens,  because,  ex¬ 
cept  for  distortion,  any  lens  if  stopped 
down  enough  will  give  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  definition.  For  this  reason  speci¬ 
mens  of  work  done  with  lenses  are  of 
no  value  whatever  as  showing  what  the 
lenses  will  do,  unless  the  aperture  used 
is  a  big  one  and  is  clearly  stated,  or  un¬ 
less  the  subject  is  such  as  to  show  that 
the  lens  must  have  been  used  with  a 
big  stop. 

t%  WHAT  A  FINE  LENS  YOU  MUST  HAVE  !  ” 

An  expression  one  often  hears,  when 
a  photograph  that  is  particularly  sharp  is 
passed  around, is,  “That must  have  been 
taken  with  a  fine  lens.”  I  think  I  have 
already  written  enough  to  show  that 
such  a  remark  is  quite  wrong,  and 
shows  that  the  person  making  it  has 
not  the  faintest  notion  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  lens  is  used.  A  small 
stop  and  a  tenth-rate  lens  may  give  us 
definition  better  than  the  finest  anastig- 
mat  can  give  when  used  with  a  large 
stop,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  not  the  better  instrument  and 
well  worth  its  extra  cost. 

FOCUSSING  WITH  THE  STOP  TO  BE  USED. 

It  is  well  always  to  focus  with  the 
stop  that  is  going  to  be  used,  because 
with  some  lenses  the  focus  alters  as  the 
stop  is  altered;  besides,  unless  this  is 
done,  it  is  impossible  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  getting  the  best  definition 
we  can,  and  that  the  stop  is  small 
enough  to  secure  what  we  want. 

CHROMATIC  ABERRATION,  AND  HOW  TO 
RECOGNIZE  IT. 

If  a  color  screen  is  being  used,  we 
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should  always  focus  with  it  in  position 
This  brings  us  to  another  defect  pos 
sessed  by  some  lenses,  which  we  wen 
unable  to  determine,  at  any  rate  witl 
any  satifaction,  with  our  newspaper  a; 
a  test  subject — chromatic  aberration 
It  is  not  possible  to  construct  a  len; 
which  shall  bring  all  the  rays  of  liglr 
proceeding  from  any  point  in  the  sub 
ject  to  a  focus  at  the  same  distance  be 
hind  the  lens,  because  all  lightin  nature 
is  a  mixture  of  lights  of  different  colors 
and  a  lens  behaves  differently  toward* 
different  colors,  bending  some  rays  aside 
more  than  others.  It  is  possible  to  make 
lenses,  however,  so  that  if  we  focu* 
sharply  for  the  light  to  which  the  eye 
is  most  sensitive,  the  light  to  which  the 
plate  is  most  sensitive  shall  come  to  £ 
focus  at  the  same  place.  Such  a  len* 
is  said  to  be  achromatic;  and  one  that 
is  not  achromatic  is  said  to  suffer  froir 
“  chromatic  aberration,”  or  not  to  be  per 
fectly  “  corrected  for  color.”  The  easi 
est  way  to  ascertain  this  is  to  seleci 
such  a  subject  as  a  paling  or  fence,  anc 
to  point  the  camera  at  it,  sideways,  sc 
that  vertically  on  the  middle  of  the 
plate  we  have  one  particular  strip  of 
wood  about  eight  feet  from  the  camera; 
while  within  an  inch  on  each  side  of  ill 
on  the  ground-glass  we  have  half  £ 
dozen  others.  We  pin  a  piece  of  white 
paper  to  the  strip  selected,  and  focus  ii 
as  sharply  as  we  possibly  can.  Then 
we  expose  a  plate  on  it,  and  note 
whether  that  particular  strip  or  one  of 
the  others  on  the  negative  is  the  sharp¬ 
est.  If  the  sharpest  on  the  plate  is  not 
the  sharpest  to  the  eye;  the  lens  is  not 
properly  corrected  for  color.  It  is  not 
a  common  defect  in  my  experience,  but 
one  which  would  justify  the  instru¬ 
ment  being  sent  back  to  the  maker 
forthwith. 

A  CAUTION. 

Take  care,  though,  that  the  plate  on 
the  dark  slide  is  exactlyin  register  with 
the  focussing  screen,  or  the  experiment 
is  useless.  To  determine  this  is  quite 
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simple.  We  first  note  that  the  frame 
which  holds  the  focussing  screen  should 
rest  on  a  flat  surface  on  the  camera’s 
back,  and  that,  when  the  screen  is  re¬ 
moved  and  the  dark  slide  is  put  in  place, 
the  slide  itself  beds  upon  the  same  flat 
surface.  We  then  cut  a  V-shaped  card, 
with  a  long  gentle  taper  to  it,  and, 
placing  a  straight  edge  across  the  frame 
holding  the  ground-glass,  we  insert  the 
V  between  the  straight  edge  and  the 
ground  surface  of  the  glass  and  note 
how  far  it  will  go.  Marking  this  on  the 
card,  we  put  a  plain  piece  of  glass,  or  a 
negative  or  waste  plate,  into  the  dark 
slide,  draw  the  shutter,  put  the  straight 
edge  across,  and  see  whether  the  card 
passes  between  the  plate  and  straight 
edge  to  the  same  mark  exactly.  In  a 
properly  constructed  camera,  every  part 
ef  the  plate  and  every  part  of  the 
focussing  screen  should  register  in  this 
manner  exactly. 

WHEN  ACQUIRED,  TO  BE  PRESERVED. 

Lastly,  having  got  our  lens,  and  learnt 
low  to  use  it,  we  should  study  how  to 
:ake  care  of  it.  Lenses  can  be  damaged 
n  many  ways  besides  dropping  them 
m  stone  floors.  It  is  never  well  to  use 
i  lens  with  a  thick  coating  of  dust  on 
t,  or,  indeed,  with  any  dust  on  it  at  all; 
lut  to  see  photographers,  as  I  have 
;een  them,  breathe  on  their  lenses  and 
'ub  them  vigorously  with  a  pocket- 
landkercliif,  or  even  with  the  corner 
>f  the  focussing  cloth,  as  if  they  were  a 
irass  door  knob  rather  than  a  delicate 
>ptical  instrument,  is  almost  worse  than 
o  use  them  dusty,  because  dusty  lenses 
nean  fogged  plates,  and  lenses  that  have 
)een  treated  in  the  way  described  soon 
ose  their  polish,  and  loss  of  polish  also 
neans  fogged  plates.  A  lens  should 
)e  taken  such  care  of  that  it  does  not 
teed  dusting  more  than  once  every  few 


months.  It  should  have  a  cap  at  each 
end,  unless  kept  permanently  in  the 
camera,  when  the  outer  end  only  needs 
to  be  capped.  It  should  never  be 
wrenched  It  should  not  be  left  ex¬ 
posed  to  light,  and  should  never  be 
placed  where  it  can  get  hot.  Its  sur¬ 
face  should  never  be  fingered;  and 
when  dusty  it  should  be  gently  wiped 
with  a  soft  silk  handkerchief.  Treated 
in  that  way,  a  lens  will  last  in  good 
condition  indefinitely. 

ARE  EXPENSIVE  LENSES  WORTH  THEIR 

COST  ? 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have 
been  asked  by  a  friend  if  I  advise  him 
to  get  an  expensive  anastigmat  rather 
than  one  of  the  simpler  and  cheaper 
forms,  and,  if  I  do,  which  I  recommend  ? 
My  own  view  is  that  a  photographer 
should  have  the  best  lens  his  pocket 
will  allow — that  his  work  demands. 
For  hand-camera  work,  for  architect¬ 
ure,  for  instantaneous  photography,  no 
lens  can  be  too  good.  For  landscape 
and  portraiture  such  qualities  are  less 
important;  landscape,  because  exposure 
is  comparatively  a  minor  matter;  por¬ 
traiture,  because  too  fine  definition  is 
actually  objectionable.  The  particular 
lens  must  depend  upon  the  require¬ 
ments  and  personal  prejudices  of  each 
photographer,  but  the  list  prices  of  the 
various  lenses  form  a  rough  guide  which 
will  not  take  the  selecting  purchaser 
very  far  astray.  One  of  the  highest 
priced  lenses  is  the  Zeiss  Series  Vila., 
and  this  instrument  may  be  taken,  in 
my  opinion,  as  having  reached  the  high¬ 
est  point  in  lens  construction  attained 
so  far.  Still,  excellent  lenses  may  be 
bought  for  much  less,  and  much  good 
work  can  be  done,  by  those  who  know 
how,  even  with  some  that  might,  un¬ 
hesitatingly,  be  described  as  bad. 


BINDING  CORN. 


W.  J.  Furness. 


{From  the  A  merican  A  nnual  o /  Photography  for  iqop.) 
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We  have  selected  as  the  subject  for 
our  July  competition,  the  one  having 
the  greatest  possibilities  in  size,  color, 
form  and  action,  indigenous  to  all 
climes,  and  accessible  to  all  camera 
possessors. 

Feeling  sure  that  all  our  readers  must 
have  great  sympathy  and  affection  for 
what  they  once  were,  and  what  many 
of  them  possess,  and  that  our  subject 
will  allow  all  competitors  a  very  wide 
range  of  treatment  and  style  we  an¬ 
nounce  for  the  July  competition  the  un¬ 
iversal  monarch,  The  Baby. 

If  you  haven’t  one  of  your  own  borrow 
the  neighbor’s  and  help  us  make  this  the 
most  successful  of  our  competitions. 
Full  particulars  regarding  the  compe¬ 
tition  will  be  found  on  the  inside  back 
cover. 

We  announce  with  sincere  regret  the 
death  of  our  brother  editor,  Edward  W. 
Newcomb.  Mr.  Newcomb  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Photo  American ,  and 
also  well  known  as  the  manufacturer 
of  a  number  of  important  photographic 
preparations. 

In  person  Mr.  Newcomb  was  a  prince 
of  good  fellows,  whole-souled  and 
genial,  with  always  a  good  word  and  a 
hearty  handshake,  and  his  loss  will  be 
keenly  felt  by  all  of  us  interested  in 
the  advances  of  photography. 


The  editing  of  a  photographic  journal 
is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 

If  you  run  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
beginner  in  comes  a  wail  from  some  old 


timer,  “  Stop  feeding  us  on  infant’s  food; 
we  graduated  from  words  of  one  syll¬ 
able  long  ago.”  Publish  an  article  high¬ 
ly  technical  and  intended  to  interest 
the  advanced  worker,  you  are  assailed 
from  some  point  with  the  remark,  “  You 
are  talking  way  over  our  heads,  write 
things  for  the  beginner.” 

Reproduce  pictures  low  in  tone  or  ex¬ 
tremely  sharp  in  definition — again  a 
wail  from  somewhere,  the  whole  thing 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  you  cannot 
please  all  the  people  all  the  time. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  success 
of  any  publication  depends  upon  pleas¬ 
ing  its  readers,  and  we  wish  you  to  feel 
interested  in  us  and  the  work  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

You  can  assist  us  and  your  co-readers 
in  many  ways.  Let  us  hear  from  you 
as  to  your  wants.  If  you  have  any 
special  way  of  doing  some  one  of  the 
thousand  odd  things  connected  with 
photography  send  us  an  article  descrip¬ 
tive  of  it. 

Among  your  man}^  negatives  you 
must  have  some  exceptionally  good 
ones  ;  send  us  a  print  occasionally — 
yours  will  afford  pleasure  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  some  one  else  and  they  in  turn 
will  be  doing  the  same  good  service  for 
you. 

Many  scenes  near  your  home  may 
seem  commonplace  and  uninteresting 
to  you  but  to  others  in  distant  localities 
they  may  be  of  the  most  absorbing 
interest. 

You  know  how  much  you  appreciate 
pictures  taken  in  foreign  lands,  why 
don’t  you  reciprocate  and  afford  some 
of  your  co-readers  of  The  Photo- 
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graphic  Times  in  many  lands  with 
views  from  your  own  section  of  the 
country.  Help  yourself  by  helping 
others  and  we  will  do  our  best  by  help¬ 
ing  you  all. 

The  season  is  again  at  hand  when 
interest  in  photography  increases  and 
you  begin  putting  your  apparatus  in 
shape  for  excursions  into  the  field.  The 
promised  events  for  next  winter  should 
stimulate  you  into  doing  the  very  best 
possible  work  of  which  you  are  capable. 

The  American  Salon,  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Salon  Club  of  America, 
will  undoubtedly  bring  together  a  larger 
and  higher  class  of  work  than  that  shown 
last  December,  and,  as  we  understand, 
those  interested  in  the  Photo  Secession 
will  also  hold  a  Salon  that  will  go  down 
into  history  as  one  of  extraordinary 
merit,  the  chances  of  winning  honors 
are  unusually  great. 

In  mentioning  these  events,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  kodak  competition 
with  its  splendid  array  of  awards,  and 
the  advantage  accruing  from  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  novice  class.  Surely,  you  have 


[May 

a  good  deal  to  work  for,  and  we  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  you  will  do  your  part  in 
making  this  a  banner  year  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  photography. 


We  are  pleased  to  show  in  this  issue, 
by  courtesy  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
winners  in  the  recent  ^1,000  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
for  work  made  in  N.  C.  Film  and  Kodoid 
plates,  and  for  negatives  developed  in 
the  Kodak  machine. 

The  book  of  the  ^T,ooo  Kodak  Exhi¬ 
bition  from  which  these  reproductions 
were  taken  is  one  of  the  most  artisti¬ 
cally  gotten-up  booklets  we  have  seen 
in  a  long  time,  and  fully  lives  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  all  things  bearing  the 
celebrated  name  of  “  Kodak.” 

A  copy  of  this  book  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  interested  in  pictorial  pho¬ 
tography,  as  it  contains  over  fifty 
examples  of  art  photography  of  the 
highest  type. 


A  LADY  OF  QUALITY. 


Fred  Jukes. 


ACROSS  THE  NAVE,  ELY  CATHEDRAL 
H.  C.  Leat. 
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THE  1905  KODAK  COMPETITION. 

$2,000.00  IN  PRIZES. 


THOSE  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  prize  lists  of  the  various  pho¬ 
tographic  competitions  have  been 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  good 
prizes  are  regularly  carried  off  by  the  same 
people.  This  of  course  has  proved  a  discourage¬ 
ment  to  those  of  less  experience.  There  arc 
many  amateurs  who  are  capable  of  making 
really  excellent  work,  yet  they  fall  just  a  trifle 
short  of  that  artistic  excellence  which  has  been 
so  long  cultivated  in  some  of  their  co-workers. 
We  believe  that  these  younger  enthusiasts  in 
the  photographic  field  are  nevertheless  entitled 
to  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  some  of  the  good 
things  in  the  way  of  prizes  and  we  have  there¬ 
fore  divided  this  competition  into  two  general 
classes,  the  “  Open  ”  and  the  “  Novice,”  these 
in  turn  being  properly  subdivided. 

The  “Open”  class  may  be  entered  by  any 
photographer  (not  in  our  employ)  who  complies 
with  the  conditions  specified. 

The  “Novice”  class  is  open  only  to  ama¬ 
teurs  who  have  never  won  a  prize  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  contest. 

While  the  Novice  classes  are  open  only  to 
those  who  have  never  been  prize  winners,  the 
ambitious  beginner  may  if  he  is  attracted  by 
the  valuable  prizes  and  high  honors  offered  in 
the  Open  class  enter  against  the  somewhat 
keener  competition  he  will  be  sure  to  meet 
there. 

We  trust  that  both  the  beginners  in  photog¬ 
raphy  and  those  who  have  often  had  their 
names  upon  the  honor  rolls  will  be  pleased  with 
this  eminently  just  and  fair  arrangement  of 
the  prize  list. 

The  Conditions. 

i.  There  will  be  six  classes  as  follows  :  — 
Class  A.— Open  to  all.  For  Kodak  pictures 
3 %  x  4%  or  larger,  including  the  Panoram 
Kodaks. 

Class  B. — Open  to  all.  For  Kodak  pictures 
3/^  x3/i  or  smaller,  including  No.  iA  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak. 

Class  C. — Open  to  all.  For  enlargements  of 
any  size  from  Kodak  or  Brownie  negatives  on 
Eastman,  Nepera  or  Photo-Materials  Bromide 
Paper. 

Class  D. — Novice.  Open  only  to  amateurs 
who  have  never  been  awarded  a  prize  in  a 
photographic  contest.  For  Kodak  Pictures 


314'  x  or  larger,  including  the  Panoram 
Kodaks. 

Class  E. — Novice.  Open  only  to  amateur: 
who  have  never  been  awarded  a  prize  in  ; 
photogiaphic  contest.  For  Kodak  Picture 
3/2  x  3%.  or  smaller,  including  No.  iA  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak. 

Class  F. — Novice.  Open  only  to  amateur 
who  have  never  been  awarded  a  prize  in  a  pho 
tographic  contest.  For  Brownie  pictures  only 

2.  All  pictures  sent  in  for  competition  mus 
be  from  negatives  made  with  a  Kodak  o 
Brownie  on  Kodak  N.  C.  Film,  and  must  b( 
printed  on  one  of  the  following  named  papers 
Velox,  Dekko,  Azo,  Solio,  Kloro,  Albuma 
Lithium,  Aristo  Platino,  Aristo  Junior,  Arisf 
Blue  Label,  Aristo  Self-Toning,  America] 
Platinum,  Eastman  Bromide  Paper,  Neper; 
Bromide  Paper,  Photo  Materials  Bromicf 
Paper,  Eastman’s  Sepia  Paper,  Ferro-Prussiat 
Paper,  W.  D.  Platinum,  Mezzo-Tone  or  othe 
paper  manufactured  or  sold  by  us. 

3.  Prints  only  are  to  be  sent  in,  not  nega 
tives. 

4.  Prints  must  be  mounted  but  not  framed 

5.  The  title  of  the  picture,  with  the  nam 
and  address  of  the  competitor,  class  entere< 
for,  and  the  name  of  the  printing  paper  use< 
for  the  pictures,  must  be  legibly  written  on  th 
back  of  mount. 

6.  The  films  must  be  exposed  by  the  com 
petitor,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  competitor 
finish  their  own  pictures. 

7.  No  competitor  will  be  awarded  mor 
than  one  prize  in  a  class. 

8.  Not  more  than  one  prize  will  be  awarde 
to  prints  from  one  negative,  except  that  a' 
Velox  Prints  will  be  considered  in  the  award 
ing  of  the  Special  Velox  Prizes  regardless  0 
the  prizes  said  prints  may  have  received  in  th 
other  classes. 

9.  Contact  prints  from  the  same  negativ 
cannot  be  entered  in  two  classes. 

Note  :  This  rule  is  to  prevent  novices  fror 
entering  two  prints  from  the  same  negative 
one  in  the  “  Open  ”  and  the  other  in  th 
“  Novice”  class.  There  is  nothing,  howevei 
to  prevent  a  novice  from  entering  work  in  bot' 
these  classes  provided  the  prints  are  from  dif 
ferent  negatives. 

10.  All  competing  prints  are  to  become  th 
property  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  excep 
the  non-winning  enlargements  (Class  C)  whic 
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-ill  be  returned  at  owner’s  risk  and  expense 
pon  request. 

11.  The  negatives  from  which  the  prize- 
finning  prints  are  made  to  become  the  pro- 
erty  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

12.  This  contest  closes  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. , 
n  Nov.  1,  1905;  at  Toronto,  Canada,  on  Oct. 
0,  1905;  and  at  London,  Eng.,  on  Oct.  1,  1905. 

All  entries  sent  in  from  the  United  States 
nd  the  possessions  thereof  and  from  South 
onerica  should  be  addressed  to  Eastman  Ko- 
ak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Entries  from  Canada  and  other  British  Amer- 
:an  colonies  should  be  addressed  to  Canadian 
iodak  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Entries  from  Great  Britain  should  be  sent  to 
lodak,  Limited,  57-61  Clerkenwell  Road,  Lon- 
on,  Eng. 

European  customers  can  arrange  to  have  their 
rints  forwarded  to  Rochester  from  any  of  our 
'ireign  branches.  Detailed  information  on  this 
nint  maybe  had  by  addressing  Kodak,  Lim- 
:ed,  at  above  address. 

13.  In  sending  pictures,  mark  the  package 
Mainly,  “  Kodak  Contest  Department,”  and  in 
he  lower  left-hand  corner  write  your  own 
Lame  and  address.  Then  write  a  letter  as 
ollows  : 

I  am  sending  you  (by  express  or  mail), 

harges  prepaid . (prints  or  enlargements) 

rom  negatives  made  with  your  No. . .  .(Kodak 
r  Brownie  Camera),  on  your  N.  C.  Film. 

'hey  are  are  (enlarged  or  printed)  on . 

iaper.  Please  enter  in  your  Kodak  Competi- 
ion,  Class . 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly. 

Yours  truly, 


14.  We  will  promptly  acknowledge  the  re- 
eipt  or  pictures,  and  when  awards  are  made, 
/ill  send  each  competitor  a  list  of  prize 
dinners. 

15.  No  employees  of  the  Eastman  Com- 
anies  will  be  allowed  to  compete. 

All  properly  entered  pictures  received  at 
'oronto  and  London  on  or  before  the  dates 
hove  specified  will  be  forwarded  to  Rochester 
or  judging. 

The  Prize  List, 
open  classes. 

Class  A . 

Lxlak  Pictures  3^x4^  and  over,  including 
Nos.  1  and  4  Panoram. 


st  Prize 
d  “ 
rd  “ 
th  “ 


Gold,  $150.00 
100.00 
“  50  00 

“  25.00 


Ten  prizes  of  $10.00  each  accompanied  by 
lonorable  Mention. 


Class  B. 

Kodak  Pictures  p/2  x  3^  and  under. 


1st  Prize . Gold,  $100.00 

2d  “  . .  “  50.00 

3rd  “  .  “  25.00 


Five  prizes  of  $10.00  each  and  five  prizes  of 
$5.00  each  accompanied  by  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion. 

Class  C. 

Enlargements,  any  size. 


1st  Prize . Gold,  $150.00 

2d  “  “  100.00 

3rd  “  “  50.00 


Five  prizes  of  $20.00  each  accompanied  by 
Honorable  Mention. 


NOVICE  CLASSES. 

Class  D. 

Kodak  Pictures  T/i x  4M  and  over  including 
Nos.  1  and  4  Panoram. 

1st  Prize . Gold,$roo.oo 

2d  “  .  “  60.00 

3rd  “  .  “  40.00 

Five  prizes  of  $10.00  each  and  five  prizes  of 
$5.00  each  accompanied  by  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  . 

Class  E. 

Kodak  Pictures  3 1/2  x.3%  and  under. 


1st  Prize  . Gold,  $75.00 

2d  “  .  “  40.00 

3rd  “  .  “  25.00 

4th  “  ....  .  .  No.  4  Cartridge  Kodak,  25.00 

5th  “  .No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  20.00 


Eight  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodacks,  valued 
at $17. 50 each  accompanied  by  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion. 

Class  F. 

Brownie  Pictures.  Either  Size. 


1st  Prize . No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak,  $35.00 

2d  “  . No.  4  Cartridge  Kodak,  25.00 

3rd  “  .No.  3  A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  20.00 
4th  “  .  .No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  17.5° 

5th  “  .  .No.  2  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  15.00 

Four  No.  1  Folding  Pocket  Kodaks,  five  No.  o 


Folding  Pocket  Kodaks,  and  five  No.  2  Flexo 
Kodaks  accompanied  by  Honorable  Mention. 


SPECIAL  PRIZES  FOR  VELOX  PRINTS. 

In  addition  to  the  above  prizes  the  Nepera 
Division  offers  $200.00  in  cash  for  the  best 
prints  on  Velox  Paper  as  follows: 

1st  Prize  . $100.00 

2(4  “  .  60.00 

3rd  . .  .  .  .  40.00 

The  three  prize  prints  above  mentioned  are 
to  be  selected  from  among  the  best  Velox 
prints  entered  in  Claas  A,  B,  D,  E  and  F.  All 
such  Velox  Prints  will  be  considered  in  this 
special  class  by  the  judges;  no  special  entry 
being  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  competitor. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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I  Notes,  News  &  Extracts 
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American  Federation  of  Photographic  So¬ 
cieties. — At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  March 
22d,  1905,  at  the  Metropolitan  Camera  Club,  of 
New  York,  the  following  clubs  were  repre¬ 
sented  : 

Pictorial  Club,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Capital 
Camera  Club,  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  Boston 
Camera  Club  ;  Columbia  Photographic  So¬ 
ciety,  of  Philadelphia;  Photographic  Section, 
Pittsburgh  Academy  of  Science  and  Art ;  Wyo¬ 
ming  Valley  Camera  Club,  of  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.;  Salon  Club  of  America,  Toronto  Camera 
Club,  Brooklyn  Camera  Club,  and  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Camera  Club,  nineteen  delegates  being 
present. 

The  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania  was 
appointed  temporary  custodian  of  Historical 
Records,  pending  arrangements  with  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Library  at  Washington,  D.  C.; 
which  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Fairman. 

Mr.  Moss  reported  completion  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Federation  Lantern  Slide  In. 
terchange,  and  urged  every  club  to  prepare 
and  enter  not  less  than  100  slides  each,  and 
that  members  compete  for  the  $100  prize. 

It  was  resolved  that  any  Photographic  So¬ 
ciety  which  applies  for  membership  not  later 
than  June  1,  1905,  shall  not  begin  to  pay  dues 
until  October  1,  1905. 

Resignation  of  the  Secretary  was  regret¬ 
fully  accepted,  and  Mr.  William  T.  Knox,  of 
Brooklyn,  elected  Secretary  for  the  unexpired 
term. 

The  third  Wednesday  in  March  of  each  year 
was  decided  upon  for  holding  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

It  was  decided  to  accept  the  generous  offer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Camera  Club  to  receive 
entries  for  the  Second  American  Salon,  and  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  for  handling  and  judging  same. 

Permanent  foreign  representatives  of  the 
Federation  were  appointed  as  follows  . 

H.  Snowden  Ward,  Great  Britain  ;  A.  H. 
Stoiber,  France;  Mathies  Masurin,  Austria; 
Victor  vStouffs,  Belgium  ;  Alfreda  Ornano, 
Italy;  Copenhagen  Photo  Klub,  Denmark; 
Otto  Scharf,  Germany  ;  A.  Hill-Griffith,  Aus¬ 
tralia  ;  Photographic  Soc.  of  India. 


For  the  Second  American  Salon  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  appoint  local  advisory  juries  in  each 
section  of  the  United  States  (the  representa¬ 
tives  abroad  arranging  for  similar  preliminary 
juries).  All  entries  to  be  sent  to  our  represen¬ 
tative  in  each  district.  A  certain  percentage 
of  work  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Metropolitar 
Camera  Club  by  said  representative,  and  the 
balance  returned  to  senders,  who  thereafter 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  direct  to  the 
New  York  headquarters,  if  they7  so  elect.  A 
national  preliminary  jury,  composed  of  the 
foremost  American  Pictorial  Photographers 
will  then  select  all  entries  that  are  up  to  the 
Salon  standard  and  submit  them  to  the  jury 
of  painters  for  the  final  selection. 

The  closing  date  for  entries  (at  New  York) 
to  be  November  r,  1905,  and  no  entries  to  be 
received  thereafter. 

It  was  resolved  that  no  photograph  which 
was  entered  for  the  First  American  Salon 
will  be  eligible  at  the  second  or  succeeding 
Salons,  as  it  is  desired  that  the  American  Sa¬ 
lon  shall  be  composed  of  work  not  heretofore 
shown,  and  represent  the  accomplishment  of 
the  current  year. 

Sylvester  C.  Buli.enkamp, 

Secretary. 

March  25,  1905. 


Fifteenth  Anniversary.  —  On  Saturday, 
March  18th,  1905,  the  California  Camera  Club 
celebrated  its  fifteenth  anniversary.  A  recep 
tion  was  held  at  the  club  rooms  from  8  to  c 
p.m.,  and  was  largely  attended.  We  all  join  in 
extending  our  best  wishes  to  this  most  excellent 
organization  and  hope  for  it  endless  years  of 
prosperity. 


American  Photographers.  —  The  Quarter 
Centennial  of  our  Association  will,  beyond  the! 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  transcend  any  meeting  of 
like  kind  ever  held  on  this  continent,  and  you 
are  urged  for  art’s  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
that  true  comradeship,  which  is  such  a  delight¬ 
ful  incident  to  artist  life,  to  bring  your  wares 
to  the  show  and  shake  hands  with  best  of  your 
fellows. 
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The  show  place,  the  Mechanic’s  Building, 
;  the  best  adapted  of  an)7  structure  in  the 
^hole  country  for  the  purpose  of  a  photo- 
raphic  exhibition.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fautless 
iterior,  and  is  perfectly  suited  to  our  purpose, 
s  though  it  had  been  built  by  one  of  us  for  us. 
Lnd  be  assured  that  the  people  of  Boston, 
lat  city  deservedly  known  for  near  a  century 
s  “  the  Athens  of  America,”  know  just  how  to 
-eat  the  stranger  within  their  gates,  and  with 
ie  first  cordial  greeting  forever  dispel  his 
otion  that  he  is  a  stranger. 

Don’t  you  want  to  try  for  the  prizes?  Don’t 
ou  want  to  receive  words  of  kind  and  just 
raise  in  commendation  of  your  work,  from 
len  whose  praise  is  indeed  an  inspiration  ? 
•on  t  you  want  in  a  beautiful  and  historic 
ty,  in  one  of  the  noblest  structures,  to  see,  to 
:arn.  to  grow  ? 

Every  detail  for  the  success  of  the  meeting 
being  carefully  wrought  out.  If  you  prize 
our  art,  and  wish  to  see  its  best  possibilities 
sveloped,  come  to  Boston  and  see,  and  con- 
ibute  to  the  rich  store  of  the  beautiful  scene 
id  faces  and  forms  reproduced  from  the  life 
:  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Cordially  and  respectfully, 

P.  T.  Proctor, 

Second  Vice-President , 

B.  A.  of  A. 


The  Association  Beige  de  Photographic 

ill  hold  an  International  Photographic  Con¬ 
fess  and  Art  Salon  at  Liege  in  July,  1905,  to 
lebrate  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  indepen- 
3nce  of  Belgium. 

The  Salon  will  be  held  July  15th  to  July  25th. 
he  Congress  will  convene  from  the  igth  to  the 
;th  of  July. 

For  particulars  address  the  Secretary  of  the 
i'ganization  Committee,  M.  Ch.  Puttermans, 
alais  du  Midi,  Brussels,  Belgium. 


Aprtl  5,  1905. 


ear  Mr.  Bell  : 

I  feel  that  it  is  due  you  to  tell  you  that  the 
aicago  Camera  Club  is  richer  to-day  by  just 
20.00  in  cash  on  account  of  the  First  Ameri- 
n  Photographic  Salon  of  the  Federation  being 
fid  in  Chicago. 

I  made  my  report  to  the  Salon  Committe  last 
ght  and  turned  over  the  cash  and  clean  slate. 
very  dollar  donated  or  due  from  catalogue 
Is  I  collected  before  the  report  was  made  up. 
fter  paying  all  expenses  on  account  of  the 
don  the  net  surplus  was  $120.00,  a7id  our 
(es  in  Federatioii  are  paid  up  to  October  1st 
-xt.  Our  good  friend  Todd  has  probably 
ritten  you  to  this  effect  to-day. 


I  recommended  in  my  report  that  the  surplus 
be  turned  into  the  Club  treasury,  which  was 
approved  by  all.  I  had  two  reasons  for  this — 
first,  the  Club  needed  the  money,  and  secondly, 
I  wanted  to  demonstrate  to  our  members  that 
this  Federation  Salon  can  be  made  each  year 
a  source  of  revenue  for  the  Club  instead  of  an 
expense,  as  some  of  our  officers  seemed  to  fear 
last  year  when  the  Federation  movement  came 
up  There  is  nothing  like  an  object  lesson  to 
teach  some  people.  If  a  few  members  in  each 
club  will  just  “  get  busy,”  wonders  can  be 
accomplished. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Geo.  T.  Power. 

Portland,  Me.,  March  20,  1905. 
Mr.  Curtis  Bell  : 

Dear  Sir. — I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Camera  Club  for  the  two  very  fine  exhibits 
which  you  have  sent  us.  Will  say  that  the  last 
one,  coming  as  it  did  right  after  our  own,  has 
created  quite  an  interest  among  camera  workers 
here,  and  have  received  a  numbers  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  S.  S.  Skolfield. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  California 
Camera  Club,  on  April  nth,  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  were  elected  :  President,  E. 
G.  Eisen  ;  Vice-President,  H.  B.  Hosmer  ;  2d 
Vice-President,  James  W.  Erwin  ;  Secretary, 
W.  E.  Dassonville  ;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Lermen  ; 
Corresponding  ‘Secretary,  H.  G.  Aylsworth  ; 
Librarian,  G.  Knight  White  ;  Directors,  F.  C. 
Bangs,  F.  E.  Peterson,  Albert  LeBreton  and 
F.  J.  Clute. 

Dissolving  Mercuric  Chloride. — The  poi¬ 
sonous  mercury  salt  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  cold  water,  but  with  great  readiness  (writes 
“  Lensart”)  in  hot  water.  If  you  take  an 
ounce  of  the  salt  and  pour  fifteen  ounces  of 
hot  water  over  it,  it  will  dissolve  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  on  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  any 
excess  of  mercury  will  crystallize  as  a  white 
feathery  deposit.  You  should  allow  the  solution 
to  become  quite  cold  and  then  pour  it  off  from 
these  crystals,  which  being  heavy  settle  very 
readily  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Lo  com¬ 
plete  the  preparation  of  the  solution  for  inten¬ 
sification,  it  is  now  necessary  to  add  a  little  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid.  From  twenty  to  fifty  minims 
is  the  right  quantity  for  the  above  proportions. 
This  can  be  used  repeatedly  until  its  action  be¬ 
comes  too  slow,  but  it  is  best  to  put  it  in  the 
dark  when  not  in  use,  as  the  mercuric  salt  un¬ 
dergoes  some  sort  of  decomposition  in  a  bright 
light. 
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A  word  to  all  makers  of  photographic  ma- 
ierial  or  apparatus.  Whether  you  advertise 
with  us  or  not  send  us  a  description  of  any¬ 
thing  new  you  have  to  sell  so  we  may  tell  our 
readers  about  it.  We  are  broad  enough  to 
realize  that  you  may  have  excellent  reasons 
for  not  taking  space  with  us  at  present ;  that 
point  we  can  argue  with  you  later,  but  mean¬ 
while  keep  us  posted  so  we  can  keep  the 
public  posted  ;  it  wont  hurt  either  of  us. 

If  you  are  advertising  with  us  it  is  your  duty 
to  keep  us  posted  so  we  may  render  to  you  the 
full  value  of  the  space  you  have  paid  for. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  most  attractive  cat¬ 
alogue  of  photographic  sundries  from  Smith  & 
Butterfield  of  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Their  motto  printed  in  the  catalogue,  “We 
ship  to-day”  will  sound  exceedingly  pleasant 
to  the  photographer  harrassed  by  long  delays 
in  receiving  goods. 

We  bespeak  the  goodwill  of  all  photographers 
for  this  pushing  concern. 

The  New  York  Lens  Company  of  1133 

Broadway,  New  York,  have  just  issued  a  new 
catalogue  of  Special  Photograph  Lenses,  which 
will  make  most  interesting  reading  to  anyone 
intending  to  purchase  a  lens. 

We  have  long  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  O.  H.  Peck,  the  manager  of  this  company, 
and  can  recommend  his  company  as  reliable  in 
every  way  and  Mr.  Peck  as  a  most  courteous 
and  obliging  gentleman. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  exchanges 
is  the  Photo  Critic ,  published  by  The  Ro- 
tograph  Company  of  New  Yoik.  While  unde¬ 
niably  this  publication  is  the  trade  organ  of  the 
Rotograph  Company,  it  is  edited  by  a  good 
practical  man,  and  every  issue  offers  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  sound  up-to-date  information. 

All  workers  of  developing  or  carbon  papers 
should  keep  in  touch  with  the  Photo  Critic ,  as 
each  month  affords  new  matter  pertaining  to 
these  subjects. 

Every  professional  photographer  should 
send  for  the  catalogues  of  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  of 


4  and  5  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  as  tl 
carry  a  most  complete  and  up-to-date  stock 
artists’  materials  including  many  specialt 
appealing  particularly  to  the  photograph 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  specially  p 
pared  lamp  black  for  the  air  brush  (this  is  a 
specially  good  as  a  pigment  in  gum  printin 
moist  water  colors,  photo  retouching  tints, 
sorts  of  drawing  and  sketching  papers,  era) 
sauces,  etc.  They  also  manufacture  an  ul 
fine  line  of  miniature  frames  and  medallions 


Almost  an  international  reputation  is 
joyed  by  the  Obrig  .Camera  Company  of  N 
York.  Their  large  and  successful  business  1 
been  built  up  on  honor,  and  it  is  well  kno 
that  a  mail  order  sent  this  house  will  receive 
prompt  and  careful  consideration  as  a  v 
made  in  person. 

Situated  on  lower  Broadway  they  are  in  j 
the  right  location  to  meet  the  demands  of 
tourist  trade  constantly  flowing  in  and  oui 
the  big  town. 

Their  stock  is  most  comprehensive  in  se 
tion  and  they  pay  special  attention  toextrem 
high  grade  apparatus,  the  fitting  of  anastigi! 
lenses,  special  cameras  and  outfits. 


In  the  course  of  the  year  we  naturally 
a  great  many  bromide  enlargements  of  vary 
degrees  of  excellence.  We  recently  ha< 
remarkably  fine  one  sent  us  by  The  J.  Sussn 
Photo  Stock  Co.,  of  223  Park  Ave.,  Baltim< 

As  every  amateur  possesses  a  good  many 
negatives  that  would  make  the  finest  kinc 
bromide  enlargements,  and  also  as  many  a 
teurs  do  not  possess  facilities  for  work 
enlargements,  we  think  it  a  good  tip  to  sugj 
the  Sussman  Co.  This  Company  enjoys  rr 
than  a  local  reputation  for  fine  work  and  sqi 
dealing,  and  as  it  costs  but  little  to  exp 
negatives  in  safety,  we  would  advise  all  \ 
tographers  desiring  enlargements  made 
correspond  with  this  company. 

We  have  just  received  from  the  press  a  ’ 
and  revised  edition  of  that  most  popular  w' 
“  Photographic  Amusements,”  by  Walter  - 
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oodbury,  the  former  editor  of  The  Photo- 
aphic  Thvies.  The  contents  include  articles  on 
ultiple  images  by  means  of  mirrors,  statuette 
lotographs,  magic  photographs,  methods  of 
aking  pen  and  ink  sketches  from  photographs, 
>w  to  photograph  on  silk  and  various  fabrics, 
[houettes,  making  disappearing  photographs, 
y  plates  that  will  develop  with  water,  lumin- 
is  photographs,  freak  photographs,  double 
posures,  and  a  host  of  other  entertainments 
ith  the  ordinary  camera. 

The  book  may  be  procured  from  any  stock  or 
iwsdealer,  or  direct  from  us.  Price,  $1.00. 


The  1905  Catalogue  of  the  Seneca  Camera 
jmpany  shows  a  most  comprehensive  line  of 
lotographic  apparatus,  embracing  every  style 
om  the  little  one  dollar  Baby  Beneca  to  the 
ately  11  x  14  for  the  studio. 

The  line  throughout  evidences  mechanical 
)ility  of  a  high  order  and  the  prices  quoted 
e  exceeding  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
The  Seneca  line  of  folding  film  camera  will 
jecially  appeal  to  the  tourist  photographer  as 
;ey  are  not  only  exceedingly  graceful  in  design 
at  very  light  and  compact,  and  are  fitted  with 
icussing  backs  permitting  the  use  of  the 
nsco  Vidil  focussing  film. 

We  would  advise  all  intending  purchasers  to 
jcure  a  copy  of  the  Seneca  catalogue. 


We  are  informed  that  Colorprinte,  the  re- 

larkable  new  paper  for  making  photographs 
1  the  colors  of  Nature,  will  be  ready  for  the 
larket  by  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers, 
he  advance  sale  has  been  extraordinarily 
irge,  and  we  are  asked  to  say  that  all  orders 
'ill  be  filled  in  rotation  at  as  early  a  moment 
s  possible, 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Hesekiel,  a  brother  and  col- 
iborator  of  the  famous  savant,  Dr.  Adolf 
iesekiel,  is  now  on  his  way  from  Europe  to 
?e  that  Americans  are  properly  instructed  in 
le  workings  of  the  new  process.  Colorprinte, 
Tile  very  simple,  is  of  such  revolutionary 
ature,  that  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  have 
te  advice  and  instruction  of  one  who  has  been 
annected  with  it  from  its  conception,  as  inany- 
ling  new  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
lost  perfect  results  will  be  secured  at  the  first 
rial. 


Hale’s  Acme  Ball  Bearing  Embosser. — For 

mbossing  or  depressing  photo  mounts,  collo- 
io  carbons,  photo  foulders  or  mounting  boards 
10m  the  thinest  to  16-ply,  can  emboss  ovals, 
blong,  round,  panel  or  square,  combinations 
r  single,  price  $1.00  prepaid. 

Directions  Place  the  metal  or  cardboard 


form*  over  where  you  desire  the  embossing  or 
the  sunken  center  turning  the  mount  over, 
bearing  on  the  embosser  and  following  the 
shape  of  the  form,  passing  several  times 
around  to  insure  a  complete  impression. 

To  keep  the  mounts  clean,  place  tissue  or 
white  paper  between  the  mount  and  form,  or 
embosser  and  mount. 

One  can  use  a  cut-out  form,  panel  or  square, 
either  using  the  embosser  on  the  inside  of  cut¬ 
out  or  on  the  outside. 

To  emboss  heavy,  cut  out  a  10-ply,  or  thin 
cardboard,  the  opening  larger  than  the  form 
intended;  using  too  thick  would  tend  to  break 
the  relief. 


Pick  up  almost  any  amateur’s  album  and 
you  will  find  the  Heinn  trade-mark  on  it. 

For  fourteen  years  the  Heinn  Specialty  Co. 
of  Milwaukee  have  been  making  albums,  and 
making  good  ones  at  an  honest  price.  This  was 
duly  evidenced  by  their  selling  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  last  year. 

One  of  their  most  practical  devices  is  the 
Film  Storage  Album.  This  album  has  an  in¬ 
dex  in  front,  and  contains  pockets  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  negatives,  and  is  truly  a  boon  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer  using  films. 

The  Badger  album  is  made  in  almost  endless 
variety,  with  all  sorts  of  covers,  including 
the  inner  bark  of  a  Japanese  tree,  burnt 
leather,  Persian  ooze  leather,  genuine  seal, 
Viennesse  leather,  and  book  cloth. 

You  can  get  a  Badger  in  almost  any  size  and 
with  any  number  of  leaves. 

Badger  loose  leaf  albums  are  exceedingly 
popular,  as  the  number  of  leaves  can  be  added 
to  at  any  time  or  any  leaf  removed  without 
disturbing  the  remainder. 

The  Badger  mouuting  film  is  another  good 
stunt,  just  a  little  thin  film,  a  hot  flatiron,  a 
moment’s  pressure,  and  it’s  done  flat  as  a  pan¬ 
cake  and  stays  like  a  bride’s  first  cake. 


A  good  Practical  and  Noiseless  Studio 

Shutter  will  always  command  a  ready  sale 
and  when  these  goods  are  backed  up  by  a 
reasonable  price  success  for  the  manufacturer 
is  assured.  Among  the  newest  studio  shutters 
is  the  Packard  Ideal,  manufactured  by  the 
Michigan  Photo  Shutter  Company  of  Kala- 
mazo,  Mich. 

This  shutter  is  very  compact,  self-contained, 
occupying  little  space,  and  is  easily  fitted  to 
any  camera. 

This  shutter  is  designed  for  studio  work  and 

*  All  Galleries  have  metal  forms;  use  the  next  size  larger 
than  the  print ;  for  instance  use  a  J  form  lor  an  H  print,  or 
a  B  for  a  new  Cabinet,  M  or  No.  8  or  a  N  j.  .. 
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goes  on  the  front  board  inside  the  camera. 
Being  only  3-16  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
used  behind  the  lens,  opportunity  is  given  to 
cover  a  larger  plate  than  if  a  much  thicker  or 
wooden  back  shutter  is  used.  Packard  con¬ 
struction  is  such  that  the  correct  exposure  is 
made;  it  works  rapidly,  easily  and  noiselessly, 
will  balance  open  while  focussing,  is  practical , 
reliable  and  durable.  In  fact  the  mechanism 
is  so  simple  that  friction  and  wear  is  reduced 
to  nothing.  At  no  time  during  an  exposure  is 
there  any  jar  or  vibration.  No  “  rattle  or 
click  ”  in  opening — this  noiseless  feature  alone 
is  greatly  appreciated  in  this  class  of  shutters. 
The  material,  workmanship  and  finish  is  of  the 
very  best— ail  shutters  being  well  made,  me¬ 
chanically  perfect  and  nicely  finished. 


Thk  Photographic  Times, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen — We  take  pleasure  in  informing 
you,  that  owing  to  the  steady  and  considerable 
increase  of  our  western  business,  and  in  order 
to  better  accommodate  our  western  trade,  we 
have  decided  to  open  a  branch  office  in  Chicago. 
We  propose  to  carry  there  a  complete  stock  of 
all  our  Anastigmat  Leqses,  Cameras,  Shutters, 
Trieder  Binoculars  and  other  specialties,  and 
we  will  be  in  position  to  fill  and  ship  orders 
promptly  from  our  new  office.  We  will  thus 
be  able  to  save  from  forty-eight  hours  to  three 
days’  time  in  the  delivery  of  our  goods. 

We  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  to  thank  all  our  business  friends 
for  the  kind  support  they  have  so  generously 
given  to  the  Goerz  products  in  the  past.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  sustain  in  the  future,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  the  enviable  reputation 
which  the  high  standard  of  our  goods,  and  the 
straightforward  policy  of  our  firm  have  enabled 
us  to  build  up  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Our  Mr.  Benson  has  been  appointed  Manager 
of  our  Chicago  branch,  while  Mr.  A.  K.  Bour- 
sault,  our  Advertising  Manager,  will  take 
charge  of  the  Eastern  Department.  The  gen¬ 
eral  management  of  the  firm  remains  as  before 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  L.  J.  R.  Holst. 

I  rusting  you  will  kindly  give  the  present 
announcement  a  place  in  the  columns  of  your 
estimable  magazine,  we  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  K.  Boursault, 

Advertising  Manager  for  C.  P.  Goerz, 

One  of  the  most  practical  inventions  re¬ 
cently  placed  on  the  market  is  the  Hall  Porta¬ 
ble  Dark  Room. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  collapsible  box, 
which,  when  expanded,  is  10  inches  high,  18 
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inches  long,  and  12  inches  wide,  and,  wh< 
collapsed,  but  \x/2  inches  high,  and  will  readi 
go  in  the  bottom  of  a  suit  case. 

In  the  top  of  the  dark  room  is  a  removab 
cover,  iox7_G  inches,  which,  when  proper 
adjusted,  is  absolutely  light  proof.  Attach* 
to  this  cover  is  a  rubber-lined  cloth,  funm 
like  piece,  which,  when  pulled  up  verticall 
extends  7  inches  above  the  cover.  It  fi 
tightly,  but  comfortably,  about  the  eyes  of  tl 
operator  without  obstructing  the  breathing 
mouth  or  nostrils.  A  small  piece  of  pliable  met 
is  placed  in  the  eye  opening,  which  can  be  a 
justed  to  fit  any  nose,  insuring  same  light-tigt 
Oh  the  outer  left-hand  corner  of  the  bottom 
the  box  is  a  recess  into  which,  when  the  box 
expanded ,  is  tightly  fitted  a  brass  and  ruby-gla 
lamp,  in  which  a  candle  or  gas  attachment  mi 
be  burned  to  light  the  interior  of  the  box  with 
non-actinic  light.  The  sides  and  ends  of  tl 
box  are  made  of  rubber-lined  cloth.  The  clo 
on  each  end  of  the  box,  when  expanded, 
loose,  and  has  a  double  sleeve  with  an  arr 
hole  closed  in  each  sleeve  by  elastic  bands,  : 
that  when  the  hand  is  inserted  through  tl 
armhole  the  elastic  bands  clasp  the  arn 
tightly,  preventing  the  passage  of  light  with 
the  box. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  sent  up( 
request  to  The  Hall  Camera  Co.,  114  Ea 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Auto  Graflex  is  of  the  mirror  reflectir 
type,  and,  while  possessing  in  the  main  £ 
the  features  that  so  greatty  popularized  tl 
Graflex,  has  several  improvements  that  w 
forcibly  appeal  to  the  touring  photographer. 


For  the  information  of  those  not  famili 
with  the  construction  of  the  Graflex  earners 
we  will  state  that  an  optical  mirror  placi 
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within  the  camera  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
egrees  reflects  the  image  from  the  lens  right 
de  up  on  the  ground  glass,  at  the  top  of  the 
amera.  But  one  lens  is,  therefore,  necessary, 
lis  serving  the  double  purpose  of  finder  and 
^cording  the  image  on  the  sensitive  plate  or 
lm. 

This  makes  it  possible  to  see  the  picture  as 
is  to  be,  on  exactly  the  same  scale,  and  in 
^actly  the  same  position  that  it  will  occupy  on 
le  sensitive  plate  or  film. 

The  advantages  of  this  feature  for  accurately 
hotographing  objects  in  rapid  motion  or  for 
rtistic  composition  cannot  be  overestimated. 
In  the  Auto  Graflex  the  regular  reflecting 
iirror  is  supplemented  by  an  additional  mirror 
laced  in  the  top  of  the  hood,  enabling  the 
ser  to  hold  the  camera  on  a  level  with  the 
^es,  or  at  a  lower  elevation  at  pleasure.  This 
iditional  mirror  makes  the  Auto  Graflex 
ractically  reversible,  as  when  the  camera  is 
irned  on  its  side  the  image  is  readily  seen  on 
le  supplementary  mirror. 

The  Auto  Graflex  shutter  is  an  entirely 
3\v  type  of  focal  plane  shutter,  scientific  in 
nistruction  and  composed  of  few  parts,  the 
irtain  being  in  one  long  strip,  containing 
oertures  from  full  opening  to  one-eighth  of 
i  inch,  permitting  instantaneous  exposures 
om  one  tenth  second  to  one-thousandth  part 
p  a  second. 

Time  exposures  of  any  duration  may  also  be 
ade,  the  change  from  time  to  instantaneous 
sposures  being  effected  instantly. 

The  shutter  is  set  for  any  exposure  by  one 
flf  turn  of  the  winding  key,  all  adjustments 
fing  made  from  the  outside  of  the  camera, 
i  als  plainly  marked  indicating  tension  and 
oerture. 

A  complete  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon 
quest  by  the  manufacturers,  The  Folmer  & 
flawing  Manufacturing  Co.,  407  Broome  St., 
jew  York. 

Voigtlaender  Dynar. — Following  closely 
bon  the  introduction  of  the  Heliar  lens, 
jhich  has  achieved  such  marked  success  as  a 
prtrait  lens,  The  Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical 
p.  has  brought  out  the  Dynar  lens,  a  con- 
ruction  based  on  similar  fundamental  prin- 
?les,  but  calculated  for  general  instantaneous 
ork  in  tripod,  hand  or  pocket  camera. 

The  Dynar  consists  of  five  thin  colorless 
nses  of  Jena  glass,  transmitting  a  maximum 
inount  of  light  ;  two  form  a  closely  cemented 
Ipnt  combination,  two  a  reare  combination,  and 
dween  both  is  placed  the  fifth  lens. 

The  curves  of  the  Dynar  are  so  calculated  as 
!  produce  not  only  optical  properties  of  a  very 


high  order,  but  also  those  equally  desirable 
features— compactness,  lightness,  simplicity, 
and  consequent  low  cost. 

In  speed,  at  its  full  aperture  off/6,  the  Dy¬ 
nar  is  1%  times  as  rapid  as  lenses  at // 7.7,  and 
gives  full  exposures  with  the  most  rapid  be- 
tween-lens  shutters.  The  Dynar  is  rectilinear, 
achromatic,  free  from  astigmatism  and  spheri¬ 
cal  aberration.  Its  definition  is  crisp  and  sharp 
over  the  entire  plate  from  center  to  corner,  and 
its  illumination  even  and  brilliant. 

The  compactness  and  lightness  of  the  Dynar 
lens  make  it  an  ideal  hand  camera  lens,  and  in 
particular  suitable  for  Kodaks  and  similar 
cameras. 

For  use  with  shutters,  the  cells  are  furnished 
without  the  intermediate  tube,  at  a  slight  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost. 

Fitting  the  Dynar  to  Kodaks — As  previously 
stated  the  cells  of  Dynar  lenses  are  made  so 
that  they  fit  right  into  the  current  styles  of 
shutters,  the  R  and  W  Automatic,  the  No.  3A 
Kodak  Automatic  and  Volute.  Fitting  your 
Kodak  with  a  Dynar  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  simplicity. 


With  each  pair  of  cells  is  furnished  a  neat 
leather-covered  plush  lined  case,  a  focus  scale 
and  a  diaphragm  scale.  You  merely  take  out 
the  Kodak  cells  and  screw  the  Dynar  cells  in 
their  place.  This  can  be  done  anywhere  and 
by  any  person  of  moderate  skill;  the  camera 
need  not  be  sent  to  the  manufacturers. 

Folding  Pocket  Kodak  No.  3 — The  Auto 
shutter  of  this  camera  is  too  small  for  the 
Dynar;  an  R  and  W  Auto  shutter  is  wanted. 
No.  2  Dynar  cells  with  R  and  W  Auto  shutter 
costs  $30.00. 

Folding  Pocket  Kodak  No.  3A— The  Auto 
shutter  takes  the  cells  of  No.  3  Dynar.  No.  3 
cells  without  shutter  costs  $25.00. 

A  Dynar  lens  will  vastly  improve  Kodak 
cameras,  giving  double  the  speed  or  illumina¬ 
tion  and  better  details. 

Weno.Hawkeyes,  Centuries,  Premos,  Graflex, 
Anscos  and  others  are  fitted  just  as  easily  as 
Kodaks. 

Prices  appended  will  be  found  remarkably 
low  for  a  lens  of  the  qualities  of  the  Dynar. 
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PRICE  LIST  AND  SPECIFICATIONS. 


No. 

Equiva¬ 

lent 

Focus. 

Free  diam¬ 
eter  of  the 
Glasses. 

Plate 

covered  at 
F  6. 

Price. 

Price  of 
Cells 
without 
Barre’. 

2 

4f  in 

i  in. 

3i  x4f 

$27.00 

$22.00 

3 

5|  m. 

7  in. 

1  in. 

4  x  5 

30.OO 

25.OO 

4 

i£  in. 

5  x  7 

35-00 

30.00 

5 

10  in. 

if  in, 

6^  x  Si 

53-  5° 

47-50 

6 

12  in. 

2^  in. 

8  x  10 

72.00 

65.OO 

Prices  of  cells  fitted  to  Wollensack  Aut 
Shutters:— $30.00,  $33.00,  $40.00,  $51.50,  $79, o< 
Prices  of  cells  fitted  to  Volute  Shutters 
$40.00,  $43.00,  $50.00,  $69.50,  $87.00. 

Cells  of  Nos.  2  and  3  fit  Volute  No.  1,  Wc 
lensack  Automatic  5  x  7,  Eastman  3A  Foldin 
Pocket  Kodak  Automatic  Shutters. 


SUMMER  TIME 


W.  J.  Wisdom. 


f - * 

The  Photographic  Times 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
^  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography.  Issued  the  first  of  each  month  ^ 


SUBSCRIPTION  rates: 

For  One  Year,  $1.00.  For  Six  Months,  50  Cents.  Sample  Copy,  10  Cents. 

On  Foreign  Subscriptions,  50c.  must  be  added  to  pay  postage. 

Remit  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft,  P.  O.  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 

Subscriptions  to  The  Photographic  Times  received  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials  in  this  and  foreign 
xuntries,  also  the  American  News  Co.,  and  all  its  branches. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication.  Advertisers 
ceive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness- of  the  insertion. 

All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  “  Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor;  all  advertising 
atter  to  the  Advertising  Manager. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Business  Opportunities. 


SOLE  AGENTS  W  ANTED— The  Watkins  Meter  Co. 

Hereford,  England,  are  open  to  appoint  a  suitable  firm, 
hose  business  it  is  to  supply  photographic  stock  houses,  as 
)le  agents  for  the  well-known  Watkins  Bee  Exposure 
ieters  for  the  United  States. 


WANTED— Amateurs  having  cameras  (not  kodaks),  4x5, 
'  any  size  larger,  can  earn  $5  00  per  week  by  taking  pic- 
ires  for  us  at  home.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Oval 
ortrait  Company,  Caxton  Building,  Chicago, 


CATALOGUE  OF  1905  BACKGROUNDS  FREE. 
ackard  Bros  ,  Background  Painters,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bor  Sale. 


FOR  SALE— Gallery  in  Central  Ohio,  18  x  22  equipment, 
'oinggood  business.  Price,  $1,600. 

FOR  SALE— Gallery  in  Newark,  N.  J.  ;  well  situated  ; 
etting  good  prices ;  high  class  of  trade ;  opportunity  for 
ood  workman.  Price,  $2,100. 

FOR  SALE — Gallery  in  Norristown,  Pa.  ;  business  of 
2,100  per  year.  Price,  $650. 

SELL  YOUR  BUSINESS,  Real  Estate,  Farm,  Patent, 
tocks  or  Bonds,  by  the  C.  R.  C.  Method  ;  new  idea  ;  no 
sting  fee.  Co-operative  Realty  Company,  Department 
,  Scranton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE -The  best  located  and  equipped  Gallery  in 
os  Angeles  ;  Cooper  Hewitt  light;  rent  reasonable;  prices 
ood.  Best  &  Co.,  agents,  536  South  Broadway,  Los 
ngeles,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — A  line  Studio,  in  an  extensive  manufactur- 
ig  city  of  over  10,000,  Normal  School,  and  the  Storrs  Ag- 
cultural  College  near  by ;  large  north  top  and  side  light  ; 
ty  water,  electric  and  gas;  will  sell  cheap,  as  I  have  to 
tend  to  important  business  by  July  1st.  For  other  par- 
culars  address  C.  H.  Townsend,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE,  $1,500.00,  a  good  increasing  Photo  busi- 
ess,  on  the  best  cornei  in  one  of  California’s  prosperous 
nvns  ;  most  even  climate  in  the  State.  A:ex.  Holmes, 
ureka,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  photograph  studio;  old 
and  low  rent,  low  price  for  cash.  F.  R.  Buckminster, 
I7  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — An  old  established  business  on  account  of 
eath  of  proprietor,  first-class  Studio,  finely  equipped  in  all 
epartments,  two  floors,  each  floor  27  x  56.  Finest  location 
1  the  city;  steam  heat,  all  modern  improvements  ;  also 
rst-class  room  for  making  enlargements  and  retiring 
joms.  Terms,  $2,500;  or  will  sell  a  half  interest  for 
1,400,  cash,  to  first-class  photographer.  Address,  Mary 
.  Montignani,  888  Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


For  Sale — Continued. 


FOR  SALE — The  leading  Studio  in  Bristol,  Pa  .,  8,000 
population — 10,000  more  outside  towns  to  draw  from.  Over 
10,000  negatives.  Equipped  to  11x14.  Possession  April 
1st  ;  new  slant  light.  Only  one  other  gallery  (portable.) 
Best  reason  for  selling.  For  particulars  write  to  W.  H. 
Hay,  242  Mill  Street,  Bristol,  Pa. 


CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  to  buy  finest  located  Studio 
in  Massachusetts  city  of  over  100,000.  Old  established  ; 
50,000  negatives;  reprint  orders  paying  half  expenses. 
High-class  work  A  bargain.  Pay  for  itself  in  eight  months. 
Address,  F.  W.  Tyler,  147  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wanted. 


WANTED  —  Copies  of  The  Phoiographic  Times  - 
Bulletin  Nos.  4  to  12,  1901  ;  Nos.  2  to  10.  1902  ;  and  1  and 
5  to  12  inclusive,  1903.  Address,  G.  W.  Frederick,  Kokomo, 
lnd. 


Help  Wanted. 


WANTED— Carbon  Printer.  Address,  Philadelphia,  care 
of  The  Photographic  Times,  39  Union  Square,  New  York 
City. 


Employment  Wanted. 


WANTED— Position  as  Reception  Lady,  by  young  lady 
who  has  had  experience  in  retouching  and  other  studio 
work.  Address  S.  C.  B.,  care  Photographic  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Association,  39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


PORTRAIT  OPERATOR,  fine  workman,  of  good 
address,  one  who  can  take  full  charge,  as  a  commercial 
photographer  none  better,  open  fox  engegement  on  or  after 
March  1st,  1905.  For  particulars  write  M.  L.  Connell, 
35  Montcalm  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED  by  a  first-class  man  of  fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  a  position  in  a  photographic  gallery.  Address,  J.  L. 
Crocker,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Would  you  like  to  get  more 
fun  out  of  photography  ? 

Then  get  a  copy  of 
Photographic  Amusements 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE  KODAK  TANK 
DEVELOPER. 

Another  important  step  forward  has 
been  taken  in  photographic  methods. 
We  have  a  new  and  better  way  of 
developing  film. 

The  latest  process  “  Tank  Develop¬ 
ment,”  follows  the  idea  of  the  Kodak 
Developing  Machine  so  far  as  the 


daylight  development  feature  goes, 
but  instead  of  the  roll  of  film  being 
revolved  through  the  developer  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  stationary  in  the 
solution.  Careful  experiments  with 
Tank  Development  prove  that  it 
gives  negatives  of  better  average 
than  those  developed  in  the  dark¬ 
room  and  even  better  than  those 
developed  in  the  Kodak  Developing 
Machine.  With  Tank  Development 
the  necessity  of  turning  a  crank 
throughout  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  obviated  and  the  new  method 
is  even  simpler  than  with  the  Kodak 
Developing  Machine. 

Briefly,  the  process  is  this  :  The 
cartridge  of  exposed  film  is  inserted 
in  a  light  proof  winding  box  and  rolled 
up,  together  with  a  transparent  red 
apron  on  a  Transferring  Reel  which 
has  wide  flanges.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Kodak  Developing 
Machine  will  readily  understand  this 
process  by  glancing  at  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration.  The  wide  flanged 
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Transferring  Reel  and  the  red  apron 
protect  the  film  from  light  during  the 
transfer  to  the  developer  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  the  black  paper 
and  the  flanges  on  a  film  cartridge 
spool  protect  it  in  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  the  Kodak.  After  the  film  has 
been  wound  on  the  reel  the  developing 
solution  is  prepared  with  powders  and 
water  and  placed  in  the  Solution  Cup. 
The  cover  is  removed  from  the 
box  and  the  axle  (D)  is  pulled 
out,  thus  releasing  the  transferring 
reel  holding  apron  and  film,  which 
is  taken  out  of  the  box  and  let 
down  either  end  first,  into  the 
developing  tank.  This  operation 
should  be  performed  in  a  subdued 
light.  Development  is  allowed  to 
go  on  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes, 
according  to  the  developer  used. 
The  developer  reaches  all  parts 
of  the  film  immediately  through 
holes  in  the  hollow  rod  and 
through  the  ends  of  the  roll.  It 
is  advisable  to  turn  the  roll  of  film 
end  for  end,  three  times,  during  devel¬ 
opment.  The  roll  is  pulled  from  the 
tank  with  the  hooked  rod  provided 
for  that  purpose. 


Placing  film  in  developing  tank. 

' 

When  development  is  completed, 
the  solution  is  poured  off  and  clear 
water  let  into  the  tank  to  rinse  the 
film. 


The  Photographic  Times.” 


Kodak  Tank  Developer  Box ,  for  rolling  film  up  with 
Transparent  Red  Apron. 
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The  roll  is  then  removed,  film 
separated  in  daylight  from  black 
paper  and  apron  and  placed  in  the 
waiting  tray  of  fixing  solution. 

The  box  in  which  the  film  is  rolled 
up  in  the  light-proof  apron  is  well 
made,  with  a  mahogany  finish.  The 
metal  parts  are  nickeled.  The  tank 
for  the  developer  is  of  brass,  heavily 
nickeled. 

Both  handles  of  the  box  are  remov¬ 
able  and  together  with  the  tank  and 
apron  can  be  packed  inside  the  box, 
thus  making  the  entire  outfit  self 
contained.  It  can  then  be  packed  in 
trunk  or  suit  case. 

Kodak  Tank  Developers  are  made 
in  three  sizes,  the  “5  inch,”  the 
il  2>%  inch”  and  “Brownie,”  the 
latter  taking  only  2^  inch  Brownie 
film. 


The  entire  outfit  is  self  contained. 


With  the  Kodak  Tank  Developer 
the  photographer  can  develop  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rolls  of  film  at  once  ;  merely 
providing  himself  with  extra  tanks, 
aprons  and  reels  which  will  be  found 
listed  (Duplicating  Outfits)  in  the 
price  list  below. 

All  Kodak  and  Brownie  cartridges 
except  the  No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak 
may  be  developed  in  the  Tank  Devel¬ 
oper.  Any  Roll  Holder  cartridges, 
except  the  12  exposure  No.  4  Hori¬ 
zontal,  and  the  No.  5  may  also  be 
developed  in  the  Tank  Developer. 

Tank  Development  for  film  is  intro¬ 
duced  only  after  the  most  exhaustive 
experiments  in  our  factory  have  con¬ 
clusively  proved  that  it  is  by  far  the 
best  way  of  developing  film  ever 
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devised.  The  convenience  of  allow¬ 
ing  development  to  proceed  the  full 
time  without  manipulation  except 
reversing  the  Transferring  Reel  needs 
no  comment. 

The  Kodak  Developing  Machine 
was  introduced  by  us  in  the  face  of 
the  most  violent  criticism.  Our  faith 
in  it  was  based,  however,  not  on 
theory  but  on  the  most  exhaustive 
experiments,  and  its  three  years  of 
growing  success  have  proven  that  we 
were  right.  We  have  used  equal 
caution  in  our  experiments  with  the 
Kodak  Tank  Developer.  We  have 
taken  plenty  of  time.  The  quality  of 
work  it  produces  is  such  as  to  prove 
that  another  forward  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  growth  of  the  Kodak 
Idea — Simplicity. 

THE.  PRICE,. 


Brownie  Kodak  Tank  Developer.  For  use 
with  No.  1,  No  2  and  No.  2  Folding 
Brownie  Cartridges,  complete,  -  -  $2  50 

Duplicating  Outfit  for  same,  consisting  of  1 
Solution  Cup,  1  Tiansferring  Reel  and  1 

Apron, . -  -  -  1  50 

314  inch  Kodak  Tank  Developer.  For  use 
with  all  Kodak  or  Brownie  Cartridges 
having  a  spool  length  of  3 14  inches  or  less, 

complete, . 4  00 

Duplicating  Outfit  for  same,  consisting  of  1 
Solution  Cup,  1  Transferring  Reel  and  1 

Apron, . -2  00 

5  inch  Kodak  Tank  Developer.  For  use  with 
all  Kodak  and  Brownie  Cartridges  having 
a  spool  length  of  5  inches  or  less,  com¬ 
plete,  .  -  .  '  5  00 

Duplicating  Outfit  for  same,  consisting  of  1 
Solution  Cup,  1  Transferring  Reel  and  1 
Apron, . .  5° 


KODAK  TANK  DEVELOPER 
POWDERS. 

Kodak  Tank  Developer  Powders,  Brownie, 

per  pkg.  of  14  doz., . 1°  J5 

Do.,  for  3 14  inch  Tank,  per  pkg.,  14  doz., 

Do.,  for  5  inch  Tank,  per  pkg.,  14  doz.,  -  -  25 

$2,000 
in  Prizes  for 
KODAK 
PICTURES. 

Circular  at  the  dealers. 

The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  KodaK  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  New 

Stereo  Brownie 

An  efficient  though  inexpensive  camera  for 
this  delightful  phase  of  photographic  work. 

Twin  achromatic  meniscus  lenses,  twin  Brownie 
automatic  shutters,  iris  diaphragm  stops,  brilliant  hooded 
finder,  three  lock  automatic  focusing  device,  tripod 
socket.  Each  picture,  2^  x  34  inches. 

Price,  $12.00. 

All  Dealers. 


(3) 
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Seed  Plates 


were  used  exclusively  by 
the  Official  Photographer 


...  at  the ... 


Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 


OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 

Official  Photographer 
LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION 

(WORLD  S  FAIR) 

1904 


Saint  Louis.  Mo..  JVoV.  12th.  1904- 


M.  A .  Seed  Dry  "Plate  Company. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Dear  Sirs: — In  reference  to  our  toorf{_  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  beg  to  say  that  toe  haVe  used  Seed  Plates 
exclusively,  in  makjng  our  magnificent  photographic  records 
of  the  Exposition,  tohich  haVe  given  us  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  under  the  Varied  conditions.  To  any  one  toho  has  tried  to 
maKe  photographs  under  difficulties ,  as  toe  found  them  in  the 
Various  buildings,  this  toill  be  greatly  appreciated,  as  toe  toere 
frequently  obliged  to  toorl{_  almost  directly  against  the  light. 
This  required  double  coated  plates.  We  found  the  double  coated 
Orthochromatic  Plates  most  effective  in  copying  the  paintings, 
many  of  tohich  had  to  be  taKen  under  adverse  conditions  of  light . 

Predicting  a  continued  and  favorable  use  of  the  Seed 


Plates,  toe  are. 


y ours  truly. 


Official  "Photographer. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

...EATABLIJHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
134  worth  st  and  Importers  tomc 


WOR.KJ  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JE.RAET 

CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 
- -  CHEMICALS^ - - 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular .  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids ,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia ,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

VE  MANUFACTURE,  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTJ  AND 

TECHNICAL  PURPOJEi 


f>  TJ  CWT\L I7XT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 

aJ  X\.  J-VA  v^/  JL  vJ  Xl/JJN  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 

—  ■  . . — . . 32  parts  of  water  .  .  ... 


IONTHLT  PRICE  LIJT  IWUED. 


REFINERY  OF  PHOTO  YILVER  AND  GOLD  WAITE. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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UNIFORMITY 


CLEANLINESS 


What  is  more  satisfactory  than  to  know 
that  you  can  depend  upon  a  plate  to  work 
to-day  as  it  did  yesterday,  last  week  or  last 
month?  For  the  past  few  years  we  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  question 
of  Uniformity  of  Emulsion  and  our  plates 
are  now  as  nearly  perfect  in  this  respect 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  With  this 
Uniformity  of  Emulsion  we  guarantee  an¬ 
other  point  —  Cleanliness  of  Emulsion. 
These  two  points  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  careful  worker.  For  the  indifferent 
worker  any  old  plate  will  do,  but  the  care¬ 
ful,  painstaking  and  exacting  worker  (the 
man  who  makes  good  money)  is  the  man 
who  insists  on  obtaining  the  Hammer 
Plate.  Our  little  book  (which,  by  the  way, 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  illustrated) 
is  of  value  to  both  professional  and  ama¬ 
teur  and  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


]ust  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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TT  O'  I  '  TAT  Tr  I  '  An  enlarged  and  re- 
*/  ^  ^  ^  ^  vised  edition  of  the 

Cyko  Manual.  Contains  valuable  information 
and  instruction  for  the  manipulation  of  devel¬ 
oping  papers.  The  cause  and  remedy  of  any 
unsatisfactory  result  is  readily  ascertained  when 
this  booklet  is  consulted.  Send  for  a  copy  at 
once.  It  is  supplied  gratis  on  application. 

CYKO  is  made  in  three  degrees  of  contrast  for  each  surface, 
contrast,  normal  and  soft,  and  in  six  different  surfaces.  Do 
you  realize  the  great  advantage  of  this  feature  ?  It  enables 
the  photographer  to  obtain  satisfactory  prints  with  any 
sort  of  negative.  A  point  worth  considering,  isn’t  it  ? 


The  followingys  a  testimonial  from  one  of  the  leading  pictorialists  in  this  country 


N  H  PCBS0l6  Pr,».<J.m 
CHA6  i  MATES,  S«SV  ft  Tr*«» 
R  M  MEUSSLEB 


No  choice  '3  uoAe  ^*the*toaeui«A  <  o  (03  rtn  .03006  >i6o«\ooi  becoina  me  property  of  ro*  poriy  artrnif 


ttwed 

pMltQ 


su ccessons  to 
KOtRNCR  ft  MAYES  a.  COSACK  a  CO 
HO«e  OFFICE  ft  FACnjRV.auFFAUXKT 


HEW  YORK  CHiCAftO 


Swniftiu. 


AaMl^vO' 


!  T  jdLx 


©oLLoUja . 


s  yCNb  Q/AJVli-  Ow.  to  YWpf-A.  <0 

</Q  CXa^v,  cL  OUWC^  CWiS-H 

jyAS.  b-aM  ,*-0-kxC(\ 

CjlaaJL/  .AAAi. a  cC  (QLJEq  CKj^-tT 

,5A-sijSLAy\-  olvilo )  AxrCfc^. 

yCf-  A-A>Csl>0>_.  CutTiLy^  pi  c^pX/vOi  \|\<XaJL> 

^S^CXAjhcy^NJ  jO/Cv'J'A'  ^  (Km\sSl)  '’CW-^X'UTv 
TaA!<kS^  GLs^L  rVA^y^,  A-^vV  . 

^OSjdtL  vCajVh  OJV^fiLAi 
s^f\_2 _ _ 


The  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co., 

We  will  furnish  a  sample  package”  of  any  grade  of  “  Cyko  ”  free  on  request. 
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For  Portraits 
and  Ultra  Fast 
Exposures 


THE 


Latest  Goerz  Lens 


IS  THE 


Series  IB,  P.  45-~55 


With  this  Lens  you  can  get  a  perfect 
picture  under  conditions  of  light 
which  make  other  Lenses 
useless.  The  Goerz  Sector 
Shutters  on  hand  in  all  Sizes 
at  reduced  prices.  Ask  for  booklet. 


Gre^nd  Prize,  World’s  Fair,  St.  Loviis,  1904. 

c.  p.  GOERZ 

Room  92,  52  E.  Union  Sq\i©tre,  New  York 
Berlin  London  Petris 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  LITTLE 
WHITE  TICKET. 


GLYC1N 
ADUROL 

This  ticket  is  now  put  upon  all  the  above  developers  sold  by  us, 

and  is  a  GUARANTEE  that  the  goods 

ARi£.F  Hauff's  Manufacture. 


METOL 

ORTOL 


r Manufactured  in  Germany. 

For  Sale  in  the  United 
(  States  only. 

\  Sole  Importer  and  Agent  for 
\  the  United  States 

LG.  Gennert,  New-York, 
24  &  26  East  13th  Street. 


CL  Recognizing  the  demand  for  a  higher  class  of 
Mounts  and  Bristol  Boards  for  Amateur  work,  we  have 
introduced  a  number  of  new  and  superior  designs 
which  will  appeal  to  all  Amateurs  who  desire 
Mounts  in  keeping  with  the  finest  character  of  work. 

,  CL  Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Special  Catalog  A  for 
1  the  Amateur — or  send  to  us  direct.  A  sample  J 
I  line  of  our  latest  goods  will  be  sent  for  ten 
ft  cents  in  stamps  (mention  size  of  camera). 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Sta.nda.rd 

EXTRA 

&he  plate  for  everything 


It  gives  the  delicate  detail  in  half= 

* 

tones  so  important  in  portraiture, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  view 
negatives  of  boldness  and  brilliancy. 

Sold  by  all  dealers . 

STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Valuable  information  in  our  free  booklet ,  “ Development  Simplified 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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<L  The  hard  est  photographic 
problem  is  in  the  handling  of 
large  heads,  groups  and  child 
portraits  under  the  light. 

Its  solution  depends  upon 
the  plate  used. 

C.  That’s  why  the  CRAMER  CROWN 
PLATE  is  indispensable.  It  is  the  most 
rapid  plate  made;  is  possessed  of  great  lati¬ 
tude  in  working  and  has  fine  printing 
qualities.  The  CRAMER  CROWN 
P  L  AT  E  is  a  necessity  in  every  studio.  It 
represents  the  highest  proficiency  in  plate 
making.  Do  you  use  it?  If  not,  why  not? 

All  dealers.  Send  for  booklet. 

d,  “Its  all  in  the  plate  .” 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE 
COMPANY  :  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

39  State  Street  Room  38,  819  Market  Street  93  University  Place 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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i  fuses  PHOTOGRAPHIC  lense 


\  re  you  going  to  pay  from  $75.00  to  $100. 
for  a  lens  that  we  can  sell  you  for  $67.0 

If  you  are  buying  on  the  installment  plan 
payment,  are  you  getting  the  lens  at  a  ca 

price  ? 


THAT  \S  THE 


9 


Do  you  know  enough  about  photograp] 
optics  to  enable  you  to  make  correct  tests 
lenses,  and  warrant  you  in  relying  upon  yo 
own  judgement  ? 

These  are  certainly  important  points 
look  after. 

It  costs  you  no  more  to  be  sure  of  what  y 
are  getting,  and  perhaps  less  if  you  purehs 
from  us,  than  by  a  hit  and  miss  method. 

Any  information  gladly  given.  Write  J 
new  catalogue. 


THE  NEW  YORK  LENS  COMPANY 


«L  These  Artistic  Pictures  are  photographs  from 
nature  produced  in  real  platinum  from  original 
copyrighted  negatives.  They  are  delicately  and 
artistically  colored  by  hand  with  Windsor  & 
Newton’s  solid  water  colors.  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

C  The  Lamson  Prints  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  ranging  in  price  from  25  cts.  to  $5.00  each. 


■An  illustrated  catalogue  sent  to  any  address  on  application  by 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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W.  E.  HOYT,  G.  E.  P.  Agt., « 
336  Broadway,  New  York  City, 


OF 

MEXICO 

FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET  AN 
FURTHER  information  ADDRESS 


HXTownsend.cih’i  pass;*  and  tkt.  aot, 
ST.  LOUIS. 


The  Subject 
for  the 

July 

Competition 
will  be 

THE 

BABY 

Surely  this  Competition  should 
appeal  to  all  our  readers  and 
bring  us  a  basketful  of  prints. 
The  first  attempts  at  portraiture 
are  usually  with  the  little  ones 
at  home.  All  along  the  road  ot 
photographic  progress,  there  are 
winning  childish  faces,  and 
charming  infantile  forms  aplenty, 
to  tempt  us  tarry  and  perma¬ 
nently  fix  those  graces  that  the 
advancing  years  banish.  Send  us 
your  most  pleasing  child  study 
so  that  others  may  enjoy  it  as 
well  as  yourself. 

Conditions  governing  con¬ 
test  will  be  found  on  back  in¬ 
side  cover. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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WORKING 

SAMPLES 

OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

"Photo  Finish  World”  Blotting 

SIZE  9k  x  12 

F  R  E  E 

to  photographers  returning  coupon  at  bottom 
properly  filled  in,  to 

Albemarle  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MAKERS, 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  U.  S.  A. 


RETURN  THIS  COUPON. 

Please  mail  me  free  samples  4 *  Photo  Finish  World " 
Blotting . 

Name . 

Street  address . 4 

CITY  and  STATE 
I  buy  my  supplies  from 

Address .  . 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Bausch  ®f  Lomb-Zeiss 


TESSAR.  f  6. 


The  latest  masterpiece  of  the  Zeiss  Series,  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  newest  Jena  glasses,  giving  the  highest 
optical  corrections,  ample  speed,  covering  power  and 
image  circle  with  the  use  of  only 

FOUR  VERY  THIN  LENSES 


i 


An  optical  feat  never  heretofore  accomplished.  The  light¬ 
ness  and  compactness  of  Tessar  make  it  especially 
desirable  for  hand  cameras. 


Bausch  ®>  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  Frankfurt  a/M,  Germany. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.’ 
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Winner 
Of  The 
Grand  Prize 
<904 


THE 

MIEHLE 

PRINTING  PRESS 

AND  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Main 

Office  and  Factory, 

New  York  Office, 

CLINTON  AND  FULTON  STS.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

At  The 

Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


— 

- — _ _ _ _ _  E 

Some  Pen  Points  for  Particular  People 

You  don’t  want  to  have  to  think  about  your  pen  when  you  are  writing.  The  time 
to  think  about  a  pen  is  when  you  buy  it 

Pen-making  in  its  perfection,  is  the  accomplished  ideal  of  the  great  modern  establishment 
where  STYLUS  PENS  are  made.  The  Stylus  “does  its  work  and  it  holds  its  peace” 

FIVE  STYLES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  HAND  AND  EVERY  KIND  OF  WORK 


1  The  Stylus  Falcon 

Jt  No<  302 

AA  The  most  popular  of 
pens.  Holding  a  large 
HH  quantity  of  ink,  with 
H|P  points  neither  too  coarse 
ggT  nor  too  fine.  No  pen  so 
gij|  exactly  suits  so  many 
wp  people  in  its  action. 

SQ2  6o  cents  per  gross. 

pi'l 

77 

The  Stylus  Falcon  Stub 
,  No.  77 

The  smoothest  stub 
pen  made.  The  point 
!  glides  over  the  paper 

I  without  perceptible  fric¬ 
tion,  while  the  shape  has 
all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Stylus  Falcon 

75  cents  per  gross. 

The  Stylus  College  Pen 

I  No.  1 

A  A  fine  pen  for  tine  writing. 

II  Few  manufacturers  succeed  in 
M  making  a  perfect  pen  as  tine  as 
M  this,  as  the  process  of  slitting 
|£g|  the  last  operation  of  manufac- 
l|||  ture — damages  the  point  unless 
Epa  great  care  is  exercised.  This 
IK?  pen  is  as  perfect  as  the  coarser 

1'  pens,  flexible  and  durable, -a 
triumph  of  pen  making. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

If 

i 

Mi 

S 

The  Stylus  Pen  “S” 

L  A  smooth  Stub,  more 

flexible  than  the  Stylus 
Falcon,  No.  77.  Writers 
|  who  require  a  coarse 

1  pen  with  very  easy  ac- 
tion  find  the  “Stylus  S” 

|  exactly  suited  to  their 
p  needs. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

I'T 

rip 

c 

The  Stylus 

“  Celebrated  ”  C  Pen 

A  medium  fine  pen  for 
general  purposes.  The 
point  has  a  smooth  easy 
action.  It  almost  writes 
by  itself.  ‘  ‘  Celebrated  ’ 
and  justly  so,  for  its 
many  merits. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

For  Sale  by  all  Stationers 

or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  makers 

Styles  &  Cash 

75=77  Eighth  Avenue 

302  West  Fourteenth  Street 

New  York 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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The  famous 

Lumiere  Plates 

and 

Chemicals 

Now  permanently  on  the  market 


We  call  special  attention  to  : 

The  §  (Sigma)  Plates,  which  are  the  fastest  in  the  world,  and  while 
working  beautifully  with  all  developers,  give  with  Diamidophenol  the 
fastest  and  clearest  results  obtainable,  without  sacrificing  detail  and 
brilliancy.  For  instantaneous  exposure  they  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  “Green  Label”  Plates,  which  are  25  per  cent,  slower  than  the 
(SIGMA),  retain  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  these.  We  recom¬ 
mend  them  for  portraiture  where  great  speed  is  not  required. 

The  “Yellow  Label”  Plates — slow.  For  copying,  etc. 

The  Orthochromatic  A  are  sensitive  to  yellow  and  green.  To  be  used 
for  landscapes  where  green  is  the  predominant  color. 

The  Orthochromatic  B  are  sensitive  to  red  and  yellow  for  three  color 
and  X-ray  Photography. 

The  Panchromatic  C  are  sensitive  to  all  colors. 

The  Non-Halation  Orthochromatic  give  absolute  non-halation  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  greatest  range  of  color  values. 

The  Lantern  Slide  and  Transparency  Plates  will  recommend  themselves 
to  all  professional  and  amateur  photographers  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  best  results. 

In  justice  to  yourselves  we  will  ask  you  carefully  to  compare  our 
products  with  those  you  are  now  using. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  of  Formulae. 


The  Lumiere  N.  A.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Lyons,  France  Burlington,  Vt. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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HAVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best 

rpcnlrc  arp  rtn It;  nrnrlnrpH  Hit  f-hp  Hpcfr  r 
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ICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
i MOUNTER 


results  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and 
means— the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other 
mounting  can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting 
paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER, 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulais 

free  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street, 


LONDON. 


)  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 
U.  S.  A. 


Factory,  240-244  Eighth  Street, 

I  * 
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Announcement 


UR  Standard  Nickel  and  Silver  Nega¬ 
tive  Meter  may  now  be  bad  for  use 
with  Uniform  System  (U.  S.)  Dia¬ 
phragms.  Price,  Nickel,  $2.50  com¬ 
plete;  Solid  Silver,  $5.00  complete.  Unless 
otherwise  ordered  we  send  meters  for  use  with 
Focal  Fraction  (F/)  System.  U.  S.  Speed  Cards 
will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  price,  Five 
Cents.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  we  send  F/ 
Speed  Cards. 

Send  in  your  meter  case  only  and  sixty  five  cents  and  we 
will  fit  U.  S.  glass  and  dial  thereto  and  return  it  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail,  together  with  new  U.  S.  Speed  Card,  instruction 
book  and  packet  of  sensitive  paper. 


TRADE 


TRADE 


MARK. 


MARK. 


J.  F.  ADAMS, 


Successor  to  BUTTS  &  ADAMS, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 


457  and  459  Washington  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA !  EXTRA ! !  EXTRA ! ! 


N.  B. — We  have  improved  our,  Silver  Gem 
Exposure  Meters:  if  you  would  own  the  best 
meter  ever  produced,  you  will  order  one  im¬ 
mediately.  Size  of  a  lady’s  watch,  solid  silver, 
$3.50  complete.  These  meters  are  adapted  for 
use  with  F/  diaphragms  only. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circtilars,  descriptive 
of  our  Print  Meter  at  $2.50  complete , 
and  Shutter  Speed  Tester  at  $1.50. 

The  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Co. 

81  Keap  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


New  Bargain  List  No.  12  Now 
Ready.  Do  not  purchase  un¬ 
til  you  have  seen  this  list. 

It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.  Y.  Camera  Exhange,  114  Fulton  Si 


for  acceptable  ideas. 

State  if  patented. 
THE  PATENT  RECORD, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


I - , 

|  Illustrated  Postcards  Photograph,  Design,  etc.  | 

I  FINEST  PHOTO-PRINTING  Nk.  12,— per  thousand. 

„  HANDCOLOIRED  „  20,—  „ 

!  Paul  HERRMANN  Neue  Winterfeldstrasse,  8,  E. 
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The  DYNAR  LENS 


APERTURE  F  6. 


An  entirely  new  lens  of  high  speed,  sharp 
definition  and  excellent  covering  power. 
Made  specially  for  pocket  cameras,  fits 
directly  into  the  current  styles  of  shut¬ 
ters,  including  the  3a  Kodak  Auto 
Shutter. 


DYNAR 

FOR  3a  F.  P.  KODAK 

$25.00 

Price  includes  handsome  case  as  shown 
in  illustration. 


SOLD  AND  SENT  ON  TRIAL  BY  ALL 
DEALERS. 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  APPLY 


The  Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Co., 

157  West  123d  Street,  New  York. 


$ 


W) 

$ 


m 


QUAKER  CITY 
CARD  GOMPANY 

212-214-216  DOCK  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HIGH  GRADE  CARD  MOUNTS 


FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.  ’ 
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THE  CELEBRATED 

..ROSS.. 


LENSES 


ROSS’ 


NEW  HOMOCENTRIC’  LENS 


Before  PURCHASING  ELSEWHERE  write  for 
PAMPHLET  AND  PHICE  LIST,  FREE 


'REsV'R ESE/V TAl  TI JSE  : 

SIMEON  TRENNER,  Amer,oaNrvJs;“*s®“^y  B'd4''  NEW  YORK 


ROSS,  Ltd.,  LONDON 


Sole  Manufacturers  (under  license )  for  the  "British  Empire  of  the  Z* EISS  LEH^^^ 


THE  DEER 
FAMILY 


By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
T.  S.  VAN  DYKE,  D.  G.  ELLIOT 
and  A.  J.  STONE 

Illustrated  by  Carl  "Rungius  and  others 


“  This  bock  is  meant  for  the  lover  of  the  wild 
free ,  lonely  life  of  the  wilde*  nessP 

-THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  writes  on  the 
Deer  and  Antelope  of  North 
America.  He  thoroughly  believes 
in  the  life  of  the  open,  the  exposure,  the 
hard  work,  and  the  self-reliance  which 
go  with  big  game  hunting  as  of  the  great¬ 
est  value  in  counteracting  the  tendency 
to  softness  of  fibre  which  develops  in 
cities.  He  considers  going  after  the  game 
more  important  than  getting  it ;  he  names 
as  the  chief  attraction  in  the  chase  “the 
chance  to  be  in  the  wilderness ;  to  see  the 
sights  and  hear  the  sounds  of  wild  na¬ 
ture.”  Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  writes  on  the 
Deer  and  the  Elk  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  chapter  on  the  Caribou  is  written  by 
G.  S.  Elliot  and  the  volume  is  brought 
to  conclusion  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Stone’s  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  the  Moose. 

Fully  Illustrated,  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops,  12mo. 
$2.00  Net  (Postage,  21  cts.) 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

39  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Acme  Amateur  Rotaru  Burnisher. 

FULL  NICKEL  FINISH. 

in.  with  Oil  or  Gas  Heater,  $4.50. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER 

REPRESENTS  THE  BEST  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Subscription  $1.00  per  year ,  or  Sample  Copy 
10  cents  from  your  dealer ,  or 

PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

220  Washing-ton  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IT 

*OES  WITH 


LIST  MAILED 
ON  REQUEST 


No.  20  BARGAIN  LIST 

Lenses,  Cameras,  Backgrounds,  Etc 

WRITE 

3ALPH  J.  GOLSEN,  Chicago 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it 


STEREOPTICONS 

We  handle  a  complete  Line 
of  these  Goods  and  Supplies 

Our  1904  Catalogue  shows  them 
as  well  as  a  complete  line  of  the  finest  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES.  We  send  you  this  little 
book  free,  at  your  request.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 

JAS.  H.  SMITH  &  CO  ,350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  PERFECT  TRIMMER  AT  LAST 


The  20th  Century  Ball-Bearing  Trimmer. 

Price  with  10  extra  wheels,  $1.50. 

Mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

WILLIAM  H.  MURPHY  &  CO., 

12  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


* 
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The  Photo=Engravers’  Machinery 

built  by  John  Royle  6:  Sons,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work 
rapidly  and  well ;  is  simple  and  easy  to 
handle,  and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 
We  have  large  and  small  machines  for 
large  and  small  plants.  ------ 


“Photographic  Amusements” 

NOW  READY. 

Send  in  your  order,  and  learn 
some  new  photographic  tricks. 


PERFECT  PHOTOS  SI 


GASLIGHT  and  SUNLIGHT. 


SEND  50  CTS .  FOR  THE 


NEW  SIMPLEX  EXPOSURE  METER, 


fully  guaranteed;  all  exposures  under  all  conditions 
determined  in  3  to  10  seconds.  Entirely  new  idea. 
Purely  Mechanical.  A  child  can  use  it.  It  saves 
plates  and  time.  It  takes  into  account  all  conditions 
of  light  automatically;  the  time  of  day,  the  sky,  clouds, 
etc.  The  exposure  is  given  in  all  the  F  and  Uni¬ 
form  Stops  simultaneously.  Meters  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval  for  2  weeks  if  desired  upon  receipt  of  postal 

card.  TH E  KNOWLTON  CO. 


WOONSOCKET.  R.  I. 


“VELVET A” 

F  olding  Backgrounc 

FOR  HOME  PORTRAITURE 
Size  5ft.  x  6  ft.,  $1.50 

Sent  Post  Paid  to  any  address  on  receij 
of  price 

HUB  SCENIC  COMPANY 

1  Brandon  Street 

Write  for  Booklet  Boston,  Mass 


W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams’  Photographic  Books 


A  treatise  for  the  amateur  by  one  whose  experience  as 
photographer  and  as  an  editor  of  the  Photographic  Time  j 
the  American  Annual  of  Photography ,  and  the  Phott 
graphic  Instructor ,•  fits  him  especially  to  prepare  a  hand 
book  for  the  ordinary  work. 

This  volume  seeks  to  aid  the  more  advanced  photographer 
working  on  the  assumption  that  the  reader  has  masterei 
the  technicalities  of  photography,  and  now  desires  to  maki 
better  pictures 

IN  NATURE’S  IMAGE  CHAPTERS  ON  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPH\ 

Large  8V0 ,  Cloth ,  Decorated  .  '.  In  this  book  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  highei 
Eult  Gilt ,  $2.50  branches  of  pictorial  work,  portraiture,  genre,  etc.,  etc. 


SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 

8 vo,  Cloth ,  Decorated 
Dull  Gilt ,  in  a  box ,  $2.50 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  FOR  THE  BEGINNER 
umo ,  Illustrated 

Cloth ,  $1.25  .  \  Paper ,  75  cents 


Sold  by  The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n,  39  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City 
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ANSCO 

DAYLIGHT  LOADING 

FILM 

ON-CURLING 
ON  -  HALATION 
ON  -  ELECTRIC 

ANSCO  are  the  only  FILMS  manufactured 
which  are  ready  prepared  for  MACHINE 
DEVELOPMENT. 

No  skill  is  required  to  obtain  perfect  nega¬ 
tives  with  ANSCO  FILM. 

Their  greater  latitude  in  EXPOSURE  and 
DEVELOPMENT  insures  satisfactory  results 
under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  light. 

ADAPTED  FOR^USE  IN  ALL  FILM  CAMERAS 
EVERY  ROLL  IS  GUARANTEED 

The  ANTHONY &SCOVILL  CO. 
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When  purcKeLsirvg  a.  Developer  plea.se  be  particular  to  specify 

SCHERING’S 

THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  BRAND. 


Put  up  with  labels  and  seals  as  per  fac-simil  *s  here  given. 


ONE  OUNCE 


V^ROGALLIC  ACID 

*-  RESUBLIMED  *-* 


11BMM 


E.SCHERING.^ 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST,  BERLIN.GERMANY. 


registered. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  LAST— FOURTH— EDITION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  PHARMACOPOEIA.  ^  M: 

See  thaJ  you  get  the  Genuine  “SCHERING  S.M 

EXCELLED  BY  NONE. 


SEND  ORDERS  TO  YOUR  DEALERS. 


The  Newest  Joy 
in  Photography 

THE  SENSATION  OF  THE 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  WHICH  YIELDS. 


Sample  dozen  packages 
with  sample  pictvire 
a_nd  sensitizer,  post¬ 
paid,  4x  5  or  smaller, 
$1.00,  5x7  $1.50. 


PRINTS  IN  COLOR  OF  NATURE 

negative  with  one  printing  and  one  development.  Prints 
developed  in  water.  No  special  apparatus. 

Will  be  on  Sale  at  all  Dealers. 

HOWE  Sc  HALL,  88-90  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 
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HOME- MAKING 


A  FREE  BOOKLET 

Telling  you  how  we  can  help  you  to 

Build  and  FurnisK  your  Home 

•  •  •  in  sl  •  •  • 

Simple  arvd  Practical  Way 

That  will  be  satisfying  and  yet  not  expensive. 

SENT  FREE  TO  YOUR  ADDRESS 


We  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  we  came  to  make 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  FURNITURE;  how  we  got  the  beautiful  finish 
that  makes  the  wood  itself  so  interesting,  and  how  you  can  get 
the  same  effects  in  the  wood-work  and  floors  of  your  house. 

WHY  OUR  LEATHERS  AND  FABRICS  have  the  beautiful  textures 
and  colors,  that  are  so  much  admired. 

We  would  also  like  you  to  know  more  about 

OUR  HAND-WROUGHT  METAL  WORK,  which  adds  so  much  ot 
human  interest  to  the  general  scheme. 

OUR  NEEDLEWORK,  HOMECRAFT,  and  many  other  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  will  interest  you. 


Send  your  address  to 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Trees 

BY  J.  HORACE  MCFARLAND 


An  Avenue  of  White  Pines 


Profusely  illustrated  from  unusually  fine  photographs,  taken 
by  the  author,  of  trees ,  blossoms,  fruit  and  leaves 

*’  Gaze  at  1  The  Swamp  White  Oak  in  Early  Spring,1  saunter  down  ‘An  Avenue  of  White  Pines,' 
contemplate  the  framework  of  ‘The  Swamp  White  Oak  in  Winter,’  examine  the  quality  of  the  leaves  and 
acorns  of  the  English  oak,  that  stand  out  from  the  page  crisp  and  clear  as  from  the  hand  of  a  master 
worker  in  antique  bronze,  or  marvel  at  the  haze  of  citron-gold  bloom  that  envelopes  the  Norway  maple 
in  almost  the  glory  of  Autumn  color.  For  this  is  essentially  a  book  of  the  tree  in  and  of  the  landscape,  as 
well  as  of  the  intimate  and  pictorial  value  of  tree  flowers.” — New  York  Times. 
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OUR  Classifed  List  of  Books  on  Photography  describes  all  the  books  in 
print  about  photography  and  its  applications.  You  can  have  a  copy, 
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FIGURE  COMPOSITION 
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Price,  25  Cents. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ADVERTISING 

By  Joseph  H.  Adams,  an  expert  in  this  difficult  branch  of  work.  Tells  howto  make 
pictures  suitable  for  the  illustration  of  advertisements,  booklets,  calendars  and  other 
pictorial  announcements,  and  how  to  sell  photographs  to  the  advertiser.  A  mine  of 
profitable  information.  With  many  examples  of  the  work.  (No.  63  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

DEVELOPMENT  PRINTING  PAPERS 

A  complete  and  practical  hand-book  to  the  successful  manipulation  of  Velox  and 
other  papers  of  this  class,  covering  the  ground  thoroughly  and  giving  formulae  and 
instructions  at  every  point  of  the  work.  The  only  hand-book  to  these  papers  which 
are  being  more  and  more  used  by  professional  photographers.  (No.  46  of  The 
Photo-Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

The  latest  book  on  the  development  of  the  negative,  giving  the  methods  of  Hurter 
&  Driffield,  Watkins,  Wallace,  Alves  and  others  ;  clearly  and  interestingly  written 
to  show  the  advantages  of  modern  methods  and  the  important  factors — time  and 
temperature  as  compared  with  the  old  hit-and-miss  system.  (No.  66  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

FINISHING  THE  NEGATIVE 

By  George  R.  Brown.  An  encyclopedic  treatise  on  all  the  processes  which  come 
between  fixing  the  negative  and  printing — fixing,  washing,  drying,  intensifying, 
reducing,  retouching,  varnishing,  etc.  The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  book  on 
its  subject.  160  pages  ;  illustrated.  Cloth  bound.  Price,  $1.25. 

THE  “CAMERA  NOTES”  PROCESS  FOR  THE 
GLYCERINE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLATINOTYPES 

By  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Joseph  T.  Keiley.  An  account  of  their  experiments  and 
working  methods,  with  facsimile  reproductions  from  prints  in  black  and  white  and 
colors  showing  the  effects  obtained.  12pp.  illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  George  E.  Meli  en.  The  only  hand-book  telling  how  to  make  panoramic  views 
with  ordinary  view  camera  and  print  from  three  or  more  negatives  on  one  sheet  of 
paper  without  showing  the  joining  lines.  Illustrated.  Price,  25  Cents. 
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THE  EXPRESSION  OF  PERSONALITY. 

BY  HUBERT  MCBEAN  JOHNSTON. 


A  RT  is  the  destination,  photogra- 
phy  the  vehicle  by  which  we 
/  \  reach  it,  and  we  ourselves, 
/  %  the  horses  which  draw  the 

vehicle  ;  for,  without  some 
drain  on  our  own  gray  matter,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  perfect  our  apparatus  or  how 
faultless  our  subject,  we  are  more  than 
likely  to  secure  only  a  mere  topographi¬ 
cal  delineation  as  unfit  to  masquerade 


tracing  its  pictures  on  his  mind,  so  will 
his  attempts  at  picture-making  meet 
with  approbation  or  disapproval.  This 
is  personality  ! 

Photography,  classed  as  an  art,  is 
still  very  much  m  its  infancy.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  made  wonder¬ 
ful  strides,  there  is  no  surer  proof  of 
this  than  an  observance  of  its  different 
cults  advocating  different  methods.  The 


u  The  Shades  of  Eve  Come  Slowly  Down.’  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn. 


under  the  name  of  art  as  would  be  the 
harsh  outlines  of  an  architect’s  drawing. 
Once  the  tyro  understands  the  scheme 
of  development  and  printing,  he  must 
study  his  subject.  There  it  is  that  the 
real  essence  of  photography  lies.  The 
rudiments  of  the  art  are  nothing;  the 
photographer’s  own  eyes  show  the  real 
results.  Just  as  he  is  able  to  see 
what  lies  before  him,  exactly  as  he  is 
capable  of  fathoming  its  mysteries  and 


gulf  between  them  is  wide  and  deep. 
But  this  clashing  of  strong  personalities 
invariable  means  progress.  No  cause 
ever  advanced  by  any  other  means. 
Look,  for  example,  at  religion,  litera¬ 
ture,  painting,  the  stage,  or  what  you 
will;  at  once  you  must  see  that  they 
have  each  and  all  gone  forward  as  the 
result  of  the  workings  of  some  enthusi¬ 
asts  who  gave  an  impetus  headed  far 
out  of  the  rut.  The  average  of  the  day 
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was  not  high  enough  to  satisfy  them, 
and  they  originated  a  change.  Then, 
when  by  their  united  strength  the 
masses  at  last  made  themselves  heard 
again,  there  was  a  gradual  subsiding. 
But  it  left  a  difference.  The  standards  of 


happened  over  again,  and  with  the 
same  result — a  still  further  advance 
ment,  and  a  still  further  raising  of  the 
standards.  Photography  is  at  present 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  movement. 

To  appreciate  that  the  leaders  of  the 


; 


ON  THE  HILLSIDE. 

good  work  that  had  formerly  been  con¬ 
sidered  fit,  were  just  a  little  advanced. 
And  so  things  went  on  peacefully  for  a 
little  while  longer,  until  another  body  of 
enthusiasts  uprose  and  another  “move¬ 
ment”  occurred.  Then  the  same  thing 

o 


Oliver  Greenway. 

“  advanced  movement  ”  have  really  t, 
definite  object  in  view,  one  must  meet 
them  and  talk  to  them  when  they  an 
not  speaking  for  publication.  Wheij 
they  write,  it  is  with  a  knowledge  o 
the  fact  that  they  have  had  thrust  upoij 
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lem,  the  leadership  of  the  movement 
ley  advocate.  Realizing  that  if  the 
lovement  is  to  amount  to  anything,  it 
;  necessary  that  someone  be  at  the 
ead  to  direct  with  no  uncertain  hand, 
iey  talk  to  teach.  And  could  one  ex- 
ect  them  to  teach  other  than  that  in 


dark,  who  believe  that  photography 
still  holds  possibilities  yet  ungrasped, 
and  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  attain 
the  highest  and  best  that  there  is  in 
it.  It  is  this  very  quest  after  some¬ 
thing  elusively  ahead  of  them  that 
makes  them  leaders.  Even  though  their 


AN  AUTUMN  MORNING. 

vhich  they  believe?  But  talking  to 
hem  personally,  one  no  longer  sees 
hem  in  the  light  of  teachers — they  are 
tudents.  No  longer  do  they  appear  as 
vriters  who  insist  that  one  class  of 
vmrk  is  the  only  class;  they  are  pupils 
vbo  are  groping  very  much  in  the 


C.  H.  Miller. 

own  works  are  raved  over  by  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  they  themselves  are  not  shal¬ 
low  enough  to  believe  them  perfection. 
They  look  upon  their  productions  as 
but  one  step  forward,  and,  though 
striving  to  make  it  the  best  of  to-day, 
they  probably  realize,  better  than  any 
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CARVING  THE  NAME.  T.  M.  Edmiston. 

of  their  critics,  that  it  will  be  far  out-dis¬ 
tanced  on  the  morrow  by  something 
else.  Yet  this  does  not  worry  them 
In  fact,  if  in  talking  to  them,  I  have 
judged  them  correctly,  I  think  that, 
were  they  to  believe  otherwise,  they 
would  at  once  cease  work  in  despair  ! 

But  art  is  art,  no  matter  how  it  is 
dressed.  The  following  anecdote  is  told 
about  F.  Dundas-Todd,  one  of  the 
strongest,  and  probably  the  cleanest 
of  the  opponents  to  the  “  advanced 
movement.”  Mr.  Todd  is  the  man  who 
tells  the  “  New  School  ”  that  they  may 
fall  down  and  worship  their  work  if 
they  will,  and  do  it  with  a  perfectly 
clear  conscience,  for,  as  he  puts  it,  “  it 
resembles  nothing  in  the  heavens  above, 
on  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth.”  But  the  story  :  A 
certain  manufacturer  of  photographic 
paper  held  a  print  competition  awhile 
ago  as  an  advertisement  for  his  goods. 
In  selecting  judges  for  it,  he  manages, 


□  un 

among  others,  to  get  the  names  of  I 
Dundas-Todd  and  Alfred  Stieglitz  o| 
his  list.  Now,  it  being  almost  an  in 
possibility  that  two  men  so  strong! 
opposed  to  the  constituents  of  a  pictur 
should  ever  agree  as  to  what  was  real! 
the  best,  at  the  suggestion  of  M 
Stieglitz  all  five  judges  made  the 
criticisms  privately,  and  then  met  afte 
ward  to  compare  notes.  On  expres: 
ing  their  verdicts,  what  was  the  astoi 
ishment  ot  all  concerned  to  find  ttu 
the  whole  five  judges  agreed  absolutei 
on  the  first  ten  pictures. 

Personality  is,  so  to  speak,  the  soul  ( 
the  photograph.  It  is  that  elusive  sul 
tilty  which  infuses  a  landscape  pictu: 
and  makes  it  breathe  with  the  livin 
reality  of  the  spot  itself.  When  yc 
look  at  such  a  picture,  you  feel,  n 
that  you  are  gazing  at  a  flat,  level  sn 
face,  but  that  the  frame  is  a  windo 
and  through  it  you  are  looking  into  tl 
world  beyond. 


IN  THE  WOODS.  John  Francis  Strfj 
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n  one  way  or  another,  the  accom- 
nying  photographs  all  serve  to  illus- 
te  the  point  at  issue.  They  are  every 
s  of  them  more  or  less  successful 
empts  to  depict  a  feeling. 

For  instance,  C.  H.  Miller’s  “  Autumn 
)rning,”  Alvin  Langaon  Coburn’s 
hades  of  Eve  Come  Slowly  Down,” 
d  John  Francis  Strauss’  “In  the 


with  the  “  woody  ”  appearance  of  the 
tangled  underbrush.  Possibly  in  the 
search  for  atmosphere,  these  pictures 
have  lost  sight  just  a  little  of  some  of 
the  other  requisites  of  perfect  picture 
making  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
done  what  they  set  out  to  do — and  done 
it  well.  Their  personality,  then,  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  word  atmosphere. 


UNES  OF  ANNISQUAN,  MASS. 


aods,”  are  all  attempts  at  securing 
nosphere.  The  first  endeavors  to 
ow  it  by  delineatiug  a  misty  distance 
ainst  a  hard,  bold  foreground  ;  the 
'ond  by  conveying  the  idea  of  even¬ 
t’s  rosy  glow  suffusing  the  landscape 
a  bath  of  all-softening  twilight  ;  and 
2  third  by  impressing  the  beholder 
th  the  idea  that  he  is  looking  away 
I  o  the  dim  recesses  of  a  forest,  soft 


Aeain,  T.  M.  Edmiston’s  “Carving 
the  Name  ”  is  particularly  admirable 
for  its  original  composition  and  beauti¬ 
ful  balance.  It  introduces  figure  study 
and  both  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
lines  in  the  figures  and  their  drapery 
and  in  the  division  of  the  space  in  the 
background,  the  picture  cannot  fail  to 
catch  and  hold  the  eye  for  far  more 
than  a  fleeting  glance.  It  may  at  once 
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be  said  personality  here  spells  arrange¬ 
ment  —  composition  —  for  so  strongly 
does  this  feature  stand  out  from  the 
others,  it  immediately  overshadows 
every  other  rule  of  picture  making. 

H.  B.  Parker’s  “  Sand  Dunes  of  Annis- 
qu  an  ”  and  Oliver  Green  way’s  “  On  the 
Hillside  ”  might  be  classed  together. 
Both  serve  admirably  to  depict  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  old  Mother  Nature  under 
widely  differing  conditions.  In  the 
first  mentioned  there  is  a  strong  sug¬ 
gestion  of  gloom,  a  condition  which  the 
bleak,  desolate  dune  in  the  foreground 
standing  out  against  the  grim,  lowering 
sky,  serves  to  accentuate.  “  On  the 
Hillside,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  the 
reverse  and  in  the  brown  tones  of  the 
original— which  do  not  show  in  the  cold 
black  and  white  of  the  cut — is  the  very 
ideal  of  a  June  day. 

Personality,  then,  one  may  reasonably, 
and  rightly,  assume,  is  infused  into  a 
photograph  by  the  endeavor  to  depict 


[Ju: 

some  partiular  phase  of  a  subject.  Ha 
swallowed  up  amid  a  host  of  distrae 
ing  influences,  the  artist  sees  son 
little  and  apparently  insignificant  deta 
which,  provided  he  can  only  separate 
from  the  mass  of  unworthiness  su 
rounding  it,  may  make  a  picture, 
must  be  done  so  that  even  the  mo 
casual  onlooker  will  at  once  recognize 
is  that  one  feature  which  raises  the  ph 
tograph  to  the  dignity  of  being  called 
picture.  No  technical  or  chemical  m 
nipulations  can  bring  about  such  an  en 
only  careful  study  of  the  subject  c£ 
attain  it.  Such  study  spells  personalit 
Nor  is  it  only  to  the  workers  who  su 
ceed  that  credit  must  be  given  ;  eve 
more  so  is  it  to  all  those  who  have  hi^ 
ideals  and  the  courage  to  attempt  the 
execution,  not  only  once  or  twice  < 
thrice,  but  on  and  on  until  they  rea< 
the  summit  of  their  ambitions.  To  sue 
let  it  be  repeated,  that  every  failure  is 
stepping-stone  on  the  road  to  success, 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER.  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 


{In  Six  Parts.) 

PART  V. 


CONTEMPORARY  fiction 
has  made  the  words  scoop 
and  beat ,  when  used  in  the 
newspaper  sense,  fairly 
well  known  ;  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  few  who  may  not  understand 
them,  it  may  be  said  that  they  indicate 
the  greatest  feat  a  newspaper  man  can 
perform  ;  the  getting  of  some  news  for 
his  paper  which  no  other  paper  gets,  or 
at  least,  which  no  other  paper  gets  in 
time.  The  small  incident  told  of  in  this 
series,  of  the  getting  of  the  flash-light 
photos  of  the  destroyed  building,  at 
night,  was  a  scoop.  But  this  type  of 
beat — the  actually  getting  on  to  a  piece 
of  news  and  working  it  up  on  the  quiet 
— is  the  rarest  kind.  Usually,  in  either 
the  case  of  written  or  pictorial  news, 
the  beat  is  a  question  of  time,  in  which 
all  the  papers  have  at  least  a  run  for  their 
money.  For  instance,  your  reporter 
gets  to  a  small  town  where  there  is  a 
murder,  obtains  his  facts,  and  finds  that 
a  half  dozen  other  reporters  are  in  the 
same  position.  In  the  old  days  the 
spryest  one  would  telegraph  his  news 
and  then  send  page  after  page  of  the 
Bible  or  a  dictionary,  to  keep  the  next 
man  from  using  the  wire  until  too  late 
for  the  next  edition.  Now,  with  tele¬ 
graph  offices  thick  about  the  country, 
and  with  telephone  lines  in  competition, 
this  trick  is  not  so  easily  played.  But 
if  your  reporter,  for  instance,  could  find 
out  that  another  railway  train  on  an¬ 
other  line,  reached  the  city  an  hour 
ahead  of  the  train  on  which  you  ex¬ 
pected  to  travel,  and  could  get  to  that 
branch  line  by  buggy  and  make  the 
office  with  an  hour  to  spare  over  his 
brother  scribes,  and  could  so  engineer 


an  extra  to  greet  them  on  their  arrival 
he  would  be  playing  a  beat  in  fine  style 

I  was  once  most  beautifully  beater 
by  a  combination  of  the  two  dodges 
The  occasion  was  a  bank  robbery  twi 
hours  from  the  city,  in  a  small  town 
There  were  three  of  us  on  the  assign 
ment,  each  with  his  camera,  his  penci 
and  his  determination  to  be  the  fina 
‘At”  when  the  story  was  told.  I  was 
green  then,  but  I  do  not  know  but  tha' 
I  should  have  been  beaten  if  I  wasn’t 
The  third  man  had  been  years  at  it,  anc 
he  was  taken  in  too,  so  I  had  the  com 
pany  that  misery  loves. 

There  was  plenty  to  photograph— 
the  bank,  its  interior,  the  vault  whicl 
had  been  blown  open,  the  blood  stain; 
on  the  floor  where  the  watchman  ha( 
fought,  the  watchman  himself,  up  anc 
talking  for  all  he  was  worth  to  get  hi; 
name  in  the  papers,  etc. 

After  we  had  finished  photographing 
we  proposed  to  lunch,  loaf  for  two  hour 
and  take  the  tram  home,  at  three  o’clock 
which  would  give  us  all  time  to  get  ou 
pictures  into  the  next  morning  edition 
Of  course  you  understand  that  the  im 
mediate  particulars  had  come  out  ii 
that  morning’s  issue,  sent  on  by  th* 
“  local  ”  by  telegraph.  So  apparently 
there  was  no  particular  hurry\ 

Ferris,  that  was  the  name  of  the  mai 
(or  a  name  that  will  do)  who  beat  us 
suddenly  came  rushing  into  the  hote; 
where  we  sat  waiting  for  the  time  t 
pass,  with  the  unwelcome  informatioi 
that  the  train  was  three  hours  late,  de 
layed  by  a  landslide  ten  miles  up  th 
road  !  Three  hours  sounded  optimisti 
for  a  landslide,  I  thought,  but  we  ha< 
positive  assurance  from  the  railway  vi 
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Ferris,  that  the  delay  would  end  inside 
that  time.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  my 
wits  to  work  I  looked  out  for  a  photog- 
raper,  to  rent  his  dark  room,  so  that  I 
would  save  at  this  end  the  time  I  lost, 
by  developing  while  waiting,  instead  of 
at  home.  There  were  two  photograph¬ 
ers  in  town,  I  found.  The  first  shop 
I  visited,  I  found  closed,  with  a  sus¬ 
piciously  new  sign  which  read,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  “Gone for  the  Day, 
apply  to  John  Smith  for  dates.”  I  wasted 
some  time  looking  up  John  Smith,  and 
more  yet  going  to  his  house,  a  mile 
away,  to  be  told  that  while  he  certainly 
did  make  dates  for  Mr.  Photographer 
when  he  got  off,  he  had  had  no  notifica 
tion  that  this  afternoon  was  an  “off” 
day  and  seemed  surprised  that  such  was 
the  case.  So  I  went  to  photographer 
number  two,  only  to  be  told  that  “  some 
man  from  the  city  had  already  rented 
my  dark  room, — you  can  have  it  when 
he  gets  through  !”  I  began  to  smell  a 
mouse.  I  went  back  to  the  hotel,  there 
sat  the  third  man,  placid  and  uncon¬ 
cerned.  He  had  made  the  rounds  ahead 
of  me.  “  Guess  Ferris  has  the  drop  on 
us  with  the  dark  rooms,  Youngster,”  he 
jsaid,  “  I  don’t  know  what  good  it  will 
|do  him  if  that  confounded  train  is  not 
later  than  they  said  it  would  be.” 

But  thereby  hung  the  story  !  It  came 
|out  afterwards  that  Ferris  had  bought 
tor  a  five  dollar  bill  the  agent  at  the 
[station,  who  was  to  be  fired  at  the  end 
| of  the  week,  and  so  had  no  loyalty  left 
I  to  his  road,  and  had  led  us  on  to  believe 
[that  in  three  hours  we  would  be  liber¬ 
ated.  He  then  subsidized  one  photog¬ 
rapher,  to  let  him  use  his  premises  until 
evening,  and  paid  the  second  man  to 
ieave  for  the  afternoon!  Finally,  he 
bad  done  what  we  ought  to  have  done, 
and  didn’t,  discovered  that  a  fifteen-mile 
Irive  would  get  him  to  a  station  on  an¬ 
other  road,  and  so  allow  him  to  get  to 
-he  city  by  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night! 
bur  blessed  train,  for  which  we  waited 
oatiently,  didn’t  get  there  until  twelve, 


and  when  we  arrived  it  was  of  course 
too  late  to  develop,  print  and  make 
plates!  Ferris  had  to  hustle,  but  his 
paper  had  the  pictures,  and  we — were 
left!  Moses  !  but  what  a  raking  over 
the  coals  I  received  !  I  think  the  only 
thing  which  saved  me  from  a  discharge 
was  my  very  evident  honest  bewilder¬ 
ment  as  to  how  the  thing  was  done,  and 
my  savage  account  of  what  I  knew  had 
been  done  to  trick  me.  The  office  roared 
laughing,  and  “  Gone  for  the  day  ”  stuck 
to  me  for  months  as  a  humorous  slogan. 
The  other  man  didn’t  get  fired,  because 
his  was  an  evening  papei  and  a  morning 
paper  both,  and  he  had  some  sort  of  a 
pull  with  the  managing  editor,  who  de¬ 
clared  he  didn’t  want  the  photos  until 
the  evening,  anyway!  He  said  this  to 
the  Press  Club,  not  in  his  paper,  but  I 
heard  since  that  our  third  party  got  a 
severe  dressing  down.  Ferris  of  course, 
made  much  of  his  exploit,  and  was 
properly  patted  on  the  back  by  all  con¬ 
cerned,  even  by  us  who  were  beaten. 
We  gave  gave  him  a  dinner  between  us. 

But,  after  all,  the  best  is  the  excep¬ 
tion,  the  regular  round  of  ordinary  sub¬ 
jects  is  the  rule.  The  glamor  which  lies 
over  newspaper  life  in  general  descends 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  photographer 
to  photographers,  but  those  who  know 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  it  is 
mostly  hard  work,  and  not  at  all  the 
round  of  excitement  and  pleasure  it 
looks  from  the  outside.  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  seeming  to  belie  my  own  story, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  am 
retailing  the  incidents  which  are  above 
the  average  and  of  consequently  greater 
interest,  and  not  touching  at  all  on  the 
general  run  of  work.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  however,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
record  the  assignments  of  a  week.  I 
came  across  an  old  note  book  the  other 
day,  when  I  kept  such  records  more 
carefully  than  I  do  now.  I  pick  at  ran¬ 
dom  a  week  in  the  spring.  Monday,  the 
first  assignment  was  a  portrait  of  a 
society  woman  in  her  latest  ball  gown. 
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Second,  a  picture  of  a  school  about 
which  there  was  a  municipal  contro¬ 
versy.  Third,  a  trip  to  the  race  track  to 
get  a  couple  of  snap-shots  of  some 
visiting  celebrities.  Tuesday,  a  picture 
of  the  Mayor’s  carriage,  his  wife,  chil¬ 
dren,  house  and  grounds  ;  picture  of  a 
suspected  forger  (at  police  station';  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  fireman  who  had  performed  a 
heroic  rescue  ;  picture  of  children  play¬ 
ing  in  a  park  for  a  special  Sunday  feat¬ 
ure.  Wednesday,  a  trip  ten  miles  out 
of  town  for  a  picture  of  a  new  train 
scheduled  to  make  unheard  of  time  ; 
picture  of  a  lost  child  just  found. 
Thursday,  picture  of  house  where  a 
murder  took  place  ;  picture  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  some  society  or  other;  picture  of 
an  enormous  fish  just  caught  by  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  angler  ;  picture  of  a  chess 
match  in  full  swing  ;  picture  of  work 
being  done  on  some  public  building  ; 
picture  of  the  lion  in  the  circus  just  ar¬ 
rived  (a  busy  day,  this).  Friday,  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  political  “  boss,”  his  saloon, 
and  some  “  characters  ”  if  possible  (the 
record  doesn’t  say  if  they  were  ob¬ 
tained)  ;  picture  of  a  fire,  and  later  the 
gutted  building ;  picture  of  a  new 
amusement  enterprise,  wanted  probably 
for  advertising  purposes.  Saturday, 
picture  of  a  ball  game  ;  picture  of  a 
a  document  ;  picture  of  a  man  whose 
wife  had  eloped  ;  picture  of  a  leading 
divine;  picture  of  a  pugilist;  picture  of 
new  scientific  instrument  just  completed 
by  a  learned  professor.  Sunday,  no 
orders.  Not  very  exciting,  is  it  ?  But 
how  about  the  fire  ?  you  ask.  The  fires 
are  the  worst  jobs  we  have.  To 
begin  with,  if  it  is  in  the  daytime,  we 
seldom  get  a  picture  that  looks  like  a 
fire — just  a  building  with  ladders  and 
men  on  them,  and  sometimes  a  little 
smoke,  which  is  lost  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  at  night  and  the  fire  is  of 
any  magnitude,  we  sometimes  get  very 
fine  effects,  but  usually  pay  for  it  in 
damaged  property.  If  we  setup  on  the 
ground  some  one  is  sure  to  run  into  or 


over  us,  water  descends  unluckily  anc 
unexpectedly  upon  the  head  of  us  anc 
the  bellows,  too,  and  if  we  seek  to  gel 
in  a  window  of  a  vacant  house  someone 
takes  us  for  burglars  and  screams,  anc 
if  we  ask  permission  to  go  up  in  the 
second  story  of  some  neighboringhouse 
we  are  looked  upon  as  crazy,  impudent 
foolish!  We  have  to  work  in  a  hurry 
in  a  crowd,  and  under  the  most  disad¬ 
vantageous  conditions,  and  then  all  is 
said  and  done;  we  never,  or  seldom,  gel 
anything  that  amounts  to  anything.  The 
next  day  pictures  of  the  ruins  are  usu 
ally  more  interesting. 

I  am  sure  some  of  the  readers  of  thi‘ 
series  are  wondering  why  I  have  no 
described  my  experiences  in  photo 
graphing  celebrities.  In  the  first  place 
with  the  exception  of  local  celebrities 
my  experience  is  not  large,  and  in  tin 
second  place,  such  experiences  havt 
been  told  both  often  and  well  by  others 
My  idea  in  writing  this  series  was  t( 
present  the  human  interest  side  o 
newspaper  photography,  and  if  I  havt 
succeeded  in  holding  your  attention, 
have  no  need  to  tell  how  I  photographec 
this  and  that  great  man,  calling  him  ly 
name. 

I  recall  one  funny  experience,  how 
ever,  which  may  interest  you.  In  ; 
certain  State  the  Senatorial  fight  hat 
been  long  and  bitter.  When  it  was  de 
cided  I  was  sent  to  get  portraits  of  th 

winner,  Senator  B - and  his  defeatei 

rival,  Fx-Senator  H - .  I  was  flus 

tered,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  too 

both  men  on  one  plate.  Senator  B - 

I  had  taken  standing,  his  hands  in  fron 
of  him,  holding  his  black  felt  hat.  Sen 

ator  H - I  had  taken  sitting,  lookin' 

to  one  side.  The  result  appeared  to  b 

Senator  B - taking  Senator  H - b 

the  collar  (his  black  hat  didn’t  show 
and  making  ready  to  throw  him  out  o 
the  room.  It  was  peculiarly  appropr 
ate  to  the  circumstances,  but  of  cours 
utterly  useless  for  publication.  I  too 
two  prints  of  the  negative,  and  the 
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broke  it  carefully  in  two.  I  went  to  see 
each  of  the  two  gentlemen,  explained 
my  mishap,  and  asked  for  another  sit¬ 
ting.  I  gave  each  a  print  and  showed 
the  broken  negative,  so  that  they  would 
be  sure  there  would  be  no  more,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  hearty  laugh  from  each,  which 
was  what  I  hoped  for,  and  the  desired 
resitting.  Luckily  the  matter  was  not 
a  rush  job  or  I  would  have  heard  un¬ 


pleasant  things  from  the  editor.  I  have 
often  wondered  why,  when  a  man 
should  be  keyed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  efficiency,  he  so  often  falls 
down.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  photog¬ 
rapher  forgetting  to  draw  the  slide  or 
making  a  double  exposure  on  subjects 
of  no  importance — quite  the  contrary. 
Will  the  head  boy  in  psychology  please 
answer  ? 


A  FULL  HOUSE. 


(Honorable  Mention  June  Competition .) 


Geo.  W.  McNeil. 


SWEETHEARTS 


Count  W 
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THE  FOCAL-PLANE  SHUTTER.. 

An  Analysis  of  Principles.  Illustrated  with  Original  Die,gre,ms 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 


(/ n  Two  Parts.) 

PART  I. 


IF  the  early  experimenters  in  pho¬ 
tography  had  been  told  that  the 
time  would  come  when  mechan¬ 
icians  would  be  in  a  quandary  to 
devise  suitable  means  for  mak- 
ng  exposures  quick  enough,  they  would 
loubtless  have  written  the  speaker  down 
1  lunatic.  Exposures  of  one  second  were 
or  years  the  dream  of  manufacturers, 
md  the  hand-camera  and  the  snap-shot 
ire  developments  within  the  memory 
>f  most  of  us.  That  exposures  in  the 
amera  could  be  successfully  made  in 
ractions  of  a  second,  so  small  as  to  be 
lifficult  to  measure,  was  a  dream  which 


Fig.  i. 


This  illustration  is  diagrammatic  only.  The 
1st  Focal-Plane  Shutters  are  all  made  with  an  adjustable 
irtain,  either  wound  on  more  than  two  rollers,  or  on  two 
mpound  rollers.  The  Thornton-Pickard  Shutter  tor 
stance,  has  a  slit  which  is  adjustable  from  the  outside  by 
e  turning  of  a  knob. 

ie  pioneers  never  had;  yet  such  is  the 
larvelous  progress  made  in  the  art, 
iat  exposures  ot  one  twelve  hundredth 
f  a  second  are  every-day  matters,  and 
/en  snaps  of  half  that  time  are  not 
nknown. 

For  a  long  time,  as  plates  were  made 
dicker  and  quicker,  shutters  were  made 
ster  and  faster,  by  increasing  the  ten¬ 
on  and  force  of  the  springs  which  ran 
iem,  and  by  simplifying  and  altering 


their  mechanism.  With  the  ordinary 
shutter,  however,  of  either  the  drop 
tyPe>  the  two-leaved  between-the-lens 
affair  of  the  stock  camera,  or  the  more 
pretentious  and  expensive  iris  dia¬ 
phragm  shutter,  the  limit  is  reached  at 
about  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second; 
and  even  here,  where  accuracy  is  to  be 
looked  for,  if  anywhere,  the  speed  dial 
of  the  manufacturer  is  false  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  VTery  few  shutters  which  are 
rated  to  expose  the  plate  in  one  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second  but  what  take 
double,  and  even  triple,  that  amount  of 
time,  and  in  testing  shutters  I  have  fre- 


Fig.  2. 


quently  come  across  those  which  were 
rated  as  one  one-hundredth,  and  which 
were  actually  a  tenth  ! 

But  even  admitting  that  the  between- 
the-lens  or  drop-shutter  is  capable  of 
making  an  actual  exposure  of  one  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second,  such  an  interval 
is  far  too  long-  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  which  the  camera  has  to  do.  A 
railroad  train,  for  instance,  which  moves 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour, 
travels  eighty-eight  feet  per  second.  In 
one-hundredth  of  a  second  the  train 
goes  eight-tenths,  and  more,  of  a  foot; 
quite  sufficient  to  make  a  blur  on  the 
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plate.  An  athlete,  who  runs  the  hun¬ 
dred-yard  dash  in  ten  seconds,  covers  a 
tenth  of  a  yard  in  one-hundredth  of  a 
second,  but  his  feet  move  much  faster 
than  his  body,  so  pictures  taken  with 
a  shutter  at  that  speed  show  a  decided 
blur.  Examples  are  infinite;  suffice  it 
that  some  other  way  had  to  be  found  to 
take  pictures  than  was  known  in  the  be- 
tween-the  lens  and  drop-shutter  types. 
This  means  is  the  focal-plane  shutter, 
so  called  because  it  works  in  the  focal- 
plane  of  the  lens,  that  is,  directly  in 
front  of,  and  closely  adjacent  to,  the 
sensitive  surface  of  the  plate. 


full  width  of  the  curtain,  and  varying 
in  size  with  the  time  factor,  of  which 
more  later.  The  rollers  on  which  the 
curtain  is  wound  are  provided  with 
suitable  springs.  When  the  curtain  k 
wound  up  on  the  top  roller,  so  that  the 
solid  part  of  the  curtain  covers  the 
plate,  and  the  spring  is  tightened  (sup¬ 
posing  the  slit  to  have'  been  adjusted 
the  shutter  is  set.  When  it  is  released 
the  spring  causes  the  curtain  to  unwinc 
from  the  top  roller  and  rewind  on  the 
bottom  roller,  causing  the  slit  to  pas: 
across  the  plate  from  top  to  bottom.  Th( 
lens,  of  course,  is  uncapped  all  the  time 


THE  LAST  HURDLE. 

3J(5  second,  very  bright  day,  Goerz  Series  3,  No.  4  lens,  at  f  6.8. 


Frank  W.  Chapmai 
Seed’s  27  plate 


The  focal-plane  shutter  is  made  in 
many  different  styles  and  sizes,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  all.  The  best 
known,  and  the  oldest  of  the  focal-plane 
shutters,  is  the  Thornton-Pickard,  or,  as 
it  is  generally  spoken  of,  the  T.  P.  A 
description  of  the  general  working  parts 
and  principles  of  this  shutter  then  (with 
which  I  happen  to  be  most  familiar)  will 
serve  as  a  description  of  the  principles  of 
them  all.  A  curtain,  of  light-tight  ma¬ 
terial,  is  stretched  before  the  plate, 
attached  to  rollers  at  each  end.  In  this 
curtain  there  is  a  slit,  or  opening,  the 


The  theory  of  the  shutter’s  speed  is  ; 
follows  :  If,  on  a  5  x  7  plate,  with  the  cu 
tain  7  inches  wide,  a  slit  or  opening 
made  in  the  curtain  5  inches  in  heigf 
the  time  this  slit  takes  to  cross  the  pla 
will  be  the  time  of  the  exposure.  Th 
is,  if  the  entire  slit  crosses  the  enti 
plate  in  one-thirtieth  of  a  second,  t 
entire  exposure  of  the  plate  is  repi 
sented  by  one-thirtieth  of  a  seeoi 
Now,  if  the  slit  is  reduced  in  size  or 
half,  so  that  it  is  7  inches  wide  and  2 
inches  in  height  (in  other  words, 
that  its  area,  1 7  ^4  square  inches,  is  ji 


1 9°  5] 

half  of  that  of  what  it  was  in  the  first 
place,  35  square  inches),  it  is  obvious 
that,  at  the  same  speed,  it  will  admit 
just  half  as  much  light  to  the  plate  as 
the  wide  opening  did.  In  other  words, 
it  exposes  the  plate  in  half  the  time,  or 
one-sixtieth  of  a  second.  Reduce  this 
opening  again  by  one-half,  and  an 
exposure  of  one  one  -  hundredth  -  and - 
twentieth  of  a  second  is  secured.  Again 
by  one-half  (an  opening  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  high),  and  the  exposure  is  one 
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second,  bright  «un,  Goerz  Series  3,  No.  4  lens,  at  f  6.8 
lens.  Seed’s  27  plate. 


I  wo-hundredth-and-fortieth  of  a  second, 
deduce  this  five  times,  so  that  opening 
s  one-eighth  of  an  inch  high,  and  the 
xposure  is  one-fifth  the  amount  just 
nentioned,  or  one  twelve-hundredth  of 
second.  Reference  to  the  accompa¬ 
nying  diagram,  Figs,  i  and  2,  may  make 
his  visually  clear.  Fig.  1  represents  a 
ace  view,  and  a  cross-section  of  a  focal- 
j’lane  shutter,  with  the  curtain  set  at  a 
jertain  opening — any  opening;  and  Fig. 
I,  the  same  shutter,  with  the  aperture 
f  the  curtain  reduced  one-half.  It  is 
bvious  that  but  half  the  light  can  get 
hrough  the  smaller  opening  in  the 
ame  time  that  light  would  get  through 
he  larger.  In  one-thirtieth  of  a  second, 

| -1st  half  the  light  would  pass  througli 
ne  opening  in  Fig.  2  that  would  pass 
trough  the  opening  in  Fig.  1. 

And  this  is  the  way  that  the  focal - 
lane  shutters  are  made — with  an  ad¬ 
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justable  curtain  slit,  so  that  exposures 
of  varying  durations  can  be  made.  The 
springs  are  usually  provided  with  ten¬ 
sion  devices,  so  that  the  various  speeds 
can  be  still  further  varied  by  increas¬ 
ing  or  decreasing  the  force  of  the 
motive  power,  and  the  curtains  have 
various  kinds  of  adjusting  apparatus, 
but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  the 
most  elaborate  focal-plane  shutter  as  in 
the  simplest  form,  with  a  fixed  slit, 
sold  on  some  hand-cameras. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  a  focal-plane 
shutter  does  not  take  all  of  any  one 
picture  at  once,  but  in  streaks.  All 
focal-plane  shutters  work,  normally, 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  as  the  image 
on  the  plate  is  always  upside  down,  it 
is  the  bottom  or  foreground,  of  any  pic¬ 
ture  which  is  photographed  first.  You 
will  at  once  appreciate  the  significance 
of  this  when  you  reflect,  as  you  undoubt¬ 
edly  will,  that  if  a  picture  is  taken  in 
sections,  and  the  object  taken  moves 
between  sections,  distortion  must  result. 
And  it  is  perfectly  true,  the  focal  plane 
shutter  does  produce  a  distorted  image, 
but  unless  the  object  moves  very  rapidly 
indeed,  this  distortion  is  so  slight  that 
it  cannot  be  detected  with  measure¬ 
ments,  much  less  by  the  eye.  I  have, 
for  instance,  taken  pictures  of  railroad 
trains  running  seventy-two  miles  per 
hour,  and  in  the  negative  or  the  print 
not  the  slightest  motion  or  distortion  is 
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6ao  second,  bright  afternoon,  Goerz  Series  3,  No.  4  lens, 
at  f  8.  Seed’s  27  plate.  A  carefully  timed  negative  at  the 
usual  snap  shot  opening,  in  r\>  the  time  given  by  the 
average  between  lens  shutter  marked  too- 
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evident.  On  the  other  hand,  inpictuies 
taken  of  automobiles  at  great  speed, 
distortion  is  often  evident  in  the  tops  of 
the  wheels,  which  seem  to  lean  forward. 
Pictures  of  race  horses,  too,  at  the  finish 
of  a  race,  sometimes  show  them  leaning 
a  little  more  forward  than  is  quite  nat¬ 
ural. 

The  automobile  distortion  is  the 
greatest  which  I  have  ever  noticed  in  a 
focal-plane  shutter  picture  and  is  so,  1 
think,  because  nothing  else  which  moves 
so  fast  is  photographed  at  such  short 
range.  It  is  obvious  that  the  top  of  the 
wheel  moves  forward  twice  as  fast  as 
the  wheel  at  the  hub,  and  that  at  any 
one  instant  the  part  of  the  wheel  rest- 
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second,  very  bright  sun.  Goerz  Series  3,  No.  4  lens,  at  f  6.8. 

Seed’s  27  plate. 

lation.  The  spoke  from  the  free  end 
the  ground  end  is  to  be  considered  as 
lever.  The  ground  end  is  the  fulcru 
the  hub  the  point  of  power  applicatk 
As  the  upper  point  of  the  spoke  is  twi* 
the  distance  from  the  fulcrum  that  t 
hub  is,  any  movement  of  the  hub  mi|t 
be  twice  amplified  at  the  upper  part ' 
the  spoke.  Consequently  if  the  h  ’ 
(the  car)  be  making  sixty  miles  \y 
hour,  the  upper  point  of  the  spoke  m  t 
be  making  double  that,  or  one  hundi  I 
and  twenty  miles  per  hour.  Of  corn', 
this  condition  of  affairs  obtains  but  fca 
theoretical  instant.  The  fulcrum  is  A 


ing  on  the  ground  may  be  regarded  as 
stationary  with  reference  to  the  camera, 
— that  is,  the  ground  over  which  the 
wheel  passes  is  fixed  with  relation  to 
the  camera — and  for  one  theoretical 
instant,  a  certain  part  of  the  wheel  is  one 
with  the  ground.  In  reference  to  this 
matter,  I  want  to  quote  something 
germane  to  the  subject  which  I  wrote  a 
short  time  ago  for  one  of  the  motoring 
magazines.  I  said,  speaking  of  the  dis¬ 
tortion,  “  The  slit  of  the  shutter  secures 
the  impression  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
wheel  first.  As  it  slides  across  the 
plate  and  the  upper  part  is  taken,  the 


speed  of  the  image  rapidly  increases  as 
it  approaches  the  top  of  the  wheel.  The 
motion  is  thus  shown  more  plainly  at 
the  top  of  the  wheel  than  anywhere! 
else  and  any  given  point  has  a  chanct 
to  slide  a  little  further  on  the  plate  thai 
those  below  it,  which  gives  to  the  toj 
of  the  wheel  a  blurred  look  as  well  a: 
a  distinct  forward  inclination.  It  ma; 
be  interesting  to  state  that  when  th< 
upper  spoke  is  absolutely  perpendicular 
its  extremity  is  going  at  double  th 
speed  of  the  car  —  one  hundred  am 
twenty  miles  per  hour,  if  the  car  b 
making  sixty  ;  two  hundred  feet  pe 
second,  if  the  car  be  making  one  hur 
clred.  This  is  also  a  very  simple  calct 
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fixed,  but  moving,  and  the  upright 
1  spoke  of  one  instant  becomes  the  hori¬ 
zontal  spoke  of  the  next.” 

Even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
the  focal-plane  shutter,  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
distortion  is  a  fact,  if  not  a  factor,  as 
witness  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  catalogue  of  a  prominent  manufac¬ 
turer  of  focal-plane  shutters  : 

“  In  a  subject  such  as  an  athlete  run¬ 
ning,  or  a  man  diving  into  water,  the 
portion  of  the  figure  exposed  last  would 
be  slightly  in  advance  of  the  portion 
exposed  first.  This  is.  in  fact,  theoreti¬ 
cally  true  but  the  whole  portion  of  the 
exposure  from  first  to  last  being  so  very 
rapid,  this  slight  distortion  is  practically 
nothing.” 

I  now  come  to  that  portion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  to  me  (and  I  hope  to  you), 
the  most  interesting  and  which  must  be 
left  for  the  second  paper  of  this  series. 
I  refer  to  the  reason  why  a  shutter  of 
the  Thornton  Pickard  type  (the  focal- 
plane  is  meant,  not  the  roller  blind)  is 
more  rapid,  speed  for  speed,  than  any 
other  variety.  For  if  you  operate  a 


between-the-lens  shutter  and  a  lens 
with  a  capacity  of  working  at  f/8,  you 
are  aware  that  what  your  shutter  de¬ 
clares  to  be  one  one-hundreth  of  a 
second  is  none  too  much  time  to  give 
an  object  in  the  bright  sun.  With  the 
same  opening,  a  focal  plane  shutter,  set 
at  one  one-hundreth  of  a  second,  would 
give  a  much  over-timed  plate  in  the 
shade  late  in  the  afternoon.  Exposures 
of  one  one-hundreth  of  a  second  can  be 
made  indoors,  in  a  first  class  studio, 
with  the  focal-plane  shutter,  and  ex¬ 
posures  of  one-thirtieth  of  a  second  in 
an  ordinary  room  and  not  produce  a 
plate  too  undertimed  to  develop  and 
print.  Mr.  Kellsey  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
whose  pictures  you  have  probably  seen 
in  the  advertisements  of  Taylor,  Taylor 
&  Hobson,  writes  me  that  he  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  negatives  as  late  as  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  February,  at 
a  speed  of  one  twelve-hundreth  of  a 
second  !  Now  this  is  not  magic,  but  due 
to  scientific  and  very  easily  understood 
reasons,  which,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams, 
I  will  try  to  make  clear  in  the  next 
paper. 


T.  P.  Focal-Plane  Shutter,  showing-  the  adjustable 
slit.  On  the  side  of  the  shutter  are  a  knob  for  opening 
and  closing  this  slit,  the  tension  knob,  a  dial  indicating 
exposures  and  the  knob  for  winding  (setting)  the 
shutter. 
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BY  EDWARD  B.  BEASLEY. 


A  PARTICULARLY  rich  field 
of  photography,  which  has 
been  somewhat  neglected 
i  in  the  past,  is  tne  one  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  wild  flowers  in 
their  native  haunts.  This  slight  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  intentional,  as  no  one  who  has 
not  tried  his  photographic  ability  along 
this  line  can  imagine  howT  intensely 
fascinating  the  work  is.  It  is  true  we 
have  little  to  do  with  the  arrangement 


and  face  a  few  of  its  drawbacks.  The 
first  glance  is  to  be  cast  at  the  camera, 
as,  naturally,  much  depends  on  this  in¬ 
strument,  and  it  should  fulfill  a  number 
of  requirements,  in  order  to  give  uni¬ 
form  satisfaction  in  the  results.  The 
long-extension  bellows  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable,  although  good  work  is  fre¬ 
quently  accomplished  without  it.  A 
lens  which  is  capable  of  working  around 
f/8  is  advisable,  as  rapidity  is  the  im- 


FLOWERING  DOGWOOD.  (Illustrating-  use  of  Tripod  for  overhanging  branches.; 


of  our  subject  since  Nature’s  more  art¬ 
ful  hand  has  forestalled  us,  but  we  are 
allowed  a  glimpse  of  the  wilds  which 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  us.  For 
in  the  search  for  a  number  of  wild 
flowers  we  penetrate  bogs  and  thickets 
which  would  not  be  included  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  stroll  through  the  woods;  and 
so  we  come  in  close  contact  with 
Nature  and  her  myriads  of  interesting 
subjects. 

We  must,  however,  turn  from  the 
pleasures  to  be  derived  from  such  work 


portant  factor  when  light  puffs  of  air  are 
stirring.  A  strong  and  steady  tripod  is 
indispensable,  while  one  of  the  color 
sensitive  plates  is  essential.  Often  the 
tripod  will  not  be  needed,  since  some 
wild  flowers  grow  too  close  to  the 
ground  to  allow  its  use — the  camera  in 
such  cases  being  placed  directly  on  the 
ground  or  on  some  flat  rocks.  It  is  best 
always  to  take  the  tripod  along,  unless 
you  have  definitely  made  up  your  mind 
to  photograph  a  low  growing  plant  like 
the  trailing  arbutus;  but  even  here  the 
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flower  may  frequently  be  found  on  the 
slopes  of  hills,  and,  of  course,  in  this  in¬ 
stance, the  tripod  may  be  used  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  black  rubber  cloth  may  be 


ELDER. 

used  for  focusing,  and  will  be  of  service  in 
sudden  showers,  by  making  a  waterproof 
covering  for  both  camera  and  plates. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  something 
over  the  plate-holders  when  they  are 
placed  in  a  strong  light,  as  orthochro- 
matic  plates  are  easily  affected  under 
such  conditions. 

With  the  required  equipment  on 
hand,  our  outlook  is  now  for  a  good  day. 
A  windy  day  is  to  be  discarded  as  use¬ 
less,  while  a  still,  hazy  day  is  the  best 
variety  to  be  had.  Some  workers  avoid 
bright,  sunny  days,  but  these  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  work  in  the 
depths  of  the  woods,  where  the  prettiest 
wild  flowers  are  usually  lurking.  A 
cloudy  day  has  its  advantages,  but  it 
does  not  allow  economy  of  time,  which 
is  of  vital  import;  and  then,  too,  the 
shadows  are  lost,  unless  the  sun  be¬ 
comes  partially  visible  through  the  rifts 


in  the  clouds.  The  morning  hours,  u| 
until  1 1  o’clock,  and  the  afternoon  hours 
from  about  2  o’clock  on,  furnish  the 
most  suitable  time  for  this  work.  The 
results  around  noon  are  discouraging. 

On  reaching  the  woods,  a  hunt  i; 
made  for  the  flowers  to  be  photographed 
and  a  clump  is  selected  which  has  a  fail 
background,  with  good  lighting.  The 
background  may  frequently  be  ren 
dered  quite  artistic  by  the  judicious  use 
of  the  largest  stops,  which  soften  reeds 
rushes,  stalks,  etc.  In  sharpening  the 
background  with  the  smaller  stops,  the 
breeze  must  be  looked  after  most  cau 
tiously,  as  many  delicate  wild  flower* 
have  the  unhappy  faculty  of  picking  up 
an  “  invisible  ”  wind,  and  shivering 
enough  to  make  a  blurred  impressior 
on  our  plates.  The  foreground  has  t( 
be  well  shortened  when  the  larger  stop* 
are  used,  in  order  to  bring  the  flower* 
to  a  sharp  focus.  This,  occasionally 
leads  to  a  blurring  of  the  foreground 
which  sometimes  adds  greatly  to  the 
composition,  by  lessening  the  distrac 
tions  from  the  main  subject. 

The  lighting  can  not  be  remedied  sc 


WILD  GRAPE. 

(Illustrating  Blurring  effect  of  imperceptible  wind.) 
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easily,  although  there  is  one  method 
which  will  change  both  the  background 
and  the  light  to  suit  us.  I  refer  to  the 
rather  strenuous  treatment  by  trans¬ 
plantation,  which  simply  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  now  and  then.  Care  should 
be  exercised  against  transplanting  from 
alluvial  soil  to  rocky  ground  or  from 
any  variety  of  soil  to  another,  as  some 
botanical  friend  may  take  the  trouble 


TRAILING  ARBUTUS. 


to  tell  you  that  you  have  discovered  a 
new  habitat  for  the  flower  in  question. 
Take  the  precaution  to  smooth  over  the 
soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
transplanted  flowers,  for  otherwise  a 
good  lens  will  bring  out  only  too 
plainly  what  has  happened.  The  light 
should  come  preferably  from  either  of 
the  sides  in  order  to  give  the  best 
shadows,  while  light  shining  directly 
on  the  flowers  is  advisable  where  dense 
foliage  exists.  Light  coming  through 
the  flowers  towards  the  camera  gives 
very  artistic  effects  generally,  but 
should  only  be  used  where  detail  is  to 
be  sacrificed,  and  since  we  all  want  our 
reproductions  of  the  flowers  to  be  recog¬ 
nized,  we  can  seldom  afford  to  employ 
this  method  of  lighting.  Such  photo¬ 
graphs  are  to  be  prized  from  an  artistic 
standpoint,  but  they  have  little  true 
scientific  value. 

With  the  flowers  in  proper  position, 
attention  is  turned  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  camera  and  the  focusing.  Little 
need  be  said  about  the  former,  as  a  brief 
survey  will  suffice  to  determine  whether 
the  camera  is  to  be  placed  on  the  tripod 


or  on  the  ground.  The  main  point  to 
remember  in  either  case  is  that  the 
camera  must  be  firmly  fixed,  because  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  instantaneous 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  camera  and 
on  the  part  of  the  subject  means  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  blurred  negative  and 
a  sharp  one.  The  focusing  is  easy  when 
the  tripod  is  used,  but  there  is  a  different 
problem  to  be  solved  with  the  camera 
directly  on  the  ground.'  In  this  latter 
case  there  are  two  possibilities  to  attain 
the  end,  either  by  practically  standing- 
on  our  heads  or  by  lying  on  our 
sides  upon  the  ground.  The  first  is  a 
rather  difficult  procedure,  so  the  second 
method  has  to  be  employed  in  spite  ot 
the  awkward  and  cramped  position  it 
places  one  in.  By  carefully  adjusting 
the  camera  while  standing,  the  time 
spent  in  the  horizontal  position  may  be 
minimized  and  consequently  you  will 
avoid  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in 
photographing  the  smaller  flowers. 

The  question  of  exposure,  which  fol¬ 
lows,  represents  the  most  difficult  phase 


BICOI.OR  BTRD  FOOT  VIOLET. 

of  the  subject.  The  stop,  the  lens,  the 
plate,  the  lighting,  and  the  color  of  the 
flowers  all  play  a  role  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  exposure.  Natur¬ 
ally  little  advice  can  be  offered  about 
the  correct  exposure,  as  the  last  three 
factors  are  constantly  varying,  while 
some  ortho-chromatic  plates  are  more 
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rapid  than  others,  and  it  is  certain  that 
few  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  “  point¬ 
ers”  on  your  own  lens  with  its  stops. 
Consequently  the  exact  exposure  re¬ 
mains,  to  a  great  extent,  a  question  of 
practice.  The  aim  is,  of  course,  to  hit 
the  ideal  exposure,  but  when  in  doubt 
over-expose  and  never  under-expose, 
unless  circumstances  absolutely  de¬ 
mand  it. 

Finally,  the  development  comes  up. 
There  is  no  use  paying  special  tributes 
to  any  particular  developer,  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  good  developers  is  countless.  If 
you  can  use  a  variety  you  may  obtain 
better  results,  but  usually  it  is  wisest  to 
“stick”  to  your  “steady”  developer, 
since  you  know  its  possibilities  and  can 
accordingly  vary  it  to  suit  the  different 
grade  negatives  met  with  in  this  work. 
Detail,  density  and  contrast  are  all  to  be 
aimed  at;  so  under-exposed  plates  stand 
little  show  of  surviving  this  ordeal- 
These  plates  may  occasionally  be  saved 
by  developing  with  weak  developer  un¬ 
til  the  detail  comes  out  fairly  well  and 
then  forcing.  Such  a  process  is  tedious, 
often  occupying  an  hour  or  two  for  the 
simple  development  of  each  under-ex¬ 


posed  plate  and  as  a  result  the  gelatine 
coating  is  generally  “rotted.”  Intensi¬ 
fication  by  the  uranium  nitrate  method 
is  now  and  then  a  successful  after-treat¬ 
ment.  Over-exposed  plates  may  be 
handled  well  in  a  restrained  developer, 
while  failure  here  to  remedy  the  trouble 
can  be  followed  after  fixing  by  reduc¬ 
tion.  either  local  or  general,  with  the 
potassium- ferricyanide  (red  prussiate  of 
potash)  and  sodium  hyposulphite  (hypo) 
method.  This  process  usually  yields 
satisfactory  results.  With  normally  ex¬ 
posed  plates  the  brilliancy  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two 
of  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  potassium 
bromide  to  the  developer. 

And  now  we  are  in  a  position  to  give 
enjoyment  to  many  persons  who  have 
never  seen  the  wild  flowers  in  their 
haunts.  As  we  gaze  at  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  flower  after  flower  we  recall  the 
long,  healthful  strolls  which  carried  us 
miles  from  the  confusion  of  the  dusty 
city  and  landed  us  with  our  camera  in  the 
depths  of  the  cool  ever-restful  woods, 
and  we  treasure  amongst  our  happiest 
hours  the  ones  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
such  a  refreshing  and  refining  pastime. 


FISHING  IN  VERMONT. 


Herbert  W.  Smith. 


( Honorable  Mention ,  June  Competition. ) 
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BY  C.  W. 

ROMIDE  printing-  can  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  described  as  a 
really  difficult  process ;  in 
fact,  the  actual  operation  of 
taking  the  print,  developing 
and  fixing,  when  regarded  by  the  casual 
observer  appear  to  be  the  acme  of  sim¬ 
plicity  in  photography,  but  those  who 
have  tried  the  process  know  full  well 
that  it  is  not  without  its  difficulties. 
One  of  the  most  common  causes  for 
complaint  is  the  appearance  of  stains 
upon  the  prints,  frequently  some  time 
after  all  the  operations  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  amateur  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  account  for  these,  and 
consequently  he  does  not  know  how  to 
avoid  them.  How  many  otherwise  good 
prints  are  marred,  if  not  entirely  ruined, 
by  disagreeable  yellow  stains.  These, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  sometimes 
do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the 
print  has  been  finished,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  probably 
development  stains,  which  have  been 
brought  into  evidence  after  the  print 
has  been  exposed  some  time  to  a  white 
light.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  wise,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  you  are  using  a  paper  with 
a  very  sensitive  film,  to  make  up  a  fresh 
developer  every  time.  The  old  devel¬ 
oper  is  liable  to  contain  certain  precipi¬ 
tates  which  are  created  when  the  de¬ 
veloper  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  this  settles  into  the 
paper  during  development.  Always  ar¬ 
range  to  have  a  good  yellow  light  while 
developing,  so  that  you  can  watch  the 
progress  of  the  print  without  removing 
it  from  the  bath.  To  take  a  print  fre¬ 
quently  from  the  bath  for  purposes  of 
inspection  during  development  is  a 
highly  dangerous  proceeding,  for  the 
oxidizing  influence  of  the  air  will  very 
likely  produce  a  stain,  perhaps  scarcely 
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visible  while  the  printing  and  develop¬ 
ing  operations  are  in  progress,  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  there.  Developers  of  extreme 
rapidity  have  this  tendency  to  stain  in  a 
much  more  marked  degree  than  those 
slower  in  action,  and  it  is  always  advisa¬ 
ble  to  make  your  developer  according 
to  the  particular  prints  you  have  on 
hand.  Another  cause  of  stain,  particu¬ 
larly  when  using  a  non-acid  fixing  bath, 
is  a  contamination  of  the  bath  with  de¬ 
veloper  consequent  upon  the  immersion 
of  a  number  of  prints.  The  print  may, 
after  immersion  in  such  a  contaminated 
bath,  appear  to  be  all  right,  but  the 
stains  will  show  themselves  later  on. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  acid 
bath  has  rightly  been  strongly  recom¬ 
mended,  and  there  is  no  reason  why, 
with  care,  the  worker  should  not  be  able 
to  use  it  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
sulphurous  stains.  Too  little  regard  is 
paid  by  most  workers  to  the  mixing  of 
their  chemicals,  and  this  frequently 
leads  to  chemical  activities  of  which 
the  worker  is  ignorant,  but  which,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  evidence  themselves  by  spoil¬ 
ing  his  work.  For  instance,  to  pour  a 
quantity  of  acid  suddenly  into  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  hypo  is  a  very  unwise  method, 
the  effect  being  to  create  a  sulphurous 
deposit.  The  acid  should  always  be 
added  very  slowly,  and  carefully,  stir¬ 
ring  the  solution  during  the  operation 
with  a  glass  rod.  The  effect  of  the  acid 
fixing  bath  is  two-fold  for  in  addition 
to  fixing  the  image,  it  removes  any  un¬ 
desirable  traces  of  developer. 

If,  however,  through  some  mischance, 
you  should  find  yourself  during  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  possession  of  prints  with 
yellow  stains,  the  following  process 
for  their  removal  will  be  found  very 
satisfactory  : 

Make  up  a  io  per  cent,  solution  of  sul- 
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phuric  acid;  then  make  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  common  table  salt.  To  20  ounces 
of  water  add  quarter-ounce  of  the  acid  so¬ 
lution,  and  about  1  ounce  of  the  saturated 
solution  of  salt.  After  fixing-  the  prints 
wash  them  thoroughly,  and  immerse 
them  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  bath 
mentioned  above;  in  a  little  while  the 
whites  will  be  cleared;  the  prints  should 
then  be  rinsed  and  placed  in  an  acid 
fixing  bath  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
after  which  they  can  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried  as  usual. 

Some  workers  are  apt  to  be  careless 
in  the  changing  of  paper  during  the 
printing,  and  expose  it  heedlessly,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  think  they  have  a  per¬ 
fectly  safe  light.  If,  however,  any  ac¬ 


tinic  rays  are  present,  the  result  will 
almost  certainly  be  a  fogging  of  the 
paper.  It  is  also  as  well  not  to  expose 
the  prints  to  white  light  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  until  they  are  thoroughly  fixed. 
Many  workers  are  prone  to  believe  that 
precautions  of  this  description  are 
fiddling  and  almost  unnecessary,  but  he 
is  a  wise  man  who  has  ever  in  mind  the 
well-worn  maxim  than  ‘‘an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,” 
and  in  photography,  particularly  when 
very  delicate  effects  are  being  sought 
after,  it  is  much  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  over-anxiety  in  this  re¬ 
gard  than  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling 
good  work  through  sheer  carelessness. 
— Focus. 


(Honorable  Mention  June  Competition .) 


INDIAN  VILLAGE  SCENE.  P.  S.  Joshi,  Bombay. 
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IN  the  early  days  of  the  gelatine 
plate  we  were  quite  content  to 
accept  the  definition  of  the  speed 
of  a  plate  as  so  many  “  times  ” 
wet  plate,  but  this  method  was 
soon  supplanted  by  the  use  of  Warnerke’s 
sensitometer,  which,  whilst  an  improve¬ 
ment,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
particularly  if  his  phosphorescent  tablet 
was  used  as  the  standard  light,  and  it 
was  customary  to  take  the  number  of 
the  last  square  that  could  be  read  after 
fixation  and  call  the  plate  of  this  speed, 
though  it  might  frequently  happen  that 
this,  and  probably  three  or  four  other 
numbers  were  so  faint  as  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  useless  for  printing  purposes.  At 
the  same  time  possibly  one  or  two  num¬ 
bers  were  so  over-exposed  as  to  be  use¬ 
less,  so  that  the  range  of  the  plate  was 
curtailed.  Then,  again,  the  instruments 
differed  so  much  that  they  could  not  be 
compared  one  with  another. 

When  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield 
described  their  system  many  of  us  hoped 
that  we  had  once  for  all  a  real  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question,  and  that  uniform¬ 
ity  would  be  evolved  from  the  previous 
chaotic  condition  of  plate-speed  testing. 
Unfortunately,  chiefly  through  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  terms,  this  system  was 
vigorously  attacked,  and  it  was  some 
years  before  it  became  generally 
adopted  by  plate  makers,  and  even  now 
one  cannot  actually  compare  the  num¬ 
bers  as  found  by  different  workers. 
That  this  should  be  so  is  a  matter  of 
regret,  as  we  know  that  if  rigorously 
carried  out  according  to  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  original  investigators,  this 
might  be  so. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  of  the 
original  experiments  were  carried  out 
with  the  standard  candle,  and  exception 
was  naturally  taken  to  this  on  account 
of  its  spectrum  composition,  a  like  ob¬ 


jection  being  raised  against  the  stan¬ 
dard  pentane  lamp.  And  we  do  not 
think  that  it  necessarily  follows  thal 
one  plate  is  faster  than  another  to  day¬ 
light,  though  it  may  have  been  proved 
to  be  so  by  an  artificial  light.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  can  state  that  in  a 
dull  light  one  plate  may  prove  to  be 
faster  than  another,  and  the  variation  in 
the  brightness  of  individual  parts  of  the 
spectrum  may  also  lead  to  variation  in 
speed,  even  although  the  plates  may 
have  been  tested  by  the  calibrated 
acetylene  light  of  Messrs.  Sheppard  and 
Mees. 

Assuming,  however,  that  we  adopt 
acetylene  as  the  standard  light  source, 
there  is  another  and  an  important  point 
which  seems  to  be  somewhat  neglected, 
and  that  is  the  action  of  the  various  de¬ 
veloping  agents  on  the  speed  of  the 
plate.  The  original  standard  developer 
was  ferrous  oxalate,  to  which  there  was 
the  very  grave  objection  that  it  was 
rarely  if  ever  used  m  negative  work, 
and  the  speeds  obtained  by  it  were  not 
the  speeds  obtained  by  an  operator 
when  using  pyro-soda  or  any  other  de¬ 
veloper,  and  therefore  pyro-soda  was 
later  adopted  ;  but  while  this  may  be 
practically  the  standard  developer  for 
the  studio  and  professional  work,  we 
should  imagine  that  the  majority  of 
amateurs  use  one  of  the  newer  devel¬ 
oping  agents,  and  then  the  H  and  D. 
speed  is  not  or  may  not  be  as  stated. 

In  confirmation  of  this  point,  which  is 
disputed,  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote 
Mr.  Driffield,  who  says  in  “The  Photc- 
Miniature,”  November,  1903,  page  361  : 
“As  the  activity  of  the  various  rea¬ 
gents  employed  as  developers  differ 
considerably,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a 
standard  developer  for  the  purpose  of 
speed  determination,  if  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  different  operators  are  to 
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3e  comparable.  To  the  amateur,  how¬ 
ever,  who  employs  our  system  simply 
or  his  own  guidance,  it  is  quite  open, 
pf  course,  to  employ  any  developer  he 
hinks  fit,  but  he  must  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  speeds  he  obtains  will  not 
lecessarily  correspond  with  those  ob- 
:ained  with  our  standard.” 

As  we  write  there  lies  before  us  an 
H.  and  D.  chart  of  a  plate  which  was 
exposed  under  standard  conditions,  then 
:ut  in  two,  the  one  strip  being  developed 
with  the  standard  pyro-soda,  and  the 
Dther  with  metol  and  hydro-quinone. 
With  the  former,  the  speed  is  113  ;  with 
the  latter,  170 — a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence,  and  one  which,  it  may  be  said,  is 
of  no  moment,  because  all  plates  have 
now  a  latitude  which  is  much  greater 
than  this.  In  the  ‘‘Photographic  Jour¬ 
nal”  for  April,  1900,  Mr.  Watkins’ 
paper  on  <k  Some  Developers  Com¬ 
pared  ”  appears,  and  he  states  there 
that  using  pyro,  metol,  ortol,  kachin? 
hydro-quinone  and  glycin,  in  equal 
strengths,  equal  alkali,  and  no  bromide, 
his  results  could  be  summed  up  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Effect  on  speed  of  plate,  very 
slight  or  doubtful  difference  ;  searching 
out  detail,  no  difference  ;  ultimate  des¬ 
tiny  power,  no  difference  discovered  ; 
fogging  propensity,  no  difference  ; 
effect  on  different  gradations,  no  differ¬ 
ence  ;  appearance  of  image,  wide  differ¬ 
ence  ;  speed  of  working,  wide  differ¬ 
ence.  This,  then,  is  directly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Driffield’s  statement,  and  to  one 
made  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Hurter 
and  Driffield,  in  which  they  stated  that 
they  found  some  plates  three  times  as 
fast  with  rodinal. 

Again  Mr.  John  Sterry  says  in  his 
excellent  little  work  ‘k  Photography  by 
Rule,”  1903,  pp.  48  and  49  : 

“  It  has  been  noticed  in  practice  it  is 
not  necessary  in  most  cases  to  carry 
development  as  far  as  possible,  and  that 
differences  in  the  action  of  developers 
are  very  marked  in  consequence.  One 
of  the  principal  effects  of  this  is  shown 


in  different  results  obtained  from  the 
same  exposures  with  different  develop¬ 
ers.  This  may  also  be  stated  thus: 
The  effective  speed  of  the  plate  varies 
with  the  developer  used.  To  a  less  ex¬ 
tent,  the  same  developer  may  give  a 
difference  of  speed  according  to  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  developing 
agent  and  alkali  that  are  used.  Whilst 
all  these  differences  may  be  brought 
into  effect  at  will,  it  is  evident  that  they 
will  only  lead  to  confusion  if  not  thor¬ 
oughly  understood.  It  is  only  by  care¬ 
ful  scientific  measurements  that  all  the 
differences  can  be  mastered,  for  even 
the  same  make  of  plates  will  nut  always 
behave  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
case  of  a  series  tried  together  it  was 
found  that  usually  plates  were  about 
one  and  a  half  times  as  rapid  with  pyro 
as  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  three  times 
as  rapid  with  eikonogen  and  rodinal  ; 
but  the  latter  p-ave  more  trouble  in  oh- 

o 

taining  sufficient  density.  ...  In  one 
case  a  plate  was  found  to  be  ten  times 
as  rapid  with  rodinal  as  pyro-ammonia 
when  especially  working  to  obtain  ex¬ 
treme  differences,  but  it  was  noticed 
that,  whilst  with  the  rodinal  there  was  a 
great  latitude  permissible  in  the  ex¬ 
posure,  that  for  the  hyro-ammonia 
needed  to  be  very  accurate.’' 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  is  as 
well  to  point  out  that  it  is  important  in 
H.  and  D.  testing  to  avoid  the  use  of 
free  bromide  in  the  developer,  and  that 
even  if  in  practice  pyro-soda  with  bro¬ 
mide  be  used  the  speed  of  the  plate  will 
not  be  the  same  ;  but  this  does  not  get 
over  the  fact  that  some  plates  contain 
free  bromide  in  the  emulsion,  and  the 
effect  of  this  is  well  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  little  work  by  Mr.  Driffield  : — 
“  In  an  extreme  case  the  influence  of 
free  bromide  in  the  film  is  so  marked  as 
to  absolutely  necessitate  a  recognition 
of  the  varying  speed  of  the  plate  as  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  development  factor  to 
be  reached.  .  .  .  The  two  strips, 
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simultaneously  exposed  but  developed 
for  two  and  four  minutes  respectively, 
gave  development  factors  of  0.73  and 
1.0.  Had  there  been  no  free  bromide 
present  the  inertiae  yielded  by  the  two 
strips  would  have  been  coincident,  and 
the  speed,  in  consequence,  constant  ; 
but  in  this  instance  the  inertiae  are  0.75 
and  0.22  respectively,  so  the  speed  varies 
from  45.3  to  154.5  for  the  two  develop¬ 
ment  factors  obtained. 

There  is  one  point  which  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  H.  and  D.  system, 
and  it  is  that  by  this  method  the  period 
of  under-exposure  is  entirely  ignored^ 
and  yet  it  is  this  period  which  is  to  the 
practical  worker  the  most  important, 
for  it  is  in  this  period  that  the  “  shadow 
detail  ”  lies,  and  to  which  so  much  im¬ 
portance  is  attached  by  some,  but  it 


is  obvious  that  the  printing  value  of 
this  is  not  so  much  dependent  on  the 
plate  as  the  printing  process  that  is 
used. 

We  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  question  of  plate  speeds  is  not  a 
simple  one,  and  there  is  yet  considerable 
work  to  be  done  in  order  to  clear  up 
many  dubious  points.  Some  years  ago 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Plate  Speeds  Committee,  but 
the  results  obtained  by  the  various 
members  were  so  ludicrously  different 
as  to  lead  to  no  useful  result.  Possibly, 
therefore,  we  may  have  to  rely  upon  in¬ 
dividual  effort,  but  it  would  certainly 
be  advantageous  if  a  common  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  come  to,  so  that  the 
speeds  of  various  plates  could  be  directly 
compared. — Brit  is  h  Jo  u  mat. 


MIST  ON  THE  LAKE. 


Curtis  Bell. 
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THE  HISTOFUY  OF  DAGUERR.E, 

As  told  by  Or.  Lindsay  Johnson  in  the  “  Photographic  Journal.” 


DAGUERRE  was  born  at  Cor- 
meilles,  near  Paris,  in  the 
I  year  1781.  Of  his  early 
years  we  know  little.  We 
find  that  he  was  an  inland 
revenue  officer,  but  soon  exchanged  that 
post  for  the  more  congenial  occupation 
of  a  theater  scene  painter.  In  that  he 
excelled  all  competitors,  and  when  a 
comparatively  young  man  he  executed 
panoramas  of  Rome,  Naples,  Athens, 
and  other  cities.  In  1882  he  held  an 
exhibition  of  dioramic  views  in  Paris, 
but  an  almost  providential  misfortune 
for  the  world  at  large  occurred  at  this 
time,  which  changed  the  whole  of  his 
career.  Leaving  his  diorama  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  undertook  a  contract  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  interior  of  the  church  of  Sainte 
Marie  Majeure,  in  France,  when  both 
the  diorama  and  the  church  were  burnt 
to  the  ground.  Burdened  with  heavy 
losses,  he  turned  his  attention  to  scien¬ 
tific  pursuits.  About  that  time  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Professor  Charles’ 
silhouettes  of  faces  projected  on  to 
silver  chloride  paper,  and  that  set  his 
mind  thinking  on  the  great  problem  of 
photography.  Meanwhile  there  were 
others  in  the  field  working  out  the 
same  problem.  Among  these  were  two 
men  who  were  speedily  destined  to  be¬ 
come  famous,  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce 
and  Fox  Talbot.  The  former,  a  native 
of  Chalons  surSaone,  had  already  made 
considerable  strides.  He  not  only  made 
use  of  the  camera  obscura,  invented 
centuries  before  by  Baptista  Porta,  but 
by  coating  a  metal  plate  with  bitumen 
of  Judaea  and  exposing  it  in  his  camera 
for  some  hours,  he  obtained  a  perma¬ 
nent  image  by  dissolving  away  the  parts 
unaffected  by  light  with  essential  oils. 

About  this  time  Daguerre  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  to  Chevalier,  an  optician 


who  lived  on  the  Quai  de  l’Horloge.. 
One  day  in  January,  1826,  he  called  on 
Chevalier  to  talk  on  his  favorite  sub¬ 
ject.  “I  have  just  heard  from  a  man 
who  says  he  has  obtained  the  same  re¬ 
sults  as  you;  perhaps  it  will  be  well  if 
you  communicate  with  him.”  Chevalier 
handed  Daguerre  a  letter  addressed  to 
M.  Niepce,  Proprietaire  au  Gras  pres 
Chalons  sur  Saone 

Daguerre  wrote  to  Niepce,  but  the 
latter,  with  provincial  mistrust,  threw 
the  letter  into  the  fire  as  soon  as  he  had 
read  it,  exclaiming,  “There  is  another 
of  those  Parisians  who  would  like  to 
pump  me,”  He  wrote  him,  notwith¬ 
standing,  wishing  him  success,  but  re¬ 
fusing  to  disclose  his  secrets. 

Daguerre,  however,  was  not  to  be 
repulsed.  Anxious  to  know  more,  he 
sent  Niepce  a  sepia-colored  photograph 
of  an  interior  which  he  called  a  smoked 
drawing. 

How  it  was  obtained  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  bait  was  effective,  and  it  drew 
from  Niepce  a  tin  plate  engraved  by 
his  bitumen  process.  Such  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  friendship  from  which 
such  great  results  followed.  In  the 
month  of  August,  1827,  Nicephore,  hap¬ 
pening  to  pass  through  Paris,  called  on 
Daguerre.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
son  Isidore,  he  writes  :  “What  is  at  least 
plain  now  is  that  Daguerre’s  process 
and  mine  are  totally  different.  He  has 
something  marvellous  about  it,  and  a 
celerity  of  action  only  comparable  to 
electricity.  He  has  succeeded  in  fixing 
on  his  chemical  substance  some  of  the 
colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  ;  he  has 
already  obtained  four,  and  hopes  to  add 
the  other  three,  and  thus  to  have  the 
entire  spectrum.  .  .  .  The  sub¬ 

stance  he  employs  is  a  very  fine  powder 
very  similar  to  sulphate  of  baryta. 
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which  has  the  property  of  retaining 
certain  prismatic  rays.”  This  interview 
led  to  an  agreement  by  which  each  was 
to  inform  the  other  of  their  discoveries. 
After  duly  signing  the  agreement  they 
continued  to  write  to  each  other  with 
ardor.  “  Suddenly,”  writes  Chevalier, 
“  Daguerre  became  invisible.”  Shut  up 
in  his  laboratory  for  two  whole  years  he 
worked  continually,  admitting  no  one 
to  his  room.  He  tried  one  thing  after 
another,  until,  by  one  of  those  fortunate 
accidents  which  now  and  then  fall  to 
the  indomitable  enthusiast,  he  happened 
to  leave  a  silver  spoon  in  contact  with  a 
metal  plate  in  the  presence  of  some  free 
iodine,  and  on  lifting  the  spoon  found 
to  his  surprise  that  its  image  was  clearly 
defined  on  the  iodized  surface  of  the 
plate. 

Acting  on  the  hint,  he  prepared  a  sil¬ 
ver  plate,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  vapor 
of  iodine  and  exposed  it  in  the  camera 
to  an  object.  But  this  only  gave  him  a 
faint  image.  However,  after  trying 


numberless  chemicals,  he  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  developing  the  image  with 
petroleum  oil.  By  another  fortunate 
accident,  one  of  his  plates  happened  to 
be  locked  up  in  a  dark  cupboard  to 
await  development,  when,  on  opening 
it,  he  discovered  the  image  already 
sharp  and  brilliant.  Puzzled  as  to  the 
cause,  he  traced  it  to  the  vapor  of 
mercury. 

In  the  year  1839,  Arago  brought  the 
discovery  before  the  Academy  of 
Science,  with  the  result  that  the  French 
Government  granted  a  life  pension  to 
both  Daguerre  and  Niepce,  and  com¬ 
municated  their  discoveries  to  the  world. 
But  even  at  this  date  the  process  was 
not  adapted  for  portraiture,  a  portrait 
taking  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
exposure  in  the  best  light,  and  it  was 
only  in  1840  that  Goddard,  by  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  iodized  plate  to  the  vapor 
of  bromine,  was  enabled  to  shorten  the 
exposure  to  a  practical  duration.  Da¬ 
guerre  died  July  12th,  1851. 


INTERRUPTION. 


W.  &  G.  Parrish. 
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A  WORD  FOR  IMPRESSIONISM. 

BY  J.  PAGE  CROFT. 


SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  de¬ 
fined  the  highest  genius  of 
k  pictorial  art  as  the  power  of 
f  expressing  that  which  occu¬ 
pies  one  as  a  whole. 

As  the  majority  of  people  take  greater 
lotice  of  the  far  less  important  triviali- 
ies,  such  as  detail,  etc.,  impressionism, 
he  impression  of  a  strong  but  single 
hought,  consequently  fails  to  be 
>opular. 

When  one  realizes  that  in  so  old  an 
,rt  as  painting,  impressionism  has  even 
o-day  failed  to  secure  its  due  recogni- 
ion  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude, 
nd  when  one  reads  how  such  great 
>ainters  as  Corot  and  Millet  for  many 
-ears  struggled  for  mere  subsistence, 
>ne  surely  cannot  complain  that  so 
i’oung  an  art  as  photography  has  yet 
ailed  to  assert  its  power  as  a  record  of 
fictorial  impressionism. 

England  was  the  birthplace  of  im- 
iressionism  in  painting,  and  produced 
uch  men  as  Gainsborough,  Constable, 
.nd  Turner,  and  yet  this  country  takes 
ar  less  kindly  to  impressionism  than 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
hates,  who  have  realized  this  highest 
orm  of  individual  art,  and  are  fast  out- 
tripping  this  country  in  the  appreciation 
.nd  cultivation  of  this  form  of  pictorial 
Expression. 

And  so  in  photography;  England  the 
tome  of  photographic  suggestion,  is 
>eing  to-day  rapidly  supplanted  by 
America,  whose  work,  breaking  away 
rom  older  and  more  conservative  ideas, 
fids  under  existing  conditions  to  take 
ts  place  first  in  the  world,  on  the 
nore  advanced  side  of  photographic 
rt. 

As  this  would  be  more  than  a  grave 
efiection  on  the  pictorial  perception  of 
he  workers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it 


behoves  its  disciples  to  be  up  and  doing 
before  they,  who  were  the  pioneers  of 
pictorial  work,  should  thus  fall  into 
second  or  possibly  third  place. 

The  ability  to  maintain  premier  posi¬ 
tion  yet  exists  in  the  old  country,  all 
that  is  required  being  that  its  workers 
should  drop  preconceived  notions  and 
obsolete  and  antiquated  methods,  and 
boldly  take  the  risk  and  strive  for  higher 
ideals  in  the  less  frequented  walks  of 
every  day  life.  And  why  should  they 
be  in  any  way  fearful  to  do  so  ? 

Is  it  not  because  novelty  is  always 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  at  its  incep¬ 
tion  ?  But  with  greater  knowledge 
comes  the  due  appreciation  of  its 
worth. 

Is  it  not,  too,  that  they  who  would 
leave  the  beaten  track  must  needs  part 
also  with  the  sympathy  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  receive,  and  as  they  struggle 
on,  become  alienated  from  those  who 
fail  to  regard  their  endeavors  with  an 
equally  advanced  view,  and  are  unable 
to  realize  the  reason  that  prompts  the 
aim  to  press  forward? 

Unable,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the 
truly  higher  ideals,  the  hitherto  favor¬ 
able  opinion  in  the  mind  of  the  many 
gradually  relaxes  its  hold  on  the  erst¬ 
while  favorite,  who  discovers  that  his 
onward  attempts  are  but  considered  as 
evidence  of  fading  ability,  and  who  is 
thus  compelled  to  continue  without  that 
meed  of  encouragement,  never  more 
needed  than  at  such  a  time. 

’Tis  then  that  the  test  is  applied  as  to 
whether  the  determination  and  grit  are 
present  in  the  individual. 

Such  a  moment  will  decide  whether 
the  motive  is  mere  affectation,  or  a  de¬ 
sire  for  temporary  notoriety.  And 
although  the  weak  may  consider  the 
price  even  for  a  genuine  effort  is  too 
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high  to  be  risked,  and  the  novelty- 
monger  reckon  the  loss  too  great  to  be 
incurred,  the  serious  worker,  heedless 
of  all  consideration  of  lost  sympathy  or 
alienated  admiration,  and  without  un¬ 
due  expectation  of  reward,  will  reso¬ 
lutely  determine  to  follow  the  course 
which  duty  points  and  where  percep¬ 
tion  calls,  in  the  path  where  he  feels 
alone  lay  real  pleasure  and  satisfying 
companionship.  The  disappoinments, 
although  many,  are  but  purifying;  the 
losses,  although  acute,  are  but  tempo¬ 
rary. 

The  mute  disappointment,  the  chill¬ 
ing  silence,  the  well-intentioned  patron¬ 
age,  and  the  open  sneer,  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  part  of  the  cost,  which  will 
soon  be  treated  of  light  regard,  as  with 
the  payment  of  the  debt;  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  conviction  will  assuredly  follow, 


[Jum 


that  the  improved  condition  was  bui 
lightly  purchased. 

The  losses  to  be  faced,  the  shallow 
and  insipid  admiration  of  the  many— 
which,  lacking  a  higher  inspiration 
would  but  encourage  a  false  and  de¬ 
cadent  security  of  self-satisfying  con 
tent,  and,  destroying  all  real  advance 
would  but  tend  to  retrogression — are 
in  reality  gains  of  the  greatest  value 
bringing  as  they  do  a  greater  deptt 
of  purpose,  a  more  crystallized  aim 
and  a  higher  perception  of  pictoria' 
possibility.  In  numerous  walks  of  life 
in  many  courses  of  friendship,  in  fre¬ 
quent  times  of  trial,  the  call  of  dut) 
is  far  more  severe;  and  shall  the 
followers  of  photography  prove  less 
courageous  than  others  in  their  own 
choice  of  the  true  way? — The  Amatem 
Photographer. 


THINKING. 


W,  H.  Evans. 
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THE  “  COMPENSATOR  ”  NEGATIVE. 

BY  NEWTON  GIBSON. 


THOSE  who  have  seen  the  very 
interesting  candle-light  stud¬ 
ies  of  Newton  Gibson,  and 
who  knew  the  extremely 
simple  technical  methods  by 
which  they  are  achieved,  must  recog¬ 
nize  their  author  as  an  investigator  of 
singular  ingenuity.  Even  if  he  were 
an  absolutely  unknown  man,  however, 
his  method  of  curing  halation  and  con¬ 
trolling  great  contrasts  would  be  heart¬ 
ily  welcomed  by  every  photographer 
who  ever  attempts  difficult  interiors  or 
who  wishes  for  a  new  and  fascinating 
field  for  technical  experiment.  Mr. 
Newton  Gibson  describes  his  process  as 
follows:  First  expose  a  plate  which 
gives  clear  glass  for  the  shadows,  with 
the  glass  side  toward  the  lens,  giving  a 
very  short  exposure  for  the  lights  only. 
Develop,  fix,  and  dry,  then  put  back 
again  into  the  dark  slide,  to  the  same 
place  as  before,  with  another  (unex¬ 
posed)  plate,  film  sides  together,  and 
give  a  full  exposure  for  the  shadows. 
If  the  first  negative  be  of  the  right 
density  the  second  will  develop  in  beau¬ 
tiful  gradation,  and  with  a  good  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect. 

The  method  is  so  simple — almost  so 
obvious — that  we  expect  many  of  our 
readers  to  say  at  once,  “Oh!  that  is  quite 
an  old  dodge.”  But  is  it  ?  We  have  no 
recollection  of  such  a  suggestion  being 
published  or  of  examples  being  shown; 
though  the  value  of  compensating  cov¬ 
er-glasses  has  been  long  known  in  lan¬ 
tern-slide  work,  “  compensating  ”  meth¬ 
ods  of  softening  contrasts  have  been 
used  with  existing  negatives,  and  there 
-is  a  method  of  preventing  halation  in 
extremely  difficult  cases  by  suspending 
masks  in  front  of  the  lens,  in  such  posi¬ 
tions  as  to  cover  the  brilliantly  lighted 
windows. 


In  carrying  out  the  method  there  are 
few  precautions  to  observe.  First,  it 
must  be  possible  to  remove  a  plate  from 
the  camera  and  to  return  it,  after  devel¬ 
opment,  to  exactly  the  same  position — 
so  that  it  goes  into  perfect  “register.” 

For  this  the  camera  and  the  stand 
must  be  absolutely  firm,  the  plate  must 
go  exactly  to  register  in  the  holder,  and 
the  holder  must  go  exactly  to  register 
in  the  camera.  Any  camera  that  is  rig¬ 
idly  constructed  and  has  a  good  stand 
will  allow  of  this  being  done  by  a  pho¬ 
tographer  who  is  sufficiently  pains¬ 
taking;  but  a  modified  form  of  plate 
holder  (or  dark  slide)  will  make  it  all 
the  easier. 

The  second  precaution  relates  to  the 
focusing;  for  if  this  is  done  on  the  usual 
ground-glass,  in  its  usual  position  in  the 
camera,  the  image  on  the  plate  will  be 
slightly  out  of  focus  because  of  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  coming  in  front 
of,  instead  of  behind,  the  film.  The 
easiest  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  to 
reverse  the  ground-glass  focusing- 
screen,  putting  the  ground  side  to  the 
back  instead  of  facing  into  the  camera. 
In  this  case,  the  focusing  will  be  through 
the  thickness  of  the  glass,  just  as  the 
exposure  is  to  be,  later.  If  only  making 
one  or  two  exposures  in  this  way,  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  if  the  focusing  is 
done  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  there¬ 
after  the  back  is  racked  inward  to  the 
extent  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
used.  This  is  Mr.  Newton  Gibson’s 
method. 

Many  plate-holders  will  not  carry  two 
plates  in  the  one  side,  and  if  your  own 
are  of  this  type  it  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  a  special  holder  or  to  adopt  a 
modification  of  the  method  which  has 
certain  other  advantages;  viz.,  to  use  a 
flat  celluloid  film  for  the  compensator 
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negative.  This  overcomes  any  difficulty 
as  regards  focusing,  but  makes  the  reg¬ 
istering  in  the  plate-holder  a  little  un¬ 
certain,  and  introduces  a  possibility  of 
the  film  bulging  forward  in  the  centre, 
so  that  a  part  is  slightly  out  of  focus. 
We  have  overcome  these  difficulties  by 
using  a  very  thin  rubber  band  to  clip 
the  film  to  the  plate  at  each  end.  Even 
then  the  difficulty  of  exact  registration 
is  greater  than  when  two  plates  are 
used. 

The  relative  amount  of  exposure  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  compensator  negative  and 
for  the  final  negative  is  a  subject  for 
personal  judgment  and  decision,  and 
varies  according  to  the  amount  of  con¬ 
trast  it  is  desired  to  correct.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  regulate  it  is  by  consid¬ 
ering  the  high-lights  and  the  principal 
shadows  of  the  picture  as  two  separate 
subjects.  The  former  should  be  quite 
fully  exposed — a  little  over-exposed,  if 
anything.  Then  for  the  second  expos¬ 
ure  follow  the  good  old  rule  of  “expose 
for  the  shadows,  and  let  the  high-lights 
take  care  of  themselves,”  which  they 
will  do  very  successfully  with  the  aid  of 
a  compensating  negative. 

It  is  possible  to  over-correct  the  high¬ 
est  lights,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  devel¬ 
opment  as  well  as  of  exposure;  or  per¬ 
haps  one  might  even  say,  rather  than  of 
exposure.  Obviously,  the  compensator 
must  not  be  developed  to  such  a  density 
that  the  high-lights  cannot  penetrate  it 
at  all,  or  the  final  negative  will  show 
what  is  ordinarily  called  reversal  though 
in  this  case  it  is  not  obtained  as  reversal 
usually  is. 

The  exposure  and  development  of  the 
compensator  must  depend  upon  the 
wffiole  aim  of  the  picture.  If  there  are 
only  certain  very  strong  lights  to  be 
guarded  against  and  kept  clear,  a  short 
exposure,  and  development  sufficient  to 
give  the  lights  and  their  halation 
strongly,  but  not  too  densely,  will  suf¬ 
fice.  If,  however,  one  wishes  to  har¬ 
monize  (say)  the  details  of  a  conserva¬ 


tory,  seen  through  a  French  window, 
with  those  of  a  badly  lighted  room  in 
which  the  window  is  situated,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  a  reasonably  full  ex¬ 
posure  for  the  conservatory,  and  develop 
it  to  a  fully  detailed,  rather  soft  nega¬ 
tive. 

Accuracy  of  “  register,”  as  has  been 
stated,  is  most  important.  If  no  special 
plate-holder  is  being  used  it  is  well  to 
note: 

1.  That  the  plate-holder  slides  easily 
into  and  out  of  the  camera  back,  to  pre¬ 
vent  accidentally  shifting  the  camera. 

2.  That  the  plate-holder  comes  to  rest 
against  a  definite  stop,  preferably  of 
metal;  and 

3.  That  the  plate  pushes  up  firmly 
against  the  lower  edge  and  one  end  of 
the  plate-holder. 

Make  a  practice  of  registering  the 
plate  always  to  the  same  end  of  the 
holder. 

Further,  if  a  film  is  used  for  the  com¬ 
pensator  negative,  it  should  be  exposed 
with  a  waste  piece  of  glass  (all  the  better 
if  matt  black  varnished  on  the  face)  in 
the  place  to  be  occupied  by  the  negative 
plate  afterward. 

Another  precaution,  which  is  perhaps 
obvious,  is  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  of  the  brilliantly  lighted 
objects  being  moved  between  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  and  the  end  of  the 
second  exposure. 

THE  COMPENSATOR  IN  LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

An  excellent  application  for  the 
method  (when  the  camera  can  be  fixed 
in  one  place  for  a  long  enough  time)  is 
landscape  work;  especially  where  the 
harmonous  treatment  of  a  bright  sky 
and  a  fairly  heavy  foreground  is  of  im¬ 
portance.  Even  the  great  trouble  of  the 
method  may  be  justified  to  the  really 
earnest  pictorial  worker.  Our  own  little 
experience  has  taught  us  a  few  precau¬ 
tions.  The  trees  should  be  still  to  se¬ 
cure  exact  registration  of  outlines.  F01 
the  compensator  the  sky  should  b< 
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cloudless  or  (preferably)  an  even  grey; 
and  there  should  be  no  strong  shadows 
on  the  foreground,  unless  (what  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult)  the  final  negative  is 
to  be  made  on  a  succeeding  day  when 
the  shadows  are  again  in  almost  identi¬ 
cal  positions. 

THE  COMPENSATOR  AND  ORTHOCHRO¬ 
MATISM. 

The  same  problem  which  confronts 
one  in  harmonizing  a  bright  blue  sky 
with  a  strong  brown  or  green  fore¬ 
ground,  is  found,  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  in  the  principal  cases  of  false 
color-rendering  by  “  ordinary  ”  plates. 
Their  undue  sensitiveness  to  the  blues 
and  relative  insensitiveness  to  reds  and 
yellows  (and  their  combinations)  can  be 
compensated  to  a  very  large  extent  by 
the  method  we  are  now  considering.  A 
“  compensator  ”  negative,  exposed  and 
developed  to  give  fair  density  in  the 
blues,  will  alter  the  whole  tone  scheme 
of  a  principal  negative  made  through 
it;  and  the  alteration  from  the  effect  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  single  exposure  on  an 
“  ordinary  ”  plate  will  be  on  the  true 
scientific  lines  of  harmonizing  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  ultra-blue-perceiving  plate 
with  that  of  the  relatively  blue-blind 
human  eye.  The  extent  of  the  correc¬ 
tion  must  be  left  to  the  photographer, 
but  its  direction  is  on  perfectly  sound 
lines,  for  the  amount  of  “correction”  for 
any  given  color  is  absolutely  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  plate’s  own  ultra-normal, 
or  insensitiveness  to  that  color.  In  this 
respect  the  method  has  some  advantages 
over  the  ideal  orthochromatising,  for 
the  latter  tends  to  reproduce  two  differ¬ 
ent  colors,  if  they  are  of  the  same 
“  tone,”  by  one  identical  grey  in  the 
print.  It  tends  to  show  the  spectrum  as 
an  even  grey  line,  while  the  eye  tells 
us  that  the  yellow  is  much  more  bril¬ 
liant,  and  therefore  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  lighter  grey  than  the  blue. 


The  subject  is  too  extensive  for  us  to 
discuss  in  detail  at  present,  but  color¬ 
rendering  seems  to  be  a  most  promising 
field  for  the  compensator  negative. 

THE  COMPENSATOR  FOR  EXISTING  FAULTY 

NEGATIVES. 

An  almost  obvious  adaptation  of  the 
method,  which  has  not  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Newton  Gibson,  but  which  is 
fairly  well  known,  is  for  the  improving 
of  existing  faulty  negatives.  Most  pho¬ 
tographers  who  have  done  interior 
work  have  records  of  difficult  subjects, 
too  badly  halated  to  be  creditable,  yet 
too  precious  as  reminiscences  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Every  landscape  worker  has 
negatives  in  which  the  clouds  are  re- 
tained  in  a  sky  too  dense  to  print  prop¬ 
erly  with  the  foreground;  and  all  photo¬ 
graphers  have  some  negatives  so  con¬ 
trasty  as  to  need  a  great  deal  of 
“faking”  to  make  satisfactory  prints. 
All  these  cases  may  be  more  or  less  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  compensator  positive.  The 
variations  possible  in  exposure  and  de¬ 
velopment  give  ample  scope  for  indi¬ 
vidual  taste  and  judgment.  The  posi¬ 
tive  can  be  made  by  contact,  on  a  thin 
film,  and  when  finished  can  be  bound 
or  cemented  to  the  negative,  so  that  all 
difficulties  of  registration  are  avoided. 
The  thickness  of  the  film  between  the 
negative  image  and  the  printing-surface 
will  cause  no  trouble  if  a  fairly  concen¬ 
trated  light,  all  from  the  front  and  not 
from  the  sides  of  the  frame,  is  used  in 
printing. 

The  method  is  not  only  quicker  and 
easier  than  the  methods  of  local  treat¬ 
ment  which  are  generally  used;  but  it 
has  the  advantage  over  matt  varnish 
and  most  other  hand  methods,  that  the 
result  is  grainless.  Thus  it  can  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  used  (as  the  hand  methods 
can  not)  on  negatives  from  which  lan¬ 
tern  slides  or  enlargements  on  smooth 
paper  are  to  be  made. —  The  Photograin. 


“JOE  BRAG.” 


(■ Honorable  Mention  June  Competition .) 


F.  C.  Salisbury, 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


The  making-  of  a  successful  photo¬ 
graph  from  a  pictorial  standpoint  re¬ 
quires  careful  education  and  training  in 
the  fundamental  art  principles  and 
training  of  the  eye  to  see  that  the  com¬ 
position  is  in  accord  with  the  same 
and  to  learn  the  difference  between 
color  and  form  in  its  relation  to  the 
picture  as  seen  on  the  ground  glass  and 
as  it  will  appear  when  photographically 
reproduced  in  monochrome. 

Every  photographer  exposing  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  plates  will,  of  necessity,  acci¬ 
dentally  produce  an  occasional  negative 
correct  in  composition  and  pleasing  in 
general  quality,  the  fact  that  his  good 
negatives  are  accidental  and  that  he  is 
unable  to  analyze  his  picture  and  tell 
why  it  is  good  is  the  true  reason  for  the 
non-success  of  the  majority  of  the 
views  he  produces. 

The  beginner  in  photography  is  usu¬ 
ally  led  astray  by  color,  the  beautiful 
view  he  beholds  on  his  ground  glass 
proving  a  dismal  failure  in  the  print 
even  when  the  plate  has  been  properly 
exposed  and  developed,  the  view  as 
seen  by  him  on  the  ground  glass  did 
not  depend  on  form  and  mass,  light  and 
shade  for  its  pictorial  value,  but  upon 
delicate  and  subtle  colors  that  could 
not  be  afforded  their  correct  values  by 
photography. 

The  use  of  a  blue  glass  has  been  rec- 
comended  for  viewing  landscapes  to  as¬ 
certain  the  photographic  values  of  the 
various  colors. 

A  knowledge  of  art  principles  and 
composition  it  to  be  had  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  most  excellent  text  books  on 
these  subjects. 

If  the  photographer  truly  desires 


success  he  must  cease  groping  in  the 
dark,  and  aside  from  the  necessary 
technical  knowledge,  must  assimilate 
the  equally  valuable  knowledge  of  com¬ 
position. 

it  is  true  that  a  limited  few  possess 
an  inate  sense  of  the  artistic  and  with¬ 
out  knowledge  from  books  or  treatise 
are  able  to  produce  good  pictorial 
views,  but  even  with  this  sense  the 
ability  to  impress  and  perfect  can  only 
come  from  hard  study  of  the  teachings 
of  the  masters. 

The  photographer  of  to-day  enjoys 
many  advantages  over  the  beginner  of 
say  fifteen  years  ago. 

Orthochromatic  plates  to  help  him  in 
the  correct  rendering  of  color  values 
and  clouds. 

Non-halation  plates,  enabling  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  attempt  pictures  directly 
against  the  light. 

Daylight  loading  films  for  the  tourist. 

Focal-plane  shutters,  enabling  him  to 
arrest  motion  of  objects  in  extremely 
rapid  motion. 

Reflecting  mirror  cameras,  affording 
a  view  of  the  image  full  scale  andright 
side  up. 

Developing  papers,  allowing  him  to 
make  prints  at  night,  and  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  dark-room  by  use  of  the 
developing  machine. 

It’s  getting  almost  too  easy. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  announce  that 
our  monthly  competitions  are  meeting 
with  good  success,  and  the  number  of 
prints  we  receive  fully  justifies  our  idea 
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that  the  amateur  preferred  good  hard 
cash  to  a  medal,  or  orders  for  merchan¬ 
dise  of  sometimes  doubtful  value.  The 
awards  for  each  month  are  ten  dollars 
for  first  prize,  five  dollars  for  the 
second  prize  and  three  awards  of  honor¬ 
able  mention,  each  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Photographic  Times. 

The  award  for  the  frontispiece  for  this 
month  went  to  H.  S.  V.  Coles  for  his 
“  Study  of  a  Torso,”  and  we  think 
our  readers  will  fully  agree  with  the 
judges  as  to  the  pictorial  value  of  this 
study. 

The  award  for  the  front  cover  space 
was  given  to  W.  E.  Bertling  for  his 
charming  study  of  sheep.  “  In  the 
Fold”  is  most  excellently  handled, 
from  both  the  technical  and  artistic 
standpoints. 

'*  Fishing  in  Vermont,”  by  Herbert 
W.  Smith  ;  “  A  Full  House,”  by  Geo. 
W.  McNeil;  “Joe  Brag,”  F.  C.  Salisbury, 
and  “  Bridal  Roses,”  by  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Smith,  were  awarded  honorable  men¬ 


l  June 

tion.  Don’t  forget  next  month’s  com¬ 
petition,  “  The  Baby  ” 

The  subject  alloted  for  the  July  issue 
is  the  Baby,  surely  a  most  popular  sub¬ 
ject  and  we  have  received  many  entries; 
the  entries  for  this  competition  close 
June  15th.  For  August  the  subject  will 
be  Out-Door  Life,  and  will  be  a  subject 
affording  so  large  a  field  we  should 
receive  a  multitude  of  entries,  as  this 
will  include  camping  scenes,  shooting 
and  fishing  pictures,  athletic  events 
(here’s  a  chance  for  the  focal-plane  shut¬ 
ter  man)  and  in  fact  any  and  every 
subject  dealing  with  life  away  from 
brick  walls  and  business  cares. 

Remember,  ten  dollars  for  the  first 
prize,  five  dollars  for  the  second  award 
and  three  honorable  mentions  of  a 
year’s  subscription  each. 

This  competition  closes  August  15th, 
at  six  p.m. 

Send  your  entries  to  the  August  Com¬ 
petition  Editor,  Photographic  Times,  39 
Union  Square,  New  Tork  City. 


evening. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  FOR  1906. 


THE  preliminary  work  on  this 
most  interesting  work  is 
now  under  way,  and  all 
readers  of  this  magazine  are 
cordially  invited  to  submit 
both  articles  on  photographic  topics  and 
illustrations  for  this  volume. 

The  last  day  that  articles  or  illus¬ 
trations  may  be  received  is  July 
3°th. 

All  articles  or  illustrations  accepted 
for  the  Annual  entitle  the  contributor 
to  a  specially  bound  deluxe  copy  of  the 
Annual  which  is  sent  as  soon  as  the  work 
is  issued.  Articles  submitted  should 


not  exceed  two  thousand  words  in 
length. 

Prints  will  be  excepted  executed  in 
any  printing  medium,  but  prints  on  Solio 
or  some  similar  paper  afford  the  best 
reproductions. 

The  work  on  the  Annual  this  year  has 
been  simplified  and  systematized,  thus 
assuring  a  prompt  return  of  all  prints 
sent,  and  also  prompt  delivery  of  the 
special  copies  to  contributors.  Address 
all  contributions  to  the  Editor,  Ameri¬ 
can  Annual  of  Photography,  116 
Woodycrest  Avenue,  Highbridge,  New 
York  City. 


M 


Notes,  News  and  Extracts 


The  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  As¬ 
sociation,  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic 
Society,  and  Leeds  Camera  Club,  Northern 
Photographic  Exhibition  (international  and 
open)  will  be  held  in  the  City  Art  Gallery, 
Leeds,  July  4th  to  August  12th,  1905. 

Judges. 

Reginald  Craigie,  Esq.,  Douglas  English, 
Esq.,  B.A.,  F.R.  P.S..  Gilbert  Foster,  Esq., 
A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Esq.,  W.  Edwin  Tindall, 
Esq.,  R.B.A. 

Sections  and  Awards. 

The  fifteen  awards  will  be  in  the  form  of 
decorative  bronze  plaques,  about  14  by  9  inches, 
specially  designed,  and  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  judges  in  the  following  sections  : 

Section  A — Pictorial  photographs,  8  plaques. 

Section  B— Scientific  and  technical  photo¬ 
graphs,  2  plaques. 

Section  C — Pictorial  lantern  slides  (set  of 
four),  2  plaques. 

Section  D — Scientific  and  technical  lantern 
slides  (set  of  four),  r  plaque. 

Section  E — Tri-color  lantern  slides  (set  of 
four),  1  plaque. 

Section  F — Trade  exhibits  (for  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  display),  1  plaque. 

The  adjudication  of  the  trade  exhibits  will 
be  by  the  ballot  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
exhibition  representatives  combined. 

An  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  issued,  a 
copy  of  which  and  a  ticket  of  admission  will 
be  sent  to  each  entrant.  The  ticket  of  admis¬ 
sion  will  be  available  for  the  private  view  on 
the  4th  July,  between  10  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m  ,  or 
any  subsequent  day  the  exhibition  is  open. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

Acceptance  of  Regulations — The  sending  of 
exhibits  will  be  taken  as  an  acceptance  of  all 
rules  and  regulations  herein  contained. 

Right  to  Reproduce — The  Committee  shall 
have  the  right  to  reproduce  in  the  illustrated 
catalogue  any  picture  sent  in  for  exhibition. 

Framing — All  pictures  must  be  framed  ;  Ox¬ 
ford,  oval  or  round  frames  will  not  be  admitted. 
Pictures  from  foreign  countries  may  be  sent 
unframed,  but  must  be  mounted  ;  they  will  be 
framed  temporarily  at  the  discretion  of  the 


Council.  Frames  are  not  to  be  fitted  witl 
mirror  plates,  screw  eyes,  or  any  form  ol 
suspender. 

Particulars  of  Exhibits— The  necessary  par 
ticulars  for  catalogue  must  be  given  on  entrj 
form  and  a  label  bearing  the  name  and  ad 
dress,  also  title  or  description  of  photograph, 
together  with  a  number  corresponding  with 
that  upon  the  entry  form,  must  be  affixed  tc 
back  of  frame.  Labels  for  this  purpose  are 
enclosed  and  a  further  supply  will  be  sent  or 
receipt  of  request,  but  any  exhibitor  may  affix 
his  or  her  own  labels. 

Exhibitor’s  Own  Work— No  photograph  01 
set  of  slides  will  be  eligible  for  competitior 
unless  the  exhibitor  has  signed  the  declaratior 
at  the  foot  of  entry  form — that  the  whole  ol 
the  work  connected  therewith,  mounting  and 
framing  excepted,  is  the  entire  work  of  the  ex 
hibitor.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  pictures 
marked  “  Not  for  Competition.” 

Entrance  Fees — Tne  entrance  fee  will  be  1/- 
per  frame  and  1/-  per  set  of  four  lantern  slides 
with  a  minimum  charge  of  2/-.  All  fees  musl 
accompany  the  entry  form. 

Prints  may  be  sent  in  “  Not  for  Competition  ’ 
without  fees. 

The  price  of  exhibits  may  be  attached,  atic 
will  be  published  in  the  Catalogue,  and  com 
mission  of  10  per  cent,  deducted  from  sales 
effected. 

Competition — All  photographs  will  be  con 
sidered  as  for  competition  unless  it  is  stated  01 
entry  form,  “  Not  for  Competition.” 

Closing  of  Entries— Entry  forms,  togethei 
with  all  fees,  must  reach  the  Hon.  Secretary 
F.  G.  Issott,  62  Compton  Road,  Harehills 
Leeds,  not  later  than  Thursday,  15th  June 
1905. 

Delivery  of  Exhibits— All  exhibits  (except 
ing  lantern  slides)  must  be  delivered,  carriage 
paid,  not  later  than  Tuesday,  20th  June,  1905 
addressed  F.  J.  Issott,  Hon.  Secretary,  North 
ern  Photographic  Exhibition,  City  Art  Gallery 
Leeds.  Lantern  slides  must  be  addressed  tc 
F.  G.  Issott,  62  Compton  Road,  Harehills 
Leeds,  not  later  than  Tuesday,  20th  June 
1905. 

All  carriage  or  postage  to  and  from  the  ex 
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bition  must  be  paid  by  the  exhibitor,  and 
r  return  by  parcel  post  the  postage  must  be 
lclosed  with  entry  form. 

Non-Responsibility — The  greatest  possible 
.re  will  be  taken  of  all  exhibits  during  the 
ipacking  and  during  the  exhibition,  also 
hen  repacking,  but  no  responsibility  can  be 
cepted  for  loss  arising  from  accident  or  other 
tuse. 

All  exhibits  received  by  rail  or  carrier  will  be 
turned  in  accordance  with  the  directions  on 
e  entry  form. 

No  exhibit  can  be  removed  before  the  close 
the  exhibition,  and  exhibits  left  by  hand 
ill  only  be  delivered  to  owners  at  the  City 
rt  Gallery,  on  Saturday,  the  19th  August, 
05,  between  10  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m. 

All  exhibits  will  be  submitted  to  the  Judges, 
id  the  Committee  reserve  the  right  to  reject 
ly  considered  by  the  Judges  to  be  unsuitable. 
The  Judges’  decision,  both  in  the  matter  of 
lection  and  awards,  shall  be  final,  but  in  all 
her  matters  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
.all  be  final. 

A  Suggestion  to  Exhibitors  at  a  Distance  — 
Dur  or  five  average  size  frames  can  be  safely 
id  expeditiously  sent  by  parcel  post  (with  a 
fragile”  label  attached)  for  one  shilling  or 
ss. 


Air  Bubbles. — Many  amateurs  are  troubled 
:  blisters  and  pin-holes,  even  after  the  early 
ages  of  work  are  passed.  As  a  rule,  these 
e  due  to  dust  or  to  air-bubbles.  The  cure 
the  first  kind  is  simply  to  keep  both  nega¬ 
tes  and  slides  well  dusted.  Air- bubbles  are 
ten  forgotten,  and  the  worker  is  consequently 
uch  surprised  when  blisters  appear.  The 
:st  plan  is  to  go  carefully  over  the  surface  of 
e  plate  with  a  small  tuft  of  moist  cotton 
uol  as  soon  as  it  is  immersed  in  the  developer, 
soft  brush  can  be  used,  if  preferred,  but 
e  risk  of  scratching  the  film  is  somewhat 
eater. 


Quarter  Centennial  Convention  P.  A.  of 

• — The  Quarter-Centennial  Convention  of  the 
totographers’  Association  of  America  will 
ke  place  in  the  historic  city  of  Boston,  August 
9.  10,  t  r,  1905,  and  bids  fair  to  pass  down 
to  history  as  the  grandest  and  best  Conven- 
>n  ever  held. 

It  does  not  happen  often  in  the  lifetime  of  a 
aftsman  to  celebrate  so  auspicious  and  mo- 
entous  an  occasion,  and  from  the  promises 
-  have  voluntarily  received  from  our  fellow 
aftsmen  we  predict  the  above. 

A  most  desirable  program  will  be  arranged, 
sming  with  instructions  and  demonstrations 


of  all  sorts,  beside  many  amusement  features 
now  being  considered  by  the  Entertainment 
Committee,  composed  of  some  of  Boston’s  most 
prominent  photographic  stock  men  and  pho¬ 
tographers.  The  Ladies’  Committee  have  left 
nothing  undone  to  secure  the  comfort  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  pleasure  of  all  visiting  ladies. 
They  are  arranging  to  take  the  visiting  ladies 
to  all  the  historic  points  of  interest  surround¬ 
ing  Boston  ;  and  who  is  there  that  has  not  at 
one  time  or  another  promised  himself  a  visit  to 
this  most  honored  of  all  Historic  Cities  ? 

Boston  can  also  boast  of  some  of  the  most 
representative  and  hospitable  photographers 
that  this  country  posesses,  each  and  every  one 
of  whom  will  extend  to  you  every  courtesy. 

So,  my  friends,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  the 
most  cordial  invitation  to  meet  with  us  next 
August,  when  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
meet  and  greet  you. 

Awaiting  the  pleasure  of  our  meeting  in 
Boston,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Cordially  and  fraternally, 

George  Graham  Holloway, 

President  P.  A.  of  A., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


The  Photographic  Times, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Sir : — The  New  York  Public  Library  is  pay¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  collecting  current 
trade  catalogues  and  similar  publications,  and 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  put  before  your 
readers  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  library 
for  such  literature.  Our  collection  now  num¬ 
bers  30,000  pieces,  and,  as  fast  as  possible,  is 
being  catalogued  and  shelved  in  a  way  to  bring 
out  the  names  of  firms  or  companies  issuing  the 
catalogue  and  the  articles  listed  therein. 

We  should  be  glad  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
collection  of  catalogues  of  every  manufacturer 
not  represented  on  our  shelves  to-day,  and  to 
secure  from  each  one  of  these  manufacturers 
an  effective  assurance  that  we  shall  receive 
specimens  of  whatever  printed  matter  he  may 
issue  in  future.  Obviously  the  value  of  such  a 
collection  cannot  be  overrated,  and  obviously 
its  value  increases  in  direct  ratio  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  pieces  from  individual  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Any  assistance  you  can  give  us  in  giving 
publicity  to  this  effort  will,  I  assure  you,  be 
highly  appreciated. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  S.  Billings, 

Director. 


Wild  Wings,  being  the  adventures  of  a 
camera  hunter  among  the  wild  birds  of  North 
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America,  by  Herbert  Keightley  Job,  is  a  most 
fascinating  book  and  splendidly  illustrated 
with  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  reproductions 
from  photographs  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Job  has  had  the  good  taste  to  avoid  the 
tedious  scientific  names  of  his  friends,  the 
birds,  and  affords  the  reader  a  highly  enter¬ 
taining  account  of  his  wanderings  and  adven¬ 
tures  incident  to  securing  the  remarkable  pho¬ 
tographs  and  illustrations. 

This  book  will  find  a  most  welcome  place  in 
the  library  of  all  nature  lovers  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  will  afford  many  hours  of  pleasure  and 
interest  after  the  text  has  been  digested. 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  increasing  interest  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  out-of-doors  and  the  tendency 
of  Americans  to  get  away  from  the  pavements 
and  confinement  of  city  life,  is  best  exemplified 
in  the  hearty  support  of  publications  devoted 
to  topics  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  suburbanite. 

The  Coiintry  Calendar .  published  by  the 
Review  of  Reviews  Company,  is  one  of  the 
most  sumptuous  publications  of  this  class,  its 
first  issue  being  in  May  this  year. 

Its  table  of  contents  prove  a  veritable  feast 
for  the  Nature  lover,  including  “The  Mission 
of  Sport  and  Out-Door  Life,”  by  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  ;  “The  New  Style  of  Yacht  Race,”  by 
John  R.  Spears  ;  “  Every  Man  His  Own  Bur¬ 
bank,”  by  W.  S.  Hatnond,  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  number  of  special  departments  devoted  to 
trees  and  shrubs,  stock  and  poultry,  the  coun¬ 
try  house,  stable  and  kennel,  the  country  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  automobile  department. 

The  make-up  of  the  magazine  is  artistic  to 
the  extreme,  beautifully  illustrated  and  well 
printed,  and  under  the  able  editorial  direction 
of  Mr.  H.  V.  Andrews,  will  prove  a  source  of 
never-ending  enjoyment  to  all  true  Americans. 


Local  Intensification  and  Reduction. — Both 
intensification  and  reduction  applied  locally  are 
very  difficult  to  effect.  Probably  the  simplest 
plan  is  to  intensify  the  whole  of  the  negative 
with  uranium,  and  then  to  remove  the  red  de¬ 
posit  from  the  highlights  by  means  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonium  carbonate  applied  with  a 
camel-hair  brush.  A  good  formula  for  the  in- 
tensifier  is: 


Uranium  nitrate . 

Potassium  ferricyanide 

Acetic  acid . 

Water  to  make . . 


4  grains 
4  grains 
6o  minims 
i  ounce 


At  the  best  such  methods  are  but  make¬ 
shifts.  The  better  plan  when  possible  is  to 
take  the  subjects  over  again,  giving  much 
longer  exposures. 


Brush  Toning  of  P.O.P.— Gelatino-ehloric 
prints  can  be  toned  by  applying  the  solution 
the  surface  of  the  print  with  a  brush  just ; 
easily  as  can  bromide  and  “  gaslight  ”  pape 
developed  in  the  same  way.  A  well-know 
worker  of  this  method  recommends  the  go 
to  be  made  into  a  stock  solution,  r  grain  to  tl 


drachm,  and  gives  the  following  ; 

Rapid  Toning  Bath. 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide,  to  percent. 

solution .  70  min. 

Gold  stock  solution .  i  dr. 

Phosphate  of  soda,  io  per  cent,  solution  50  min. 

Borax,  saturated  solution .  80  min. 

Water  to  .  1  oz. 


The  print  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  clean  glas 
and  the  above  solution  brushed  over  with 
camel-hair  mop.  Toning  should  be  effected 
less  than  a  minute. 

For  those  who  prefer  the  combined  bath  1 
advises  the  following  ; 

Combined  Toning  and  Fixing  Bath. 


Gold  chloride .  7  grs, 

A  mmonium  sulphocyanide .  3  drs. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  3  ozs. 

Water .  16  ozs. 


Rich  red  to  warm  black  tones  can  be  pr 
duced  in  a  similar  manner  by  employing  tl 
following  : 

Qutck-Acting  Platinum  Bath. 


Potassium  chloroplatinite .  2  grs. 

Citric  acid .  40  grs. 

Common  salt . 40  grs. 

Water .  10  ozs. 


This  is  most  effective  on  mat  surface  print 


A  Stain  for  Cameras,  &c.  — Methylate 
spirit,  ]/z  pint  ;  shellac,  2  ozs.;  resin,  ioz.;  B 
marck  brown,  yj  oz.  or  oz.  The  quantity 
Bismarck  brown  deepens  or  lightens  the  shad 
If  wanted  very  deep,  oz.  may  be  used  ;  b 
I  consider  %  oz.  quite  enough.  Put  all  intc 
bottle  and  shake  well  until  all  is  dissolve 


10  g. 

20  g. 

20  g 

1,000  c  c. 

Immerse  the  negative  in  this,  and  then  wa 
thoroughly.  If  this  does  not  act  sufficient 
satisfactory,  bleach  the  negative  in 

Potassium  bichromate .  25  grs.  10  g. 

Salt . . .  .  . .  25  grs.  10  g. 

Hydrochloric, acid .  10  minims  4  c.c. 

Water .  5  ozs.  1,000  c.c. 

then  wash  well  and  re-develop,  with  met 
adurol,  or  some  other  non-staining  develop' 
till  dense  enough  and  refix. 


then  apply  with  a  soft  brush. 


Pyro  Stains. — 


Thiocarbamide .  10  grs. 

Chrome  alum .  20  grs. 

Citric  acid .  20  grs. 

Water .  2  ozs. 


TRADE  NOTES 


A  word  to  all  makers  of  photographic  ma- 
erial  or  apparatus.  Whether  you  advertise 
nth  us  or  not  send  us  a  description  of  any- 
hing  new  you  have  to  sell  so  we  may  tell  our 
eaders  about  it.  We  are  broad  enough  to 
ealize  that  you  may  have  excellent  reasons 
jr  not  taking  space  with  us  at  present ;  that 
oint  we  can  argue  with  you  later,  but  mean- 
/hile  keep  us  posted  so  we  can  keep  the 
ublic  posted  ;  it  wont  hurt  either  of  us. 

If  you  are  advertising  with  us  it  is  your  duty 
o  keep  us  posted  so  we  may  render  to  you  the 
ill  value  of  the  space  you  have  paid  for. 


The  Knowlton  Company  of  Woonsocket,  R. 

have  placed  on  the  market  the  Simplex  Ex- 
iosure  meter,  this  device  does  not  depend  on 
he  discoloration  of  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper 
o  determine  the  exposure  time  but  makes 
ise  of  a  simple  optical  principle,  thus  enabling 
he  photographer  to  make  use  of  the  meter  at 
ny  time  and  not  handicapped  by  the  necessity 
>f  having  a  supply  of  anything  perishable  to 
omplete  the  meter. 


In  cider  to  introduce  the  merits  of  their 
Jynar  Lens  the  Voigtlaender  Optical  Com- 
)any  of  137  West  23d  Street,  New  York,  are 
naking  a  special  five-day  practical  offer. 

The  Dynar  is  unquestionably  a  remarkably 
ine  lens,  and  all  amateurs  desiring  to  procure 
1  lens  of  high  quality  should  write  them  rela- 
lve  to  the  matter. 


The  Anthony  &  Scovill  Company  have  just 
ssued  a  notice  to  the  trade  that  all  orders  for 
joods  of  their  manufacture  will  be  filled  from 
heir  main  office  at  Binghamton,  New  York. 

For  the  convenience  of  photographers  and 
lealers  they  have  established  a  sample  room 
md  office  at  18  East  22d  Street,  New  York 
'ity. 

All  orders  for  Hammer  Dry  Plates  should  be 
lent  to  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co. ,  1 8  East  22d 
street,  New  York  City,  and  not  to_  Bingham- 
on,  New  York. 


William  F.  Uhlman  Hustler  is  really  his 
itle,  but  he  iscontentto  just  putit  Uhlman  the 


photo  supply  man.  In  1893  Mr.  Uhlman  started 
in  the  photo  supply  business  in  a  very  modest 
way,  a  large  part  of  his  capital  consisting  in 
the  ability  to  make  friends,  not  only  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  also  of  the  traveling  men,  who 
sought  his  office  in  the  never-ending  search  for 
business. 

Having  many  warm  friends  from  both  sides 
of  the  game,  Mr.  Uhlman  naturally  prospered, 
and  to  day  has  one  of  the  finest  photo  supply 
houses  in  the  United  States. 

Situated  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  his  estab¬ 
lishment  is  the  logical  buying  point  for  an  im¬ 
mense  western  territory,  and  if  you  are  of  the 
West  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to  send  for  his 
latest  catalogue. 

Photographs  in  Colors  for  All. — Mr.  The- 
ophilus  Bey,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Foreman  of 
Gritt's  Engraving  Department,  has  invented 
and  perfected  a  simple  method  to  photograph 
in  any  chosen  colors  and  permanently  fix  the 
colored  photos  on  china,  porcelain,  and  glass. 
After  the  picture  has  been  printed  and  placed 
on  the  desired  article,  the  latter  is  fired  ex¬ 
actly  as  in  the  case  of  hand  painting,  and  the 
result  is  identical — the  picture  has  been  made 
a  part  of  the  article,  and  is  permanent  in  the 
form  of  an  indestructible  brilliant  enamel. 

It  is  said,  in  favor  of  this  method,  that  it 
opens  a  new  channel  for  anyone,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  amateur  and  professional  dry-plate 
photographers,  to  readily,  and  at  a  minimum 
cost,  produce  very  desirable  and  marketable 
results. 

Mr.  Bey  does  not  contemplate  securing  a 
patent  on  the  process.  Instructions  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  process  can  be  had  on  terms  upon 
application. 

It  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  photo¬ 
graphic  workers  as  well  as  to  dealers  in  photo¬ 
graphic  supplies  to  know  that  the  New  \  ork 
office  of  The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company  is 
distributing  to  all  dealers  this  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  very  beautiful  samples  of  work  on  its 
plates.  These  prints  are  made  from  negatives 
by  the  foremost  workers  in  the  country,  and 
are  of  great  pictorial  value  as  well  as  plate 
quality.  We  mention  a  few  of  the  most  prom- 
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inent  makers  of  these  negatives,  as  follows  : 
Mrs.  J  E.  Bennett,  winner  of  the  Grand  Prize 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  ;  Mr.  Curtis  Bell, 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Pho¬ 
tographic  Societies  ;  Mr.  Rudolph  Eickemeyer, 
Jr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  McFarland,  Mr.  Harry  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Henry 
Troth.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  all  these 
prominent  workers  are  constantly  using  Cramer 
plates.  In  addition  to  the  names  mentioned 
above,  Mr.  E.  B.  Core,  the  children’s  photog¬ 
rapher  of  New  York,  has  made  for  The  Cramer 
Company  a  set  of  14  negatives  of  a  little  boy, 
which  are  taken  with  a  very  short  exposure, 
and  show  excellent  results.  Mr.  Core  has  used 
the  Cramer  Crown  Plates  exclusively.  Mr.  E. 
L.  Somerville,  the  manager  in  charge  of  the 
Eastern  Territory  for  The  Cramer  Dry  Plate 
Compnny,  has  collected  these  negatives,  and 
he  has  at  their  New  York  City  address  a  com¬ 
plete  display,  which  is  very  interesting. 

The  Stage  Daylight  Developing  riachine, 

— “As  the  punishment  follows  the  crime  so 
does  development  follow  exposure  ;  as  a  man 
exposes  so  must  he  develop,”  has  been  truly 
said .  “  The  more  reckless  he  is  with  his  plates 
the  longer  the  imprisonment  he  must  undergo 
in  the  dark-room.” 

But  with  the  stage  daylight  developing  ma¬ 
chine  these  penalties  can  be  evaded,  and  what 
was  once  an  irksome  task  can  now  be  easily 
performed  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  room, 
and  with  better  success. 

The  experienced  will  grasp  its  value  at  once 
and  it  will  suggest  to  them  many  advantageous 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  used. 

The  tourist  will  find  it  an  unending  source  of 
satisfaction  in  enabling  him  to  develop  plates 
en  route. 

For  the  professional  it  is  a  great  time- saver 
when  doing  work  at  a  distance  from  the  base 
of  his  operations.  He  can  develop  or  have  his 
assistant  develop  trial  exposures  on  the  spot 
to  ascertain  without  doubt  the  correct  exposure. 

The  newspaper  photographer  will  find  it  in¬ 
valuable,  for  the  stage  daylight  machine  is  so 
portable  that  it  can  be  taken  on  out  of  town 
assignments  and  copy  gotten  in  the  hands  of 
the  engraver  in  record-breaking  time. 

From  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  machine  is  less  than  would  be 
the  expense  of  fitting  up  a  dark-room  with 
dark-room  lamps,  ventilators,  and  light-ex¬ 
cluding  blinds,  etc. 

this  device  consists  of  a  fiberoid  developing 
tiay  constructed  so  that  light  may  be  excluded 
but  that  developer  may  be  poured  in  and  out, 
and  a  hardwood  transfer  frame,  provided  with 
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two  dark  slides.  Both  the  tray  and  the  fratn 
are  beautifully  and  substantially  made. 

The  dimensions  of  the  4x5  size  are  7x6 
2  1-8,  and  the  weight  is  only  twenty-one  ounce 

Price,  4x5  size,  neatly  packed,  $3.50. 
ordered  sent  by  mail,  add  35  cents  for  postagi 

The  Ansco  Noil-Curling,  Non=EIectri< 
Non-Halation  Film. —  Film  photography  hi 
advanced  steadily,  and  stands  to-day  on  a  p; 
with  glass  dry  plates  as  to  the  quality  of  neg; 
fives  to  be  obtained,  with  the  additional  a< 
vantage  of  less  bulk,  less  weight,  no  risk  < 
breakage,  and  of  being  daylight  loading. 

The  professional  photographer  once  looke 
upon  film  photography  as  “  good  enough  fi 
the  amateur,”  but  not  practical  for  a  profe 
sional,  and  he  had  good  reason  for  this  crit 
cism.  It  curled  like  a  lead  pencil.  When  lea 
expected,  electric  markings  would  appear  th; 
would  spoil  a  negative  of  a  subject  difficult  ( 
impossible  to  replace.  It  is  true  that  a  glycerir 
bath  would  make  the  film  lie  flat,  but,  aft< 
making  two  or  three  prints,  it  would  curl  i 
badly  as  before,  because  the  heat  would  evapo 
ate  the  glycerine  ;  furthermore,  glycerine  a 
tracts  moisture,  and  moisture  would  destrc 
the  negative  after  a  lapse  of  time 

These  good  reasons  no  longer  exist.  T1 
Ansco  Non-curling  Film  lies  absolutely  fl; 
without  the  glycerine  bath.  It  is  non-electri 
and  markings  like  branches  of  trees,  familii 
to  the  users  of  the  old  film,  are  absolutely  ir 
possible.  It  is,  besides,  non-halation,  a  qualit 
most  important  for  interiors  and  general  lion: 
portraiture.  The  speed  of  the  Ansco  Film 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  various  higl 
grade  plates  Ubed  by  the  professionals.  Ansi 
film  will  not  frill  or  stain,  and  the  manufactu 
ers  of  this  film  advertise  the  important  fa< 
that  it  is  the  only  cartridge  film  on  the  mark' 
which  is  ready  prepared  for  machine  develo] 
ment,  a  great  desideratum  for  the  travellin 
amateur  who  develops  on  the  spot  with  a  d< 
veloping  machine. 

The  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  52  Unic 
Square,  East,  N.  Y.  City,  announce  a  phot 
graphic  competition  for  a  new  catalogue  cove 
and  are  offering  $300.00  cash  prizes  for  the  be 
work  submitted.  The  conditions  are  as  fc 
lows  : 

1.  This  Competition  is  open  to  all. 

2.  All  pictures  sent  in  for  competition  mu; 
be  from  negatives  made  with  a  Goerz  len 
State  number  and  series  of  same. 

3.  Prints  only  are  to  be  sent  in — not  negi 
fives. 

4.  Prints  must  be  mounted. 
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5.  Every  print  should  be  marked  on  the  back 
th  the  “  nom  deplume”  or  pseudonym  of  the 
ithor.  A  sealed  envelope  containing  this 
eudonym  as  well  as  name  and  address  is  to 
company  each  shipment. 

6.  All  competing  prints  are  to  become  the 
operty  of  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works. 

7.  The  negatives  from  which  the  prize-win- 
ng  prints  are  made  to  become  the  property 

the  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works. 

8.  No  employees  of  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical 
orks  will  be  allowed  to  compete. 

9.  In  sending  the  pictures,  mark  the  package 
sibly  “Goerz  Catalogue  Competition.” 

10.  The  awards  made  by  the  jury  are  final. 

11.  The  pictures  sent  in  will  be  judged  ex- 
isively  for  their  artistic  and  decorative  effect 
id  for  their  appropriateness  as  a  cover-design. 

12.  This  Competition  will  close  the  30th  of 
iptember  at  midnight.  All  prints  sent  after 
at  date  will  be  excluded  from  the  Competi- 
in. 

13.  The  following  list  of  Cash  Prizes  will  be 
varded  by  the  jury  :  First  prize,  $150.00  ; 
cond  piize,  $75.00  ;  third  prize,  $30.00  ;  fourth 
ize,  $15.00;  fifth  prize,  $1000;  sixth  prize, 
0.00 ;  seventh  prize,  $5.00 ;  eighth  prize, 

i-OO. 

A  special  honorary  mention  will  be  awarded 
ith  the  $10.00  and  $5  00  prizes. 

The  Products  of  the  Lumlere  Company,  of 

70ns,  France,  have  for  many  years  enjoyed 
most  enviable  reputation  abroad  and  now 
at  the  very  complete  plant  established  by 
em  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  is  in  operation 
e  predict  a  most  hearty  welcome  for  their 
'oducts  from  American  photographers. 

The  Lumiere  Sigma  plate  is  remarkable  for 
5  extreme  rapidity  and  exceedingly  fine  gram, 
aking  it  the  plate  par  excellence  for  photo- 
'aphing  children  or  any  subject  requiring  ex- 
edingly  short  exposures.  The  Lumiere  Com- 
my  also  manufacture  the  Green  Label  for  all 
ound  portrait  work. 

Yellow  Label,  medium. — For  time-exposed 
;gatives.  Studio  work,  reproductions,  etc. 
Red  Label,  slow. —For  all  kinds  of  work  re¬ 
aring  extreme  fineness  of  grain. 
Orthochromatic  A.  Sensitive  to  green  and 
d low.— For  three-color  work  and  X-ray  pho- 
graphy. 

Panchromatic  C. — Sensitive  to  green,  yellow 
id  red. — For  reproduction  of  paintings,  etc. 
Orthochromatic  and  Panchromatic  Plates 
ay  be  supplied  of  the  same  speed  as  the  yel- 
w  label  plate. 

Non-Halation  Ortho,  gives  absolute  non- 
dation  effects. — For  photographing  interior, 


white  draperies  or  any  subject  where  high 
lights  contrast  strongly  with  deep  shadows. 

Lantern  Slide  and  Transparency  Plates. — 
Remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  their  grain. 
Manufactured  in  two  different  kinds.  For 
warm  tones  and  for  black  tones. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Brulatouris  the  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Lumiere  products,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  No.  11  West  27th  Street,  New  York- 
City,  where  a  full  stock  of  the  plates,  chemi¬ 
cals,  papers  (and  later  on  films)  will  carried  for 
distribution  to  the  local  and  surrounding  trade. 


$100  Cash  in  Prizes  Given  Away.  — Burke 
&  James’  Ray  Filter  Competition.  Negatives  of 
any  size  and  prints  on  any  kind  of  paper  are 
eligible. 

Class  I. — Landscapes  with  cloud  effects: 


First  prize  . $20  00 

Second  prize .  15  00 

Third  prize  .  10  00 


Fourth  to  eighth  prizes,  $1  each  5  00 

$5°  00 

*  Class  II. — Flowers,  Draperies,  Paintings 
and  Miscellaneous  Prints  in  Duplicate: 


First  prize .  $20  00 

Second  prize .  15  00 

Third  prize .  10  00 


Fourth  to  eighth  prizes,  $1  each  5  00 

$5000 

Rules  of  Competition. 

1.  Exposures  must  have  been  made  through 
a  Burke  &  James’  Ideal  or  Isochrom  Ray 
Filter. 

2.  All  prints  must  reach  our  office  on  or  be¬ 
fore  Nov.  1,  1905,  addressed  Burke  &  James, 
Prize  Competition,  118-132  W.  Jackson  Boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago,  Ill. 

3.  All  prints  submitted  must  be  mounted  on 
cards,  with  owner’s  name  and  address  on  back 
of  card. 

4.  Prize  pictures  are  to  become  property  of 
Burke  &  James. 

5.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  and  to  show 
color  values,  it  will  be  required  that  all  nega¬ 
tives  in  Class  II.  be  made  in  duplicate  (one  with 
and  one  without  ray  filter),  and  a  print  from 
each  to  be  submitted. 

Names  of  prize  winners  will  be  published  in 
December  issues  of  photographic  magazines. 

Burke  &  James, 

118-132  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

*  Class  II.  is  open  to  all  pictures  of  vari-colored  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  flowers,  draperies,  mosaic  floors,  rugs,  cos¬ 
tumes,  pictures,  fancy  colored  china,  etc.,  etc.  Negatives 
to  be  made  in  duplicate  and  print  from  each  submitted,  as 
per  rules  of  competition. 
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Prizes  for  Photographers.— The  M.  H. 

Kuhn  Company  are  offering  monthly  prizes 
for  pictures  on  their  Platina  Developing  Paper 
as  follows: 

Professional. 

Class  A. — For  the  best  Portait:  ist.  Prize, 
$5.00.  2d.  Prize,  1  gr.  Platina.  Any  size  up 

to  5x7. 

Class  B. —  For  the  best  Photograph  of  any 
subject,  1  gr.  Platina.  Any  size  up  to  5  x  7. 

Amateur. 

Class  C. — For  the  best  Photograph  of  any 
subject,  ist.  Prize,  $2.50.  2d.  Prize,  1  gr. 

Platina.  Any  size  up  to  5  x  7. 

Class  D. — For  best  Photograph  of  any  sub¬ 
ject  on  postal  cards,  ist.  Prize,  1  gr.  postai 
cards. 

Contest  will  close  up  on  the  last  day  of  each 
month  and  prizes  awarded  shortly  thereafter. 
Prints  maybe  mounted  or  unmounted,  but  will 
not  be  returned.  Competent  judges  will  make 
the  awards.  You  stand  an  equally  good  chance 
with  anyone  and  we  hope  to  see  your  name 
among  the  entries.  Give  class  in  which  print 
is  to  be  entered. 

Prizes  were  awarded  for  April  as  follows: 

Professional. 

Class  A.  —  ist.  Prize,  A.  T.  Lewis,  Rock 
Rapids,  Ja.  2nd.  Prize,  W.  H.  Curiin,  Spen¬ 
cer,  Mass. 

Class  B.  —  ist.  Prize,  S.  E.  Heath,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 

Amateur. 

Class  C. — ist.  Prize,  Mrs.  J.  I.  White,  Bel 
Air,  Md.  2nd.  Prize,  F.  B.  Scheetz,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Class  D. —  ist.  Prize,  Miss  Mary  R.  Brad¬ 
ford,  Massena,  N.  Y. 

Address  all  photographs  intended  for  the 
contest  to  “Photographic  Prize  Department, 
The  M.  H.  Kuhn  Company,  12  Commercial 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.’’ 


New  Mounts  for  the  Amateur— Distinctive 
Designs  Recently  Introduced  by  a  Well-known 
Manufacturer. — It  has  always  been  the  custom 
of  manfacturers  of  photographic  mounts,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  to  devote  their  best 
thought  and  energy  to  the  making  of  mounts 
intended  exclusively  for  professional  work. 

As  a  result  of  this  discrimination,  amateur 
photographers  have  had  difficulty  in  securing 
cards  sufficiently  artistic  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  finest  work. 

However,  the  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have  always  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  the  best  amateur  work  is 
about  on  a  par  with  the  best  efforts  produced 


by  professional  skill,  and  have,  therefore,  ca 
ried  a  line  of  high-grade  mounts  intended  pa 
ticularly  for  the  amateur. 

Recently  this  well-known  concern — the  of 
est  and  largest  house  devoted  to  the  man 
facture  of  photographic  mounts  and  car' 
boards— has  added  considerably  to  its  alreac 
comprehensive  line  of  superior  mounts  f< 
amateur  work. 

These  designs  are  unusually  beautiful  ai: 
substantial,  and  are  in  line  with  the  Company 
policy  that  the  amateur  photographer  d 
serves,  and  should  receive,  practically  the  san 
consideration  as  his  professional  brethren. 

As  a  ditinguishing  mark,  the  A.  M.  Collii 
Manufacturing  Company  stamp  on  the  bac 
of  every  Collins  Card  a  small  oval  containir 
the  words  “Collins  Card.”  This  mark  is 
guarantee  of  quality. 

Samples  of  the  Collins  lines  will  be  sei 
for  ten  cents,  in  stamps,  together  with  a  sp 
cial  catalogue  of  mounts  for  amateur  work. 

In  requesting  samples,  it  is  advisable  1 
mention  the  size  of  camera,  in  order  to  be  sui 
of  receiving  samples  adapted  to  prints  of  tl 
desired  size. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  write  to  the  A.  I\ 
Collins  Manufacturing  Company,  who  will  gb 
their  requests  prompt  and  courteous  attentio 

The  Rochester  Lens  Company  have  ju 
issued  a  neat  catalogue  of  their  Royal  Ana 
tigmat  Lenses. 

The  Series  I.  is  designed  more  for  han 
camera  work,  where  rapidity,  great  depth  ai 
covering  power  are  required.  This  series 
also  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  studio,  on  a 
count  of  its  long  focal  length. 

The  Series  II.,  while  of  larger  diameter,  a 
also  be  used  on  hand-cameras,  and  fast  enou£ 
for  any  demand  which  may  be  required  of  i| 
It  is  an  excellent  portrait  lens,  and  for  out-do 
work  it  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  demand 

The  Series  III.  is  designed  for  interior  wor 
and  for  use  where  excessive  rapidity  is  tl 
foremost  requirement.  Brilliant  sharpness  ai 
a  great  depth  of  focus,  make  this  series  ; 
“  ideal  "  one  for  use  in  the  professional  galler 

The  Royal  Wide-Angle  Anastigmat  is 
entire  novelty  in  optical  principle  as  well  as 
its  t>Tpe  of  construction.  It  is  a  double  syste 
symmetrical  lens,  each  system  consisting 
four  elementary  lenses.  A  remarkable  op 
cal  feature  of  this  lens  is  the  unusually  fl 
curvatures  of  the  surfaces  of  its  elementa 
lenses. 

The  chief  trouble  with  all  so-called  wic 
angle  lenses  is  their  secondary  field  curvatui 
the  nature  of  which  is,  that  to  some  distan 
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)m  the  center  the  field  curves  inward,  mak- 
£  the  focus  too  short  at  that  zone  of  the  field; 
en  the  curvature  gradually  reverses  and 
rns  outward,  thus  bringing  the  focus  to 
other  zone  where  it  has  the  proper  length 
ain.  Beyond  this  zone  the  focus  becomes 
rger  and  longer,  first  slowly,  then  more  and 
Dre  rapidly.  The  wider  the  angle  of  the 
Id,  the  stronger  these  curvatures,  and  it  is 
vious  in  order  to  reduce  the  effect  of  these 
tal  focal  errors  to  a  tolerable  miuimum,  that 
e  aperture  of  the  lens  must  be  stopped  down 
a  very  small  diameter. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  Royal  Wide- 
gle  Anastigmat  is  its  flat  field,  showing  no 
rvature  at  all,  and  being  besides  this  per¬ 
tly  anastigmatic  to  the  extreme  margin,  the 
rs  produces  a  perfect  image  at  an  aperture 
:ge  enough  for  instantaneous  exposure. 

The  increasing  demand  for  a  good  lens  at  a 
asonable  price  should  warrant  a  large  sale 
r  their  really  good  products  and  we  advise  an 
vestigation  of  the  merits  of  the  Royal  lens 
all  intending  purchasers  of  high  grade 
nses. 


Gennert’s  “Auto  Tank”  and  “Auto  De- 
loper”  for  developing  eight  to  fifteen  nega- 
/es  or  transparencies  at  one  time,  auiomati- 
lly  without  watching.  By  the  ordinary  method 
development,  a  correctly  exposed  negative 
ill  take  from  four  to  six  minutes  to  develop 
id  command  the  operator’s  entire  attention, 
the  negative  has  been  under-exposed,  it  will 
quire  a  much  longer  time,  as  well  as  the 
eatest  care. 

Where  the  exposures  are  varied,  each  nega¬ 
te  will  take  a  different  length  of  time  to  de- 
lop,  so  that  only  a  limited  number  can  be 
itched  at  onetime.  This  frequently  costs  an 
air’s  hard  work  to  finish  one  dozen. 


The  use  of  the  “Auto  Tank”  and  “Auto 
Developer  ”  takes  all  care  and  worry  off  your 
hands,  and  will  save  you  time  as  well. 

You  have  some  exposed  plates,  perhaps 
twelve  or  more  to  develop  ;  prints  are  wanted  ; 
your  time  is  very  limited  ;  you  wish  to  spend 
an  evening  in  writing  some  letters,  etc.,  which 
cannot  be  delayed. 

Thanks  to  the  “  Auto  Tank  ”  you  can  make 
negatives  while  you  are  writing,  and  write 
while  you  are  making  negatives,  the  difference 
of  exposures  not  being  considered  at  all. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  fine  thing,  and 
will  be  recognized  by  the  busy  man  as  a  great 
time  saver  and  economist.  He  can  put  his 
plates  into  the  “  Auto  Tank  ”  and  get  along  with 
anything  else  he  may  be  doing  without  worry, 
as  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  dark¬ 
room  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  to  examine  the  plates  in  the  “  Auto  ” 
and  remove  any  that  are  fully  developed.  You 
need  not  fear  for  over-development,  as  the 
action  is  very  steady  and  uniform. 

The  “Auto  Tank”  consists  of  an  oblong 
zinc  box,  with  cover  containing  a  zinc  grooved 
rack,  specially  constructed  to  carry  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  of  plates  (according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  box  used)  and  fitted  with  hinged 
metal  handles,  by  which  the  rack  is  raised, 
lowered  or  suspended  in  the  tank. 

Another  advantage  claimed  for  the  “Auto 
Developer  ”  is  that  it  will  not  fog  the  plate , 
no  matter  how  long  it  is  left  in  the  solution. 

It  produces  negatives  of  excellent  printing 
quality,  good  density,  abundance  of  detail, 
bright  high  lights,  perfect  gradation,  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  results,  in  spite  of  extreme  differ¬ 
ence  in  exposures. 

For  snap  shots  it  is  unrivalled ,  as  no  sign 
of  fog  will  appear,  even  if  the  plates  are  left 
in  the  “  Auto  Tank  ”  for  several  hours. 
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Business  Opportunities. 


SOLE  AGENTS  W  ANTED— The  Watkins  Meter  Co. 
of  Hereford,  England,  are  open  to  appoint  a  suitable  firm, 
whose  business  it  is  to  supply  photographic  stock  houses,  as 
sole  agents  for  the  well-known  Watkins  Bee  Exposure 
Meters  for  the  United  States. 


W  ANTE  D— Amateurs  having  cameras  (not  kodaks),  4x5, 
or  any  size  larger,  can  earn  $5  00  per  week  by  taking  pic- 
ures  for  us  at  home.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Oval 
Portrait  Company,  Caxton  Building,  Chicago, 


For  Sale. 


FOR  SALE,  Studio  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  at  actual  inven- 
ory,  $3,500.  The  best  opportunity  in  the  country. 

WE  can  SELL  your  business,  real  estate,  farm,  patent, 
Rocks  and  bonds  by  the  co-operative  plan.  New  method. 
CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  COMPANY,  Department  F; 
Scranton  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  a  complete  Camera  Outfit  (size  6%  x8 
worth  $rgo  for  $no,  consisting  of  King  Poco  camera, 
Soerz  lens,  Bausch  &  Lomb  shutter.  Thornton  &  Pickard 
:ocal-plane  shutter,  plate  holders,  carrying  case,  etc  Write 
or  particulars  to  M.  P.  Magly,  No.  310  Traction  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE,  Gallery  and  Outfit  complete  in  Chester- 
own,  Md.;  first-class  opening  for  right  man;  or  will  rent 
0 responsible  party.  Wilbur  Eliason,  Jr.,  Chestertown.Md. 


FOR  SALE  -The  best  located  and  equipped  Gallery  in 
Los  Angeles  ;  Cooper  Hewitt  light;  rent  reasonable;  prices 
lood.  Best  &  Co.,  agents,  536  South  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  Studio,  in  an  extensive  manufactur¬ 
ing  city  of  over  10,000,  Normal  School,  and  the  Storrs  Ag- 
'icultural  College  near  by  ;  large  north  top  and  side  light ; 
-ity  water,  electric  and  gas;  will  sell  cheap  as  I  have  to 
ittend  to  important  business  by  July  1st.  For  other  par- 
iculars  address  C.  H.  Townsend,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — An  old  established  business  on  account  of 
leath  of  proprietor,  first-class  Studio,  finely  equipped  in  all 
lepartments,  two  floors,  each  floor  27  x  56.  Finest  location 
n  the  city;  steam  heat,  all  modern  improvements  ;  also 
irst-class  room  for  making  enlargements  and  retiring 
ooms.  Terms,  $2,500;  or  will  sell  a  half  interest  for 
m,4°°,  cash,  to  first-class  photographer.  Address,  Mary 
11 .  Montignani,  888  Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — The  leading  Studio  in  Bristol,  Pa  .,  8,000 
population — 10,000  more  outside  towns  to  draw  from.  Over 
Ho, 000  negatives.  Equipped  to  11x14.  Possession  April 
1st ;  new  slant  light.  Only  one  other  gallery  (portable.) 
3est  reason  for  selling.  For  particulars  write  to  W.  H. 
day,  242  Mill  Street,  Bristol,  Pa. 


For  Sale — Continued. 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  photograph  studio  ;  old 
stand  low  rent,  low  price  for  cash.  F.  R.  Buckminster, 
187  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  to  buy  finest  located  Studio 
in  Massachusetts  city  of  over  100,000.  Old  established  ; 
50,000  negatives;  reprint  orders  paying  half  expenses. 
High-class  work.  A  bargain.  Pay  for  itself  in  eight  months. 
Address,  F.  W.  Tyler,  147  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wanted. 


WANTED  —  Copies  of  The  Phonographic  Times - 
Bulletin  Nos.  4  to  12,  igoi  ;  Nos.  2  to  10.  igo2  ;  and  1  and 
5  to  12  inclusive,  igo3.  Address,  G.  W.  Frederick,  Kokomo, 
Ind. 


WE  Wdnt  back  numbers  of  The  Photographic  Times- 
Bullrtin  from  1888  to  1903.  State  what  numbers  you  have, 
their  condition  and  price.  Photographic  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Association,  3g  Union  Square.  New  York  City. 


Help  Wanted. 


WANTED— Carbon  Printer.  Address,  Philadelphia,  care 
of  The  Photographic  Times,  3g  Union  Square,  New  York 
City. 


Employment  Wanted. 


WANTED— Position  as  Reception  Lady,  by  young  lady 
who  has  had  experience  in  retouching  and  other  studio 
work.  Address  S.  C.  B.,  care  Photographic  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Association,  3g  Union  Square,  New  York. 

PORTRAIT  OPERATOR,  fine  workman,  of  good 
address,  one  who  can  take  full  charge,  as  a  commercial 
photographer  none  better,  open  foi  engegement  on  or  after 
March  1st,  igos-  For  particulars  write  M.  L.  Connell, 
35  Montcalm  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WANTED  by  a  first-class  man  of  fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  a  position  in  a  photographic  gallery.  Address,  J.  L. 
Crocker,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Would  you  like  to  get  more 
fun  out  of  photography  ? 

Then  get  a  copy  of 
Photographic  Amusements 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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EASTMAN’S 
VELVET  BROMIDE. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  V  el  vet 
Velox  led  us  to  experiment  with  a 
bromide  paper  of  similar  sur¬ 
face.  The  result  of  our  experi¬ 
ments  was  highly  gratifying, 
enlargements  on  this  new  paper 
having  the  rich  velvety  lustre 
that  has  proven  so  popular  in 
Velvet  Velox.  This  new  prod¬ 
uct  is  particularly  advanta¬ 
geous  when  used  with  negatives 
having  broad  shadows,  the 
slight  sheen  of  the  semi-gloss 
surface  giving  to  enlargements 
from  such  negatives  a  life  and  bril¬ 
liancy  that  is  highly  pleasing. 

Chemically  the  emulsion  is  of 
medium  contrast,  having  a  wide  range 
of  gradation,  and  it  is  therefore  made 
in  one  grade  only.  While  having  the 
same  surface  as  Velvet  Velox,  the 
stock  used  for  Velvet  Bromide  is 
somewhat  heavier  than  the  Velox, 
thus  adapting  it  to  use  in  large  sizes 
for  enlargements. 


THE,  STEREOSCOPIC 
REVIVAL. 

The  difficulty  of  stereoscopic  print¬ 
ing  has  had  more  than  anything  else 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  amateurs  have 
been  slow  in  taking  up  this  delightful 
phase  of  photographic  work.  The 
next  drawback  has  been  the  high 
price  of  stereoscopic  cameras.  Both 
of  these  difficulties  have  been  over¬ 
come.  The  No.  2  Stereo  Brownie  at 
$12.00  takes  care  of  one  and  the 
Brownie  Stereo  Printing  Frame  takes 
care  of  the  other.  This  frame  is  made 
of  just  the  right  size  for  use  with  No. 
2  Stereo  Brownie  negatives  and  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  cutting  apart 
either  the  negatives  or  prhits.  The 
negatives,  A  A,  are  placed  over  the 
mask  and  held  in  place  by  the  clamp 
x  x.  The  paper  is  clamped  to  print¬ 


ing  pad  B,  the  pad  being  pushed  to 
the  extreme  end  of  frame.  Frame  is 
closed  and  print  made ;  frame  is  then 
opened  and  pad  pushed  to  extreme 
opposite  end  of  frame  and  second 


print  made,  the  prints  thus  automatic¬ 
ally  transposing.  It  is  all  as  simple, 
with  one  of  these  frames,  as  making  a 
single  print. 

PRICE.. 

Stereo  Brownie  Printing  Frame,  .  $i  50 
Glossy  Velox — for  use  in  Stereo 
Brownie  Frame,  3 x  inches, 


per  doz  , . o  25 

Do.,  per  gross,  .  .  .  2  00 

Solio,  do.,  per  dozen,  ...  20 

Do.,  per  gross,  .  .  .  .  1  35 


BROWNIE  STEREOSCOPES. 

Any  ordinary  Stereoscope  may  be 
used  in  viewing  Brownie  Stereo  pic¬ 
tures,  but  in  order  that  the  amateur 
may  get  his  complete  outfit  of  the 
photographic  dealer,  we  are  now  list¬ 
ing  a  Brownie  Stereoscope  that  may 
be  had  at  any  dealers  at  75  cents. 
These  scopes  are  well  made  of  birch, 
with  aluminum  hood,  have  high  grade 
lenses  and  are  handsomely  finished. 

STEREO  MOUNTS. 

Standard  size,  3^4  x  7,  Stereo 
Mounts  may  be  had  of  any  Kodak 
dealer  at  10  cents  per  dozen. 

ALL  THE  ESSENTIALS. 

Everything  that  is  needed  for  the 
making,  printing,  mounting  and  view- 


Brownie  Stereo  Printing  Frame. 
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Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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ing  of  stereoscopic  pictures  may  now 
be  had  of  any  Kodak  dealer  and  the 
whole  expense  need  not  exceed  Fif¬ 
teen  Dollars.  With  the  new  Auto¬ 
matic  Stereo  Printer  every  difficulty 
is  removed.  The  path  is  open  for  the 
stereoscopic  revival. 


TANK  TALK, 

We  cannot  help  talking  tank.  We 
are  filled  with  the  same  enthusiasm  for 
it  that  we  had  when  we  first  put  out 
the  cartridge  system;  the  same  en¬ 
thusiasm  we  had  for  the  first  pocket 
Kodak. 

The  tank  may  not  make  the  talk 
right  on  the  start  that  the  machine  did, 
because  it  is  not  so  revolutionary. 
It  was  a  long  step  from  the  Dark- 
Room  to  the  Kodak  Developing 
Machine.  It’s  only  a  short  one  from 
the  machine  to  the  tank. 

The  tank  will  prove  even  more 
popular  than  the  machine  because: 

It  gives  even  better  chemical 
quality. 

It  is  more  certain  in  operation  and 
less  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  cheaper  in  the  larger  sizes. 

It  does  away  with  90$  of  the  crank 
turning. 

The  Tank  Developer  is  no  experi¬ 
ment.  We  have  literally  developed 
thousands  of  rolls  with  it.  After 
thorough  experimental  tests  we  began 
putting  the  tank  at  work  on  regular 
orders  in  our  developing  department. 
The  first  order  on  which  we  used  it 
was  from  a  man  of  national  reputation, 
and  was  for  sixty-five  rolls.  This  is 
what  he  said  :  “  Thanks  very  much 

for  the  remarkably  perfect  developing 
and  printing.  When  one  gets  such 
excellent  results  from  films  and  a  fold¬ 
ing  camera  I  cannot  understand  why 
any  man  should  care  to  cart  about  a 
ton  of  glass  plates  and  a  machine  as 
big  and  unwieldy  as  a  Saratoga 
trunk.” 


PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 
ON  HUNTING  WITH 
A  CAMERA. 

Everywhere  there’s  a  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  out  doors — a  growing  interest 
in  nature  and  its  study.  The  mag¬ 
azines  are  full  of  it  and  the  camera  is 
becoming  closely  associated  with  the 
life  of  the  woods.  Books  that  tell  of 
the  ways  of  the  wild  creatures  of  wood 
and  plain  and  sea  are  evidently  having 
a  large  sale,  for  the  publishers  are  con¬ 
tinually  bringing  out  new  ones.  And 
very  many  of  these  books  are  photo¬ 
graphically  illustrated. 

Among  the  recent  publications  is 
“Wild  Wings,”  by  Herbert  K.  Job, 
a  magnificently  illustrated  work,  giving 
the  adventures  of  a  camera-hunter 
among  the  wild  birds  of  North  America 
on  land  and  sea.  The  book  opens 
with  an  introductory  letter  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt,  which  is  interesting 
in  that  it  shows  the  growing  tendency 
toward  the  use  of  the  camera,  even 
with  so  strenuous  a  sportsman  as  the 
president.  The  introductory  letter, 
written  after  a  reading  of  the  author’s 
earlier  book  “Among  the  Water- 
Fowl,”  is,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

White  House, 

Washington. 

My  dear  Mr.  Job  : 

As  a  fellow  Harvard  man  I  must  thank 
you  for  your  exceedingly  interesting  book. 
I  have  been  delighted  with  it,  and  I  desire 
to  express  to  you  my  sense  of  the  good 
which  comes  from  such  books  as  yours  and 
from  the  substitution  of  the  camera  for  the 

gun  *  *  *  *  *  'A‘  * 

There  is  altogether  too  much  shooting, 
and  if  we  can  get  the  camera  in  place  of  the 
gun  and  have  the  sportsman  sunk  some¬ 
what  in  the  naturalist  and  lover  of  wild 
things,  the  next  generation  will  see  an 
immense  change  for  the  better  in  the  life  of 
our  woods  and  waters.  * 

Faithfully  yours, 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 


(O 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times. 
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Eastman  KodaK  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SHOWING  HOW  THE 

SCREEN  FOCUS  KODAK 

is  instantly  transformed  into  a  compact  plate 
camera.  When  the  film  holder  is  removed,  a  plate 
adapter  is  snapped  into  place.  Nothing  fussy  or 
trappy. 

A  perfect  camera  for  use  with  either  Kodak 
cartridges  or  glass  plates  and  with  either  it  permits 
Focusing  on  the  Ground  Glass . 

No.  4  (4  x  5)  Screen  Focus  Kodak,  complete  for  films,  $30.00 
Glass  Plate  Adapter,  -  2.00 

Double  Glass  Plate  Holders,  4x5,  each,  -  1.00 

All  Dealers. 

(3) 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Vacation  pictures  on 

VELO  X 

POST  CARDS 

will  delight  your  friends 


You  can  print  them  anywhere — no  dark¬ 
room  needed.  Mailed  with  lc.  stamp. 

Furnished  in  Regular  Velvet,  Special  Velvet, 
Special  Portrait,  Special  Rough  Velox  surfaces. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

c/m  dealers.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.  ’ 
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Seed  Plates 


were  used  exclusively  by 
the  Official  Photographer 


...  at  the ... 


Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 


OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 
Official  Photographer 
LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION 

(WORLD’S  FAIR) 

1904 


Saint  Louis ,  Mo.,  JSfo V.  12th ,  1904 


M.  A.  Seed  Dry  "Plate  Company , 

St.  Louis ,  Mo. 


Dear  Sirs : — In  reference  to  our  buorK.  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  beg  to  say  that  bue  haVe  used  Seed  Plates 
exclusively,  in  making  our  magnificent  photographic  records 
o_f  the  Exposition,  buhich  haVe  given  us  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  under  the  Varied  conditions.  To  any  one  buho  has  tried  to 
make  photographs  under  difficulties,  as  toe  found  them  in  the 
Various  buildings,  this  built  be  greatly  appreciated,  as  bue  buere 
frequently  obliged  to  buorH^  almost  directly  against  the  light. 
This  required  double  coated  plates.  We  found  the  double  coated 
Orthochromatic  Plates  most  effective  in  copying  the  paintings, 
many  of  buhich  had  to  be  taken  under  adverse  conditions  of  light. 

Predicting  a  continued  and  favorable  use  of  the  S'eed 


Plates,  bue  are. 


y ours  truly. 


Opficial  "Photographer. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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CHAS.  COOPER  &  GO. 

...ESTABLISHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
2^w£rthvt  and  Importers 


WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JEkiET 

CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

CHEMICALS  - 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids ,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

'E  MANUFACTURE,  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTS  AND 

— — .  TECHNICAL  PURPOSES  . — — ■ 


DD  AYVP  I?  XT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 

JDlvWlVlW  I  ^JiLrN  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 

—  -  ,  _ _  32  parts  of  water  .  .  .  .  . 


bNTHLY  PRICE,  LIST  ISSUED.  REFINER5  OF  PHOTO  .SILVER  AND  GOLD  WASTE. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  Tha  Photographic  Times.” 
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THERE’S  A  REASON  WHY 


We  claim  our  plates  have  no  superior. 
Why  ?  Because  we  have  been  manufac¬ 
turing  for  years,  because  we  know  what 
is  needed  in  a  first-class  plate,  because 
we  can’t  buy  better  material  than  we  are 
buying,  because  it  all  goes  into  the  plate, 
because  our  help  is  the  most  expert  to  be 
found,  and  because  the  plates  themselves 
prove  the  assertion.  Any  one  of  these 
“  becauses  ”  should  warrant  a  trial  of  the 
plates.  A  fair  trial  is  all  we  want,  for 
after  that,  your  trade  is  ours  and  that  is 
what  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 
is  in  business  for — your  trade.  The 
plates  have  thousands  of  friends  and 

“There’s  a  reason  why” 


HAMMEIt  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT  LOUIS  MISSOURI 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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JUST  OUT 


n 

u 


An  enlarged  and  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  the 
yko  Manual.  Contains  valuable  information 


md  instruction  for  the  manipulation  of  devel¬ 
oping  papers.  The  cause  and  remedy  of  any 
ansatisfactory  result  is  readily  ascertained  when 
this  booklet  is  consulted.  Send  for  a  copy  at 
once.  It  is  supplied  gratis  on  application. 

CYKO  is  made  in  three  degrees  of  contrast  for  each  surface, 
contrast,  normal  and  soft,  and  in  six  different  surfaces.  Do 
you  realize  the  great  advantage  of  this  feature?  It  enables 
the  photographer  to  obtain  satisfactory  prints  with  any 
sort  of  negative.  A  point  worth  considering,  isn’t  it  ? 


fhe  following  is  a  testimonial  from  one  of  the  leading  pictorialists  in  this  country 


«  M  PIBSOKS 

Ch*S  l  HAVTS.S»sy*1r««» 

0  n  HluSSlf  A.SupariirtanOvnl 


10 change  mote  Jsrmeeioneo*#*  >s  one  n  6oe\  001  become  in*  prop*" y or  TO*  po-ty 


Haves 


succt»»o«s  i 
KOt  RNCR  ft  HAVE  S  ft  COS  AC  A  ft  CO 
OFFICE  »  AACTORy.BuFf AtO.K.1 


BCW  *0«*  CHICAftO 


StKMIftKy. 

V^QcyvAJUJ. 


"Cf  jvCUxCO  y\SLS2S U-\NO  <L  ;dL 

©ocfcoJLfti  <=y^^-  ^aAa!~ 

CUAA_ch  OOVaT'w  'Y v_0-£i_T.JLi 

jbf-s.  pjvji 

cf  o_Uva>-<_,  , 

fKky  »_■  Jlx-SLSLK^.  <3lJ(±SLJLj  Es  (r:V*5~*rA-'  p/\ho3tfc  'UjCfcf 

E\f  A-T>Ca_Aju  oxTl a.  IVcxaJL* 

fju  ^^4-  /x5L_|a_froJL  Cc-aXcao^J 

oJin,  <Q<XAjhOvjNj  O-j^  tzXXsyvJlJ  /L 

hivO  <£-* *C  f- 

^O&jdck  ksmSlr  uaa>W 


AvV  . 


The  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co.,  BienghImtonClNaYd 

We  will  furnish  a  sample  package  of  any  grade  of  “  Cyko  ’  free  on  request. 
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From  the  fact  that  our  foremost 
Photographers ,  Amateurs  and  Profes¬ 
sionals,  Newspapermen  and  Process 
Workers,  Artists  and  Scientists,  all 
alike  select  and  use  Goerz  Lenses  for 
their  best  work ,  that  kind  on  which  their 
reputation  is  established \ 

Is  it  not  to  be  concluded  that  the 

Goerz 

Ler\ses 

are  the  standard  Lenses  on  the  market? 
Try  one  and  convince  yourself. 

W rite  for  descriptive  Catalogue  No.  E  5,  or  apply  to 

C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS 

52  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

OFFICES  : 

BERLIN  LONDON  PARIS  CHICAGO 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  LITTLE 
WHITE  TICKET. 


METOL 

ORTOL 


r 


Manufactured  in  Germany. 


For  Sale  in  the  United 
(  States  only. 

\  Sole  Importer  and  Agent  for 
\  the  United  States 

LG.  Gennert,  New-York, 
24  &  26  East  13th  Street. 


GLYCIN 

ADUROL 


This  ticket  is  now  put  upon  all  the  above  developers  sold  by  us, 

and  is  a  GUARANTEE  that  the  goods 

^  ar1qf.Hauff>s  Manufacture. 


^  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  samples  of  our 
Amateur  Mounts  and  Bristol  Boards.  They  are 
made  more  elaborately  and  in  larger  variety,  than 
any  other  line. 

^  For  ten  cents  in  stamps  we  will  send  samples 
of  our  latest  mounts  and  boards,  that  will  reveal 
1  new  possibilities  to  every  lover  of  the  artistic. 

I  Mention  size  of  camera.  Specie 
ft  for  the  Amateur  free  on  request 


&  v«i  n 

•  t  ♦ 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Standard 

EXTRA 

&he  plate  for  everything 


It  gives  the  delicate  detail  in  half= 
tones  so  important  in  portraiture, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  view 
negatives  of  boldness  and  brilliancy. 

Sold  by  all  dealers . 

STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

Eastman  KodaK  Company, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

\  , 

Valuable  information  in  our  free  booklet ,  “ Development  Simplified 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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When  in  doubt  use 


BANNER  X  BRAND 


Remember  that  the  slowest  plate 
that’s  quick  enough,  is  the  plate 
that’s  best  to  use.  Latitude  in  ex¬ 
posure,  depth  and  richness  of  deposit, 
strength,  brilliancy  and  printing 
quality  mark 


The  high  actinic  power  of  sun¬ 
light  at  this  season  will  be  better 
balanced  by  a  slower  plate  than  by 
using  smaller  diaphragms.  The 
Cramer  Banner  X  Brand  is  the  best 
for  all-round  summer  work. 


G.  CRAMER  DRY 
PLATE  COMPANY 

SAINT  LOUIS  :a  MISSOURI 


NEW  YORK . 93  University  Place 

CHICAGO  .  .  .  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Rooms  302-303 

SAN  FRANCISCO  .  819  Market  St.,  Room  38 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A  FEW  BARGAINS... 


1  No*  8  D  DALLMEYER,  fine  condition 
1  No*  5  A  DALLMEYER,  “ 

1  No*  3  A  DALLMEYER,  new 
1  VOIGTLANDER  Portrait  Lens,  13  in*  focus 

1  5x7  F  6.3  ROSS-ZEISS,  %%  in*  focus 

2  6/^x8I/4  GOLSON  F  5  Portrait  Lenses,  rack 

and  pinion,  nearly  new  .  *  .  .  each,  22.50 

All  other  makes  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  upon  the 
most  favorable  terms.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 


$275*00 

275*00 

140.00 

40*00 

32*50 


The  N  ew  York  Lens  Company 

1 1 33  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


«L  These  Artistic  Pictures  are  photographs  from 
nature  produced  in  real  platinum  from  original  * 
copyrighted  negatives.  They  are  delicately  and 
artistically  colored  by  hand  with  Windsor  & 
Newton’s  solid  water  colors.  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

C,  Tlie  Lamson  Prints  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  ranging  in  price  from  25  cts.  to  $5.00  each. 


An  illustrated  catalogue 


sent  to  any  address  on  application  by 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 


39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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NO  CHANG?  OF  CARS  TO  CALIFORNIA 
LOW  EXCURSION  RATES 


WE  GIVE 
YOU  ALL 
OUTDOORS 

FOR  CHOICE  OF  SUBJECT 
IN  THE 

A1  0  If, 

U  g  U  :s  .t 

Competition 


HAVE  you  a  print  of  some 
favorite  garden  nook  ?  Send 
it  to  us.  Do  you  know  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  rural  retreat,  the  sight  of 
which  would  bring  joy  to  the 
heart  of  the  city  man  or  woman? 
Get  a  picture  and  bring  the 
knowledge  of  its  beauties  to 
others. 

Perhaps  you  have  tucked  away 
in  your  portfolio  some  superb 
mountain  views  ;  or  magnificent 
marines  that  unfold  to  the  eye  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  wide,  open 
sea.  Those  are  just  the  prints  we 
would  like  to  have  you  enter  in 
the  August  Competition. 

Then  there  are  flower  studies, 
animal  pictures  and  innumerable 
other  subjects  for  range  of  choice, 
which  represent  in  some  form  the 
the  outdoor  world.  Select  your 
choicest  print  and  enter  it  at  once 
44  lest  we  forge  t.” 

See  back  inside  cover  for  con¬ 
ditions. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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the  photographic  times . 


“GENNERT’S  AUTO-TANK” 


AUTO-TANK  IN  USE 


For  Developing 

From  6  to  18 
Plates  or  Films 
at  one  time 

Without 

Attention 

when  used  with 

Gennert’s 

Auto-Developer 


Descriptive 
D eal er s  or 


SHOWING  PLATES  RAISED  FOR 
EXAMINATION 


Circulars  and 
P  a  nip  hi  e  t  s  at  all 


G,  GENNERT, 


24-26  EAST  13th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  and 
23  EAST  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 


u 


EMERA 


”  PRINTING  OUT 
_  POST  CARDS 


Yielding  prints  rich  in  detail  and  of  beautiful  tone 
PRICE,  20c.  PER  DOZEN.  $2.00  PER  GROSS 


If  ROTOGRAPH  the  best  bromide  paper  in  the  world  for  enlarging  work  or  contact 
printing  from  strong  negatives. 


If  ROTOX  gaslight  papers  give  the  greatest  detail  and  richest  prints  of  any- 
developing  papers  made. 

"f  CARBON  PIGMENT  PAPERS.  The  best  and  most  simple  papers  to  work. 
Note  the  following  : 

“  I  want  to  tell  you  that  as  a  photographer  who  began  work  in  1887  I  have 
never  seen  a  Carbon  print  made  with  such  ease  as  those  1  have  just  made 
with  your  papers,  and  I  shall  publish  the  fact  with  pleasure.” 

*  Send  stamps  for  copy  of  PHOTO  CRITIC  and  other  interesting  printed  matter. 


THE  ROTOGRAPH  COMPANY 

Nos.  7  71-  7  7  3  EAST  164th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE  COLLINEAR  LENS 

wants 

YOU 

to 

TRY  IT. 


Collinear  circulars  and  Collinear  lenses  on  trial, 
obtainable  through  your  Dealer  or 


THE  VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON  OPTICAL  CO. 
138  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


| 


YOUR  HOMES  HAVE  HALLS  AND  ROOMS  BUT  NO  HOME  COMPLETE  WITHOUT 


THE  HALL  PORTABLE  DARK  ROOM 


Develop  Your  Own  Pictures 

Any  where,  any  time,  at  home,  abroad,  in-doors,  out-doors, 
day  or  night—  in  any  light,  with  the  use  of  THE  HALL 
PORTABLE  DARK  ROOM.  A  telescopic  ruby  light 
inside,  so  the  operator  can  see  what  he  is  doing.  For 
Re-loading  Plate  Holders  it  is  perfection  itself. 

PRICE,  $8.00— from  your  Dealer  Pat>  Nov.  29,  1904.— Machine  Collapsed. 


Pat.  Nov.  29,  1904. — Machine  Ready  for  Use. 


Pat.  Nov.  29,  1904.— Machine  in  Operation. 


THEHALLCAMERACO 


Manufacturers  of  The  Hall  Portable  Dark  Room 
1 14-118  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW.  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Winner 
Of  The 
Grand  Prize 
1904 


At  The 

Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  MIEHLE  POINTING  PRESS 

AMD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  New  York  Office, 

CLINTON  AND  FULTON  STS.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Some  Pen  Points  for  Particular  People 

You  don’t  want  to  have  to  think  about  your  pen  when  you  are  writing.  The  time 
to  think  about  a  pen  is  when  you  buy  it 

Pen-making  in  its  perfection,  is  the  accomplished  ideal  of  the  great  modern  establishment 
where  STYLUS  PENS  are  made.  The  Stylus  “does  its  work  and  it  holds  its  peace” 

FIVE  STYLES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  HAND  AND  EVERY  KIND  OF  WORK 

A  The  Stylus  Falcon 

A  No.  302 

■Uv  The  most  popular  of 
pens.  Holding  a  large 
|j||  quantity  of  ink,  with 
HH  points  neither  too  coarse 
IiIJ  nor  too  fine.  No  pen  so 
|||i  exactly  suits  so  many 
P  people  in  its  action. 

2QZ  6o  cents  per  gross. 

M 

73 

The  Stylus  Falcon  Stub 

L  No.  77 

The  smoothest  stub 
pen  made.  The  point 

1  glides  over  the  paper 
jP  without  perceptible  fric- 
i  tion,  while  the  shape  has 

I  all  the  good  qualities  of 

1  the  Stylus  Falcon 

75  cents  per  gross. 

The  Stylus  College  Pen 

1  No.  I 

AA  A  fine  pen  for  fine  writing 

Few  manufacturers  succeed  ir 
ttfl  making  a  perfect  pen  as  tinea; 
Bfl  this,  as  the  proce96  of  slitting-  — 
gjpl  the  last  operation  of  manufac 
jfsfl  ture — damages  the  point  unles: 
la  great  care  is  exercised.  Thi 
pen  is  as  perfect  as  the  coarse; 
V  pens,  flexible  and  durable, -« 
triumph  of  pen  making. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

jjL 

E 

P| 

£ 

The  Stylus  Pen  “  S  ” 

L  A  smooth  Stub,  more 

Ji  flexible  than  the  Stylus 
Falcon,  No.  77.  Writers 

1  who  require  a  coarse 
p  pen  with  very  easy  ac- 
1  tion  find  the  “Stylus  S” 

I  exactly  suited  to  their 
p  needs. 

1 

75  cents  per  gross. 

c 

The  Stylus 

l  “  Celebrated  ”  C  Pen 

1  A  medium  fine  pen  for 

general  purposes.  The 

I  point  has  a  smooth  easy 
| '  action.  It  almost  writes 
|  by  itself.  ‘  ‘  Celebrated  ’ 

I  and  justly  so,  for  its 
i  many  merits. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

For  Sale  by  all  Stationer! 

or  sent  post-paid  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  makers 

Styles  &  Cash 

75-77  Eighth  Avenue 

302  West  Fourteenth  Stree 

New  York 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE  PLATES  OF  THE  FUTURE 

LUMIERE’S 


IS  SIGMA  BRAND,  fastest  in  the  world . 

GREEN  LABEL — Extra  rapid . 

YELLOW  LABEL — Medium. 

RED  LABEL — Slow. 

ORTHOCROMATIC  A — Sensitive  to  Green  and  Yellow. 

ORTHOCROMATIC  B — Sensitive  to  Yellow)  and  Red. 

PANCHROMATIC  C — Sensitive  to  Green ,  Yellow  and 
Red,  are  the  most  sensitive  to  red  manufactured. 

NON-HALATION  ORTHO — The  only  plate  on  the 
market  which  IS  all  its  name  signifies. 

We  especially  recommend  these  to  you. 

Lantern  Slide  and  Transparency  Plates. 

We  are  so  convinced  that  our  plates  will  merit  your 
FULL  approbation,  that  we  are  prepared  to  send 
you  a  free  sample  of  any  brand  you  might  desig¬ 
nate,  FOR  THE  ASKING.  Let  your  own  better 
judgment  guide  your  future  purchases. 

We  are  not  in  any  Trust. 


Lumiere  North  American  Co.,  Ltd. 

LYONS,  FRANCE  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  II  WEST  27th  STREET 

—  _ _ _  . 

- - - 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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ICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 


P 

HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


AT  AVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best 
results  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and 
means  -the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other 
mounting  can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting 
paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER, 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery'. 

A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars 

free  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  LONDON. 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  -  *  j  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  Street,  \  U.  S.  A. 


J.  F.  ADAMS, 

Successor  to  BUTTS  &  ADAMS, 


EXTRA !  EXTRA ! !  EXTRA ! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  12  Now 
Ready.  Do  not  purchase  un¬ 
til  you  have  seen  this  list. 

It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.  Y.  Camera  Exhange,  114  Eulton  5 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

457  and  459  Washington  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


for  acceptable  ideas. 

State  if  patented. 
THE  PATENT  RECORD, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


I  will  give  $50  in  cash 
for  instructions  for  the 
most  novel  use  to  be 
made  of  the 


“E.WI”  BluePrint  Powders 


10  cents  worth  will  give 
you  enough  to  experi¬ 
ment  with,  from 

STAMFORD,  CM. 


Or  From  Dealers. 


“Camerists’  Guide”  Free. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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The  DYNAR  LENS 


APERTURE  F  6. 


An  entirely  new  lens  of  high  speed,  sharp 
definition  and  excellent  covering  power. 
Made  specially  for  pocket  cameras,  fits 
directly  into  the  current  styles  of  shut¬ 
ters,  including  the  3a  Kodak  Auto 
Shutter. 


DYNAR 

FOR  3a  F.  P.  KODAK 

$25.00 

Price  includes  handsome  case  as  shown 
in  illustration. 


SOLD  AND  SENT  ON  TRIAL  BY  ALL 
DEALERS. 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  APPLY 

The  Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Co., 

157  West  123d  Street,  New  York. 


ND  HOW  IS  THE  BABY? 


W .  W.  Cowles 
From  A  m.  A  nnual  of  Photography , 

,  1905 


^  We  hope  to  make  its  acquaintance 
in  our  July  number.  The  time  for 
the  introduction  has  been  extended 
to  June  15th. 

^  Send  a  print  or  two  at  once,  from 
your  gallery  of  children,  as  we 


wish  to  make  the  July  competition 
for  the  “little  ones”  a  big  success.  The  prize  baby, 
you  know,  gets  Ten  Dollars. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 

..ROSS.. 


ROSS’ 

NEW  HOMOCENTRIC”  LENS 

A  zoneless  and  perfectly  corrected  anastigmatic  lens.  "Remarkable 
cohering  potver  ;  flatness  of  field ;  great  rapidity 
and  marvelous  definition. 

Before  PURCHASING  ELSEWHERE  write  for 
PAMPHLET  AND  PMCE  LIST,  FREE 

'RET'RESEflTA  TI  V£ 

SIMEON  TRENNER,  BM‘"  NEW  ‘YORK 

ROSS,  Ltd..  LONDON 

Sole  M  anufacturers  ( under  license )  for  the  "British  Empire  of  the  2^E1SS  LEff SES 


THE  DEER 
FAMILY  * 


By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
T.  S.  VAN  DYKE,  D.  G.  ELLIOT 
and  A.  J.  STONE 


Illustrated  by  Carl  "Rungius  and  others 


“  This  book  is  meant  for  the  lover  of  the  wild 
free ,  lonely'Jife  of  the  wilde<  ness." 

-THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  writes  on  the 
Deer  and  Antelope  of  North 
America.  He  thoroughly  believes 
in  the  life  of  the  open,  the  exposure,  the 
hard  work,  and  the  self-reliance  which 
go  with  big  game  hunting  as  of  the  great¬ 
est  value  in  counteracting  the  tendency 
to  softness  of  fibre  which  develops  in 
cities.  He  considers  going  after  the  game 
more  important  than  getting  it ;  he  names 
as  the  chief  attraction  in  the  chase  ‘‘the 
chance  to  be  in  the  wilderness ;  to  see  the 
sights  and  hear  the  sounds  of  wild  na¬ 
ture.”  Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  writes  on  the 
Deer  and  the  Elk  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  chapter  on  the  Caribou  is  written  by 
G.  S.  Elliot  and  the  volume  is  brought 
to  conclusion  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Stone’s  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  the  Moose. 

Fully  Illustrated,  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops,  12mo. 
$2.00  Net  (Postage,  21  cts.) 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

3ONI0N  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.’ 
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XXXI 


ATTRACTIVE  BOOKS  and  PICTURES 


OLD  MASTERS  AND  NEW 

By  Kenyon  Cox.  A  series  of  essays  in  Art  Criticism,  covering  the  field  from  the 
Renaissance  down,  and  full  of  suggestion  and  point.  $1.50  net;  postage  extra. 

THE  CANTERBURY  TALES 

By  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  A  prose  version,  for  modern  readers,  by  Percy  McKaye, 
author  of  “The  Canterbury  Pilgrims.”  Illustrations  in  color  by  Walter 
Appleton  Clark.  $2.50  net. 

PICTURES  BY  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS 

Reproductions  of  Mr.  Watts’  most  famous  pictures,  with  accompanying  extracts  from 
English  verse  and  prose.  4to,  in  box,  $5.00. 

SOME  ARTISTIC  PORTFOLIOS 

“A  Portfolio  of  Real  Children.”  By  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  $3.00.  “A  Portfolio  of 
Paul  Helleu’s  Drawings,”  $3.00.  “A  New  Portfolio  of  Paul  Helleu’s  Drawings,” 
$3.00.  “Thomas  Mitchell  Peirce  Portfolio,”  $3.00. 

Send  for  attracti-Oc  illustrated  Catalogue. 


FOX,  DUFFIELD  (Si  COMPANY 

the  international  quarterly  36  East  21st  Street,  New  York 


HE  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
iMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER 

REPRESENTS  THE  BEST  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


ubscription  $1.00  per  year ,  or  Sample  Copy 
10  cents  from  your  dealer ,  or 

R0FESSI0NAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 
UBLISHING  COMPANY 

220  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

— 


THE  PERFECT  TRIMMER  AT  LAST 


The  20th  Century  Ball-Bearing  Trimmer. 

Price  with  10  extra  wheels,  $1.50. 

Mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

WILLIAM  H.  MURPHY  &  CO., 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times. 
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The  Photo=Engravers’  Machinery 

built  by  John  Royle  <5c  Sons,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work 
rapidly  and  well ;  is  simple  and  easy  to 
handle,  and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 
We  have  large  and  small  machines  for 
large  and  small  plants.  ------ 


™LE  PERFECT  PHOTOS  51 


GASLIGHT  and  SUNLIGHT. 


SEND  50  CTS .  FOR  THE 

NEW  SIMPLEX  EXPOSURE  METER, 


fully  guaranteed;  all  exposures  under  all  conditions 
determined  in  3  to  10  seconds.  Entirely  new  idea. 
Purely  Mechanical.  A  child  can  use  it.  It  saves 
plates  and  time.  It  takes  into  account  all  conditions 
of  light  automatically;  the  time  of  day,  the  sky,  clouds, 
etc.  The  exposure  is  given  in  all  the  F  and  Uni¬ 
form  Stops  simultaneously.  Meters  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval  for  2  weeks  if  desired  upon  receipt  of  postal 
card.  THE  KNOWLToN  CQi 


WOONSOCKET.  R.  I. 


ILLUSTRATED 
ARTISTIC  ENCYCLOPCEDIA 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  <>f  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature  with  living  models. 

Illustrated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  4i Le  Photogramme/' 

17  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


JAPAN 


Unmounted  Photos  and  Colortype  Post-Ca: 
of  Japanese  Temples.  Women,  scenery  a 
Street  Scenes,  all  beautifully  colored  in 
style  for  which  Japan's  fame  is  world-wide,  sent  to  any  addx 
upon  receipt  of  Money  Order  for  price  stated,  U.  S.  currency 


Cabinet  Size  Photos,  35c.  per  doz.,  $2.50  per  100 
8x  10  Size  Photos,  $1  50  per  doz.,  10.00  per  100 
Colortype  Post-Cards,  35c.  per  doz.,  2.50  per  100 

Post  Cards  stamped,  mailed  ai.d  addressed  separately,  2  < 
each  extra. 


K.  J.  H.  MITTWER.  YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN 


Acme  Amateur  Rotaru  Burnisher. 

FULL  NICKEL  FINISH. 

8^  in.  with  Oil  or  Gas  Heater,  $4.50. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


STERE0PT1C0N 


Wc  handle  a  complete  Line 
of  these  Goods  and  Supplies 


Our  1904  Catalogue  shows  th 


as  well  as  a  complete  line  of  the  finest  PHOTOGRAPH 

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES.  We  send  you  this  lit 
book  free,  at  your  request.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without 

JAS.  H.  SMITH  &  CO. ,350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 


NOTHING  TEAS  HEARD  IN  THER®M  SAVE  Tffl  HOMING  PEN  OF  THE  STRIPLING 


IT  WAS’NT  A5TYLUS  0RY00  COOLD’NT  HAVE  HEARD  IT 


THE 

STYLUS  REP 

A  sample  package  sent  free  bv 
mail  on  receipt  of  request  by 

STYLES  &  CASH 

Nos.  75-77  Eighth  Avenu 
302  West  Fourteenth  Stre< 
NEW  YORK 
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ANSCO 

Non-Curling 


A  NSC  O 

DAYLIGHT  LOADING 

FILM 

ON  -  CURLING 
ON  -  HALATION 
ON  -  ELECTRIC 


ANSCO  are  the  only  FILMS  manufactured 
which  are  ready  prepared  for  MACHINE 
DEVELOPMENT. 

No  skill  is  required  to  obtain  perfect  nega¬ 
tives  with  ANSCO  FILM. 

Their  greater  latitude  in  EXPOSURE  and 
DEVELOPMENT  insures  satisfactory  results 
under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  light. 

ADAPTED  FOR  USE  IN  ALL  FILM  CAMERAS 
EVERY  ROLL  IS  GUARANTEED 

The  ANTHONY  &SCOVILL  CO. 

New  York  City  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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E.SCHERING,— 
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fiSQKiEiET 

SSBlSiSi 
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OF  THE  GERMAN  PHARMACOPOEIA.  ^ 

See  thaJ  yovi  get  the  Genuine  MSCHER.ING  S.M 

EXCELLED  BY  NONE. 


SEND  ORDERS  TO  YOUR  DEALERS. 


The  Newest  Joy 
in  Photography 


.Just  to  "show  you"  a 
sample  print. 
Postpaid  for  25  cents. 


THE  SENSATION  OF  THE  HOUR. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  WHICH  YIELDS. 


Sample  dozen  packages 
with  sample  pi  ctvire 
a.rvd  servsitizer,  post¬ 
paid,  4x  5  or  sma.ller, 
$1.00,  5x7  $1.50. 


PRINTS  IN  COLOR  OF  NATURE  from  an  ordin- 

— - -  ary  landscape 

negative  with  one  printing  and  one  development.  Prints 
developed  in  water.  No  special  apparatus. 

To  be  had  at  all  live  dealers. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  got  it,  write  us. 

HOWE  &  HALL,  88-90  Lake  St..  Chicago- 
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Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Trees 

BY  J.  HORACE  MCFARLAND 

- - -  '■  -  —  ■  ~  ' 


An  Avenue  of  White  Fines 


Profusely  illustrated  from  unusually  fine  photographs,  taken 
by  the  author,  of  trees,  blossoms,  fruit  and  leaves 

“  Gaze  at  1  The  Swamp  White  Oak  in  Early  Spring',1  saunter  down  ‘An  Avenue  of  White  Pines,’ 
contemplate  the  framework  of  ‘The  Swamp  White  Oak  in  Winter,’  examine  the  quality  of  the  leaves  and 
acorns  of  the  English  oak,  that  stand  out  from  the  page  crisp  and  clear  as  frcm  the  hand  of  a  master 
worker  in  antique  bronze,  or  marvel  at  the  haze  of  citron-gold  bloom  that  envelopes  the  Norway  maple 
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EY  THE 

Among  the  many  interesting 
processes  in  photography, 
the  one  least  practised  is, 
l  perhaps,  composite  photog¬ 
raphy — that  is,  the  blending 
several  images  of  a  similar  type  into 
te  negative,  producing  a  print  shovv- 
g  the  predominant  features  of  all  the 
imary  images. 

Multiple  or  composite  photography 
hieved  considerable  publicity  some 
ars  ago  by  the  publishing  of  some 
mposite  photographs  of  the  graduat- 
g  classes  of  several  of  the  American 
diversities,  but  has  never  come  into 
y  general  use,  owing  probably  to  the 
-k  of  the  commercial  value  of  the 
kits,  and  the  difficulties  attendant 
successful  results. 

Mr.  Kitchell’s  Madonna,  achieved 
ier  a  long  series  of  experiments  and 
^appointments,  is  truly  an  addition  to 
3  art  treasures  of  the  world,  and  the 
gin  of  the  idea,  and  how  this  idea 
lS  followed  up  and  carried  out  to  a 
-cessful  realization  is  mostinteresting. 
fifteen  years  or  so  ago,  Mr.  Kitchell 
s  seeking  health  in  the  land  of  per- 
tual  sunshine — that  glorious  Colorado 
mtry  where  every  breath  is  an  inspi- 
mn,  and  one  is  amply  satisfied  with 
;  joy  of  existence — truly  the  place 
the  birth  of  so  magnificent  an  idea, 
^ing  along  the  edge  of  the  foothills 
the  early  morning  light,  the  multi- 
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colored  hues  of  the  beautiful  moun¬ 
tains,  changing  ever  in  tone  as  the 
rising  sun  bathed  them  with  its  rays, 
his  thoughts  turned  naturally  to  the 
creation  of  the  beautiful.  Following 
this  trend  of  thought  came  the  idea  of 
making  a  composite  photograph  of  the 
always  beautiful,  mystical  Madonna,  the 
theme  of  so  many  of  the  old  masters. 
Determined  in  realizing  this  inspiration, 
he  proceeded  with  the  collection  of  the 
necessarv  material,  the  collecting  re- 
quiring  several  years  and  necessitating 
two  trips  to  Europe. 

Finally  the  material  was  all  collected, 
and  then  began  the  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  necessarv  to  the  successful  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  composite. 

Photography  was  the  only  agent  that 
could  be  used  to  correctly  summarize 
the  work  of  the  many  hundred  artists. 
By  the  application  of  special  orthochro- 
matized  plates,  lenses  of  Jena  glass  and 
a  most  ingenious  apparatus  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  correct  juxtaposition  of  the 
orbital,  nasal  and  labial  lines  the  var¬ 
ious  necessary  negatives  were  made. 

It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  make 
a  number  of  negatives  from  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  a  similar  class,  each  picture 
of  a  class  being  photographed  suc¬ 
cessively  on  a  plate  that  became  the 
composite  negative  of  its  group, 
each  class  being  similarly  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  prints  from  each  nega- 
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tive  thus  obtained  affording  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  final  composite  nega¬ 
tive  from  which  the  Kitchell  composite 
Madonna  is  the  direct  print. 

It  is  well  known  to  art  students 
that  several  paintings  of  Mary  are 
credited  to  the  disciple  St.  Luke,  who  we 
are  reasonably  assured,  was  versatile  in 
his  gifts,  being  a  painter  as  well  as  phy¬ 
sician,  et  cetera.  And  out  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  paintings  of  the  Virgin  attrib¬ 
uted  to  his  hand  the  one  now  in  Santa 
Maria  Maggiori  seems  more  likely  to  be 
veritable  and  to  have  been  painted 
directly  from  life.  It  is  decidedly  By¬ 
zantine  in  its  suggestion,  and  it  is  in 
accord  with  written  descriptions  quoted. 

The  Council  at  Ephesus  in  the  year 
431  A.  D.  defined  the  manner  in  which 
the  Madonna  was  to  be  represented  in 
art.  The  ecclesiastical  historian,  Nece- 
phorus  Calixtus,  writing  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  avers  that  he  found  in 
the  works  of  a  very  early  writer  named 
Ephiphenus  the  following  description  : 
“  She  was  of  middle  height,  in  manner 
calm  and  serene,  never  gay  nor  troubled. 
Her  complexion  recalled  the  color  of 
ripe  wheat ;  her  beautiful  and  animated 
eyes  were  brown,  almost  of  the  shade 
of  olive  oil,  while  her  regularly  arched 
eyebrows  were  of  dense  black.  Her 
slightly  parted  lips  always  breathed  a 
gentle  sweetness,  which  gave  grace  to 
all  she  said.  He  face  was  neither  long 
nor  round,  but  oval  ;  her  hands  lon<r 
and  delicate,  with  taper  fingers.” 

Another  description  by  Cadrenus  tal¬ 
lies  almost  exactly  with  the  foregoing. 
In  the  catacombs  of  Santa  Priscila  is  a 
very  ancient  seated  picture  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  similarly  described,  and  “  her 
head  partially  covered  with  a  short  light 
veil.” 

It  is  a  matter  of  curious  interest  that 
the  composite  Madonna  answers  so  well 
all  these  early  descriptions  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  the  Virgin. 

1  he  order  in  which  the  successive  pic- 
tui  es  were  exposed  in  the  composite  pho¬ 


tographic  work  has  little  or  no  sig 
cance.  It  is  the  allotted  time  that  < 
is  given  to  make  its  impress  on  the 
plate,  or  perhaps,  to  state  it  more 
actly,  the  amount  of  light  cor 
through  the  lens  that  was  allowed  t( 
compose  the  salts  of  silver  upon 
plate.  In  the  exact  work  of  registe 
the  features  or  reconciling  them  to 
horizontals  and  perpendiculars,  it 
surprising  to  learn  how  many  of 
faces  of  the  Madonna  as  painted  b> 
old  masters  were  out  of  drawing, 
from  the  records  that  showed  which  1 
from  living  models  and  which  were 
the  conclusion  is  that  more  symm 
prevailed  in  those  that  were  pr 
ideal  than  those  that  were  the  so-c; 
portrait  Madonnas. 

There  is  room  for  considerable  s 
ulation  as  to  what  individual  Mad< 
the  Composite  most  resembles,  w 
might  be  another  way  of  trying  t< 
termine  which  were  most  dominar 
preserved  more  or  less  intact  thei 
dividualities  during  the  process  of  at 
ilation,  the  Composite  submerging  t 
perhaps,  which  had  in  their  compos 
more  units  of  the  median  exan 
Archbishop  Corrigan  said  that  toh 
suggested  more  the  Madonna  d< 
Sistro. 

To  Mr.  Kitchell  it  more  strongly 
gests  the  beauty  types  of  Botticelli 
Castelfranco  by  Giorgione,  the  Si 
by  Raphael,  Bellini,  Velasquez, 
nard,  Murillo,  and  one  by  an  unki 
Flemish  master — in  somewhat  the  < 
named. 

Profiles  were  not  used.  En  face  \ 
were  used  exclusively  except  in 
possible  instances  where  two  gene 
similar  faces  in  three-quarters 
one  showing  the  left,  the  other  the 
side,  were  merged  in  one.  Thu! 
done  once,  as  in  the  case  of  Ti 
Madonna  and  Child  and  Nic 
Poussin’s,  although  it  is  not  absol 
certain  at  this  writing  that  they 
included. 
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The  most  familiar  Madonnas  blended 
m  the  Kitchell  Composite  are  : 


Raphael . Madonna  in  the  Meadow 

Sistine 

Candelabra 

Cowper’s 

Murillo . Education  of  the  Virgin 

Immaculate  Conception 
Madonna  and  Child 

Reubens . Madonna  and  Child 

.  an  Dyke . Holy7  Family 

lichael  Angelo . Madonna  and  In  fant  Christ 

tembrandt .  Holy  Family 

lolbein  . M.  Meyer  Family 

'orreggio . Madonna  de  la  Scala 

Dresden  Gallery 
uovanni  Bellini. . .  .San  Zaccari 

ocobo  Bellini . Venice  Academy 

’erugino .  In  Vatican 

iorgione . Castel  franco 

otticelli . Sandro,  National  Gallery, 

London 

el  Saito . del  San  F'rencesci 

alma  Vecchio . Santa  Conversazione 

eronese . V  enice  Academy 

ioretto . In  Glory 

antarini .  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family 

nnibale  Carracci. .  Madonna  of  the  Cherries 

ignard . Madonna  of  the  Grapes 

pagnoletto . Adoration  of  the  Magi 

ouet  . Infant  Jesus  and  St.  John 


ndrea  Mantegna.  .Virgin  and  Child  and 

Throne 

L1*n* . . With  St.  Barbara  and  St. 

Anthony 

Jigi  Vivarini . In  Ridentore  Church 

Works  that  have  assisted  in  compila¬ 
ble  et  cetera,  to  which  students  might 
h  directed  : 


telle  M.  Hurll. . .  .The  Madonna  in  Art 

;  -Suitor . The  Evolution  of  the  Ma¬ 

donna 

igene  Muntz . Raphael 

valucci  et  Moli- 

lier . Les  Dell  Robbia 

rl  Karvey . Guide  to  Painting  of 

Florence 

fle^ . Critical  Studies  of  Italian 

Masters 

gler . Hand  Book  of  Italian 

Schools 

Symonds . Renaissance  in  Italy 

ywe  and  Cavalca- 


*elle . History  of  Painting  in 

Italy 

V’  Anna  Jameson.  1  he  Legends  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna 

C  to  studies  by  Walter  H.  Pater,  C.  C.  Per- 
1  s  and  the  standard  text  books. 


Ptom  the  final  composite  print  was 
made  an  oil  painting,  life  size,  by  Elliott 
Daingerfield  (American  Academy),  cer¬ 
tainly  the  greatest  American  painter  of 
Madonnas,  and  who  thus  wrote  of  his 
part  in  the  work  :  The  painting  will 
be  found  to  contain  every  line  and 
lineament  of  the  composite  blend.  I 
saw  the  mystery  which  lay  beneath  line 
and  plane,  and  this  is  what  I  tried  to 
preserve  and  intensify  by  a  little  surer 
placing  of  line  and  subtlety  of  model- 
ing.  It  has  been  an  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  work  for  me,  and  I  have  learned 
much  in  painting  it,  and  apart  from  my 
personal  connection,  it  has,  I  think,  a 
face  at  once  beautifully  dignified  and 
winsome —  noble  and  yet  gentleness 
itself,  with  loftiness,  strength  and  pa¬ 
tient  endurance,”  etc. 

A  third  stage  in  the  development  of 
this  remarkable  picture  to  an  absolutely 
comprehensive  point  was  the  invention 
of  a  method  of  copying  it  that  would 
bring  out  its  mystical  and  spirituelle 
qualities  to  a  degree  that  no  existing" 
process  had  done  hitherto,  and  this  was 
accomplished  in  the  so-called  “Glow- 
print  method,”  the  effect  of  which  can 
not  be  adequately  described — it  has  to 
be  seen. 

The  fourth  stage  was  in  a  final  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  composite  image  itself, 
which  lay  more  in  the  careful  grading 
of  reflected  densities  so  that  the  more 
subtle  modeling  values  would  be  pre¬ 
served  where  the  light  filters  through 
the  translucent  medium  which  bears 
the  image. 

From  whatever  standpoint  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  viewed,  whether  historical,  reli¬ 
gious  or  artistic,  it  is  the  one  in  its  very 
nature  that  appeals  to  all  classes  and 
conditions;  the  learned  and  the  un¬ 
learned  are  neither  superior  nor  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  spell  of  its  charm,  and  expo¬ 
nents  of  all  the  schools  of  painting 
have  poured  out  their  very  souls  and 
given  of  their  best  in  this  picturing  of 
perfect  womanhood. 
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No  other  subject  ever  commanded  the 
same  expenditure  of  effort  by  the  gifted 
among-  mankind. 

One  need  not  be  a  Christian  to  re¬ 
spect  and  revere  the  ideal  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  so  lofty  and  beautiful  a  motive; 
to  devout  the  significance  is  sovereign; 
to  others  it  means  the  the  dignity  and 
holy  office  of  motherhood  in  its  highest 
exalt  ment. 

From  the  Artistic  Standpoint  it  com¬ 
bines  the  rare  beauty  of  masterpieces 
by  the  best  painters  of  three  hundred 
years — a  concentration  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  work  of  such  artists  as  Giotto, 
Botticelli,  Georgione,  Bellini,  del  Sarto, 
Correggio,  Veronese,  Rubens,  Murillo, 
Mignard,  Bouguereau,  Raphael,  etc. 
The  wealth  of  their  genius  summed  in 
one  total. 


[JuiA 

From  the  Scientific  Standpoint  in  its 
method  of  production  it  stands  alont 
among  art  treasures;  nothing  like  it 
exists  in  the  history  of  art;  it  depended 
not  on  the  skill  or  personal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  copier,  but  upon  the  faithful 
mediums  of  light  and  lens— more  accu¬ 
rate  than  any  human  eye  or  hand 

All  in  all,  this  picture  so  strangely 
created,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  in  existence. 

We  regret  very  much  that  the  half¬ 
tone  method  of  reproduction  fails  to  dc 
justice  to  this  wonderful  work,  and  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  our  readers  will  find  the 
opportunity  to  view  the  beautiful  Ma¬ 
donna  as  represented  by  the  “  Glowprint 
method,”  then  they  will  be  able  to  fully 
appreciate  the  service  to  art  lovers  ren¬ 
dered  by  James  Gray  Kitchell. 


“FAST  ASLEEP.” 


By  E.  B.  Beasley. 


STUDY  OF  A  HEAD. 


By  Meredith  Janvier. 


PORTRAIT. 


By  Meredith  Janvier. 


MEREDITH  JANVIER  AND  HIS  WORK. 
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MEREDITH  JANVIER  AND  HIS  WORK. 


T  takes  courage  both  moral  and 
physical  to  abandon  a  lucrative 
profession,  even  if  it  is  distaste¬ 
ful,  to  embrace  one  more  to  your 
liking,  with  the  knowledge  that 
ts  financial  returns  are  uncertain. 
Meredith  Janvier  prac- 
iced  law  successfully, 
md  incidentally  ama- 
eur  photography.  To 
||l  man  of  his  tempera- 
nent  there  could  be 
out  one  result  from 
:his  combination,  and 
low  Mr.  Janvier  has 
abandoned  Blackstone 
and  his  musty  tomes  for 
the  lens  and  other  in¬ 
cidentals  of  the  photog- 
rapher.  Mr.  Janvier  had 
ideas  of  his  own  and 
proceeded  to  carry  them 
out  regardless  of  the 
sceptical  remarks  of  his 
friends  as  to  the  success  of  his  project. 

First  there  must  be  the  studio,  con¬ 
structed  on  lines  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  conventional  “  operating  room.” 

No  skylight,  no  painted  backgrounds, 
no  head-rests  or  other  instruments  of 
torture  ;  just  a  comfortable,  restful 


Portrait 

Meredith  Janvier. 


place,  filled  with  carefully  chosen  fur¬ 
niture  and  the  walls  covered  with  pic¬ 
tures  artistic  and  interesting.  Three 
large  windows  close  together  furnish 
the  illumination  necessary,  and  one  is 
not  forced  to  “look  pleasant”  when 

the  crucial  moment 
arrives. 

Mr. Janvier  also  makes 
a  specialty  of  home  por¬ 
traiture,  and  a  trunk 
containing  all  necessary 
apparatus  stands  ready 
in  the  corner  for  such 
calls.  All  of  his  por¬ 
traits  evidence  careful 
thought  and  his  desire 
to  bring  out  the  person¬ 
ality  of  his  sitter. 

Although  of  the  new 
school,  he  is  not  an  ex¬ 
tremist,  and  realizes 
that  in  order  to  succeed 
he  must  subject  his  own 
ideas  to  the  demands  of  the  purchasing 
public. 

We  are  pleased  to  reproduce  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Janvier  and  also  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  his  work  We  only  wish  we 
could  also  include  a  view  of  his  cosey 
Baltimore  studio. 


By  Mesny. 


A  LITTLE  GIRL 


By  Meredith  Janvier 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER.  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 


{  In  Six  Parts.) 

PART  VI. 


A  S  I  review  in  my  mind’s  eye 
/\  the  experiences  I  have  had, 
/  \  I  find  those  whieh  are  de- 

/  %  serving- notice  by  themselves 

are  few  and  far  between.  A 
host  of  little  stories  come  to  mind,  some 
pointless,  if  cold  at  length,  others  inter¬ 
esting  only  for  some  peculiar  touch  of 
human  nature,  or  as  an  example  of  the 
devious  ways  and  means  sometimes 
used  to  get  a  result. 

The  newspaper  photographer  is  some¬ 
times  called  upon  to  act  as  a  private 
photographer  by  some  one  who  has  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  paper,  or,  in  his  spare 
hours,  in  his  private  capacity.  Some¬ 
times  he  is  sent  for  in  a  hurry,  with  no 
erfand  stated,  only  to  find  he  has  made 
a  monkey  run. 

I  recall  one  such  case,  when  I  received 
a  hurry  order  at  noontime  by  telephone, 
to  come  immediately  with  outfit  to  num¬ 
ber  so-and-so  Blank  Street.  Now,  this 
number  was  the  residence  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  statesman,  who  had  been  quite 
ill  for  some  days.  I  had  been  so  occu¬ 
pied  with  other  things  that  I  had  not 
kept  track  of  his  health,  and  supposed, 
when  I  received  the  message,  that  he 
was  either  very  ill  and  his  family 
wanted  a  photo,  or  that  he  was  dead 
and  a  post-mortem  picture  was  wanted. 

I  took  a  cab  and  made  all  possible 
speed  to  the  house.  When  I  arrived 

Mrs.  -  met  me  in  the  hall,  tears 

rolling  down  her  cheek. 

“  How  is  he  ?  ”  were  the  tactless  words 
which  I  managed  to  utter. 

“  Oh,”  she  cried,  “  he  is  dead,  quite 
dead  ;  he  must  have  been  poisoned  ! 
and  I  haven’t  a  single  picture  of  him, 
and  I  thought  as  my  husband  had  been 


of  use  to  you,  you  wouldn’t  mind  tak¬ 
ing  a  picture  for  me,  and  then  I  wouldn’t 
have  to  call  in  a  stranger.” 

I  was  dumbfounded,  of  course,  but  a 
newspaperman  is  not  supposed  to  show 
his  feelings,  and  I  merely  expressed  my 
willingness  to  serve  her,  and  was  going 
on  to  express  my  regret,  when  1  saw  she 
had  turned  away  and  was  beckoning  me 
to  follow.  She  led  the  way  upstairs  into 
what  I  afterwards  heard  was  her  bed¬ 
room,  and  there,  lying  in  state  on  a  sofa 
pillow,  was  the  ugliest  pug-dog  I  ever 
saw!  He  was  stone  dead  and  cold,  and  his 
mistress  wept  bitterly  as  she  contem¬ 
plated  the,  to  her,  lovely  features  of  her 
dead  pet. 

Well,  my  first  impulse  was  to  laugh, 
my  second  to  get  mad  and  leave,  and 
my  third,  on  which  I  acted,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  For  I  remembered  that  this 
was  a  woman  in  real  distress,  for  all  she 
was  so  foolish,  and  as  her  husband  evi¬ 
dently  wasn't  dead,  or  she  woiddn’t 
make  so  much  fuss  about  a  dog,  my 
policy  was  not  to  allow  her  to  know 
the  mistake  under  which  I  labored  ; 
moreover,  she  needed  help  to  get  her 
picture,  and  it  was  the  least  any  gentle¬ 
man  could  do  to  help  her  out,  however 
much  he  might  anathematize  her  for 
using  up  valuable  time,  to  himself.  So 
I  gravely  took  several  pictures  of  the 
poor  little  beast  and  went  my  way.  I 
sent  her  a  lot  of  finished  prints  imme¬ 
diately  ;  1  did  not  expect  to  hear  from 
her  soon,  as  I  learned  at  the  office  that 
her  husband  had  gone  to  the  seaside  to 
o-gt  well,  and  that  she  had  followed  him 
immediately. 

In  a  week,  however,  I  received  a  note 
from  him  asking  me  for  my  bill.  I  re- 
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plied  that  I  could  make  no  charge,  as  I 
had  been  paid  for  my  time  by  the  paper, 
and  that,  anyway,  I  wasn’t  a  photog¬ 
rapher  of  animals,  but  that  if  the  pic¬ 
tures  had  been  a  pleasure  to  Mrs. - 

I  was  repaid.  To  which  I  received  in 
reply  an  invitation  to  lunch  with  Mr. 
- ,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  after¬ 
noon,  and  made  a  good  friend,  who  has 
often  been  of  service  to  me.  I  don’t 
wish  to  encourage  animal  crime,  but  1 
have  often  wanted  to  do  something  for 
whoever  it  was  that  poisoned  that  dog  ! 

I  have  had  considerable  experience 
doing  free  lance  work — that  is,  not  being 
regularly  employed  by  a  newspaper,  but 
taking  commissions  from  any  source 
from  which  I  could  obtain  them,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  getting  up  feature  photo¬ 
graphs  and  stories  and  disposing  of  them 
in  the  regular  market.  This  variety  of 
work  is  decidedly  more  interesting  and 
easier  than  regular  staff  work,  but  it  is 
also  less  exciting.  Just  the  same,  some 
peculiar  situations  sometimes  crop  up, 
which  mean  the  exercise  of  consider¬ 
able  ingenuity  to  get  through.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  feat  of  photographing 
anything  which  the  owners  do  not  want 
photographed. 

Every  four  years  there  is  held  in 
Washington  City  an  Inaugural  Ball, 
usually  in  the  Pension  office.  Every 
one  connected  with  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  is  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  the  big  particular  It  on  which 
the  whole  show  depends.  To  give  point 
to  this  self-deception,  the  public  is  in¬ 
vited  to  notice  them  by  a  series  of  petty 
rules  and  regulations  which  would  drive 
any  one  but  a  newspaper  man  to  de¬ 
lirium  tremens.  Among  these  fool  reg¬ 
ulations  is  one,  invariably  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ball  Committee,  that 
no  photographs  of  the  decorated  hall 
shall  be  made  until  the  ball  is  over. 
Then,  there  is  always  a  relaxation  of 
this  rule  in  favor  of  some  one  with  a 
pull,  who  usually  fondly  imagines  he 
has  the  rest  of  us  “  skinned  to  death.” 


Now,  this  last  inauguration  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  I  wouldn’t  handle  the  ball, 
the  ball-room,  or  anything  connected 
with  it,  for  merely  personal  reasons,  so 
I  wasn’t  worried,  one  way  or  another. 
But  a  friend  of  mine  had  several  orders 
which  he  wanted  to  fill  and  couldn’t  get 
in.  He  came  to  me  to  make  a  plan.  I 
had  him  go  to  one  of  the  sub-contractors 
whom  I  knew,  and  by  the  gentle  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  little  metal  he  received  per¬ 
mission  to  enter  the  building  in  the 
guise  of  one  of  this  contractor’s  work 
men.  Now,  everything  would  seem 
easy,  but  no  workman  operates  a  cam¬ 
era.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
workman  from  carrying  around  a  large 
box,  wrapped  up  with  brown  paper,  tied 
with  cord  and  stamped  with  a  lot  of 
postage  stamps,  however.  And  if  there 
happened  to  be  a  torn  hole  in  one  end 
of  this  box,  who  would  imagine  there 
was  a  camera  under  the  hole?  The 
camera  was  focused  on  infinitely, 
stopped  dovYn,  plate  holder  inserted, 
slide  drawn,  and  in  fact  made  all  ready 
for  the  exposure  before  my  friend  left 
home.  Tied  up  as  described  it  looked 
innocent  enough.  When  fie  went  into 
the  building  he  proceeded  to  the  second 
gallery,  laid  his  box  on  the  broad  marble 
balustrade,  pointed  towards  the  hall, 
and  tore  off  the  paper  covering  the  lens 
beneath.  Another  hole  punched  through 
the  top  gave  access  to  a  pencil,  with 
which  the  shutter  release  was  touched, 
and  then  he  had  only  to  stand  still  for 
ten  minutes  and  see  that  no  one 
monkeyed  with  the  box.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  pencil  was  again  punched 
through  the  top,  and  the  two  holes 
closed  with  a  little  gummed  paper. 
After  which  he  came  back  to  me,  and 
together  we  developed  the  5x7  plate. 
It  was  a  corking  good  negative,  and  en¬ 
largements  of  it  appeared  in  several 
papers,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the 
man  who  had  the  local  option  on  the 
thing.  The  Committee  ?  They  never 
said  a  word  that  I  know  of  ;  their  rule 
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was  made  to  satisfy  self-importance, 
and  that  it  was  broken  mattered  to  them 
not  at  all,  as  long  as  it  wasn’t  broken 
publicly. 

Public  men  who  object  to  being 
photographed  are  sometimes  taken  by 
getting  them  into  some  kind  of  a  con¬ 
veyance,  an  automobile  by  preference, 
and  arranging  that  the  route  they  will 
follow  falls  conveniently  for  the  photog¬ 
rapher.  One  well  known  newspaper 
photographer  of  Washington  frequently 
gets  good  pictures  in  this  way  :  he  will 
invite  his  victim,  through  another  man, 
who  is  connected  with  an  automobile 
house,  to  take  a  ride  to  show  him  what 
the  machine  will  do.  It  is  explained 
that  no  salesman  will  worry  him  after¬ 
wards,  but  that  it  is  desired  simply  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  machine. 
If  he  bites,  the  date  is  made  and  Mr. 
Photographer  has  two  or  three  men 
stationed  so  that  good  pictures  can  be 
taken.  The  auto  runs  slowly  past  these 
stations,  or  stops  altogether  So  when 
you  see  a  picture  of  Senatorso-and-soand 

Minister  Blankski  in  a - automobile, 

you  may  well  wonder  if  they  are  owners 
or  merely  victims  of  a  cheap  little  plot. 
Hardly  a  public  man  of  importance 
who  has  not  been  photographed  in  an 
automobile,  yet  comparatively  few  own 
them. 

The  newspaper  photographer  who  is 
ingenious  and  capable  in  devising  means 
to  overcome  difficulties,  will  get  in  at 
the  finish  ahead  of  his  competitors.  I 
remember  the  one  occasion  when  I  had 
to  make  a  camera  out  of  nothing,  with 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  although  of 
pecuniary  profit  there  was  none.  I  was 
travelling  out  west,  on  business,  and 
had  resolved  I  would  give  myself  a  rest 
from  lens  and  plate,  so  I  packed  my 
little  camera  up  in  my  trunk.  I  had  a 
few  rolls  of  film  in  my  hand  grip.  Well, 
we  ran  into  a  wash-out,  and  had  the 
prospect  of  being  delayed  several  hours. 
About  this  time  a  freight  came  along 
and  piled  up  in  the  dirt  and  matters 


were  still  further  complicated  by  a  snow¬ 
fall.  I  fumed  and  fretted  for  a  while 
and  then  bought  a  box  of  cigars  from 
the  train  boy.  I  next  borrowed  a  blan¬ 
ket  from  the  porter  and  also  some  tacks 
and  a  hammer.  I  went  into  the  lava¬ 
tory  of  the  sleeper,  made  all  dark,  pin¬ 
ned  a  section  of  my  film  to  one  end  of 
the  cigar  box,  punched  a  hole  with  a 
pin  in  the  other,  nailed  down  the  lid, 
wrapped  the  whole  up  in  a  towel  and 
went  forth.  Selecting  a  convenient  pile 
of  ties  for  a  tripod  I  laid  the  box  on  it. 
pointed  the  pin  hole  at  the  wreck,  took 
my  finger  off  the  hole  and  gave  a  twenty 
second  exposure.  Ten  times  I  flew 
in  and  out  of  the  lavatory  and  really 
succeeded  in  getting  half-a-dozen  pass¬ 
able  pictures  of  the  wreck.  These  I 
managed  to  dispose  of  by  wire  to  the 
editor  of  the  biggest  daily  in  the  next 
large  town,  and  he  wired  me  favorable 
terms.  I  live  some  fifteen  hundred 
miles  from  him,  however,  and  for  some 
reason  or  other  I  have  never  been  able 
to  collect  !  Once  in  a  while  you  meet 
with  a  man  and  a  paper  like  that,  but 
rarely  when  you  have  gone  to  so  much 
trouble  to  get  the  pictures.  Asa  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  labor  was  its  own 
reward,  and  I  have  never  regretted 
learning  how  to  make  a  pin-hole  camera 
of  a  cigar  box  and  a  pin.  At  the  same 
time,  I  prefer,  when  I  have  any  choice* 
to  be  paid  for  my  work. 

On  looking  back  over  these  six  papers 
I  have  written,  I  am  afraid  I  have  given 
the  idea  that  a  newspaper  photographer 
has  one  grand,  sweet  song  of  a  time, 
and  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  go  and 
photograph  what  the  editor  wants.  In 
a  way,  this  latter  assertion  is  so,  but  only 
in  a  way.  It  is  easy  enough  to  set  a 
camera  up  in  front  of  something  that 
can’t  get  away  and  for  which  no  permit 
is  required  and  get  a  picture.  When  the 
editor  tells  you  to  get  a  certain  picture* 
but  does  not  say  how,  and  you  have  to 
chase  a  man  or  a  document  for  a  week 
or  two,  only  to  meet  with  a  refusal  in 
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the  end,  you  learn  bow  heart-breaking 
newspaper  photography  can  be  on 
occasions. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  the  rewards 
of  the  business  are  greater  than  in  the 
majority  of  other  branches  of  photo¬ 
graphic  work,  and  certainly  your  news¬ 
paper  photographer  has  at  all  times  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  into  the  ranks 
of  newspaper  work  proper  if  he  only 


[July 

shows  an  aptitude  for  the  work.  As  a 
photographer  he  must  be  expert  first, 
then  cool,  nervy  and  able  to  contrive, 
all  of  which  are  essential  qualities  for 
any  branch  of  newspaper  work.  But 
photography  develops  a  “  nose  for 
news,”  a  newspaper  man’s  best  asset, 
quicker  than  anything  else,  and,  as  such, 
is  a  valuable  training  for  the  embryo  re¬ 
porter,  editor,  and  possibly  publisher. 


SWANS  IN  CENTRAL  PARK,  N.  Y. 


By  John  H.  Blackwood. 


PORTRAIT. 


By  Meredith  Janvier. 


PORTRAIT. 


By  Meredith  Janvier. 
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THE  FOCAL-PLANE  SHUTTER. 

An  Analysis  of  Principles,  Illustrated  with  Original  Di^gr^ms. 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

(In  Two  Parts.) 

PART  II. 


IT  is  the  fate  of  most  of  us  to  know 
someone  who  knows  it  all.  I 
asked  one  of  this  variety  of  cam¬ 
era  cranks  once  why  he  supposed 
a  focal-plane  shutter  was  faster 
than  the  iris  diaphragm  shutter,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  classic  reply  : 

“  The  focal-plane  shutter  operates 
with  the  lens  always  wide  open.  The 
iris  diaphragm  has  to  open  and  shut.  In 


Fig.  A. 

Iris  Diaphragm  Shutter  nearly  open,  or  just  starting 
to  close. 


one  case  the  light  is  nearly  at  the  plate, 
in  the  other  it  has  to  travel  the  length 
of  the  camera.  Hence  the  gain  in 
speed  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  over 
any  other  type.”  Mind  you,  this  was 
said  seriously.  As  light  travels  at  a  con¬ 
stant  speed  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  miles  per  second,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  in  the 
twelve-hundredth  part  of  a  second,  it  is 
obvious  what  effect  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  lens  and  plate  has  on  speed  of 
any  given  exposure — absolutely  none. 


Reducing  the  thing  to  its  very  sim¬ 
plest  terms,  the  focal-plane  shutter  is 
faster  than  any  other  type  of  shutter, 
because  it  allows  more  light  to  reach 
the  plate.  The  same  thing  applies  to  a 
lens  of  f / 4  in  its  being  speedier  than 
one  at  f/S.  The  lens  may  be  likened 
to  a  pipe  through  which  flows  water  ; 
the  shutter  is  the  valve.  The  longer 
the  valve  stays  open,  or  the  larger  the 


Fig.  B. 

Iris  Diaphragm  Shutter  at  about  stop  16  —average  open¬ 
ing  for  100  second  exposure— if  full  opening  is  U.  S.  4. 


pipe,  the  more  water  gets  through  in  a 
given  time.  Obviously,  a  valve  which, 
in  a  time  of  total  motion,  occupies  one- 
third  in  opening  and  closing,  will  let 
through  less  water  than  a  valve  which 
opens  on  the  instant,  stays  open  the 
allotted  time  and  then  closes  instantly. 

In  the  modern  iris  diaphragm  shutter, 
of  which  the  Bauseh  &  Lomb  Volute 
is  a  good  example,  this  principle  has 
been  worked  out  in  practice,  and  that 
shutter  is  immeasureably  superior  to 
the  older  form  made  by  the  same  com- 
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pany,  particularly  in  the  lower  speeds. 
Of  course,  when  a  shutter  opens  and 
closes — that  is,  the  blades  move—  duiing 
an  interval  of  say  one  three-hundredth 
of  a  second,  to  open,  and  another  three- 
hundredth  of  a  second  to  close,  in  an 


A  Hot  One  !  By  Frank  W.  Chapman.1 


5^o  second,  light  good  but  no  sun,  Goerz  Series  3,  No.  4 
lens,  at./ 6.8.  Seed’s  27  plate. 

automatic  exposure  of  one  second,  the 
time  consumed  in  motion  is  inappreci¬ 
able.  But  in  an  exposure  of  one  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second  (three  three-hun¬ 
dredths)  those  intervals  are  very  con¬ 
siderable — two-thirds,  in  fact  !  In  other 
words,  a  between-the-lens  shutter,  no 
matter  how  good,  how  well  and  hon¬ 
estly  made,  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  any  given  exposure  (fast  ex¬ 
posures  only  are  meant)  in  opening  and 
closing,  and  so  diminishes  the  time 
given  to  illuminating  the  plate. 

To  make  this  matter  clearer,  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  the  accompanying 


diagrams,  Fig.  A  and  Fig.  B.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  a  representation  of  a  shutter  of 
the  Volute  type  nearly  open,  or  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  close,  as  you  will.  It  hardly 
seems  as  if  these  projecting  black  leaves 
could  diminish  the  total  area  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  by  much,  yet  when  the  average  is 
taken  of  the  positions  of  the  blades  dur¬ 
ing  opening  and  closing,  it  is  found  that, 
represented  by  a  diagram,  they  will 
look  like  Fig.  B.  In  other  words,  a 
focal-plane  shutter,  with  a  lens  of  the 
opening  shown  in  Fig.  B,  will  give,  at  a 
given  time,  as  full  an  exposure  as  the 
between-the-lens  shutter  will  using  the 
full  sized  lens.  When  the  shutter  com¬ 
mences  to  open  it  reaches  a  point  where 


Thornton -Pickard  Curtain  Shutter  working  in  front  of 
the  lens.  Sets  by  pulling  a  cord.  Curtain  is  shown  half 
way  across  lens. 


the  diaphragm  is  equal  to  U.  S.  256, 
then  through  intermediate  stages,  128, 
64,  32,  16,  8,  4,  and  then  immediately 
(in  a  quick  exposure)  begins  to  retrace 
its  steps,  moving  through  4,8,  16,32,  64, 
128,  through  256,  and  back  to  its  closed 
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position.  The  focal  plane  shutter  leaves 
the  lens  open  the  entire  time.  In  this 
lies  its  tremendous  superiority.  It 
utilizes  the  entire  focal  value  (speed)  of 
the  lens ;  the  between-the-lens  shutter 
utilizes  only  a  part  of  it.  But  its  su¬ 
periority  is  not  confined  to  being  better 
than  one  class.  It  is  just  as  superior, 
in  proportion,  to  the  drop  shutter,  or 
the  before  or  behind-the-lens  shu tter.  I 
illustrate  herewith  a  modern  curtain 
shutter,  made  to  operate  in  front  of  the 
lens.  It  is  made  by  the  Thornton- 
Pickard  people,  and  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  no  equals  or  superiors 
in  its  class.  Yet  the  manufacturers  are 


Fig.  C. 

Thornton-Pickard  Curtain  Shutter  before  the  lens 
nearly  closed  or  just  beginning  to  open. 


the  first  to  admit  that  it  can  not  com¬ 
pare  in  efficiency  to  the  focal-plane 
shutter  when  it  comes  to  speed  work. 
At  first  thought  it  may  seem  as  if  this 
shutter,  too,  did  not  stop  the  lens  down 
for  a  portion  of  its  exposing  period,  but 
it  is  only  seeming,  because  the  dia¬ 
phragm  in  the  lens  barrel  stays  open. 

But  Figs.  C  and  D  are  drawn  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  Figs.  A  and  B,  for  the 
diaphragm  shutter.  Fig.  C  shows  the 
shutter  just  opening  ;  evidently  the 
lens  is  stopped  down  with  a  half- moon 
shaped  aperture  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  .the  exposure.  These  shutters 
give  a  total  exposure  varying  from  fifty 


to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
time  of  the  shutter  movement,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  opening  in  the 
curtain.  The  longer  the  opening  the 
slower  the  exposure,  and  the  more 
nearly  the  entire  focal  value  of  a  lens  is 
utilized.  For  the  same  reason,  a  shut¬ 
ter  of  this  type  with  a  low  tension  and 
a  short  opening,  and  one  with  high  ten¬ 
sion  and  a  long  opening,  might  operate 
in  the  same  interval;  but  the  long  open¬ 
ing  and  the  high  tension  would  give  the 
greater  amount  of  exposure— let  in  the 
most  light— as  there  would  be  less  time 
during  which  the  lens  was  stopped  down 
on  the  edge  by  the  edge  of  the  curtain. 


Fig.  D. 

Thornton-Pickard  Curtain  Shutter  before  the  lens  half 
open.  An  average  opening  for  quick  exposures  with  small 
slit.  Usually  this  form  of  shutter  gives  about  %  the  ex 
posure  a  Focal-Plane  Shutter  gives  in  the  same  time. 

Following  out  the  same  line  of  rea¬ 
soning,  the  behind-the-lens  shutter  is 
quicker,  speed  for  speed,  than  the  iris 
diaphragm  or  the  before-the-lens  shut¬ 
ter,  although  the  differences  between 
the  two  types  of  roller  blind  shutters  is 
scarcely  great  enough  to  be  of  practi¬ 
cal  moment. 

I  can  present  the  subject  to  you  in 
still  another  way,  which  may  serve  to 
make  it  plainer.  Figs.  E  and  F  show 
the  paths  of  light  through  which  a  lens 
in  the  front  of  which  is  a  curtain  shut¬ 
ter  (like  Fig.  C),  and  a  lens  with  no 
shutter  (focal-plane  conditions).  It  is 
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obvious  that  the  cones  of  light  in  Fig-. 
E  are  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the 
shutter  and  the  edge  of  the  lens,  and 
that  these  cones  will  widen  and  widen 
until  they  are  as  in  Fig.  F,  after  which 


Diagram  showing  course  of  light  narrowed  by  edge  of  cur¬ 
tain  (T.-P.  before  the  lens). 


they  will  narrow  and  narrow  again,  as 
the  curtain  closes  up,  until  they  are  in 
the  same  position  on  the  other  side  as 
they  are  in  Fig.  E.  With  the  focal-plane 


tions  in  relation  to  the  diagrams  I  am 
submitting.  I  will  be  as  brief  and  as 
little  tedious  as  possible,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  regret  this  most  graphic 
exposition  of  the  advantages  of  the  fo¬ 


cal-plane  shutter,  if  you  will  give  the 
few  minutes  necessary  to  understand  it. 
Before  proceeding  further,  I  should 
state  that  the  focal-plane  shutter  re- 


A  “SWALLOW”  DIVE.  By  Frank  W.  Chapman. 

Aov  second,  very  bright  day,  Goerz  Series  3,  No.  4  lens,  at / 6.8.  Seed’s  27  plate. 


shutter,  on  the  contrary,  the  cones  are 
as  in  Fig.  F,  all  the  time  the  exposure  is 
going  on. 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  your  patience 
while  I  carry  you  through  some  calcula- 


ferred  to  throughout  is  the  Thornton- 
Pickard.  There  are  others  made  in  this 
country,  good  shutters,  too,  but  the 
Thornton-Pickard  is  recognized  every¬ 
where  as  the  type,  and,  moreover,  it  is 
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not  made — at  least  mine  is  not — with  a 
slit,  which  diminishes  its  size  as  it 
travels  across  the  plate,  which  would 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  nearly  impos¬ 
sible,  to  draw  a  truthful  diagram.  The 
T.-P.  focal-plane  shutter  is  simple, 
easily  adjusted,  and  does  the  work,  and, 
as  the  type,  I  have  taken  it  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  these  diagrams. 

These  diagrams  show  the  coordinate 
curve  of  the  exposures  possible  with 
any  between-the-lens  shutter,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  exposure  of  the  same  dur¬ 
ation,  made  with  the  focal-plane  shut¬ 
ter.  The  abscissas,  or  horizontal  lines 
indicate  the  diaphragm  openings  from 


amount  of  exposure  given  in  one  one- 
hundreth  of  a  second  by  various  be¬ 
tween-the-lens  and  iris  diaphragm  shut¬ 
ters.  The  “curves”  have  been  drawn 
in  rectangular  lines  for  the  sake  of  clear¬ 
ness.  Of  course  an  actual  machine 
plotted  line  would  be  a  curve,  but 
harder  to  describe.  Equally,  of  course, 
these  curves  are  suppositions,  but  1 
think  you  will  agree  that  I  have  covered 
every  possible  type  of  shutter  and  have 
been  liberal  to  this  type  almost  to  the 
bounds  of  physical  nonsense. 

For  instance  in  diagram  i  we  have  a 
shutter  which  works  as  follows:  In  the 
first  .0005  (five  ten-thousandth  equal 


C  (closed  through  256  up  to  1,  or  f/4); 
the  ordinates,  or  perpendicular  lines, 
represent  the  two-thousandth  part  of  a 
jsecond,  so  that  the  entire  twenty  of 
them  come  to  twenty  two-thousandths 
or  one  hundreth  of  a  second.  As  a  lens 
used  with  the  focal-plane  shutter  stays 
uncapped  all  the  time,  the  entire  block 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  squares 
represents  the  exposure  of  one  one- 
ihundreth  of  a  second  made  with  a  focal- 
I  plane  shutter. 

The  areas  within  the  dotted  and  solid 
lines  in  the  diagrams  (“within  ”  mean- 
ng  bounded  by  the  bottom  line  and 
he  curve)  indicate,  in  proportion,  the 


one  two-thousandths,  which  is  our  meas¬ 
ure  of  time  here)  the  shutter  was  opened 
as  far  as  64.  To  open  as  far  again,  how¬ 
ever,  it  took  two  more  such  intervals 
and  three  more  to  open  to  2  when  it  was 
running-  so  slowly  that  it  took  four  .0005 
of  a  second  to  complete  the  action  of 
opening  and  arrive  at  the  full  opening 
of  the  lens,  or  //a.  Here  is  a  shutter 
which  starts  with  the  full  tension  of  the 
spring  and  opens  more  and  more  slowly 
as  it  gets  more  and  more  open.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diagram,  it  passes  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  and  exactly  retraces  its  steps, 
gradually  moving  faster  and  faster, 
reaching  2  in  14  intervals,  8  in  17  inter- 
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vals,  64  in  19  intervals,  and  finally  clos¬ 
ing  with  a  snap  in  the  full  twenty  inter¬ 
vals,  or  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second. 
I  do  not  believe  the  shutter  was  ever 
put  together  which  would  act  in  so 


contained  inside  this  curve,  you  will 
find  a  total  area  of  13 1  squares,  72  7-9 
per  cent,  of  the  180  squares  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  one  one-hundredth  exposure  of 
the  focal-plane  shutter. 


Solid  line,  jots  second  exposure  ;  shutter  increases  speed  as  it  opens  •  decreases  as  it  closes. 

Dotted  line,  xiso  second  exposue  ;  shutter  increases  speed  as  it  opens,  stays  open  half  of  total  time  of  exposure, 
decreases  speed  as  it  closes.  Percentages  of  focal-plane  shutter  exposure  for  same  periods;  solid  line,  35§  per 
cent.;  dotted  line,  67|  per  eent. 


peculiar  a  manner  at  a  high  speed,  al¬ 
though  I  have  seen  iris  diaphragm  shut¬ 
ters  which  did  exactly  that  on  the  auto¬ 
matic  exposures  of  one,  two  and  three 
seconds.  But  it  is  obvious,  if  there  is 
any  lingering  in  the  motion,  it  should 
be  done  when  the  shutter  is  nearly  open, 


Some  between-the-lens  shutters  oper 
quickly,  stay  open  during  the  exposure 
and  then  close  quickly,  during  the  longer 
exposures ,  say  from  one  twenty-fifth  o 
a  second  down  to  the  three-second  auto 
matic  exposure.  The  makers  usuall} 
claim  that  they  do  this  on  all  the  ex 


Solid  line,  xJn  second  exposure,  increases  speed  as  it  opens,  decreases  as  it  closes  (opposite 
of  diagram).  . 

Dotted  line,  increases  as  it  opens,  commences  to  close  slowly  and  increases  until  it  closes. 
Percentages  as  compared  to  focal-plane  shutter  exposures  for  same  period  -  solid  line,  36^ 
per  cent.  ;  dotted  line,  54|  per  cent. 


rather  than  when  nearly  closed,  to  give 
the  maximum  exposure,  and  1  have 
drawn  this  diagram,  therefore,  to  be  as 
liberal  to  this  type  of  shutter  as  possi¬ 
ble.  If  you  care  to  count  up  the  squares 


posures,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  d 
not.  On  the  quick  exposures,  shutter, 
of  this  type  begin  to  close  as  soon  a 
they  are  open.  Admitting,  for  the  sak 
of  argument,  however,  that  they  do,  th 
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diagram  would  be  somewhat  as  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  diagram  2.  Here  I  have 
plotted  two  diagrams.  The  solid  line 
indicates  an  exposure  of  one  two- 
hundredths  of  a  second,  in  which  the 


close  in  a  decreasing  speed  in  five  inter¬ 
vals.  The  percentages  of  the  areas  of 
squares,  as  compared  to  the  focal-plane 
exposures  for  the  same  times  are  for 
the  two-hundreths  of  a  second  35  3-9  per 


Solid  line,  rg5  second  exposure,  starts  slowly,  accelerates  through  full  opening  until  closed. 


leaves  or  the  diaphragm  increases  its 
speed  as  it  opens  and  decreases  its  speed 
as  it  closes.  Such  a  shutter  would  give 
for  the  one  one  hundredth  of  a  second 


cent.,  and  for .  the  one  hundreth  ex¬ 
posure,  67  7-9  per  cent. 

In  diagram  3,  I  have  shown  the  curves 
of  two  exposures,  the  solid  line  being 


A'  A  .V  '  TJD  second  exposure,  stop  ‘<156,  8'".  per  cent,  similar  focal- plane  exposure. 

A'  EV  B  B"  A"  XJ0  second  exposure,  stop  61,  shutter  accelerates  as  it  opens,  stays  open  a  portion  of  the  time, 
retards  as  it  closes.  46§  per  cent,  of  simliar  focal-plane  shutter  exposure. 

A '  B'  O  F>  C"  B"  A"  j3ej  second  exposure,  supposed  to  be  at  stop  8  but  shutter  jumped  back  to  32  for  two 
intervals  after  which  it  retarded  to  a  close.  29£72-  per  cent,  of  focal-plane  shutter  for  same  interval  at  stop  8. 


exposure,  a  diagram  such  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  with  the  first  part  of  the  solid  line 
and  all  the  dotted  line.  It  would  open 
at  an  increasing  speed  in  five  intervals, 
ctay  open  for  ten  intervals  and  then 


a  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second  expos¬ 
ure,  which  increases  in  speed  as  it  opens 
and  decreases  as  it  closes  (the  opposite 
of  diagram  i),  and,  in  the  dotted  line, 
an  exposure  which  increases  as  it  opens, 
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then  commences  to  close  slowly  and  in¬ 
creases  as  it  closes.  The  percentage  of 
these  two  exposures,  as  compared  with 
the  same  time  for  the  focal  plane  shut¬ 
ter  exposure  is,  for  the  solid  line,  36  1-9 
per  cent.,  and  for  the  dotted  line  54  4-9 
per  cent. 

In  diagram  4,  the  exposure  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line  starts  fast,  moves 
slower  as  it  reaches  full  opening,  and 
then  retards  consistently  until  it  closes. 
The  solid  curve  represents  the  direcc 
opposite  of  this;  a  shutter  which  starts 
slowly,  and  moves  faster  and  faster 
until  it  reaches  full  opening,  when  it 
closes  faster  yet,  with  a  sudden  snap. 
The  percentages  of  these  two  exposures 
are,  of  course,  the  same,  as  compared 
with  the  focal-plane  exposure  for  the 
same  time,  36  17-18  per  cent. 

Diagram  5  (and  last)  shows  three  ex¬ 
posures.  A'  A  A"  is  a  one-hundredth 
of  a  second  at  stop  256,  where  the  shut¬ 
ter  gets  fully  open  on  four  intervals, 
stays  open  for  twelve  and  closes  in  four. 
It  is  80  per  cent,  of  the  focal-plane 
shutter  exposure  at  the  same  stop.  A' 
B'  B  B"  A"  is  a  one-hundredth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  exposure  at  stop  64,  in  which 
the  shutter  accelerates  as  it  opens, 
stays  open  six  intervals  and  retards  as 
it  closes.  Its  percentage  of  the  focal 
plane  exposure  is  46  2-3. 

A'  B'  C'  to  D  and  down  C"  B"  through 
A  ',  is  an  exposure  of  one  one-hundredth 
of  a  second,  supposed  to  be  at  8,  but  in 
which  the  iris  diaphragm 
jumped  open  to  8  and  closed 
to  32  for  two  intervals,  after 
which  it  retarded  to  a  close. 

The  percentage  compared  to 
focal-plane  shutter  exposure 
for  the  same  time  at  8  is  29  7-12. 

As  a  general  working  rule, 
you  can  count  on  the  focal- 
plane  shutter  being  fifty  per 
cent,  faster  than  the  between- 
the-lens  shutters  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many 
cases,  as  I  have  just  shown, 


wdiere  it  is  several  hundred  per  cent, 
faster.  If  a  certain  exposure  is  but 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  same  exposure 
with  the  focal-plane  shutter,  obviously 
the  latter  is  333  1-3  per  cent,  the  faster. 

And  that  accounts  for  some  of  the  ap¬ 
parently  wonderful  things  a  focal-plane 
shutter  can  do,  such  as  gettingnegatives 
well  timed  in  a  thirtieth  of  a  second  in¬ 
doors,  or  with  a  two-hundredth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  at  16  out-doors,  when  your  between- 
the-lens  shutter  undertimes  with  a  one- 
hundredth  second  exposure  at  4. 

In  closing,  I  wTant  to  say  a  word  for 
the  shutter  makers,  lest  you  should  con¬ 
strue  anything  I  have  said  against  their 
ability.  They  can’t  help  the  laws  ol 
nature,  and  the  between-the-lens  shut¬ 
ter  has  its  place  and  its  use  just  as  the 
slow  lens  has.  But  for  quick  work,  rea‘ 
quick,  they  do  not  do  the  work,  beauti¬ 
fully  made  and  worked  out  as  they  are 
It  requires  a  shutter  of  the  T.-P.  class — 1 
curtain  sliding  next  to  the  plate  —which 
allows  all  the  light  which  passes  through 
the  lens  to  hit  the  plate,  and  does  no 
choke  off  any  of  it  in  opening  or  closing! 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  editor  o 
this  magazine,  to  Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co. 
and  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Dinwiddie  of  the  Nava; 
Observatory,  for  assistance  in  work 
ing  out  the  diagrams  and  details  of  the 

material  presented  to  you  in  this  analysis! 

" 

Noth — The  photographs  illustrating  thi 
article  were  made  with  the  Thornton-Pickar 
Focal-Plane  Shutter. 


THE  FINISH.  By  Frank  W.  Chapma 

eo5  second,  very  bright  day,  Gcerz  Series  3,  No.  4  lens,  at  f  6  8. 

Seed’s  27  plate. 
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NOTHING  succeeds  like  sue- 
cess,  and  the  Baby  Print 
Competition  was  a  howling 
one.  But  stay;  that  is  not 
quite  exact,  as  all  the  mam¬ 
mas  of  the  youngsters,  whose  charming 
faces  were  represented,  would  indig¬ 
nantly  resent  our  even  hinting  that 
their  darlings  could  even  attempt  the 
suggestion  of  a  howl.  Go  to  !  Forsooth  !  ! 
Well,  “  anyhow,”  this  competition  sure- 


Chief  Executive’s  heart  good  to  see  the 
fine  ai  ray  of  future  American  citizens. 

There  were  blonde  babies  and  bru¬ 
nette  babies;  babies  with  clothes,  and 
without;  babies  grave,  and  babies  gay, 
and  ranging  through  almost  every  hu¬ 
man  race,  including  Ethiopean,  Chinese 
and  little  red  pappooses. 

No  jury  ever  had  a  harder  task  than 
the  selection  of  the  prize  winners  in 
this  competition,  and  the  awards  were 


“  ARN’T  I  G1TTING  BIG.’’  By  G.  K.  Muntz. 

(. Honorable  Mention  July  Competition.') 


ly  touched  a  popular  chord  (as  we  knew 
it  would),  and  for  the  last  ten  days  it  has 
simply  rained  baby  pictures,  and  the 
postman  threatened  to  strike. 

It  was  expected  that  our  Editor  would 
assist  in  judging  the  pictures,  but  upon 
viewing  the  Herculean  task  he  fled 
incontinently,  saying  we  must  excuse 
him,  as  his  lack  of  experience  in  the 
baby  line  barred  him  from  expert  judg¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  would  only  consent  to 
serve  if  we  awarded  each  one  first  prize. 

It  would  have  done  our  worthy 


made  only  after  a  session  of  over  five 
hours.  We  hope  our  selections  will 
meet  with  your  approval,  and  only  re¬ 
gret  that  the  jury  could  not  agree  with 
the  Editor  and  award  each  entry  the 
first  prize.  We  regret,  however,  to  state 
that  a  number  of  very  fine  prints  were 
received  too  late  to  be  viewed  by  the 
judges.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  B.  F.  Langland  for  his  most  artistic 
and  pleasing  study  of  “  A  Little  Girl 
in  a  Checkered  Gown.” 

The  original  print  on  soft  sepia  plati- 
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nutn  is  of  extreme  delicacy  and  evi¬ 
dences  great  technical  skill  as  well  as 
mastery  of  posing  and  lighting. 

The  second  award  went  to  j.  T.  Dye 
for  his  most  interesting  series  of  pictures 
illustrating  phases  in  “The  Courtship 
of  Tommy.”  Mr.  Dye  is  an  artist  of  no 
mean  order  as  is  evidenced  in  the  very 
tasteful  manner  in  which  he  mounted 
the  series  of  pictures. 

We  had  to  extend  the  number  of  hon¬ 
orable  mentions  as  there  were  so  many 
entries  of  equal  merit.  These  awards 
were  as  follows  :  “  Mother’s  Baby,”  by 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce,  which  adorns  our 


front  cover  ;  “  Looking  for  Trouble,”  by 
John  S.  Merry  ;  “  Making  Bread,”  by 
Fred  J.  Rogers  ;  “  Don’t  Want  to  be 
Tooked,”  by  G.  A.  Woodworth,  and 
“  Arn’t  I  Gitting  Big,”  by  G.  K.  Muntz. 

The  September  competition  will  be  a 
general  competition,  prints  of  any  sub¬ 
ject  being  allowable  and  the  competition 
open  to  all,  whether  subscribers  or  not. 
We  desire  to  express  to  our  readers  our 
appreciation  of  their  hearty  interest  in 
these  competitions,  and  assure  them 
that  we  will  make  them  as  interesting 
as  possible  and  will  welcome  any  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  future  competitions. 


(Honorable  Mention  July  Competition.} 


“  A  LITTLE  GIRL  IN  A  CHECKERED  GOWN  /’ 


By  B.  F.  Langland. 


< 


( First  Prize  July  Co»i/>etitiou.) 


•THE  COURTSHIP  OF  TOMMY.”  By  J.  T.  Dye. 

{Second  Prize  July  Competition.) 
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WHY  “GROUPS”  AR.E  FAILURES. 

BY  WARD  MUIR. 


PROBABLY  the  first  problem 
on  which  the  proud  owner  of 
a  new  camera  tries  his  hand 
is  a  group.  His  family — and 
any  chance  friends  who  may 
be  calling — are  marshalled  upon  the 
doorstep,  exhorted  to  look  pleasant,  and 
snap-shotted  to  the  accompaniment  of 
facetious  comments  from  passers-by. 

Photographically,  nobody  would  deny 
that  groups  are,  in  most  cases,  a  melan¬ 
choly  failure.  As  a  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment  they  will,  however,  never  cease  to 
be  a  success.  Wherefore  it  is  fitting 
that  a  few  notes  should  be  devoted  to 
the  subject.  Folk  will  go  on  group¬ 
taking — notwithstanding  the  sneers  of 
professionals  and  the  weary  protests  of 
the  victims — to  all  eternity  ;  and  the 
craze  may  as  well  be  catered  for. 

Groups  are  generally  taken  under  a 
misapprehension.  The  photographer 
seems  to  imagine  that  the  aim  of  his 
labors  is  to  provide  likenesses  of  the 
<k  groupees  ”  ;  and  that,  by  taking  half  a 
dozen  people  on  one  plate,  he  proposes 
to  produce  half  a  dozen  portraits. 

This  theory  is  a  fallacy.  The  object 
of  taking  a  given  set  of  half  a  dozen 
people  at  once  is  not  primarily  that  of 
portraiture,  but  (though  this  at  first 
sight  seems  a  trifle  exaggerated)  that  of 
historical  record.  The  camera  is  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  note  of  the 
fact  that  on  a  certain  date  certain  friends 
were  gathered  together  in  a  certain 
place.  The  proof  and  memorial  of  this 
occurrence  is  the  photographic  group. 
Voila  tout ! 

Of  course,  if  the  individual  faces  of 
the  group  are  satisfactorily  likenesses, 
all  the  better.  But  they  never  are.  For 
the  simple  reason  that  they  appear  too 
small,  and  therefore  almost  impossible 
to  retouch.  And  there  are  so  many 


of  them  that  some  are  almost  sure  to 
be  bad. 

No;  groups  are  not  wholesale  por¬ 
traits.  The  photographer  who  gets  this 
idea  out  of  his  head  will  have  gone  a 
long  way  towards  improvement.  Why  ? 
Because  once  you  realize  that  groups 
are  records  of  the  presence  of  given 
people  in  a  given  spot,  you  cease  the 
atrocious  habit  of  posing  them  unnatur¬ 
ally.  You  begin  to  perceive  that  the 
real  reason  why  your  groups  were  a 
subject  of  merriment  was  because  they 
were  so  artificial-looking.  When  friends 
meet,  they  don’t  squash  shoulder  to 
shoulder  upon  the  cold,  hard  doorstep, 
nor  do  they  habitually  mass  themselves 
in  a  clump  of  humanity  under  the  back- 
garden  laburnum  tree.  They  stroll 
about,  chat,  read,  shake  hands.  Why 
then  not  photograph  them  in  the  act  of 
doing  so  ?  Instantaneous  shutters  and 
rapid  plates  have  made  this  quite  possi¬ 
ble.  Why,  then,  shirk  the  experiment  ? 

The  most  sensational  picture  at  the 
1903  photographic  Salon  was  a  group. 
Never  before  had  a  group  been  accepted 
at  the  premier  photographic  exhibition 
of  the  metropolis.  Then  what  was  the 
special  distinction  which  singled  out 
this  especial  effort  ?  Wherefore  was  Mr. 
Reginald  Craigie,  its  author,  honored 
above  all  the  other  aspirants  to  fame 
who  doubtless  had  submitted  groups  to 
the  critical  judgment  of  the  Hanging 
Committee  ? 

Simply  because  Mr.  Craigie’s  group 
was  true  to  life.  It  represented  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England— an  august  body 
who,  by  the  bye,  had  never  before  rec¬ 
ognized  the  existence  of  photography  as 
a  historical  recorder.  Mr.  Craigie  might 
conceivably  have  taken  them  on  benches 
in  the  Bank’s  quiet  little  central  court- 
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yard,  or  he  might  have  induced  them  to 

cab  down  in  a  body  to  the  Camera  Club 
0  " 

and  pose  in  front  of  a  painted  back¬ 
ground  in  its  studio.  He  was  too  good 
an  artist  to  commit  such  egregious 
errors.  He  let  them  sit  round  their 
Board-room  table,  exactly  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  at  ordinary  meetings. 
They  are  apparently  caught  in  the  act 
of  deliberating  some  weighty  question 
of  finance.  Not  one  of  them  is  “  con¬ 
scious.”  The  result  is  a  triumphant 
proof  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  a  group  does  not  necessarily 
condemn  it  as  a  work  of  art.  There  is 
no  jarring  note  in  Mr.  Craigie’s  photo¬ 
graph  ;  there  is  nothing  unreal  about 
it ;  it  doesn’t  make  vou  smile.  And  the 
group  which  doesn’t  make  you  smile  is 
sadly  rare. 

Mr.  Craigie,  too,  has  taught  the  pho¬ 
tographic  world  that  the  composition  of 
a  group  need  not  necessarily  be  wooden. 
The  lines  of  his  group  are  excellent, 
and  so  is  the  massing;  and  the  light  is 
soft  yet  natural. 

Now  reflect  for  a  moment  what  the 
average  snapshotfer’s  group  looks  like. 
In  ninety-nine  eases  out  of  a  hundred  it 
consists  of  three  straight  tiers  of  bodies, 
topped  by  three  rows  of  heads.  The 
faces  form  a  treble  line  of  white  blobs, 
hideous  in  their  mechanical  symmetry. 
A  lower  series  of  black  blobs,  in  the 
shape  of  feet,  repeat  and  accentuate  this 
melancholy  and  irritating  pattern. 

This,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a 
fair  description  of  the  usual  family 
group,  as  perpetrated  by  the  amateur. 
The  professional’s  is  a  little  better. 
Papa  and  Mamma  are  seated  in  arm¬ 
chairs.  The  youngest  olive-branch 
nestles  between  Papa’s  knees  or  lounges 
in  undisguised  comfort  upon  his  feet. 
Sons  and  daughters  lean  over  their  par- 
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ents’  chairs  or  turn  the  leaves  of  old- 
fashioned  albums.  Not  one  of  the  whole 
gang  is  at  ease. 

As  portraits,  the  result  is  negligible, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  faces. 
Historically  the  thing  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  lie  ;  for  never  in  heaven 
or  earth  did  a  family  exist  who  honestly 
enjoyed  such  close  proximity  to  each 
other’s  persons,  or  who  from  preference 
spent  their  time  examining  albums  or 
leaning  over  the  backs  of  their  parents’ 
chairs.  Wherein,  then,  lies  the  merit  of 
the  group  at  all  ? 

As  I’ve  said  above,  groups,  if  they’re 
defensible  on  any  score,  are  defensible 
as  mementoes.  That  is  to  say,  they 
stand  or  fall  on  the  question  of  their 
truth  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  when 
they  were  taken. 

Is  it  a  picnic  you  wish  to  record  ? 
Then  catch  your  company  while  they're 
boiling  the  kettle  or  pouring  out  the  tea. 
What  does  it  matter  if  a  few  of  the  pic¬ 
nickers  have  their  backs  to  you,  or  if 
one  of  them  is  caught  in  the  ungraceful 
act  of  eating  bread-and-jam  ?  The 
photo  will  recall  that  jolly  holiday  far 
better  than  a  posed  affair  on  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  rock.  Do  you  want  to  make  a 
note  of  a  garden  party  ?  Snap  them  in 
the  middle  of  a  game  of  croquet.  Is  it 
a  cycling  tour  which  you’re  immortal¬ 
izing  ?  Take  them  mounting  at  the  inn 
door,  or  repairing  a  punctured  tire  by 
the  roadside. 

What  a  delightful  history  of  the 
trifling  events  which  go  to  make  up 
one’s  life  a  series  of  such  unposed 
groups  would  be  !  Let  every  camera 
owner  make  it  his  duty  and.  pleasure  to 
start  compiling  some  such  series  at  once. 
I  warrant  his  little  black  box  will  cease 
to  be  a  terror  to  relatives  and  friends  if 
he  adopts  this  scheme. — Focus. 
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VERY  hazy  ideas  seem  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  the  subject  of  iso- 
chromatic  screens  or  color 
filters,  and  I  think  I  cannot 
do  better  than  flood  the 
reader’s  dark  mind  with  radiant  in¬ 
formation  on  so  important  a  matter.  I 
have  no  notion  why  screens  are  impor¬ 
tant,  or  what  their  use  may  be,  but  it 
must  often  be  observed  that  in  photo¬ 
graphic,  as  in  other  matters,  it  is  not 
essential  that  the  instructor  shall  know 
anything  whatever  about  the  subject  he 
professes  to  teach.  Hence  we  get  the 
term  professors.  A  man  only  professes 
to  know  something.  If  he  really  knew 
it  the  term  would  be  knowers,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort. 

*  *  * 

A  color  screen  is  simply  a  piece  of 
colored  glass  which  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  lens,  or  behind  it,  or  in  the  pocket, 
or,  in  fact,  anywhere.  Its  chief  use  is  to 
render  exposures  impossible  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  P"or  example,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  movement  an  exposure  of 
i-59th  of  a  second  is  necessary,  but  the 
color  screen  makes  the  minimum  ex¬ 
posure  half  a  second.  Therefore  you 
cannot  expose  at  all,  and  so  you  save  a 
plate  This  is  why  money  expended 
on  a  screen  is  money  well  spent.  The 
screen  is  a  symbol  of  true  economy, 
for  it  saves  its  costs  over  and  over  again. 

*  *  * 

The  word  isochromaticis  derived  from 
the  Greek  isos,  equal,  and  chroma,  color  ; 
and  means  having  the  same  color.  This 
is,  of  course,  sheer  bosh,  because  some 
screens  are  yellow,  some  blue,  some 
green,  and  so  on.  In  fact  iso  screens 
are  of  all  colors,  because  they  are  made 
out  of  any  odd  bits  of  glass  that  are  of 
no  use  for  anything  else.  When  an 
assistant  in  a  photographic  store  breaks 
a  piece  of  yellow  or  red  glass  intended 


for  a  dark  room  lamp,  he  does  not  throw 
the  pieces  away.  He  cuts  round  chunks 
out  with  a  half-crown  and  a  sixpenny 
glass  cutter  and  sells  them  for  color 
screens.  If  there  are  no  bumps  on  the 
glass  large  enough  to  be  seen  at  fifty 
yards  with  the  naked  (or  undraped) 
eye,  the  screen  is  described  as  optically 
worked,  and  the  price  is  put  up  about 
500  per  cent.  The  price  is  still  further 
advanced  if  the  piece  of  glass  happens 
to  fit  an  old  lens  flange,  for  the  screen 
is  then  described  as  mounted. 

*  *  * 

The  finest  screens  are  made  from  the 
pieces  of  thin  sheet  gelatine  used  for 
the  adornment  of  the  common  or  garden 
bon-bon  or  Christmas  cracker.  A  sys¬ 
tematic  crawl  over  the  floor  of  a  room 
where  crackers  have  been  pulled  will 
produce  material  for  making  about 
40,000  screens  of  all  colors.  The  stuff  is 
run  through  the  mangle  to  take  out  the 
wrinkles  and  then  jammed  between  two 
old  negative  glasses.  Another  method 
is  to  cut  out  round  pieces  and  stick  them 
on  the  surfaces  of  all  the  lenses  you 
have.  This  much  improves  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  alters  the  quality  of  the  work 
produced  to  quite  a  surprising  extent. 

*  * 

One  of  the  most  decorative  and  suc¬ 
cessful  screens  in  the  world  was  pro¬ 
duced  as  the  result  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  two  experts.  Mr.  Beck 
advocated  a  yellow  screen  and  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  a  green  one  ;  so  instead  of  going  to 
law  or  resorting  to  blows  they  plugged  a 
piece  of  glass  of  each  color  into  a  mount 
and  called  it  a  Beck-  H arris.  The  result 
ing  color  just  matches  my  complexion, 
and  since  using  it  I  have  used  no  other. 

*  *  * 

The  practical  result  of  using  a  color 
screen  is  simply  amazing.  If  there  are 
no  clouds  in  the  sky  the  screen  will  put 
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them  in.  fn  fact  its  zeal  in  this  direction 
is  so  great  that  it  often  puts  clouds  in 
the  foreground  as  well,  and  has  even 
been  known  to  introduce  sunset  effects 
into  portrait  studies.  It  is  very  success¬ 
ful,  too,  in  rectifying  the  false  rendering 
of  color  values  so  unblushingly  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  people  who  are  too  mean  to 
buy  a  screen.  While  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
graph  shows  green  as  black  and  blue  as 
white,  the  use  of  a  screen  results  in  ren¬ 
dering  green  as  white  and  blue  as  black  ; 
which  is, of  course, a  great  improvement. 

*  * 

In  medical  practice,  too,  the  iso  screen 
plays  an  important  part.  I  once  saw  a 
portrait  of  a  person  whose  face  was 
covered  all  over  with  black  spots  and 
smudges  described  as  sun  freckles. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  face  resembled  a 
plum  pudding  with  strong  criminal  ten¬ 
dencies.  Next  to  it  was  another  por¬ 
trait  of  the  same  person,  after  a  screen 
had  been  used.  There  was  ne’er  a 
freckle.  I  have  also  seen  well-authen¬ 
ticated  instances  of  dark  hair  being 
made  light  by  the  same  simple  means. 
But  I  cannot  say  whether  these  marvel¬ 
ous  cures  are  effected  by  external  or 
internal  application  of  the  screen. 

*  *  % 

Some  feeble-minded  folks  there  be 
who  argue  that  a  color  screen  is  of  no 
use,  except  in  conjunction  with  a  proper 
color  sensitive  plate.  As  usual,  they 
are  wrong.  In  any  case,  a  screen  pro¬ 
longs  exposure,  and  so  counteracts  that 
fatal  tendency  towards  rush  and  hurry 
that  is  the  curse  of  the  age.  It  is  this 
insane  haste  that  is  responsible  for  the 
quick  lunch,  the  focal-plane  shutter,  and 
the  editor’s  demand  for  “  Piffle  ”  man¬ 
uscript  three  weeks  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear 

^  * 

Every  photographer  then  should  buy 
some  assorted  screens,  or  make  some 
with  old  lantern  plates  and  Dolly  dyes. 
They  are  a  great  blessing.  Before  I 
had  any  color  screen,  I  often  suffered 
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from  violent  attacks  of  industry  an< 
from  that  “tired  feeling.”  Now  all  i 
changed.  Even  my  last  sovereign. 

*  *  * 

I  little  thought,  when  I  mentionc< 
light  filters  or  color  screens  just  now 
that  I  knew  so  much  about  them,  am 
the  whole  subject  seems  more  intelligi 
ble  to  me  now  than  it  ever  did  before 
If  I  could  only  understand  what  it  i 
that  a  screen  really  does,  I  should  fee 
that  I  had  not  lived  in  vain.  But  I’n 
blessed  if  I  do  know.  Screens  appar 
ently  serve  some  purpose  in  three- colo 
work,  as  they  are  always  used  for  it 
but  we  should  try  to  be  charitable  ane 
not  condemn  screens  altogether  on  ac 
count  of  the  results  produced.  It  may 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  screens  after  all 

*  *  * 

The  enormous  sensation  following 
the  discovery  of  radium  seems  to  hav< 
about  fizzled  out,  although  some  of  tin 
silly-bits  papers  still  amuse  themselve; 
by  stating  (incorrectly)  what  a  ton  of  i 
would  be  worth,  supposing  there  wen 
a  ton  of  it  worth  producing.  The  lates 
news  is  that,  although  radium  is  sc 
expensive,  it  is  one  of  the  commones 
elements.  It  seems  to  be  found  every 
where.  Tap-water  at  Cambridge  is  riel 
in  it,  and  so  is  the  ground  itself.  It  i: 
also  found  in  wheaten  flour,  which  ha< 
been  found  in  some  cases  to  be  strong¬ 
ly  radio-active.  It  follows  that  breac 
made  from  that  flour  is  also  radio-active 
One  day  we  may  devour  an  apparently 
harmless  piece  of  bread  and  butter  tha 
instantly  illuminate  us  like  a  lighthouse 
or  a  Chinese  lantern.  We  should  have 
to  wear  red  clothes  in  the  dark-room. 

*  *  * 

As  radium  atom  lives  for  800  years 
we  should  probably  walk  about  ai 
shining  lights  (or  with  shining  lights 
for  the  rest  of  our  natural  lives,  anc 
shed  a  weird  radiance  over  some  ceme 
tery  for  a  few  centuries  afterwards 
This  radium  looks  like  becoming  a  nui¬ 
sance. — The  Walrus  in  Photography. 
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AT  the  present  time  there  seems 
J\  to  be  an  increasing  desire 

/  1  amongst  photographers  and 

/  %  their  patrons  for  pictures  in 

a  variety  of  colors,  such  as 
arious  shades  of  reds,  browns,  blues, 
;reens,  etc.,  and  the  demand  has  to  be 
net.  A  very  general  method  of  meet- 
ng  it  is  by  toning  bromide  pictures  in 
arious  ways,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
hat  it  is  a  somewhat  troublesome  one, 
specially  when  several  different  solu- 
ions  have  to  be  employed.  The  “  boil- 
ng  ”  method  for  browns  or  sepias  is 
>erhaps  the  least  troublesome,  and  the 
olors  obtainable  with  it  are  good.  It 
s,  however,  when  we  come  to  some  of 
he  other  colors,  such  as  blues,  greens, 
eds,  by  toning,  that  the  trouble  steps 
n,  with  all  but  those  who  take  extra 
Measure  in  photographic  manipulation. 
Hiere  is  also  the  doubt — and  a  serious 
>ne  it  is  with  some  of  the  methods — as 
o  the  stability  of  the  results  when  they 
ire  obtained.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  dif- 
icult  matter,  with  all  but  the  most  ex- 
)erienced,  to  obtain  with  some  colors, 
ay,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  prints  all 
>f  the  same  identical  tint.  This  may 
lot  be  a  serious  matter  with  the  ama- 
eur,  but  with  the  professional  the  case 
s  different.  His  pictures  must  all  be 
>f  the  color  ordered  by  his  customer. 

The  process  that  yields  the  greatest 
rariety  of  colors  with  certainty  is,  un- 
loubtedly,  the  carbon  process,  and  with 
t  there  is  no  question  of  getting  the 
>rints  of  exactly  the  same  color,  while 
>f  their  stability  there  is  no  question. 
U1  manufacturers  of  the  tissues  are  now 
ssuing  some  twenty  or  more  different 
olors,  and  the  tints  of  these  vary  with 
he  different  makers,  although  they  may 
>ear  similar  names.  Therefore,  he  who 
annot  get  a  color  or  tint  to  suit  his 


taste  must  indeed  be  difficult  to  please. 
The  carbon  process  is  one  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  of  all  to  work,  yet  there  seems  to 
be  two  objections  to  it. 

The  first  objection  is  that  if  the  tissue 
be  purchased  ready  sensitized,  a  dozen 
pieces  must  be  taken  at  a  time,  when 
often  only  half  a  dozen,  or  less,  prints 
are  required,  and  as  the  tissue  will  only 
keep  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so,  the 
rest  is  wasted,  unless  it  be  stored  in  a 
chloride  of  calcium  case,  and  that  is  not 
possessed  by  every  one.  Still,  if  some 
of  the  dozen  pieces  have  to  be  wasted, 
the  loss  is  not,  after  all,  very  great ; 
yet  one  does  not  like  wasting  material. 
The  second  objection  is  this :  If  the 
tissue  has  to  be  sensitized  by  the  user, 
the  idea  seems  to  orevail  that  it  is  a 
troublesome  business  unless  suitable 
drying  arrangements  are  at  command. 
To  dispel  this  idea  is  the  object  of  the 
present  article. 

In  all  the  text-books  great  stress  is 
laid  on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
tissue,  after  sensitizing,  must  be  dried 
in  order  to  avoid  partial  or  complete 
insolubility  and  other  troubles.  These 
are  such  as  avoidance  of  noxious  vapors 
from  drains,  fumes  from  burning  gas, 
dust,  etc.;  also  that  the  tissue  must  not 
be  dried  too  slowly.  It  is  true  that  all 
these  precautions  have  to  be  taken  when 
the  tissue  is  dealt  with  in  large  quan¬ 
tities — as  in  its  manufacture — or  when 
large  sheets  are  concerned.  When, 
however,  small  pieces — say  up  to  12  by 
10,  or  even  larger — are  required,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  if  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  be  adopted  With  it  the 
tissue  may  be  sensitized  and  dried  in 
any  ordinary  room  in  full  daylight, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  injurious  fumes  even  if  gas 
be  burning  in  the  place,  while  injury 
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from  dust  is  avoided.  The  method  is 
not  new,  as  it  has  before  been  referred 
to  in  the  Journal,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  generally  known  to  small 
workers  of  the  carbon  process  as  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be.  If  it  were,  it  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  the  one  most  generally  employed 
by  those  desirous  of  producing  pictures 
either  on  paper  or  as  lantern  slides  in  a 
variety  of  colors. 

Here  is  the  method.  First  the  sensi¬ 
tizing  bath  is  made.  A  convenient 
strength  is  two  ounces  of  bichromate 
of  potash  in  three  pints  of  water.  When 
dissolved,  a  dram  or  two  of  liquor  am¬ 
monia  is  added.  The  quantity  of  am¬ 
monia  is  very  immaterial,  so  long  as  it 
is  sufficient  to  neutralize  any  free  acid 
that  may  be  in  the  bichromate,  as  any 
excess  flies  off  as  the  tissue  dries. 
The  solution  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  or  until  it  becomes  a  pro¬ 
nounced  brown  in  color.  Various  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  bichromate  solution  have 
at  times  been  suggested,  but  they  are 
quite  unnecessary  and  are  not  used  by 
practical  workers  or  by  makers  of  tis¬ 
sues.  There  is  a  decided  advantage  in 
sensitizing  one’s  own  tissue  that  may 
be  pointed  out  here,  namely,  that  it 
may  be  sensitized  to  specially  suit  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  negatives,  and  that  with 
the  same  solution.  It  is  tolerably  well 
known  nowadays,  in  the  carbon  pro¬ 
cess,  that  a  negative  which  has  harsh 
contrasts  should  be  printed  in  a  strongly 
sensitized  tissue,  and  one  lacking  in 
contrasts  in  a  weakly  sensitized  one,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  capable  of  yielding. 

The  tissue  is  immersed  in  the  solu¬ 
tion — adhering  air  bubbles,  of  course, 
being  removed — and  allowed  to  remain 
according  to  the  degree  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  desired  Along  immersion  means 
a  highly  sensitized  tissue,  by  reason  of 


the  quantity  of  solution  absorbed  b 
the  gelatinous  coating.  A  short  irr 
mersion,  on  the  other  hand,  produces 
less  sensitive  one,  suitable  for  flat  o 
feeble  negatives.  As  a  rough  guide  t 
time,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  for 
medium  type  of  negative,  if  the  tissu 
be  allowed  to  remain  m  the  bath  unti 
it  has  become  flaccid,  it  will  be  abou 
right.  When  the  tissue  has  absorbe< 
the  requisite  quantity  of  solution  (larg 
or  small)  it  is  removed  and  squeegee< 
on  to  a  ferrotype  plate,  or  one  of  tin; 
zinc,  or  the  like,  which  has  previously 
been  rubbed  over  with  French  chalk  o 
been  very  slightly  waxed,  and  thei 
reared  up  in  some  place  where  it  wil 
dry  in  a  few  hours — say  on  a  mante 
shelf  with  the  tissue  next  the  wall 
When  dry  it  can  be  stripped  off  the 
plate,  and  is  then  ready  for  use  ;  i 
will  be  perfectly  flat,  and  will  posses: 
the  surface  of  the  plate  upon  which  ii 
was  dried.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  drying,  the  gelatinous  surface  wil 
be  perfectly  protected  from  all  injuriou: 
fumes,  and  also  from  dust,  while  th< 
paper,  yellowed  by  the  bichromate,  wil 
be  ample  protection  from  light,  whethei 
day  or  artificial. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  th< 
squeegeeing.  If  a  highly  sensitizec 
tissue  be  desired,  this  should  be  lightl) 
done,  only  sufficiently  heavy  to  just  re 
move,  or  rather  equalize,  the  super 
fluous  solution.  If  a  very  lightly  sensi 
tized  one  is  wished,  the  squeegeeing 
may  be  done  heavily,  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
solution,  even  from  the  paper  backing 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  sensitizing 
and  drying  of  carbon  tissue  in  smat 
quantities  is  an  exceedingly  simple 
and  certain  operation,  while  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  carbon  process,  as  most  know 
is  simplicity  itself. — British  Journal. 
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A  PRINTING-OUT  GUM  PAPER. 

BY  E.  J.  WALL. 


DR.  REISS  recently  suggested 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Societe 
|  Frangaise  de  Photogra¬ 
phic  the  use  of  an  emulsion 
of  gum  arabie  and  silver 
Hitrate  for  printing  out,  and  whilst  we 
mnot  quite  see  the  advantages  that 
le  process  has  over  any  other  plain 
;  aper  process,  his  notes  may  lead  some 
t )  experiment  in  this  direction. 

Gum  arabie  has  been  suggested  as  an 
ddition  to  the  gelatino-bromide  emul- 
on,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  gives  greater 
ensity  and  freedom  from  fog  ;  but  this 
;  a  debatable  point ;  it  at  least  has 
yund  no  general  application.  M.  J. 
/iddee  has  prepared  sensitive  cloth  or 
ibric  by  immersion  for  fifteen  minutes 


i  a  solution  of 

Gum  arabie .  32  S- 

Sodium  chloride .  ^  g'- 

Water .  iooo  cc. 


kiter  drying,  this  was  sensitized  by 
nmersion  in  a  io  per  cent,  solution  of 
itrate  of  silver. 

Dr.  Reiss’s  process  is,  however,  he 
uggests,  quite  new,  and  he  says  that 
lthough  the  results  obtainable  are  very 
ne,  the  process  is  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment,  particularly  as  regards  the  keep- 
jig  of  the  paper  before  printing. 

Any  well-sized  paper  may  be  used  ; 
a  fact,  it  is  absolutelv  essential  that  it 
hould  be  well  sized,  otherwise  the 
mage  is  flat  and  wanting  in  vigor.  The 
^ell-known  Canson’s  drawing  paper,  or 
y>od  English  writing  paper,  were  found 
atisfactory. 

To  make  the  emulsion,  100  grammes 
>f  powered  gum  arabie  are  dissolved  in 
oo  ccm.  of  water  ;  of  this  solution  5 
grammes  should  be  placed  in  a  small 
Porcelain  or  glass  mortar,  and  3  ccm.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  added.  The  gum  is 
i  oagulated  at  once,  but  on  rubbing  up 


vigorously  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
mass  or  emulsion  can  be  obtained.  To 
this,  then,  is  added,  by  yellow  light,  a 
solution  of  one  gramme  of  silver  nitrate 
in  3  ccm.  of  water,  and  the  mixture 
again  worked  up  into  an  homogeneous 
emulsion. 

To  sensitize  the  paper,  it  should  be 
fastened  to  a  sheet  of  stout  cardboard 
or  a  drawing-board,  and  the  emulsion 
spread  over  it  with  a  round,  stiff,  hog’s 
hair  brush,  and  the  marks  evened  out 
with  a  flat  hog’s  hair  brush.  Too  soft  a 
brush  soaks  up  too  much  emulsion.  It 
is  important  to  ensure  a  regular  coating, 
to  coat  quickly,  and  to  keep  the  brushes 
very  clean  ;  after  each  time  of  using 
they  must  be  repeatedly  washed  in  hot 
water. 

The  quantity  of  emulsion  required 
to  coat  a  sheet  18  by  24  cm.  is  about  3 
ccm.  The  coated  paper  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  corner,  and  will  completely 
dry  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
well  ventilated  and  cold  room.  It  is  of 
course  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
operations  must  be  carried  out  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light,  or  in  a  room  illuminated  by 
yellow  light. 

As  soon  as  dry,  the  paper  should  be 
printed.  The  prepared  side  is  shiny  and 
possesses  a  faint  yellow  tinge  ;  it  can  be 
kept  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  before  printing,  but  then  it  be¬ 
comes  rather  deeper  colored,  but  this 
disappears  in  fixing.  If  the  paper  is 
kept  longer  the  coloration  deepens  ir 
ratio  to  the  time  it  is  kept. 

Printing  is  effected  in  the  usual  way 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  paper  and 
the  time  the  paper  has  been  kept.  Can- 
son’s  paper  prints  more  rapidly  than 
the  English  writing  paper.  The  quality 
of  the  paper  has  not  only  an  influence 
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on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper,  but  it 
also  determines  the  tone  of  the  print. 
Whilst  the  one  prints  to  a  red  bistre, 
the  other  prints  to  a  brown.  The  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  argentic  gum  paper  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  Lumiere’s 
citrate  paper. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  variation  in  the 
color  of  the  print  and  its  sensitiveness 
is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  size  that 
is  used,  and  an  animal  sized  paper  such 
as  English  writing-paper  may  give  a 
totally  different  result  to  a  resin-sized 
paper,  such  as  I  fancy  Canson’s  is. 

Printing  must  be  carried  further 
than  is  required  in  the  finished  print, 
as  there  is  a  reduction  of  intensity 
in  toning  and  fixing.  Freshly  pre¬ 
pared  paper  gives  the  best  results 
with  plucky  negatives.  Soft  negatives, 
however,  give  equally  satisfactory 
results.  After  printing  the  whites  of 
the  print  should  have  a  faint  brownish 
orange  tint. 

After  printing  the  print  is  immersed 
in  ordinary  water,  and  the  whites  become 
quite  clear,  washing  should  be  continued 
for  fifteen  minutes  in  running  water, 
and  the  print  should  then  be  immersed 
in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  for  ten 
minutes,  and  it  should  then  be  washed 
for  an  hour  and  hung  up  to  dry.  When 
dry  the  print  is  a  rich  brown. 

If  the  ordinary  photographic  tones 
are  required,  then  the  ordinaiy  methods 
of  toning  must  be  adopted,  such  as 
gold  or  platinum,  or  gold  followed  by 
platinum.  To  obtain  prints  rivalling 
platinotypes  in  color,  Namias’s  bath 


should  be  used  : 

Chloroplatinite  of  potash  .  i  pail. 

Distilled  water .  i,coo  parts. 

Pure  hydrochloric  acid.  .  .  5  parts. 

Oxalic  acid .  10  parts. 


After  toning  in  this,  the  print  must  be 
washed  in  running  water  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  fixed  as  suggested 
above. 

To  obtain  pure  black  tones  the  print 
should  be  first  treated  with  : 


W 

Borax .  10  parts. 

Sodium  acetate . '.  10  parts. 

Chhloride  of  gold  (i  per 

cent,  sol.)  .  50  parts. 

Water .  1,000  parts. 

Then  well  washed  and  toned  in  Namias 
platinum  bath  given  above. 

Violet  tones  are  obtained  by  printir 


very  deeply  and  toning  after  a  goc 
preliminary  wash  in 

Water .  1,000  parts. 

Hydrochloric  acid  (pure).  20  parts. 
Chloride  of  gold  (1  per 
cent,  sol.) .  50  parts. 


The  print  is  much  reduced  in  this  bat 

A  very  fine  blue  tone  is  obtained  I 
treating  the  fixed  and  well-washed  prii 
with 

Water .  1,000  parts. 

Ammonium  Sulphocyan- 

ide .  50  parts. 

Chloride  of  gold  (1  per 

cent,  sol  ) .  50  parts. 

Finally  Dr.  Reiss  has  tried  to  increat 

the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  by  th 
addition  of  a  little  gallic  acid,  and  adde 
three  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  c 
gallic  acid  to  the  first-mentioned  quai 
tityof  emulsion.  The  result  was  greate 
sensitiveness,  but  obviously  concur 

rently  less  keeping  power. 

Whether  the  above  process  is  likel 
to  be  of  any  value  I  cannot  express  a 
opinion,  but  there  are  one  or  two  su£ 
gestions  that  present  themselves  to  m 
which  may  be  worth  consideration  fror 
the  point  of  view  of  the  experimental 
ist.  In  all  probability,  indeed,  it  is  hal 
suggested  by  Dr.  Reiss  that  the  white 
of  his  prints  are  obtained  by  the  gur 
dissolving  away  when  the  print  i 
washed,  why,  then,  should  we  not  com 
bine  the  principal  of  gum  bichromat 
printing  with  a  silver  image  ? 

It  is  an  old  idea  to  immerse  gelatine 
chloride  paper  in  bichromate  and  the: 
print,  but  this  gives  us  far  too  heavy 
coating  of  gelatine.  It  might  be  posj 
sible  to  use  Dr.  Reiss’s  gum  emulsior 
and  print  out  and  then  soak  in  bichrc 
mate  solution,  and  then  develop  wit! 
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varm  water,  for  Howard  Fanner  has 
>roved  a  metallic  silver  image  in  the 
presence  of  bichromate  will  render  gela- 
ine  insoluble,  and  what  is  applicable  to 
>;elatine  is  in  all  probability  applicable 
.0  another  colloid  like  gum  arabic.  If  by 
tpplymg  this  principle  we  could  obtain 
m  image  in  finely  divided  silver,  sus¬ 
pended  in  gum  or  other  colloid, and  could 
idve  to  the  man  who  wants  to  control 
tiis  results  by  brush-work,  another  pro¬ 
cess,  which  would  give  him  an  almost 
nvisible  grain  and  yet  complete  control 
pver  the  tonality  of  his  prints,  I  think 
much  would  be  done  to  reconcile  the 
^um-splodger  and  the  average  worker. 
For,  to  me,  the  extremely  coarse  grain 
and  blobbiness  of  the  majority  of  bi-gum 
prints  is  excessively  irritating.  It  is, 
in  fact,  impossible  to  reproduce  struc¬ 


ture  by  the  aid  of  ordinay  bi-gum  be¬ 
cause  of  the  coarseness  of  grain. 

Dr.  Reiss  has  also  used  nothing  but 
silver  nitrate.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  chloride  should  not  be  incorporated 
with  his  emulsion,  and  regards  the  keep¬ 
ing  properties  of  it,  it  is  generally 
known  that  the  addition  of  citric  acid 
or  other  organic  acid  will  preserve  a 
printing-out  emulsion  for  some  time. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  an 
acid  emulsion,  or  one  with  an  excess  of 
silver  nitrate  to  obtain  excellent  results. 
Dr.  Reiss’s  process  makes  for  experi¬ 
ment,  and,  whilst  I  have  added  a  sug¬ 
gestion  or  two,  there  are  plenty  which 
naturally  occur,  one,  at  least,  rises  to  the 
front  at  the  moment  of  writing — Why 
not  incorporate  a  bichromate  with  the 
sensitizer  ? — British  Journal. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


In  our  remarks  a  month  or  so  ago  we 
stated  that  there  were  easier  things  in 
the  world  than  the  editing  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  magazine,  and  now  one  of  our 
contemporaries  states  that  the  editing 
of  a  photographic  magazine  is  an  easy 
matter. 

If  this  be  so  we  wish  he  would  put  us 
in  touch  with  the  way  to  do  it.  If  wad¬ 
ing  through  manuscript  after  manu¬ 
script  in  search  of  new  and  interesting 
matter,  or  even  an  old  idea  retold  at¬ 
tractively,  examining  piles  and  piles  of 
prints  and  selecting  those  satisfactory 
to  the  editor  and  the  tastes  of  thousands 
of  readers,  and  struggling  with  printers 
who  will  persist  in  ignoring  your  in¬ 
structions,  and  roasting  the  engravers 
and  pressmen  in  the  endeavor  to  get 
out  a  number  that  will  even  approach 
forty  per  cent,  of  what  you  want 
the  publication  to  be — well,  if  this 
is  easy,  the  wood  pile  and  hand  saw 
for  ours. 

If  the  editorial  department  of  any 
publication  desires  to  improve  and  keep 
up  to  date,  the  work  certainly  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  absorbing  but  not  easy,  no 
labor  worthy  of  effort  is  easy,  and  we 
certainly  must  refute  the  statement  of 
our  worthy  co-laborer.  We,  however, 
are  not  averse  to  lightening  our  task 
when  possible  and  would  most  heartily 
thank  any  of  our  readers  for  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  wherein  we  can  better  the 
publication,  and  make  each  issue  eager¬ 
ly  awaited. 

While  words  of  praise  are  always 
sweet  to  the  ear,  they  are  not  always  as 
stimulating  to  renewed  efforts  as  a  good 
severe  criticism  and  the  pointing  out 
of  short  comings,  and  we  will  willingly 


take  our  medicine  if  it  will  produce  a 
better  magazine. 

We  know  that  most  of  you  have  the 
interest  of  the  The  Photographic  Times 
at  heart  or  you  would  not  renew  your 
subscription  year  after  year.  We  want 
to  give  you  more  for  your  money  than 
any  similar  publication  ;  we  feel  that 
we  have  not  done  so  badlv  but  we 
want  to  do  very  much  better.  Will  you 
assist  us? 


It  is  not  usual  to  comment  editorially 
on  another  publication,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  “Decorative 
Photography,”  by  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
being  No.  68  ot  The  Photo  Miniature. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  book  that  contains 
so  many  fascinating  suggestions  for  the 
employment  of  photographic  prints 
in  out-of-the-ordinary  ways  for  both 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  we  would  earn¬ 
estly  advise  procuring  a  copy  of  this 
number  before  it  is  out  of  print,  as  it 
will  afford  many  hours  of  genuine  en- 
jovment  in  following  out  the  many 
ideas  incorporated  within  its  covers,  and 
its  perusal  will  undoubtedly  suggest 
other  means  in  effective  and  artistic 
decorative  work  by  means  of  photog¬ 
raphy. 

We  note  with  regret  that  Mr.  Abel 
has  marred  the  usual  excellence  of  his 
editorial  columns  in  The  Photographer 
with  a  roast  of  Sadakichi  Hartmann  or 
Sydney  Allan.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Abel 
feels  that  he  has  an  unpleasant  duty  to 
perform,  but  it  seems  somewhat  unfair 
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to  thus  pillory  anyone  knowing  that  he 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  give  his  side 
of  the  story  equal  publicity.  Aside 
from  this  we  all  have  had  enough  of 
so-called  photographic  politics  and  the 
attendant  mud-slinging,  and  we  would 
earnestly  suggest  to  Mr.  Abel  that  he 
use  his  columns  for  the  promulgation 


|  July 

of  ideas  tending  to  the  betterment  of 
things  photographic  and  leave  individ¬ 
uals  alone,  iks  to  the  merits  of  the 
case,  we  refrain  from  comment  and 
only  make  this  suggestion,  as  we  feel 
that  we  have  been  cheated  out  of  the 
really  good  editorial  Mr.  Abel  could  and 
should  have  written. 


“  MAKING  BREAD.” 


By  Fred  J.  Rogers. 


(. Honorable  Mention  July  Competition .) 
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rHE  INFLUENCE  OF  VARIOUS  DEVELOPERS  IN  DETER¬ 
MINING  THE  COLOR  OF  TONED  BROMIDE  PAPER. 


MR.  WALTER  E.  GATES 
is  one  of  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  bromide  workers 
“down  under,”  and  the 
papers  he  reads  before 
:he  Photographic  Society  of  New  South 
Wales  are  always  full  of  useful  hints. 
We  reprint  below  an  abstract  of  one  on 
:he  above  subject,  which  was  read  by 
him  before  the  society  a  short  time  ago: 

The  title  of  this  paper  was  suggested 
to  me  by  a  note  in  the  British  Journal 
Almanac  for  1903,  wherein  it  was  stated 
that  the  developer  used  in  producing  a 
bromide  print  had  a  certain  influence 
over  the  final  result  of  the  toning  opera¬ 
tion.  It  was  to  determine  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  this  influence  asserted  itself  that  I 
undertook  a  series  of  tentative  experi¬ 
ments,  the  result  of  which  I  propose  to 
place  before  you  this  evening.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  the  paper  will  be  of  much 
value,  as,  being  the  possessor  of  practi¬ 
cally  no  chemical  knowledge,  the  ex¬ 
periments  have  not  been  conducted  on 
a  scientific  basis,  but  the  results  I  have 
obtained  will  be  at  least  equal  to  those 
obtainable  by  the  average  amateur  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  to  that  extent  will 
be  some  guide  to  my  photographic 
brethren. 

The  developing  agents  used  by  me 
were  amidol,  metol,  ortol,  quinol,  ro- 
dinal,  metol-quinol,  ferrous  oxalate,  and 
pyro-acetone.  The  latter  is  not  usually 
associated  with  bromide  paper,  as  pyro 
is  noted  for  its  staining  properties;  but, 
used  with  acetone,  it  is  absolutely  free 
from  stain,  but  the  color  of  the  image 
given  by  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  toning  agents  employed  in  the 
experiments  were — (1)  hypo  alum,  and 
(2)  cuprous  bromide,  followed  by  sodi¬ 
um  sulphide,  as  described  in  a  paper 
read  by  me  in  March  of  last  year  ( The 


Photographic  News ,  June  24th,  1904,  p. 
408).  I  have  not  attempted  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  influence  of  the  developer  on 
the  uranium  and  copper  ferrocyanide 
toning  methods  as  the  methods  in  ques¬ 


tion  are  not  permanent. 

Following  are  details  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  various  developers  employed  by 
me  : 

Amidol. 

S  dium  sulphite . 22  grs. 

Potassium  bromide .  1  gr. 

Amidol .  ...  2  grs. 

Water .  1  oz. 

Metol. 

Sodium  carbonate .  13  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite . 22  grs. 

Potassium  bromide . %  gr. 

Metol .  2  grs. 

Water .  1  oz. 

Metol-Quinol. 

Sodium  carbonate .  14  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite .  11  grs. 

Potassium  bromide .  %  gr. 

Quinol . gr. 

Metol .  y2  gr. 

Water .  1  oz, 

Ortol. 

Sodium  carbonate . .  16  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite .  16  grs. 

Potassium  bromide .  %  gr. 

Ortol .  2  grs. 

Water .  1  oz. 

Quinol. 

Sodium  carbonate .  25  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite.  ...  12  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  f  o  per  cl.).  2  drops 

Quinol .  2  grs. 

Water .  1  oz. 

Rodinal. 

Rodinal .  8  drops 

Potassium  bromide  (ioperct.).  1  drop 

Water .  1  oz. 

Ferrous  Oxalate. 

Iron  sulphate  . i;h  gr. 

Potassium  oxalate . 6%  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  (10  per  ct.).  1  drop 

Citric  acid  .  1  Sr- 

Water .  1  oz- 
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P  vro- Acetone. 

Sodium  sulphite .  20  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  (10  per  ct.).  2  drops 

Acetone .  20  drops 

Pyro .  2  grs. 

Water .  1  oz. 


As  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
of  these  developers  were  made  up  for 
immediate  use,  the  quantities  of  pre¬ 
servatives  added  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  the  developer  to  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  each  case  the  fixing 
bath  used  was  hypo  1  oz.,  water  6  ozs.,  a 
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wise  the  two  toning  processes  give  ver 
similar  results.  It  may  be  as  well  t 
briefly  capitulate  the  process  of  tonin*! 
in  each  case. 

Hypo-Alum. — The  toning  solution  i 
prepared  as  follows:  10  ozs.  of  hype 
sulphite  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  70  ozjj 
of  boiling  water,  then  1  oz.  of  powderef 
alum  is  slowly  added  with  constan 
stirring.  The  solution  will  be  mill 
white,  and  must  not  be  filtered,  and  i 
improved  by  allowing  two  or  thre 


RAZOR-BILLS  AT  NORTH  BIRD  ROCK. 

{Photographic  Illustration  from  ''''Wild  Wings"  by  Herbert  K.  Job.) 


fresh  quantity  being  used  for  each  print. 
The  prints  were  developed  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  same  intensity — those 
intended  for  the  hypo-alum  toning  bath 
being  exposed  for  50  per  cent,  longer 
than  for  the  cuprous  bromide,  and  were, 
of  course,  considerably  darker  than  the 
prints  intended  for  the  latter.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  in  intensity  of 
the  prints  is  that  with  hypo-alum,  used 
cold,  there  is  considerable  reduction  in 
the  toning  process,  while  with  the  cup¬ 
rous  bromide  method  the  original  scale 
of  gradation  remains  practically  unal¬ 
tered  after  toning  is  completed,  other- 


waste  bromide  prints  to  soak  in  it  for  ; 
day  or  two  to  ripen  it.  The  developed 
fixed  and  rinsed  print  is  put  in  this  solu 
tion,  used  cold,  and  is  withdrawn  whei 
the  desired  color  is  obtained.  This  wil 
take  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hour 
in  summer  time,  and  probably  two  o 
three  days  in  the  winter  time. 

Cuprous  Bromide  and  Sodium  Sui 
phide. — Three  solutions  are  required,  a 
follows  : 

No.  1. 


Copper  sulphide . 200  grs. 

Potassium  bromide .  200  grs. 

Water .  10  ozs. 
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No.  2. 

Nitric  acid . .  100  drops 

Water .  io  ozs. 

No.  3. 

Sodium  sulphide .  1  oz. 

Water .  10  ozs. 


(For  use  add  half  to  two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  water).  The  developed,  fixed, 
washed  and  alumed  print  is  placed  in 
No.  1  till  the  image  disappears  as  far  as 
possible.  This  will  be  effected  in  about 
three  minutes,  after  which  the  print  is 
rinsed  under  the  tap  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  transferred  to  the  nitric  acid  solu¬ 
tion  (No.  2)  for  five  minutes.  After 
washing  for  five  minutes,  sufficient 
quantity  of  No.  3  sulphide  solution  is 
poured  over  the  print,  when  the  image 
will  at  once  rush  up.  To  ensure  per¬ 
manency,  allow  the  print  to  remain  in 
the  solution  for  a  minute  after  toning 
appears  to  be  complete,  then  wash  for 
half-an-hour  in  frequent  changes  of 
water. 

The  differences  in  color  are  not  so  ap¬ 
parent  by  artificial  light  as  by  daylight, 


but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  two  prints 
by  each  process  are  alike.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  effects  produced  by 
each  toning  agent  are  very  similar  with 
a  given  developer.  Amidol  seems  to 
produce  the  coldest,  and  quinol  the 
warmest  tone,  the  range  of  colors  pro¬ 
gressing  in  the  following  order  from 
cold  to  warm:  Amidol,  quinol  (a  most 
pleasing  tone),  rodinal,  metol,  ortol, 
pyro-acetone,  ferros  oxalate  and  quinol. 
The  three  latter  developing  agents  give 
quite  different  results  from  the  others. 
Personally,  I  prefer  the  colder  tones, 
particularly  that  given  by  metol-quinol. 
Of  the  warmer  tones,  I  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  that  produced  by  ferrous  oxa¬ 
late.  I  think  a  sufficient  range  of  colors 
is  produced  to  satisfy  very  different 
tastes. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  say  that  one 
make  of  bromide  paper  was  employed 
for  all  the  tests,  and  there  is  room  for 
further  ex  periment  to  ascertain  whether 
different  makes  of  paper  produce  differ¬ 
ent  results. — Photo  News. 


SUNNY  JIM. 


Gus  Mayer. 
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International  Exhibition  of  Art  Photogra¬ 
phy,  Budapest,  1905. — Under  the  patronage  of 
H.  I.  and  R.  H.  the  Archduke  Joseph-Augustus, 
the  Photo-Club,  National  Association  of  Hun¬ 
garian  Amateur  Photographers,  will  arrange 
in  the  autumn  of  1905,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
“  National  Industrial  Art  Museum  (Orszagos 
Magyar  Iparmiiveszeti  Muzeum  IX,  Ulloi-ut 
33-37)  an  International  Exhibition  of  Art  Pho¬ 
tography. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  September 
8th,  1905,  and  will  last  about  six  weeks. 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  Only  such  pictures  will  be  accepted,  which, 
besides  a  good  lechnical  execution,  possess  a 
a  real  artistic  value. 

2.  A  special  committee  will  select  from 
among  the  pictures  sent  in  those  suitable  for 
the  Exhibition. 

The  decisions  of  this  committee  admit  of  no 
appeal. 

3.  The  number  of  pictures  sent  in  by  a  single 
exhibitor  is  not  limited. 

4.  The  circumstance  that  a  picture  has  been 
exhibited  elsewhere  does  not  exclude  its  accept¬ 
ance,  unless  it  has  been  shown  at  the  Budapest 
International  Exhibition  in  1903. 

5.  Pictures  are  to  be  sent  in  framed  and 
under  glass.  The  title  of  the  picture,  its  num¬ 
ber  (corresponding  with  that  of  the  form  filled 
up),  the  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor, 
and,  if  the  picture  is  to  be  sold,  its  price  (with 
frame  included)  is  to  be  written  on  the  back  of 
each  picture.  The  Photo  Club  retains  10  per 
cent,  of  the  price  of  every  picture  sold. 

6.  Pictures  must  be  packed  in  strong  cases 
which  may  serve  for  their  return.  On  account 
of  the  temporary  exemption  from  customs  duty 
granted  by  the  government,  the  case  must 
bear,  besides  the  address,  the  following  in¬ 
scription  in  French  : 

“  Destine  a  l’Exposition  Internationale  de 
Photographic  Artistique,  Budapest,  1905.” 

7.  No  fee  is  charged  for  wall  space  ;  ex¬ 
hibitors  must,  however,  bear  the  expense  of 
carriage  to  and  from  the  Exhibition. 

8.  No  picture  may  be  taken  away  before  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition. 

9.  The  Photo  Club  will  not  be  in  any  way 


responsible  for  damage  occuring  to  the  pictures 
or  their  frames  either  during  transport  or  at 
the  Exhibition  ;  all  reasonable  care  will  how¬ 
ever  be  taken  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the 
same. 

If  in  unpacking  any  photograph,  or  its 
frame  should  be  found  damaged,  the  Photo 
Club  will  communicate  this  to  the  exhibitor 
without  delay.  At  the  same  time  the  damage 
will,  if  possible,  be  repaired  at  the  cost  and 
risk  of  the  exhibitor. 

10.  No  prizes  will  be  awarded.  Every  ex¬ 
hibitor,  will,  however,  receive  a  specially 
designed  commemorative  bronze  plaque  of 
artistic  workmanship. 

The  Committee  for  Selecting  Pictures  will 
be  composed  of  the  following  members  : 

His  Exellency  Count  Mihael  Esterhazy, 
President  of  the  Photo  Club,  Budapest.  Prof. 
Edward  Ballo,  painter  ;  Prof.  Robert  Nadler, 
painter;  Baron  Leopold  Edelsheim  -  Gyulai, 
Dr.  Paul  Majovszky,  Mr.  Bartholomew  A. 
Muller,  Baron  Adalbert  Purcell,  members  of 
the  Photo  Club. 

For  further  particulars,  please  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Photo  Club  (Budapest,  IV, 
Egyetem-ter  5). 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Photography,  held  June  5,  1905, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year  :  President,  John  Merritt,  M.D.  ; 
First  Vice  President,  Myers  R.  Jones;  Second 
Vice-President,  F.  M.  Lawrence  ;  Recording 
Secretary,  H.  W.  Hodges  ;  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary,  Gustave  F.  Swenson  ;  Treasurer,  W. 
T.  Wintringham  ;  Curator,  William  Arnold  : 
Trustees  :  S.  B.  Piice,  M.  D.,  H.  D.  Minton, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  Smith,  A.  B.  Mann,  Louis  Wedel. 


The  London  Photographic  Salon,  1905 

(13th  year)  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Watei 
Color  Society  (5  A,  Pall  Mall,  East,  S.  W. 
from  September  15th  to  October  21st,  1905. 

The  aim  of  the  Linked  Ring  is  to  exhibit  onl) 
photographs  displaying  originality  of  concep 
tion  expressed  in  a  pictorial  manner. 

All  the  work  of  American  Photographer; 
destined  for  the  London  Photographic  Salot 
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lust  be  submitted  to  a  Selection  Committee 
itting  in  New  York,  and  composed  exclusively 
f  American  members  of  the  Linked  Ring, 
/hose  names  are  : 

C.  Yarnall  Abbott,  A.  L.  Coburn,  F.  Holland 
)ay,  Mary  Devens,  W.  B  Dyer,  R.  Eicke- 
leyer,  Frank  Eugene,  Gertrude  Kasebier, 
oseph  T.  Keiley,  Margaret  Russell,  Eva  Wat- 
on  Schutze, Sarah  C. Sears, Eduard  J.Steichen, 
dfred  Stieglitz,  Edmund  Stirling,  Clarence 
Vhite. 

The  pictures  approved  by  the  American 
election  Committee  will  be  accepted  for  hang- 
ig  without  passing  the  London  jury. 

Pictures  for  this  committee  must  be  ad- 
ressed  as  follows  : 

“  For  the  London  Photographic  Salon  :  Mr, 
dfred  Stieglitz,  care  of  Geo.  F.  Of,  3  East 
' 8th  Street,  New  York  City,”  and  must  be  de- 
vered  at  that  address,  carriage  prepaid,  to- 
ether  with  accompanying  entry  for  or  list  by 
uly  24th.  Rejected  prints  will  be  returned 
romptly  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitor, 
'ictures  that  have  already  been  exhibited  in 
>ondon  will  not  be  accepted, 

Pictures  entered  in  any  other  exhibition  open 
1  London  at  the  same  period  are  likewise  un¬ 
acceptable.  On  such  pictures  as  are  sold,  a 
ommission  of  15  per  cent,  will  be  charged  by 
he  Salon. 

Prints  must  be  separately  framed.  Each 
'ame  must  bear  name  of  exhibitor,  number 
nd  title  of  picture,  and  price,  if  offered  for 
ale.  A  corresponding  record  of  particulars,  on 
fficial  entry  from  (or  list  where  exhibitor  is 
nable  to  obtain  such  form),  must  also  be 
arnished. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  all  entries  should 
e  sent  framed,  persons  desiring  to  submit 
nframed  prints  may  do  so. 

;  Such  unframed  prints  must  be  so  mounted 
s  to  protect  them  from  injury,  and  must  be 
iroperly  labeled  with  title,  address,  etc.,  to 
urrespond  to  their  entry  form. 

Such  unframed  prints  as  are  accepted  by  the 
pry  will  be  framed  at  exhibitor's  expense,  by 
eo.  F.  Of,  3  East  28th  Street. 

There  will  be  no  charge  to  exhibitois  for  the 
awarding  of  exhibits  from  New  York  to 
ondon  and  their  return  to  New  York.  The 
inly  forwarding  charges  to  exhibitors  will  be 
repress  charges  from  New  York  to  home  of 
lid  exhibitors. 

Joseph  T.  Keiley, 

For  Alfred  Stieglitz. 

The  Photographic  Section  of  the  Academy 
-  Science  and  Art  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  will  hold 
s  first  Annual  Photographic  Exhibition  at 


East  Liberty  Branch  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  from  September 
15th,  to  September  23d,  1905. 

Good  workers  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
Pittsburg  are  invited  to  submit  their  proposed 
entries  for  the  exhibition  to  J.  Montgomery 
Connor,  Secretary,  Shetland  and  Finley  Aves., 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  before  August  19th,  1905,  who 
will  also  be  glad  to  furnish  further  informa¬ 
tion. 


The  Eighth  Convention  of  the  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Association,  of  Virginia  and  Carolinas, 
will  be  held  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  October 
24,  25  and  26,  1905. 

The  officers  are  : 

S.  L.  Alderman,  President,  Greensboro,  N. 
C.;  R.  W.  Holsinger,  First  Vice-President. 
Charlottesville,  Va. ;  A.  Homeier,  Second  Vice- 
President,  Richmond,  Va.  ;  E.  F.  Snyder, 
Third  Vice-President,  Camden,  S.  C.;  C.  E. 
Cheyne,  Secretary,  Hampton,  Va. ;  Waller 
Holladay,  Secretary,  Durham,  N.  C.;  W.  H. 
Jewell,  Treasurer,  Christianburg,  Va. 

Write  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Association 
for  information. 

S.  L.  Alderman,  President , 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Editor  Photographic  Times, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

I  think  that  your  readers  would  appreciate 
having  their  attention  called  to  the  fact  that 
they  can  secure  the  most  interesting  souvenirs 
of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  next  August  if  they 
happen  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eclipse 
path,  by  pointing  their  cameras  not  at  the  sun 
but  in  the  opposite  direction  when  the  few 
remaining  sun’s  rays  are  filtering  through 
foliage  and  casting  mottled  shadows.  The 
foliage  acts  like  a  multitude  of  pinhole  cameras 
and  the  usual  circular  images  of  the  sun  which 
are  projected  between  the  foliage  shadows  are 
replaced  by  crescent  images  which  will  be  quite 
novel. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  W.  Balch. 


The  Photographic  Times,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen — The  business  of  H.  A.  Hyatt, 
heretofore  existing  as  a  private  ownership  by 
H.  A.  Hyatt,  has  this  day  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  H. 
A.  Hyatt  Supply  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000  fully  subscribed  and  paid  up. 

This  step,  taken  with  a  view  of  meeting  such 
contingencies  as  may  arise  through  death  or 
other  causes,  without  interruption  to  the  ordin¬ 
ary  course  of  business,  involves  no  deviation 
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n  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  or  other  change  of 
ownership.  H.  A.  Hyatt,  the  proprietor  for 
the  past  thirty-seven  years,  will  act  as  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer,  and  Harry  H.  Hyatt,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  house  as  an  employee  since  1889, 
will  fulfil  the  duties  of  Vice-President  and 
Secretary. 

All  outstanding  accounts  of  H.  A.  Hyatt  are 
payable  to  the  new  name. 

Looking  forward  to  a  continuance  of  the 
pleasant  business  relations  between  us,  we  beg 
to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  A.  Hyatt  Supply  Co. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  A  communication  just  received 
calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  recent 
article  prepared  by  the  Secretary  and  forwarded 
to  the  various  journals,  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  shipping  of  pictures  for  exhibition. 

In  sending  pictures  for  exhibition  mark  them 
plainly  either  “For  Competition”  or  “Com¬ 
plimentary  ”  as  may  be  desired  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitor. 

Send  all  pictures,  charges  prepaid,  to  C.  J. 
Van  De  Vanter,  First  Vice-President,  P.  A.  of 
A.,  Mechanics’  Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
all  pictures  must  be  received  not  later  than 
August  5th,  1905,  in  order  to  be  hung. 

By  complying  with  this  request  you  will 
greatly  oblige, 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  R.  Barrows, 

Treasurer  P.  A.  of  A. 

Photographers’  Association  of  America. — 

Quarter  Centennial  Convention,  Boston,  Mass., 
August  8-1  r,  1905. 

Membership.  —  Any  photographer  who  is  not 
a  member  of  this  association  will  be  required 
to  pay  $5.00,  $3.00  for  membership  fee  and 
$2.00  for  the  first  year’s  dues. 

Employees  are  only  required  to  pay  $2.00, 
but  in  making  application  for  membership, 
must  furnish  a  letter  of  identification  from  the 
employer. 

It  is  expected  that  the  record  attendance  of 
the  Association  will  be  held  in  Boston  this  year. 
In  view  of  this  fact  it  will  be  best  to  send  dues 
at  once  to  the  Treasurer,  F.  R.  Barrows,  1873 
Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  avoid 
the  tedious  delay  of  standing  in  line  to  pay  at 
the  convention  box  office.  “A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient.” 

A  Test  Convention.— Since  discontinuing  the 
prize  system,  much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to 


the  advisability  of  the  continuance  of  this 
policy.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  held  in  Boston  in  January,  a  sufficient 
number  of  communications  were  received  from 
prominent  members  to  warrant  the  making  of 
this  year’s  convention  a  test  case  as  to  whether 
prizes  or  no  prizes  will  assure  the  best  results 
for  future  conventions. 

Exhibitors  sending  pictures  must  mark  them 
plainly  either  for  competition  or  complimen¬ 
tary,  as  no  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
in  both  classes.  This  precaution  is  to  assure  a 
perfect  test  of  the  popularity  of  prizes  or  no 
prizes  for  future  conventions  and  to  assist  com¬ 
ing  administrations  to  decide  this  perplexing 
problem. 

Social  Features.  —  It  has  been  the  contention 
of  some  of  the  members  that  there  is  not 
enough  attention  paid  to  the  social  side  of  con¬ 
ventions.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  Executive 
Committee  has  selected  from  Boston’s  leading 
photographers  and  dealers  a  committee  to  take 
charge  of  this  special  feature  for  this  year’s 
convention. 

Those  selected  were :  J.  H.  C.  Evanhoff, 
Chairman;  G.  E.  Putnam,  Secretary;  M.  B. 
Parkinson,  Treasurer;  J.  H.  Garo,  Jos.  Di  Nun- 
zio,  Geo.  Woodward  and  Geo.  M.  Bolton.  This 
energetic  committee  is  already  at  work  and  at 
this  early  date  have  outlined  sufficient  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  who 
attend. 

A  new  innovation  will  be  the  ladies’  enter¬ 
tainment  committee,  who  will  give  personal 
attention  to  the  visiting  ladies.  A  reception 
room  has  been  provided  for  the  ladies  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  following  committee:  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Codings,  Chairman;  Miss  N.  J.  Hall, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  F.  R.  Barrows,  Treasurer; 
Mrs.  Ben.  Kreiger,  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Belton  and 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Packard. 

Ladies  desiring  further  information  can  ad¬ 
dress  the  Secretary  at  1330  Beacon  Street, 
Boston. 


New  color  process  for  photography.  Inven¬ 
tion  of  Photographer  J.  Will  Barbour.  —  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Frederick  Ives,  of  Philadelphia, 
invented  what  is  known  as  the  Ives  three- 
color  process  ;  by  it  three  photo  negatives  of 
the  same  subject  are  made  through  differently 
colored  glass  screens  ;  from  these  half-tone 
cuts  are  made,  which,  printed  one  on  top  of 
the  other  in  blue,  red  and  yellow  ink,  produce 
a  picture  showing  all  the  tints  and  colors  of  the 
original. 

However,  the  great  lengths  of  exposure  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  the  Ives  negatives  has  con¬ 
fined  its  practical  usefulness  to  the  reproduc- 
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ion  of  painting  and  small  subjects  that  can  be 
aken  into  the  studio. 

For  several  years  Mr.  J.  Will  Barbour,  the 
ihotographer,  has  been  working  on  a  photo- 
olor  process  which  could  be  applied  to  the 
vhole  realm  of  photography,  and  his  efforts 
lave  been  entirely  successful. 

Photography  in  colors?  No  ;  or  at  least  not 
is  that  term  is  generally  understood,  but  a 
rood  honest  process  that  will  enable  the  pho- 
ogapher  to  take  his  camera  into  a  vast  field 
litherto  closed  to  him,  and  furnish  a  new  and 
>eautiful  picture  for  book  and  other  illustration, 
't  should  bring  to  its  inventor  a  good  return. 


A  Mome=made  Light  Filter.— A  very  useful 
;creen  for  preventing  the  undesirable  action  of 
iltra-violet  rays  may  be  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ng  manner: — Select  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  free 
rom  flaws  and  surface  impet  fections;  clean  it 
horoughly  with  a  mixture  of  whitening,  am- 
nonia,  and  water,  or  any  other  preparation. 
Prepare  this  solution:  aurantia,  3  gr. ;  warm 
dcohol,  1  oz.;  ether,  1  oz  ;  soluble  cotton 
pyroxylin),  20  gr.  First  dissolve  the  aurantia 


in  the  alcohol,  and  allow  the  solution  to  cool, 
then  add  the  other  ingredients.  Hold  the  glass 
on  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  as  if  you  were  going 
to  varnish  it;  pour  yellow  dye  into  the  centre, 
and  flow  evenly  over  the  whole  surface.  Rock 
the  plate  from  side  to  side,  and  backwards  and 
forwards,  until  perfectly  dry.  It  is  most  essen 
tial  that  the  coated  glass  should  dry  evenly;  a 
streaked  screen  is  of  no  use  whatever.  The 
best  position  for  this  screen  is  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  lens. 


“  Grain  ”  in  Copying.— As  every  photo¬ 
grapher  knows,  “grain”  is  a  determined  ene¬ 
my  of  the  copyist.  The  best  means  of  obviat¬ 
ing  its  appearance  is  to  “light”  the  picture 
evenly,  but  this  not  being  always  possible,  ex¬ 
pedients  are  necessary.  One,  is  to  cover  the 
space  between  picture  and  lens  with  tissue 
paper;  another  (if  the  picture  is  unmounted),  to 
moisten  the  pi  int  and  press  it  into  contact  with 
a  sheet  of  glass,  while  frequently  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  encaustic  paste  will  reduce  in  a  very 
marked  degree  the  “grainy”  appearance  of 
the  print. 


LAUGHING  GULL  ON  HER  NEST. 

(. Photographic  Illustration  from  “ Wild  JVin^s,"  by  Herbert  A.  Job.) 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds. — A  new 

Method  of  the  Study  and  Photography  of 
birds.  By  Francis  Hobart  Herriek.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York 
and  London. 

From  a  photographic  standpoint,  this  book 
is  chiefly  interesting  in  its  description  of  the 
necessary  cameras  and  lenses  for  successful 
work  of  this  sort,  Chapter  III.  being  devoted 
to  this  subject,  including  a  description  of  the 
author’s  method  in  screening  himself  and 
apparatus  from  the  birds  by  means  of  what 
he  terms  his  observation  tent. 

Mr.  Herrick  has  the  good  sense  to  admit  that 
the  camera  cannot  supplant  the  artist  with 
brush  and  pencil,  saying,  “  The  camera  is  an 
impartial  observer  and  taker  of  notes,  and  a 
kind  of  third  eye,  to  which  wemay[appeal  when 
in  doubt. 

“  However  great  its  limitations,  they  are  of 
different  character  from  those  of  the  actual 
observer. 

“  The  photograph  is  not  to  be  foolishly 
vaunted  over  the  work  of  the  artist,  for  the  cam¬ 
era  supplants  or  replaces  nothing  ;  it  is  a  tool, 
a  trusty  servant  and  recorder,  which  the  artist 
can  use  to  as  good  advantage  as  anyone  else. 

“Scientific  books,  dealing  with  the  anatomy 
and  development  of  animals,  will  always  re¬ 
quire  good  drawings  for  the  illustration  of 
their  subjects,  and  these  are  preferable  to  poor 
photographs  ;  but  for  the  study  of  animal  be¬ 
havior,  the  camera  is  at  times  immeasurably 
superior  to  brush  or  pencil.’’ 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty  original  illustrations. 

Refinement  in  advertising  is  most  pleasant¬ 
ly  exemplified  in  the  charming  and  artistic 
booklet  distributed  by  the  Michigan  Trust 
Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

The  title  of  the  booklet  is“TheChildren’sGar- 
den, ”  by  Eleanor  Withey  Willard,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  from  photographs  by_Fedora  PL  D.  Brown 

The  story  is  of  a  family  of  children  who 
lived  next  door  to  an  old  lady  who  had  a  beau¬ 
tiful  garden,  and  it  wasn’t  the  least  bit  like 
other  gardens. 

“  One  thing  that  made  it  nice  was  that  there 
was  no  gardener  to  tell  you  that  you  ‘  must 
keep  out,’  and  who  looked  cross  if  you  even 


peeped  over  the  fence.  The  old  lady  gave  the 
children  a  little  square  of  ground  to  do  as  they 
liked  with,  where  each  child  grew  his  or  her 
favorite  flowers. 

“  Arthur’s  was  largely  set  with  hollyhocks 
and  sunflowers,  for  he  said  they  were  the  giants 
of  the  garden,  and  Arthur  had  a  particular 
fancy  for  giants. 

“  The  twins’  plot  did  not  come  out  very  well, 
principally  because  they  kept  pulling  things 
up  to  see  if  they  were  growing.” 

Miss  Brown  is  in  true  sympathy  with  the 
author  and  her  illustrations  added  much  to  the 
delightfulness  of  the  little  story  and  evidence 
her  great  skill  as  an  artist  with  the  camera. 

Every  lover  of  children,  the  out-of-doors  and 
the  camera  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  story, 
and  we  feel  sure  upon  its  receipt  will  tender 
most  hearty  thanks  to  the  Company  having  the 
good  taste  to  issue  it,  and  the  author  and 
artist  who  have  succeeded  in  producing  so  de¬ 
lightful  a  story. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers, 
Houghton  Mifflin  &  Company,  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  a  few  of  the  illustrations  from  Mr, 
Herbert  K.  Job's  most  entertaining  nature 
story,  “  Wild  Wings.” 

To  the  man  loving  the  wilds  and  tied  to  the 
city  by  the  claims  of  business,  this  book  will 
prove  a  most  welcome  divertisement,  the  easy 
narrative  style  of  the  author,  the  avoidance  of 
technical  names  and  the  beauty  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  almost  affording  him  the  smell  of  the 
woods  and  for  a  time  transporting  him  to  the 
land  of  freedom. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Job  says  in  part: 

“  I  cannot  adequately  explain  the  fascination 
which  wild  birds  have  for  me,  and  in  these 
days,  for  an  increasing  multitude  of  people.  In 
this  age  of  stiain  and  stress  some  pleasant 
incentive  is  needed  to  drive  us  from  our  toil 
and  give  the  exercise  in  the  pure  open  air 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  health  and 
vigor.  If  in  the  portrayal  of  some  of  the  delights 
which  I  have  found  amid  beautiful  nature,  in 
the  haunts  of  the  birds,  shall  help  to  kindle  in 
others  the  enthusiasm  which  has  done  so  much 
for  me  with  its  rewards  of  health  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  serve  to  gain  new  friends  for  the 
birds,  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied.” 
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A  word  to  all  makers  of  photographic  ma- 
ierial  or  apparatus.  Whether  you  advertise 
with  us  or  not  send  us  a  description  of  any¬ 
thing  new  you  have  to  sell  so  we  may  tell  our 
readers  about  it.  We  are  broad  enough  to 
realize  that  you  may  have  excellent  reasons 
for  not  taking  space  with  us  at  present ;  that 
point  we  can  argue  with  you  later,  but  mean¬ 
while  keep  us  posted  so  we  can  keep  the 
public  posted  ;  it  wont  hurt  either  of  us. 

If  you  are  advertising  with  us  it  is  your  duty 
to  keep  us  posted  so  we  may  render  to  you  the 
full  value  of  the  space  you  have  paid  for. 

If  you  contemplate  exhibiting  at  the  Salons 
this  fall  and  want  to  secure  exceedingly  rich 
effects,  it  will  pay  you  to  drop  a  line  to  the 
Helios  Photo  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  relative  to  their 
Japanese  Tissue,  as  extraordinarily  beautiful 
results  may  be  secured  with  ease. 

Their  regular  platinum  papers  are  also  well 
worth  a  trial. 


the  necessary  travelling  expenses,  including 
carfare,  meals  and  liver)’-  where  same  are 
necessary.  Prizes  are  also  offered  for  1905  for 
the  best  pictures  submitted  as  follows  :  First 
prize,  $1 5.00  ;  second  prize,  fro. co.  Additional 
particulars  may  be  obtained  by  writing  them 
direct. 


Dr.  Edward  Burton  McDowell  has  lately 
returned  from  an  extended  trip  in  Panama 
where  he  did  a  large  amount  of  photographic 
work.  In  a  letter  concerning  this  work,  in 
which  Dr.  McDowell  most  interestingly  relates 
some  of  his  photographic  experiences,  he  takes 
occasion  to  pay  a  very  high  tribute  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  Hammer  Orthochromatic  plate, 
which  he  considers  unequalled  for  work  of  this 
kind.  He  says  in  part,  “  Your  Orthochromatic 
is  my  ideal,  and  I  am  sending  you  herewith 
prints  to  illustrate  its  Ortho  qualities  ;  in  fact, 
I  am  greatly  elated  over  my  success,  for  my 
negatives  run  very  evenly  for  quality,  etc.” 


Get  out  your  pen  and  obtain  a  stamp  from 
somewhere  and  write  the  Cramer  Dry  Plate 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  a  copy  of  their  new  manual, 
seventy-five  pages  of  good,  solid,  practical  in¬ 
formation  for  the  users  of  Cramer  plates  and 
for  those  who  don’t.  Twenty-two  pages  of 
formulae  for  developer,  and  the  rest  all  sug¬ 
gestions  of  great  value. 


Burke  &  Janies,  of  Chicago,  manufacturers 
and  purveyors  of  most  everything  photo¬ 
graphic,  are  now  sending  out  their  new  cata¬ 
logue.  This  is  a  good  reliable  growing  con¬ 
cern,  and  both  the  house  and  its  products  have 
the  confidence  of  the  consumer. 

This  catalogue  lists  a  number  of  good  things, 
and  a  copy  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  pho¬ 
tographers. 

The  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  43  Chatham  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  advertising  their  goods  use 
photographs  of  crops  grown  on  their  fertilizers. 
They  desire  to  register  a  list  of  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers  who  can  go  out  at  short  notice,  and 
make  pictures  for  them  within  25  or  50 
miles  of  their  homes.  They  are  willing  to  pay 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  souvenir  of  the 
conference  of  dealers  at  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.  in  February,  1905. 

This  souvenir  is  gotten  up  in  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  manner,  even  surpassing  the  always  good 
style  of  all  printed  matter  issued  by  this  pro¬ 
gressive  company. 

.Aside  from  giving  a  full  report  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  it  contains  the  following  articles: 

Photographic  Lenses — Their  Nature  and 
Use,  by  S.  Lawrence  ;  The  Anastigmat,  as 
Contrasted  with  Other  Lenses,  by  J.  Ham- 
mele  ;  Projecting  and  Enlarging,  by  W.  L. 
Patterson  ;  From  a  Purely  Commercial  Stand¬ 
point,  by  W.  V.  Moore  ;  and  Advertising — 
How  It  Helps  the  Dealer,  by  L.  B.  Elliott, 

Every  dealer  receiving  a  copy  of  this  book 
will  undoubtedly  keep  it  on  his  desk  for  refer¬ 
ence,  and  our  copy  is  duly  catalogued  and  in¬ 
dexed  in  our  our  reference  library, 


Something  New  in  Mounts.— A  Description 
of  the  Latest  Beautiful  Designs  for  Amateur 
Work. 

Amateurs  who  are  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
appropriate  and  harmonious  mounts  and  Bris- 
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tol  Boards,  will  be  interested  in  the  handsome 
new  designs  recently  introduced  by  the  A.  M. 
Collins  Manufacturing  Company  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

These  mounts  are  made  more  elaborately 
and  in  a  greater  number  of  styles  than  any 
other  line.  Their  duplex  colors  present  a 
different  shade  on  each  side,  so  that  the  pho¬ 
tographer  has  a  choice  of  two  color-harmonies. 

Among  the  new  designs  in  the  Collins  line 
the  following  are  especially  worthy  of  mention: 

“  Landseer,”  a  delicate  gray  board  with 
beveled  plate  sunk  center  containing  insert  of 
a  darker  tone. 

“  Photogravure  Bristol,”  made  in  several 
delicate  tints  and  offering  a  choice  of  two  hand¬ 
some  surfaces — a  rippled  effect  and  an  egg¬ 
shell  finish. 

“  Bell  Art  Bristol,”  a  stiff  and  snappy  stock 
with  heavily  embossed  surface  and  a  different 
shade  on  each  side. 

“Corot”  (patented),  a  mount  with  an  ex¬ 
quisite  roll  design,  giving  a  rich  frame-like 
effect  to  the  photograph. 

“  Bristol  Art  Mount,”  a  thin,  flexible  Bristol 
Board  with  rippled  surface  and  beveled  de¬ 
pression. 

For  ten  cents  in  stamps  the  A.  M.  Collins 
Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  will 
send  samples  of  these  and  other  artistic  designs 
particularly  intended  for  amateur  work. 

A  free  catalogue  may  be  obtained  from  any 
dealer  or  direct  from  the  manufacturers. 


How  The  Simplex  Exposure  fleter  indi¬ 
cates  “the  Exposure”  with  the  Eye’s  assist¬ 
ance. — The  Eye  to  see  an  object  clearly 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  light  to  fall  upon 
its  Retina. 

Any  slight  variation  of  the  intensity  or 
brightness  of  the  light  affects  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  to  open  or  close  it  according  to  whether 


the  light  is  diminished  or  increased.  The 
Meter  detects  this  variation  and  indicates  the 
Exposure  and  Stop  for  the  Negative. 

The  Meter  is  to  a  certain  extent  only  a 
“  measure,”  comparatively,  of  the  diameter  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  its  reading  coincides 
with  the  pupil’s  variation  in  size. 

The  light  that  falls  on  the  sensitive  plate  in 
the  camera  is  the  light  radiated  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  object  being  photographed.  If  it 
is  of  dark  color  and  the  surrounding  objects 
are  dark,  there  will  be  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  light  radiated  from  it. 

The  eye  to  see  the  detail  of  this  dark  colored 
object  opens  its  pupil  the  required  amount. 
Now  if  we  try  to  see  the  object  through  a  hole 
in  the  Meter  that  is  too  small,  it  appears  dim, 
and  we  can  not  see  the  detail  till  we  look 
through  the  hole  that  is  about  the  size  of  the 
eye's  pupil. 

The  retina  of  the  eye  must  be  illumined  by 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  an  object  clearly.  The  fact  that  the 
eye  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  light  in  order 
to  see  the  object  clearly  makes  the  Simplex 
Meter  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  light  radi¬ 
ated  from  the  object. 

If  the  retina  receives  any  more  light  than 
enough  to  see  the  object  clearly  then  the  object 
appears  brighter  or  lighter  but  no  more  of  its 
detail  can  be  seen  than  with  less  light. 

The  Meter  measures  the  volume  of  light  by 
various  sizes  of  holes  while  the  eye  measures 
its  intensity.  The  eye  together  with  the  Meter 
measures  the  quantity  of  light.  The  length  of 
exposure  required  for  a  negative  depends 
directly  on  the  quantity  (or  amount)  of  light 
admitted  over  its  surface. 

The  advantages  of  the  Simplex  Exposure 
Meter  are  its  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  true  exposure  in  either  sun  or  gas 
light. 


Sunset,  Bon  Secour  Bay,  Ala. 


By  Percy  R.  Hines. 
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On  Foreign  Subscriptions,  50c.  must  be  added  to  pay  postage. 

Remit  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft,  P.  O.  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 

Subscriptions  to  The  Photographic  Times  received  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials  in  this  and  foreign' 
countries,  also  the  American  News  Co.,  and  all  its  branches. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication.  Advertisers 
i  eceive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  “  Queries,"  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor;  all  advertising 
natter  to  the  Advertising  Manager. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York 


Business  Opportunities. 

j - 

EVERY  PHOTOGRAPHER  sending  request  to 
IE  WELL,  Niles,  Mich.,  receives  free,  post  paid,  ten  best 
Photograph  and  picture  hangers  ever  invented. 

SOLE  AGENTS  W  ANTED- The  Watkins  Meter  Co. 
)f  Hereford,  England,  are  open  to  appoint  a  suitable  firm, 
vhose  business  it  is  to  supply  photographic  stock  houses,  as 
sole  agents  for  the  well-known  Watkins  Bee  Exposure 
vleters  for  the  United  States. 


WANTED— Amateurs  having  cameras  (not  kodaks),  4x5, 
>r  any  size  larger,  can  earn  $5  00  per  week  by  taking  pic- 
ures  for  us  at  home.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Oval 
Portrait  Company,  Caxton  Building,  Chicago, 


For  Sale. 


FOR  SALE,  Studio  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  at  actual  inven 
ory,  $3,500.  The  best  opportunity  in  the  country. 

WE  can  SELL  your  business,  real  estate,  farm,  patent, 
tocks  and  bonds  by  the  co-operative  plan.  New  method. 
:0-0PERATIVE  REALTY  COMPANY,  Department  F, 
icranton  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  a  complete  Camera  Outfit  (size  6l/2  x8 
vorth  $190  for  $xxo,  consisting  of  King  Poco  camera, 
ioerz  lens,  Bausch  &  Lomb  shutter.  Thornton  &  Pickard 
ocal-plane  shutter,  plate  holders,  carrying  case,  etc  Write 
or  particulars  to  M.P.  Magly,  No.  310  Traction  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE,  Gallery  and  Outfit  complete  in  Chester- 
own,  Md.;  first-class  opening  for  right  man;  or  will  rent 
0 responsible  party.  Wilbur  Eliason,  Jr.,  Chestertown.Md. 


FOR  SALE  -The  best  located  and  equipped  Gallery  in 
.ms  Angeles  ;  Cooper  Hewitt  light;  rent  reasonable;  prices 
(ood.  Best  &  Co.,  agents,  536  South  Broadway,  Los 
tngeles,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— A  fine  Studio,  in  an  extensive  manufactur¬ 
ing  city  of  over  10,000,  Normal  School,  and  the  Storrs  Ag- 
icultural  College  near  by  ;  large  north  top  and  side  light  ; 
lty  water,  electric  and  gas;  will  sell  cheap  as  I  have  to 
ttend  to  important  business  by  July  1st.  For  other  par- 
iculars  address  C-  H.  Townsend,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — An  old  established  business  on  account  of 
leath  of  proprietor,  first-class  Studio,  finely  equipped  in  all 
lepartments,  two  floors,  each  floor  27  x  56.  Finest  location 
n  the  city;  steam  heat,  all  modern  improvements  ;  also 
irst-class  room  for  making  enlargements  and  retiring 
ooms.  Terms,  $2,500;  or  will  sell  a  half  interest  for 
(1,400,  cash,  to  first-class  photographer.  Address,  Mary 
r.  Montignani  888  Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn 

FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  photograph  studio;  old 
tand  low  rent,  low  price  for  cash.  F.  R.  Buckminster, 
87  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Continued. 


FOR  SALE — The  leading  Studio  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  8,000 
population — 10,000  more  outside  towns  to  draw  from.  Over 
10,000  negatives.  Equipped  to  11x14.  Possession  April 
xst  ;  new  slant  light.  Only  one  other  gallery  (portable.) 
Best  reason  for  selling.  For  particulars  write  to  W.  H. 
Hay,  242  Mill  Street,  Bristol,  Pa. 


CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  to  buy  finest  located  Studio 
in  Massachusetts  city  of  over  100,000.  Old  established  ; 
50,000  negatives  ;  reprint  orders  paying  half  expenses.. 
High-class  work  A  bargain.  Pay  for  itself  in  eight  months. 
Address,  F.  W.  Tyler,  147  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wanted. 


WANTED— To  rent,  photograph  studio,  furnished,  with, 
privilege  of  buying  ;  or,  will  rent  unfurnished  studio.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  C.,  care  The  Photographic  Times. 


Help  Wanted. 


WANTED  — Carbon  Printer.  Address,  Philadelphia,  care, 
of  The  Photographic  Times,  39  Union  Square,  New  York 
City. 


Employment  Wanted. 


WANTED— Position  as  Reception  Lady,  by  young  lady 
who  has  had  experience  in  retouching  and  other  studio 
work.  Address  S  C.  R.,  care  Photographic  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Association,  39  Union  Square,  New  York. 

PORTRAIT  OPERATOR,  fine  workman,  of  good 
address,  one  who  can  take  full  charge,  as  a  commercial 
photographer  none  better,  open  foi  engegement  on  or  after 
March  1st,  1905.  For  particulars  write  M.  L.  Connell,. 
35  Montcalm  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WANTED  by  a  first-class  man  of  fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  a  position  in  a  photographic  gallery.  Address,  J.  L_ 
Crocker,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Would  you  like  to  get  more 
fun  out  of  photography  ? 

Then  get  a  copy  of 
Photographic  Amusements 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TANK  DEVELOPMENT. 

A.  HORSELEY  HINTON  IN  THE  LON¬ 
DON  DAILY  GRAPHIC. 

On  all  hands  the  enterprise  of 
various  manufacturers  of  photographic 
appliances  seems  to  tend  to  the  simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  process  of  development, 
the  difficulties  of  which  have  for  years 
induced  the  dilletante  to  hand  his 
exposed  films  or  plates  to  others  for 
development,  with  the  result  that,  not 
oeing  able  to  follow  the  evolution  of 
the  visible  image  from  the  apparently 
unaltered  film,  the  photographic  tyro 
learnt  nothing,  besides  being  unable 
to  impart  to  his  results  that  personal 
element  which  is  so  important  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  better-class  photo¬ 
graphy.  But  the  developing  machines 
and  tanks  for  stand  development,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  heard  of  late, 
go  far  to  remove  the  difficulties  and 
constitute  an  allurement  to  the  making 
ot  more  numerous  exposures,  the 
higher  average  of  successes  making 
the  beginner  better  pleased  with  him¬ 
self,  and  much  more  ready  to  perse¬ 
vere.  The  new  Kodak  Tank  De¬ 
veloper  combines  with  the  advantages 
of  stand  development  that  of  entirely 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  the  dark¬ 
room.  The  Tollable  film  is  first  wound 
off  into  an  orange  celluloid  covering, 
in  which  condition  it  is  transferred  to 
a  cylindrical  trough  containing  the 
developing  solution,  and  there  the 
entire  length  of  film  develops,  only 
requiring  to  be  occasionally  withdrawn 
and  returned  in  an  inverted  position. 
The  entire  procedure,  from  start  to 
finish,  is  of  the  simplest  description, 
otherwise  the  apparatus  would  defeat 
its  own  end,  which  is  to  encourage  the 
beginner  and  facilitate  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  more  practiced  by  impart¬ 
ing  a  mechanical  certainty  to  the 
process  of  film  development. 


Three  years  of  successful  use  have 
proven  that  the  Kodak  Developing 
Machines  produce  better  negatives 
than  were  produced  by  the  old  dark¬ 
room  method.  The  Kodak  TANK  is 
an  improvement  on  the  Machine. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

C%7a'iaerSE maii.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


&he  NeW 
Daylight 
Method 

KODAK 

TANK 


Developer 


No  Crank  Turning 
During  Development. 


No  Dark=Room. 


(O 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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E,astman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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FROM  A  NOVICE. 

CLEVER  WORK  WITH  A  NO.  2  BROWNIE 
CAMERA. 

There  is  not,  after  all,  much  in  the 
old  saying  that  the  camera  tells  only 
the  truth.  The  accompanying  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  Brownie  print  shows  not 
only  that  photography  can  deceive, 
but  that  much  pleasure  can  be  derived 
from  its  deceits.  And  furthermore  it 
shows  that  neither  complicated  appa¬ 
ratus  nor  long  experience  are  essential 
to  clever  work. 

New  York,  March  2ist,  1905. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs: — 

To  the  casual  observer  the  enclosed  little 
photograph  would  appear  to  be  a  picture 
of  a  marble  bust  or  statuette,  but  it  isn’t.  It 
is  a  photograph  of  my  wife  which  I  took 
with  that  wonderful  little  instrument,  No.  2 
Brownie. 

I  send  you  the  photograph  because  1 
think  the  pose,  etc.  is  somewhat  of  a 
novelty  in  the  line  of  portraiture,  and  I 
believe  you  will  concede  to  nie  its  excel¬ 
lence  from  an  artistic  standpoint. 

Other  portraits  which  I  have  taken  of 
Mrs.  R —  are  equally  satisfactory. 

( 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it 


My  method  of  producing  result  shown 
on  the  little  picture  is  no  doubt  apparent  to 
you,  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  explain¬ 
ing  in  detail  : 

I  prepared  a  head  covering  or  wig  of 
grayish  white  tissue  paper  ;  then  powdered 
face ;  then  draped  with  ordinary  white 
calico  or  muslin  ;  made  pedestal  and  base 
of  white  cardboard  and  fastened  it  securely 
around  waist ;  then  threw  up  a  black  back¬ 
ground  and  draped  arms  and  other  exposed 
parts  in  black  and  this  is  the  result. 

We  have  had  but  two  months’  experience 
in  amateur  photography  and  have  received 
so  much  praise  from  our  friends  on  the 
excellence  of  our  work  that  I  felt  we  should 
consult  the  Eastman  people  and  get  your 
views  as  to  what,  if  any,  improvement 
might  be  made  on  the  sample  submitted. 
I  am  simply  looking  for  perfection. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  G.  Rowan. 


Don’t  ruin  your 
negatives  and  prints 
with  the  “just  as  good” 
developers  and 
solutions. 

Follow  the  formulae 
recommended  by 
the  manufacturers  of 
the  plates,  films  and 
papers  you  use — or 
use  the  preparations 

put  up  by  them. 

2) 

in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
MADE  EASY. 


The  New  Stereo  Brownie  Camera,  and  the  Self 
Transposing  Stereo  Brownie  Printing  Frame  have 
made  this  delightful  phase  of  photographic  work  so 
simple  that  any  amateur  can  easily  get  good  results 
at  the  start. 

NO  TRANSPOSING  OF  NEGATIVES 

OR  PRINTS. 

No.  2  Stereo  Brownie  Camera,  -  $12.00 

Stereo  Brownie  Self-Transposing  Printing  Frame,  1.50 
Brownie  Stereoscopes,  -  -  -  -  -  .75 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

All  Kodak  Dealers.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


(3) 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times. ” 
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Vacation  pictures  on 

VELOX 

POST  CARDS 

will  delight  your  friends 


You  can  print  them  anywhere— no  dark¬ 
room  needed.  Mailed  with  lc.  stamp. 

Furnished  in  Regular  Velvet,  Special  Velvet, 
Special  Portrait,  Special  Rough  Velox  surfaces. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 


c/lll  dealers. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Seed  Plates 

IN  ENGLAND 


Great  Atmosphere 

“I  find  that  they  are  perfectly  reliable, 
and  they  give  more  atmosphere  in  light 
and  shadow  than  any  plate  I  have  ever 
used.  I  only  hope  that  the  future 
batches  of  plates  will  keep  up  to  the 
same  standard  of  excellency  as  those  we 
have  already  had. 

DRAYCOTT,  Ltd.,” 

Birmingham. 


Grain  Like  a  Lantern  Plate 

‘•I  have  used  nearly  every  brand  of  plate, 
but  never  knew  any  develop  so  clear. 
The  grain  is  as  fine  as  a  lantern  plate. 

Lewis  Longfield,  Esq.” 

Ramsgate. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

... ESTABLISHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

^4  WORTH  ST  (Ijqg  ImpOrterS  ^\v  TOKK. 


WORM  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JERAET 

CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

CHEMICALS 


Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids ,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia ,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

E  MANUFACTURE,  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTS  AND 

- . . TECHNICAL  PURPOSES  »"™— 


DD  A/T/^  AWP  IT  XT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
Di\.WlVlVj  Y  VJ  H/iM  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 

_  ,  _ , _ _  32  parts  of  water  .  .  ... 


ONTHLY  PRICE,  LIST  ISSUED. 


REFINERS  OF  PHOTO  SILVER  AND  GOLD  WASTE. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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CORRECT  COLOR  VALUES 


every  time  you  vise  a 
HAMMER  ORTHOCHROMATIC 


Why  be  content  with  any  but  the  best?  Why 
use  an  uncorrected  plate  that  makes  a  yellow  or 
a  red  look  darker  than  a  blue?  The  Hammer 
Ortho  plate  and  screen  gives  every  color  in  its 
proper  relative  depth  of  value.  For  landscape 
work  or  studio  portraits  they  cannot  be  equalled. 
The  slight  additional  length  of  exposure  (when 
a  color  screen  is  used)  is  more  than  made  up  in 
results.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  the 
results  will  surprise  you.  If  you  have,  you  know 
well  the  sterling  quality  of  the  plate,  and  you 
know,  too,  how  vastly  superior  it  is  to  any  other. 
The  time  is  coming  when  all  plates  used  will  be 
color  sensitive.  Why  not  anticipate  the  innova¬ 
tion  and  begin  now?  People  are  writing  us  daily 
of  the  beautiful  results  they  are  obtaining  on  our 
Orthos.  It  is  a  pleasing  sign  that  the  best 
amateurs  in  the  country,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  professionals,  use  nothing  but  our  Ortho- 
chromatic  plates. 

C,  Our  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative 
Making,”  deals  plainly  with  the  Orthochromatic 
plate,  and  we  strongly  advise  that  you  send  us 
your  address  that  we  may  mail  you  a  copy.  It  is 
a  veritable  “fund  of  information”  on  photo¬ 
graphy  and  is  illustrated  with  half-tones,  direct 
from  the  negative,  showing  examples  of  good 
and  bad  lighting. 

<L  Write  to-day  for  the  booklet.  It’s  free. 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO 

SAINT  LOUIS  MISSOUF 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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|UST  OUT 

jYko  Manual.  Contains  valuable  information 
nd  instruction  for  the  manipulation  of  devel- 
ping  papers.  The  cause  and  remedy  of  any 
nsatisfactory  result  is  readily  ascertained  when 
ns  booklet  is  consulted.  Send  for  a  copy  at 
nee.  It  is  supplied  gratis  on  application. 

CYKO  is  made  in  three  degrees  of  contrast  for  each  surface, 
contrast,  normal  and  soft,  and  in  six  different  surfaces.  Do 
you  realize  the  great  advantage  of  this  feature  %  It  enables 
the  photographer  to  obtain  satisfactory  prints  with  any 
sort  of  negative.  A  point  worth  considering,  isn’t  it  ? 

le  following  is  a  testimonial  from  one  of  the  leading  pictorialists  in'this  country 


H  *tBSO*S  Pr»»-0»n1 
CXAS  f  **<TSS»0'*lr»*» 


Hochan?  •  0  •.M.f.Meo*.  <1.^  nw  po.is  ortwtf 


succettsMj  ro 
KOt  RNCR  *  HAVE  S  *  COSACK  *  CO 
HOHt  o«>ci  *  »AcroRy,BuEr<uaKt 


IC*TO»H  CHICAGO 


Bwmimu. 


U  <L.  fz. f-1 

^cx^roJLsi  cycKSu.  o-^  h  <U 

ffot  p_A^-  h_jl  LO“kxb>k 

'TVSl^  adAXMj  . 

V-ff  .AAJ^a  iC  K>f.Af  0  A . .  0 

q "far  cy-U  AjjAdL 

E\-  CutTs-A.  pi  <X^ps_/\_A  \\cxjUS- 

^  fjL<  "~fosr~&AsSi AM!-> 

^52 — <aW>^CxJU-^  O-^j  AjjTuS O 

P<ytteKj~S>  /f^>  CU^-M  Ka /M|  AvV  . 

^OSjzhL  vtuoWb  OJV&fiA 


'he  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co, 

We  will  furnish  a  sample  package  of  any  grade  of  “  Cvko  ”  free  on  request. 
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H  ave  You  a  Kodak  ? 

If  so,  improve  its  efficiency  a  hundredfold 
by  having  it  fitted  with  a 

Goerz  SYNTOR  Lens,  i,  u 

<L  Some  lenses  have  speed  at  the  cost  of  definition ;  some  lenses 
have  definition  at  the  loss  of  speed.  GOERZ  LENSES  combine 
Extreme  Speed  with  Ideal  Definition,  even  illumination,  unim¬ 
peachable  workmanship,  painstaking  accuracy  of  mechanical 
adjustments.  That  is  why  these  lenses  have  no  equal  on  the 
market.  No  weather  is  too  dull,  no  motion  too  rapid.  Goerz 
Lenses  catch  anything,  any  day,  anytime,  anywhere.  CL  Syntor 
Lenses  are  made  in  all  usual  sizes.  Price  from  $23.50  up.  They 
represent  without  exception  the  best  money  value  on  the  market. 
We  fee  them  for  you  free  of  charge.  Try  them.  Or  apply  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue  E  5  to 


C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS 

52  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
HEYWORTH  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

BERLIN  LONDON  PARIS  ST.  PETERSBURG 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.'* 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  LITTLE 
WHITE  TICKET. 


METOL 
ORTOL 

This  ticket  is  now  put  upon  all  the  above  developers  sold  by  us, 

and  is  a  GUARANTEE  that  the  goods 

/--  a^-0F-Hauff)s  Manufacture. 


r Manufactured  in  Germany. 

t  For  Sale  in  the  United 
\  States  only. 

')  Sole  Importer  and  Agent  for 
the  United  States 
G.  Gennert,  New-York, 
24  &  26  East  13th  Street. 


GLYCIN 

ADUROL 


^  Our  new  line  of  Mounts  and  Bristols  for  the  Amateur 

is  in  a  class  above  and  apart  from  the  ordinary  sorts. 

^  Our  superb  “Landseer”  is  specially  adapted  to 

the  finest  Amateur  work — a  delicate  gray  mount, 

with  beveled  plate  sunk  center,  containing  paper 

insert  of  darker  tone.  i 

•  J 

1  ^  A  line  of  samples  will  be  sent  for  ten  cents  in  1 

I  stamps  (mention  size  of  camera).  Get  our  tree  m 
I  Catalog  A  at  vour  dealer’s  or  from  us  direct.  J§ 


srwigH 

j  mM  v/J 

^flll  1 

■f  1  Wm 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Z5he  plate  for  everything 


It  gives  the  delicate  detaiil  in  half= 
tones  so  important  in  portraiture, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  view 
negatives  of  boldness  and  brilliancy. 

Sold  by  all  dealers . 

STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

ROCHESTER.,  N.  Y. 

Valuable  information  in  our  free  booklet ,  “Development  Simplified.” 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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YOU 

W  81  I\  t 

Cramer  Chemicals ! 

Pure  ^  XJniform  ^  Cori'Venient 

All  in  Dry  Form  ...  "Put  \7p  in  Glass 


Cramer’s  C.  P.  Dry  Sulphite  of  Soda 

1  pound  bottles  ....  30c 

Cramer’s  C.  P.  Dry  Carbonate  of  Soda 

1  pound  bottles  ....  25c 

Edinol  Developer 

In  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes, 
makes  64  to  96  ounces  of  devel¬ 
oper  (Professional  size). 

Per  tube . 30c 

Does  not  stain  the  hands. 

Edinol  Developer 

In  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes, 
with  capsule  corks,  for  Plate, 
Paper  or  Tank  Development, 
makes  6  to  10  ounces  of  developer 
(Amateur  size). 

Per  tube . 5c 

Does  not  stain  the  hands. 


Reducer  No.  1 

Reduces  contrast  for  negatives 
too  intense  in  the  lights,  and 
whose  details  must  be  preserved. 
Per  tube . 10c 

Reducer  No  2 

Increases  contrast  for  overexpos¬ 
ed  and  overdeveloped  negatives. 
Per  tube . JOc 

Intensifier 

Makes  one  solution  for  increasing 
the  density  of  thin  negatives. 

Per  tube . 10c 

Meta-Chrome  hardening  Powder 

For  plate  or  film  fixing  baths, 
makes  }4  gallon  of  bath. 

Per  tube . 1 5c 

The  Purity.  Uniformity  and  Con¬ 
venience  of  these  preparations  make 
them  necessary  in  every  dark  room. 


MA.  JV  X/FA.CTX/'RE'D  BJK 


A  A  J  1  V  i  ^  M.  V  ~ 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company 


SAINT  LOUIS 


For  S'ale  by  all  Dealers 


NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  GOERLITZ  LENSES  are 
comparatively  new  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market,  but  they  are  rapidly 
enlisting  enthusiastic  admirers  among  the 
very  best  workers.  The  series  A  F  5.5 
DOUBLE  ANASTIGMAT  is  just  the 
thing  tor  rapid  groups  and  portraits  in 
the  studio;  brilliant  and  snappy,  with 
great  covering  power.  Then  look  at  the 
price  and  make  comparison.  You  cannot  miss  it  on  any  ot  these 
lenses— GOERLITZ  ATELIER,  GOERLITZ  ANASTIGMAT, 
CERVEES,  PERASTIGMAT  and  PORTRAIT  GROUP. 

Tell  us  what  you  want  a  lens  to  do  and  we  will  give  you 
the  best  information. 


THE  NEW  YORK  LENS  COMPANY 

1133-35  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


//a r (//?£- 


ci  These  Artistic  Pictures  are  photographs  from 
nature  produced  in  real  platinum  from  original 
copyrighted  negatives.  They  are  delicately  and 
artistically  colored  by  hand  with  Windsor^ 
Newton’s  solid  water  colors.  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

CL  The  Lamson  Prints  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  ranging  in  price  from  25  cts.  to  $5.00  each. 


.An  illustrated  catalogue  sent  to  any  address  on  application  by 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  ‘‘The  Photographic  Times.” 
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DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE 
NO  CHANGE  OF  CARS  TO  CALIFORNIA 
LOW  EXCURSION  RATES 


hjfMi 

1 

i 

W3m 

#  #  # 

Ten 

for  your 

BestPrint 

C,  That  is  the  amount  given 
for  the  prize  winner  in  our 
monthly  contests.  Do  you 
have  a  print  that  you  feel 
should  bring  such  a  price? 
Why  not  enter  it  in  one  of 
our  contests? 

CL  For  September  the  compe¬ 
tition  is  without  restriction  as 
to  subject  and  is  open  to  all. 

CL  Read  the  conditions  to  be 
found  on  the  back  inside 

cover. 

#  #  # 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times. 
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“GENNERT’S  AUTO-TANK” 

For  Developing 


AUTO-TANK  IN  USE 


From  6  to  18 
Plates  or  Films 
at  one  time 

Without 

Attention 

when  used  with 

Gcnnert’s 

Auto-Developer 


Circulars  and  Descriptive 
P  a  mp  hi  e  t  s  at  all  Dealers  or 


SHOWING  PLATES  RAISED  FOR 
EXAMINATION 


24-26  EAST  13th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  and 


G,  GENNERT,  23  EAST  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 


U 


EMERA 


PRINTING  OUT 
POST  CARDS 


Yielding  prints  rich  in  detail  and  of  beautiful  tone 


PRICE,  20c.  PER  DOZEN.  $2.00  PER  GROSS 


T[  ROTOGRAPH  the  best  bromide  paper  in  the  world  for  enlarging  work  or  contact 
printing  from  strong  negatives. 

ROTOX  gaslight  papers  give  the  greatest  detail  and  richest  prints  of  any 
developing  papers  made. 

1"  CARBON  PIGMENT  PAPERS.  The  best  and  most  simple  papers  to  work. 
Note  the  following  : 

“  I  want  to  tell  you  that  as  a  photographer  who  began  work  in  1837  I  have 
never  seen  a  Carbon  print  made  with  such  ease  as  those  1  have  just  made 
with  your  papers,  and  I  shall  publish  the  fact  with  pleasure.” 

*\\  Send  stamps  for  copy  of  PHOTO  CRITIC  and  other  interesting  printed  matter. 


THE  ROTOGRAPH  COMPANY 

Nos.  7  7  1  -  7  7  3  EAST  164th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE  COLLINEAR  LENS 

wants 

YOU 

to 

TRY  IT. 


Collinear  circulars  and  Collinear  lenses  on  trial, 
obtainable  through  your  Dealer  or 


THE  VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON  OPTICAL  CO. 
138  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

Marton’s  New  Treatise 

ON  THE  MODERN  METHODS  OF  CARBON  PRINTING 

places  before  the  photographic  profession  a  most  valuable  and  thoroughly  up-to-date 
work,  and  probably  the  most  practical  treatise  ever  written  on  the  Carbon  Process. 

It  is  brim  full  of  new  and  practical  methods  and  formulas,  and  contains  many 
new  features  that  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  progressive  photographer  in  these 
days  of  yellow  and  faded  photographs. 

Of  the  many  new  and  practical  methods  given  in  this  new  treatise, 

“MARTON’S  NEW  RAPID  PROCESS,” 

in  which  the  tissue  is  made  sensitive  and  dried,  ready  for  use,  in  five  minutes,  will  be 
a  revelation  to  all  Carbon  Printers. 

It  is  probably  the  greatest  improvement  made  within  the  past  twenty  years, 

and  positively  makes  the  Carbon  Process  the  easiest  and  most  expedient,  as  well  as  the 
most  economical  of  all  photographic  printing  methods,  and  is  a  particularly  valuable 
process  in  hot  moist  weather. 

The  book  contains  225  pages  of  text,  illustrated  with  many  etchings  and  photo¬ 
engravings,  showing  the  working  details  of  the  various  methods  employed  by 
acknowledged  experts  in  Carbon  Printing. 

It  is  handsomely  bound  (size  6x8i)  in  full  cloth. 

Price,  cash  with  order,  $2.50.  Postage,  15c. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  GET  A  COPY  BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

MARTON’S  CARBON  STUDIO 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times. 
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Winner 
Of  The 
Grand  Prize 
1904 


At  The 

Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  MIEHLE  POINTING  PRESS 

AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Main  OffiGe  and  Factory,  New  York  Office, 

GLINTON  AND  FULTON  STS.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

—  I 


Some  Pen  Points  for  Particular  People 

You  don’t  want  to  have  to  think  about  your  pen  when  you  are  writing.  The  time 
to  think  about  a  pen  is  when  you  buy  it 

Pen-making  in  its  perfection,  is  the  accomplished  ideal  of  the  great  modern  establishment 
where  STYLUS  PENS  are  made.  The  Stylus  “does  its  work  and  it  holds  its  peace” 

FIVE  STYLES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  HAND  AND  EVERY  KIND  OF  WORK 

I  The  Stylus  Falcon 

A  No.  302 

AA  The  most  popular  of 

I  pens.  Holding  a  large 
HH  quantity  of  ink,  with 
points  neither  too  coarse 
||1I  nor  too  fine.  No  pen  so 
||S  exactly  suits  so  many 
Bp  people  in  its  action. 

sw  6o  cents  per  gross. 

Iff 

12 

The  Stylus  Falcon  Stub 

L  No.  77 

The  smoothest  stub 

1  pen  made.  The  point 
■  glides  over  the  paper 

P  without  perceptible  fric- 
|  tion,  while  the  shape  has 

1  all  the  good  qualities  of 

S  the  Stylus  Falcon 

75  cents  per  gross. 

The  Stylus  College  Pen 

1  No.  1 

Mk  A  fine  pen  for  fine  writin 

;  [■  Few  manufacturers  succeed 
Hfl  making  a  perfect  pen  as  fine 
Bil  this,  as  the  process  of  slitting 
Bll  the  last  operation  of  manufa 
Baa  ture — damages  the  point  unle 
great  care  is  exercised.  Th 
Up  pen  is  as  perfect  as  the  coars 
1'  pens,  flexible  and  durable, - 
triumph  of  pen  making. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

§g 

S 

The  Stylus  Pen  “S” 

L  A  smooth  Stub,  more 

9  flexible  than  the  Stylus 
■  Falcon,  No.  77.  Writers 
who  require  a  coarse 
jj  pen  with  very  easy  ac- 
1  tion  find  the  “Stylus  S” 

|  exactly  suited  to  their 
U  needs. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

►jgiifj 

c 

The  Stylus 

l  “  Celebrated  ”  C  Pen 

1  A  medium  fine  pen  for 

■0  general  purposes.  The 
point  has  a  smooth  easy 
'  action.  It  almost  writes 

I  by  itself.  ‘  ‘  Celebrated  ’ 

|  and  justly  so,  for  its 

1  many  merits. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

For  Sale  by  all  Stationei 

or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  makers 

Styles  &  Cash 

75-77  Eighth  Avenue 

302  West  Fourteenth  Strei 

New  York 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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IT  MATTERS  NOT  WHAT  PLATE 

YOU  ARE  USING 

The  ones  you  eventually  will  use  are  the 

FAMOUS 

LUMIERE’S 


5E  (Sigma) — fastest  in  the  world. 

Green  Label — extra  rapid. 

Yellow  Label — medium. 

Red  Label — slow. 

Orthochromatic  A — sensitive  to  green  and  yellow. 

Orthochromatic  B — sensitive  to  yellow  and  red. 

Panchromatic  C — sensitive  to  green,  yellow  and  red ;  are  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  to  red  manufactured. 

Non-Halation  Ortho — the  only  plate  on  the  market  which  is  all  its  name 
signifies. 

Lantern  Slide  and  Transparency  Plates. 

SEND  FOR  A  FREE  SAMPLE  TO  COMPARE. 


LUMIERE  N.  A.  CO.,  Ltd. 

New  York  Office  .  (  Lyons,  France 

11  West  27th  Street  aetor.es  (  Burlingtoni  Vt. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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ICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 


EJ  AVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best 
results  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and 
means -the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other 
mounting  can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting 
paste — 


HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER, 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulais 

free  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  LONDON. 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  -  -  \  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  Street,  \  U.  S.  A. 


J.  K.  ADAMS, 

Successor  to  BUTTS  &  ADAMS, 


EXTRA !  EXTRA ! !  EXTRA ! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  1  2  Now 
Ready.  Do  not  purchase  un¬ 
til  you  have  seen  this  list. 
It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.  Y.  Camera  Exhange,  114  Fulton  ! 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

457  and  459  Washington  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


for  acceptable  ideas. 

State  if  patented. 
THE  PATENT  RECORD, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Photographs  in 
Colors  of  Nature 


c  The  Solgram  Sensitized  Photograph 
Paper  and  Chemicals  are  now  on  the 
market.  With  them  exquisite  pictures 
can  be  made  photographically  in  the 
Colors  of  Nature,  with  any  of  the 
Cameras  now  in  use  and  with  either 
plates  or  films.  The  Solgram  repro¬ 
duces  the  object  photographically  in  all 
its  shades  and  tints  permanently.  No 
other  process  of  producing  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  capable  of  doing  this. 

CL  It  is  easy  to  do  and  you  can  do  it. 
For  beautiful  results  it  has  no  equal. 
Price  is  as  low  as  any  good  black  and 
white  paper.  Full  and  simple  direc¬ 
tions  with  each  package  of  paper.  For 
further  information  write  for  booklet. 


Solgram  Color  Photo  Co. 

No.  4  Joseph’s  Alley 
Downington,  Pa. 


THE  BOOK  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings 
Nearly  800  pages,  size  6x9 K>  cloth,  $3.00,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

1  The  Book  of  Photography  contains  in  one  work 
all  that  those  interested  in  Photography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  success.  It  shows 
them  how  to  start  in  the  right  way,  how  to  follow 
up  first  efforts,  and  how  to  attain  proficiency. 

The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  of 
well  qualified  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

1  The  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Developing,  Toning  and  Fixing,  Retouch¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.,  are  actually  done,  and  a  large  number 
of  working  drawings  affording  invaluable  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 

If  If  after  examination  you  are  not  satisfied  return 
the  book  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 


The  Photographic  Times 

39  Union  Square  New  York 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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The  DYNAR  LENS 


APERTURE  F  6. 


An  entirely  new  lens  of  high  speed,  sharp 
definition  and  excellent  covering  power. 
Made  specially  for  pocket  cameras,  fits 
directly  into  the  current  styles  of  shut¬ 
ters,  including  the  3a  Kodak  Auto 
Shutter. 


DYNAR 

FOR  3a  F.  P.  KODAK 

$25.00 

Price  includes  handsome  case  as  shown 
in  illustration. 


SOLD  AND  SENT  ON  TRIAL  BY  ALL 
DEALERS. 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  APPLY 

The  Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Co., 

157  West  123d  Street,  New  York. 


HE  OUT-DOOR 

HOW  MUCH  OF  IT  CAN  YOU 
GIVE  US  FOR  TEN  DOLLARS? 


WE  are  willing,  you  know,  to  give 
you  that  amount  for  a  package  of 
real  estate,  which  may  be  as  large 
as  a  mountain,  or  as  small  as  a  city  back 
yard;  for  a  whole  forest  or  a  single  tree;  for 
a  passing  cloud  effect  or  the  everlasting  rock. 
What  one  of  the  thousands  of  possible  out-door  prints  have  you 
to  submit  for  the  August  Out-door  Competition,  which  closes  July 
15th.  First  prize,  $10.00;  second  prize,  $5.00;  third,  tourth  and 
fifth  prizes,  a  year’s  subscription  to  “  The  Photographic  Times. 

.  .  .  OPEN  TO  ALL  .  .  . 


From  The  American  Annual  of 
F holography  for  iqoj. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 

..ROSS.. 
LENSES 

ROSS’ 

NEW  HOMOCENTRIC  ’  LENS 

.A  zoneless  and  perfectly  corrected  anastigmatic  lens.  'RemarKable 
cohering  pobuer ;  flatness  of  field;  great  rapidity 
and  marvelous  definition , 

Before  PURCHASING  ELSEWHERE  write  for 
PAMPHLET  AND  PIUCE  LIST,  FREE 

'RET'R  ESEJW  T A.  TI  VE  : 

SIMEON  TRENNER.  Americ,N" £“'££££*  B‘de"  NEW  YORK 

ROSS,  Ltd..  LONDON 

Sole  Manufacturers  ( under  license)  for  the  'British  Empire  of  the  Z, EISS  LEWISES 


THE  DEER 
FAMILY  * 


By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
T.  S.  VAN  DYKE,  D.  G.  ELLIOT 
and  A.  J.  STONE 


Illustrated  by  Carl  'R.ungius  and  others 


“  This  book  is  meant  for  the  lover  of  the  wild 
free ,  lonely  life  of  the  wilde*  ness." 

—THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

R.  ROOSEVELT  writes  on  the 
Deer  and  Antelope  of  North 
America.  He  thoroughly  believes 
in  the  life  of  the  open,  the  exposure,  the 
hard  work,  and  the  self-reliance  which 
go  with  big  game  hunting  as  of  the  great¬ 
est  value  in  counteracting  the  tendency 
to  softness  of  fibre  which  develops  in 
cities.  He  considers  going  after  the  game 
more  important  than  getting  it ;  he  names 
as  the  chief  attraction  in  the  chase  “the 
chance  to  be  in  the  wilderness ;  to  see  the 
sights  and  hear  the  sounds  of  wild  na¬ 
ture.”  Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  writes  on  the 
Deer  and  the  Elk  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  chapter  on  the  Caribou  is  written  by 
G.  S.  Elliot  and  the  volume  is  brought 
to  conclusion  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Stone’s  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  the  Moose. 

Fully  Illustrated,  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops,  12 mo. 

$2.00  Net  (Postage,  21  cts.) 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Photogi  aphic  Times  Publishing  Association 

39.  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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ATTRACTIVE  BOOHS  and  PICTURES 


OLD  MASTERS  AND  NEW 

By  Kenyon  Cox.  A  series  of  essays  in  Art  Criticism,  covering  the  field  from  the 
Renaissance  down,  and  full  of  suggestion  and  point.  $1.50  net;  postage  extra. 

THE  CANTERBURY  TALES 

By  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  A  prose  version,  for  modern  readers,  by  Percy  McKaye, 
author  of  “The  Canterbury  Pilgrims.”  Illustrations  in  color  by  Walter 
Appleton  Clark.  $2.50  net. 

PICTURES  BY  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS 

Reproductions  of  Mr.  Watts’  most  famous  pictures,  with  accompanying  extracts  from 
English  verse  and  prose.  4to,  in  box,  $5.00. 

SOME  ARTISTIC  PORTFOLIOS 

“A  Portfolio  of  Real  Children.”  By  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  $3.00.  “A  Portfolio  of 
Paul  Helleu’s  Drawings,”  $3.00.  “A  New  Portfolio  of  Paul  Helleu’s  Drawings,” 
$3.00.  “Thomas  Mitchell  Peirce  Portfolio,”  $3.00. 

Send  for  attractive  illustrated  Catalogue, 


FOX.  DUFFIELD  COMPANY 

the  i N T e kn'a t io n a l  q v a kt e k l y  36  East  21st  Street,  New  York 


rHE  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
1MATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER 

REPRESENTS  THE  BEST  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Subscription  $1.00  per  year ,  or  Sample  Copy 
10  cents  from  your  dealer ,  or 

>R0FESSI0NAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 
>U  B  L I S  H I  N  G  COMPANY 

220  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECT  TRIMMER  AT  LAST 


The  20th  Century  Ball-Bearing  Trimmer. 

Price  with  10  extra  wheels,  $1.50. 

Mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
ARTISTIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature  with  living  models. 

Illustrated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 


JAPAN 
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Copyright  IQ04  by 
Life  Publishing  Co. 
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Publishing  Association 
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The  Newest  Joy 
in  Photography 


Just  to  "show  you”  a. 
sample  print. 
Postpaid  for  25  cents. 


THE  SENSATION  OF  THE  HOUR. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  WHICH  YIELDS. 


Sample  dozen  packages 
with  sample  pictvire 
&.rvd  sensitizer,  post¬ 
paid,  4x5  or  smaller, 
$1.00,  5x7  $1.50. 


PRINTS  IN  COLOR  OF  NATURE  from  an  ordin- 

— _ - - —  ary  landscape 

negative  with  one  printing  and  one  development.  Prints 
developed  in  water.  No  special  apparatus. 

To  be  had  at  all  live  dealers. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  got  it,  write  us. 

HOWE  6c  HALL,  88-90  Lake  St.,  Chicago- 
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and  The 

HOME-MAKING  CrtZf 

A  FREE  BOOKLET 

Telling  you  how  we  can  help  you  to 

Build  and  Furnish  your  Home  in  a 
Simple  and  Practical  Way 

That  will  be  satisfying  and  yet  not  expensive . 

SENT  FREE  TO  YOUR  ADDRESS 

&  & 

We  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  we  came  to  make 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  FURNITURE;  how  we  got  the  beautiful  finish  that 
makes  the  wood  itself  so  interesting,  and  how  you  can  get  the  same 
effects  in  the  wood-work  and  floors  of  your  house . 

WHY  OUR  LEATHERS  AND  FABRICS  have  the  beautiful  textures  and 
colors,  that  are  so  much  admired ♦ 

We  would  also  like  you  to  know  more  about 

OUR  HAND -WROUGHT  METAL  WORK,  which  adds  so  much  of 
human  interest  to  the  general  scheme . 

OUR  NEEDLEWORK  HOMECRAFT,  and  many  other  helpful  suggestions 
will  interest  you . 

& 

Send  Your  Address  to 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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An  Avenue  of  White  Pines 

Profusely  illustrated  from  unusually  fine  photographs ,  taken 
by  the  author ,  of  trees ,  blossoms,  fruit  and  leaves 

“  Gaze  at  ‘  The  Swamp  White  Oak  in  Early  Spring,’  saunter  down  lAn  Avenue  of  White  Pines,’ 
contemplate  the  framework  of  ‘The  Swamp  White  Oak  in  Winter,’  examine  the  quality  of  the  leaves  and 
acorns  of  the  English  oak,  that  stand  out  from  the  page  crisp  and  clear  as  from  the  hand  of  a  master 
worker  in  antique  bronze,  or  marvel  at  the  haze  of  citron-gold  bloom  that  envelopes  the  Norway  maple 
in  almost  the  glory  of  Autumn  color.  For  this  is  essentiallv  a  book  of  the  tree  in  and  of  the  landscape,  as 
well  as  of  the  intimate  and  pictorial  value  of  tree  flowers.” — New  York  Times. 

Cloth ,  sq*  8 vo*  gilt  top ,  $1*50  net  postage  18c.) 

FOR  SALE  BY 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

39  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Trees 

BY  J.  HORACE  MCFARLAND 
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j(  Books  Which  Tell  HowTo  Do  Thing: 


OUR  Classifed  List  of  Books  on  Photography  describes  all  the  books  in 
print  about  photography  and  its  applications.  You  can  have  a  copy, 
post  free,  on  request.  Here  we  mention  simply  a  few  little  monographs 
of  peculiar  interest  because  they  deal  with  practical  work  in  a  very 
interesting  way. 

FIGURE  COMPOSITION 

By  Henry  R.  Poore,  A.N.A.,  whose  larger  book  on  “Pictorial  Composition”  is  known 
as  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject.  In  “  Figure  Composition  ”  Mr.  Poore  confines 
himself  to  the  treatment  of  single  figures  and  groups  in  portraiture,  giving  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  (No.  64  of  The  Photo-Miniature  Series.) 
Price,  25  Cents. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ADVERTISING 

By  Joseph  H.  Adams,  an  expert  in  this  difficult  branch  of  work.  Tells  how  to  make 
pictures  suitable  for  the  illustration  of  advertisements,  booklets,  calendars  and  other 
pictorial  announcements,  and  how  to  sell  photographs  to  the  advertiser.  A  mine  of 
profitable  information.  With  many  examples  of  the  work.  (No.  63  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

DEVELOPMENT  PRINTING  PAPERS 

A  complete  and  practical  hand-book  to  the  successful  manipulation  of  Velox  and 
other  papers  of  this  class,  covering  the  ground  thoroughly  and  giving  formulae  and 
instructions  at  every  point  of  the  work.  The  only  hand-book  to  these  papers  which 
are  being  more  and  more  used  by  professional  photographers.  (No.  46  of  The 
Photo-Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

The  latest  book  on  the  development  of  the  negative,  giving  the  methods  of  Hurter 
&  Driffield,  Watkins,  Wallace,  Alves  and  others  ;  clearly  and  interestingly  written 
to  show  the  advantages  of  modern  methods  and  the  important  factors — time  and 
temperature  as  compared  with  the  old  hit-and-miss  system.  (No.  66  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  Series.)  Price,  25  Cents. 

FINISHING  THE  NEGATIVE 

By  George  E.  Brown.  An  encyclopedic  treatise  on  all  the  processes  which  come 
between  fixing  the  negative  and  printing — fixing,  washing,  drying,  intensifying, 
reducing,  retouching,  varnishing,  etc.  The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  book  on 
its  subject.  160  pages  ;  illustrated.  Cloth  bound.  Price,  $1.25. 

THE  “CAMERA  NOTES”  PROCESS  FOR  THE 
GLYCERINE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLATINOTYPES 

By  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Joseph  T.  Keiley.  An  account  of  their  experiments  and 
working  methods,  with  facsimile  reproductions  lrom  prints  in  black  and  white  and 
colors  showing  the  effects  obtained.  12pp.  illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  George  E.  Meli  en.  The  only  hand-book  telling  how  to  make  panoramic  views 
with  ordinary  view  camera  and  print  from  three  or  more  negatives  on  one  sheet  of 
paper  without  showing  the  joining  lines.  Illustrated.  Price,  25  Cents. 


Sold  by  dealers  or  sent  on  receipt  of  price  from  the  publishers 

Tennant  &  Ward,  107  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 
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THE  SEVENTH  VOLUME  BEGAN  WITH  MAY,  1905 

Illustrated  with  Designs  and  Studies  accompanied  by  full  treatments  for  the 
China  Painter  and  Water  Color  Artist.  “A  Magazine  of  practical  instruction.” 


Keramic  Studio 

The  only  Magazine  in  the  world  exclusively  devoted  to 
China  Decoration ,  the  Potters  Art ,  and  Allied  Crafts . 

SUBSCRIPTION: 


Year . $3.50 

Three  Months  .  .  .  .  1.00 

Copy . 35 

Foreign  in  Postal  Union  .  4.00 


Keramic  Studio  Pub.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Designs  and  Studies 


Books  Worth  Buying 

PICTURES  BY  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS 

A  superb  art  volume  containing  reproductions  of  Mr.  Watts’  most  famous  pictures,  with  accompanying 
extracts  from  English  prose  and  verse,  f^.co. 

THE  BLUE  GRASS  COOK  BOOK 

By  Minnie  C.  Fox.  With  an  introduction  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  author  of  ‘’The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come,  ’  etc.,  etc.  A  collection  of  over  six  hundred  tried  receipts  from  Southern  housekeepers. 
Illustrated,  $1.50  net 

BABES  IN  TOYLAND 

By  Glen  MacDonough  and  Anna  Alice  Chapin.  With  eight  full-page  pictures  in  color  and  many 
^favWl®'S  *n  and  white  by  Ethel  Franklin  Betts.  A  delightful  version  in  book  form  of  Mr 

MacDonough  s  popular  play.  $1.50. 

THE  HAPPY  HEART  FAMILY 

By  Virginia  Gerson.  With  pictures  in  color  by  the  author.  A  happy-go-lucky,  entertaining  tale  for 
children,  $1.00. 

MIXED  BEASTS 

Drawings  and  accompanying  verses,  by  Kenyon  Cox.  A  natural  history  from  a  comic  point  of  view.  $1.00. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  WOODEN  DOLL 

By  Lewis  Saxby.  A  juvenile  book  of  a  very  novel  sort — the  days  and  doings  of  a  wooden  doll  related 
in  rhymes  and  pictured  by  the  camera.  There  are  twenty-eight  half-tone  reproductions  of  ingenious 
groupings  of  the  little  people  and  their  furniture.  $1.25. 


FOX,  DUFFIELD  &  CO.,  New  York 

(PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  QUARTERLY) 
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Photographic 


Amusements 


BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 


NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY 


This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  amateurs, 
professionals,  and  even  those  who  are  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography. 

IT  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

FORTY-NINE  CHAPTERS  AND  OVER  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  PAGES  OF  READING  MATTER  and  illustrations, 
packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
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How  to  Copy  Drawings 
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Caricature  Photographs 

Photographic  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


Luminous  Photographs 
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Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
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Magic  Vignettes 
A  Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 
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SCENES  FOR  THE  CAMERA,  BUT  NOT  FOR  THE  GUN. 

BY  F.  H.  WORSLEY-BENISON. 


IN  an  island  sanctuary  of  sea-bird 
life,  cradled  in  a  paradise  of  cliff- 
born  flowers  (masses  upon  masses 
of  campions  and  sea-pinks,  car¬ 
peting  nearly  every  foot  of  the  shelving 
■liff  in  pink  and  white),  and  girdled 
)y  the  glorious  ocean,  lies  a  nest— only 
1  nest  —  and  its  three  brown-spotted 
?ggs,  so  precious  in  the  sight  of  their 
>wners — the  sea  girt  home  of  a  pair  of 
'Tills.  A  home  indeed  !  The  very  re- 
inement  of  all  that  is  wildly  free  and 
beautiful;  the  very  abandonment  of 
itter  independence  and  idealistic  hap¬ 
less;  and  this  is  but  one  of  many  of 
uch  homes.  When  will  the  time  come 
hat  the  appreciation  of,  and  sympathy 
nth,  such  scenes  as  this  will  stay  the 
estroying  and  pillaging  hand  of  man  ? 
A  turn  in  the  winding  path  reveals 
ther  slopes — one  all  sea-pinks  and  cam¬ 
ions,  but  with  a  groundwork  of  grass 
istead  of  limestone;  another,  mantled 
dth  nothing  else  but  pinks,  looking 
1  the  distance  as  though  it  were  liter- 
Hy  painted;  and  yet  another,  all  blue 
dth  wild  hyacinths.  Who  but  a  Long- 
dlow  or  Tennyson  could  word-paint 
ie  entrancing  beauty  of  this  sweep  of 
lue  bells,  half  concealing  and  half 
wealing  the  flock  of  white  gulls  stand- 
ig  about  among  them,  the  whole  scene 
athed  in  purest  sunlight  ! 

One  pair  on  the  mainland  had  built 
ieir  nest  on  a  ledge  only  a  little 


higher  than  high  spring-tide  mark — 
safe  enough  under  normal  aspects  of 
weather;  but  here  the  unexpected  hap¬ 
pened,  which  they  had  not  calculated 
on.  A  storm,  in  the  first  week  in  June 
surpassed  in  heaviness  by  few  winter 
gales,  raged  for  three  days;  and  when 
again  I  looked  for  that  nest  and  young' 
ones — they  were  not;  not  a  vestige  !  I 
knew  these  babies  well,  having  visited 
them  many  times  to  watch  the  exercise 
of  their  self-protecting  propensities.  On 
seeing  you,  they  at  once  quit  the  nest 
and  flatten  themselves  down  in  the 
first  convenient  angle  of  rock,  never 
moving  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  motion¬ 
less  as  the  rock  around  them.  Because 
you  have  seen  them  move  away,  you 
know  that  they  are  there;  but  had  they 
left  the  nest  before  you  came  to  it,  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  you  would  pass  on  satis¬ 
fied,  even  after  searching,  that  there 
was  nothing  there  but  the  empty  nest. 
Nor  do  they  trust  to  their  sight  only; 
the  first  warning  cry  of  the  parent 
bird  rouses  them  instantly,  and  off 
they  sidle  into  their  protective  environ¬ 
ment  of  color. 

The  attentions  of  the  old  birds,  one 
to  the  other,  during  setting  time,  are 
interesting  and  peculiar.  A  hen  bird 
is  sitting  on  her  nest,  thinking  and 
brooding  over  coming  events,  when  up 
flies  her  husband  from  over  the  sea. 
I  am  watching  them  through  an  8-power 
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prism  glass  (a  glass  worth  its  weight  in 
gold).  The  lady  immediately  leaves 
her  nest  and  commences  kissing  him 
all  over  his  head  and  face  with  her 
beak.  This  ends,  as  it  is  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to,  by  his  suddenly  emptying 
the  half-digested  contents  of  his  crop 
at  her  feet — probably  as  a  meat  offer¬ 
ing — which  she,  having  ceased  her  kiss¬ 
ing,  at  once  eats  up  with  hasty  gusto; 
he,  with  the  nobility  of  his  sex,  not 
touching  a  morsel  till  she  has  finished, 


tion,  the  others  are  taking  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  absence.  One  of  them 
occupies  the  half-made  nest,  screwing 
herself  round  and  round  to  get  it  into 
shape,  and  tucking  pieces  of  seaweed 
and  stick  in  and  around  the  edges.  Her 
mate,  meanwhile,  hops  across  by  one 
flap  of  his  wings  onto  the  other  ledge, 
and  deliberately  selects  the  choicest  bit 
of  material  from  their  neighbor’s  nest 
— not  snatching  the  first  bit  that  comes 
handy,  but  cooly  picking  up  and  putting 
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and  picking  up  about  four  crumbs — all 
that  she  has  left.  “  Disgusting  !  ”  ex¬ 
claims  some  inconsistent  reader,  for¬ 
getful  of  his  yesterday’s  meal  of  brains 
and  oysters  (the  oysters  being  swal¬ 
lowed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  gull 
or  cormorant  swallows  the  fish  it  has 
caught,  namely  whole  and  alive  !)  Fifty 
or  sixty  feet  above  this  pair  of  gulls  are 
two  cormorants’  nests  on  rock  ledges 
about  six  feet  apart.  The  old  birds  are 
building.  At  the  moment  of  watching, 
one  pair  are  away  on  a  fishing  expedi- 


down,  till  perfectly  satisfied.  Now  ap¬ 
pears  the  artful  dodger  in  him.  Hav¬ 
ing  got  a  firm  grip  of  what  he  has; 
stolen,  he  does  not  take  the  six  feet, 
short  cut  home,  as,  weighted  down  by 
the  double  load  of  sticks  and  a  guilty 
conscience,  you  would  naturally  sup¬ 
pose,  but  starts  off  towards  the  sea, 
making  a  quarter-mile  circuitous  flight 
round  the  bay,  and  up  by  the  other 
side  to  his  own  ledge.  His  wife  imme¬ 
diately  constitutes  herself  a  receiver  of 
stolen  property,  by  grabbing  the  goods 
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out  of  his  beak  before  he  has  time  to 
drop  them,  pretending  to  believe  that 
he  has  found  the  stuff  out  at  sea  in  a 
perfectly  honest  way.  He  repeats  these 
thefts  ten  or  a  dozen  times,  always 
making  the  same  short  cut  in  going, 
and  the  same  long  roundabout  way  in 
returning.  The  robbed  nest  was  in  a 
very  dismantled  condition  by  the  time 
they  had  done  with  it,  and  I  reasonably 
concluded  it  would  be  a  case  of  deser¬ 
tion;  but  in  a  day  or  two  it  was  all 


rebuilt,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  them  both 
pairs  had  been  sitting  for  over  a  month. 

I  will  match  the  cormorant  against 
anything  living  for  holding  his  own  in 
a  raging  sea.  It  is  perfectly  marvellous 
how  they  will  weather  breaking  waves, 
no  matter  how  great  they  may  be  or 
how  near  the  rocks.  I  have  seen  them 
in  small  confined  inlets,  close  in  behind 
jagged  rocks,  suddenly  overwhelmed 
with  great  storm -waves  breaking  right 
in  upon  them,  fairly  burying  them  in 
the  thick  whirl  of  boiling  surf.  Killed! 


drowned!  dashed  to  small  pieces  a  dozen 
times  over!  you  shout,  but  never  a  bit; 
in  half  a  minute  they  appear  twenty 
yards  outside  .on  the  surface,  waiting 
and  ready  for  more  of  the  fun.  In  the 
storm  that  washed  away  my  young  gulls 
and  nest  I  saw  a  cormorant  fly  down 
from  a  high  ledge  and  by  deliberate 
choice,  alight  on  the  water  in  front  of, 
and  close  under  a  wave  not  much  less 
than  ten  feet  in  height,  at  the  actual 
moment  of  falling  over.  The  whole 


weight  of  water  fell  dead  on  the  bird, 
so  of  course  I  naturally  looked  for  his 
bruised  and  broken  body  on  the  strand; 
but  he  was  on  the  outer  side  of  the  spent 
wave,  paddling  about  and  looking  for 
fish  as  placid  and  unconcerned  as  any 
duck  on  a  mill  pond.  I  can  swim  both 
on  and  under  the  water  but  I  give  in  to 
the  cormorant  ! 

In  a  crevice  a  little  below  the  two 
cormorants’  nests  five  young  ravens 
were  hatched  out  between  the  second 
and  third  week  in  March.  The  old  birds 
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and  youngsters  have  been  touring  up 
and  down  the  coast  in  inseparable  com¬ 
pany  all  through  April,  May  and  June, 
feeding  to  a  large  extent  on  gulls’  eggs, 
which,  so  far  as  the  time  of  season  is 
concerned,  seem  to  have  been  laid  for 
their  special  benefit.  The  discovery  of 
a  sheep  fallen  over  the  cliff  (which 
not  infrequently  happens),  is  to  them 
what  the  proverbial  city  feast  is  to  the 
alderman.  Although  I  watched  these 
birds  for  many  hours  in  many  days  be- 


eted  morsel,  his  heart  however  suddenly 
fails  him,  and,  croaking  out  something 
about  discretion  makes  off  with  unde¬ 
cided  flight.  The  gravitation  of  the 
mutton  smell  brings  him  down  again  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  this  time  close 
up  to  the  meat,  when  all  at  once  he 
starts  a  set  of  high  spasmodic  springs 
into  the  air,  exactly  as  though  the 
ground  being  india  rubber,  some  un¬ 
seen  power  had  violently  hit  it  exactly 
under  his  feet,  a  comically  undignified 
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fore  the  young  left  the  nest  I  never 
once  saw  them  fly  to  the  nest  with  food; 
I  therefore  considerately  helped  them 
by  taking  down  strong-smelling  pieces 
of  mutton,  placing  them  on  the  green¬ 
sward  and  then  watching  for  results. 
1  irst  day,  utter  scorn  of  my  princely 
gift.  Second  day,  curiosity  begins  to 
w  ork  in  the  brain  of  at  least  one  of 
them,  but  at  a  distance  only.  Third 
day,  one  settles  on  the  grass,  gradually 
hopping  within  a  yard  or  so  of  the  cov¬ 


in  ovement  for  so  grave  a  bird.  A  des¬ 
perate  now-or-never  snatch  ends  the 
performance,  and  next  minute  he  is, 
tucking  the  spoil  away  in  a  crevice  of 
the  cliff  covering  it  over,  magpie-like, 
with  any  rubbish  that  comes  handy. 
He  secures  a  second  helping  the  next 
day,  but  needlessly  carries  it  a  long 
way  down  the  coast  to  hide.  Every 
stick  in  their  deserted  nest  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  jackdaws  living  in 
the  same  cliff. 
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For  smoothness  and  closeness  of  tex¬ 
ture  what  turf  in  the  world  can  equal 
that  of  the  up-and-down  irregular 
reaches  that  lie  along  so  many  parts 
of  the  coast  ?  Walking  over  it  you  feel 
you  can  never  tire.  So  close  and 
smooth  is  it  that  to  touch  it  with  a 
mowing  machine  would  be  as  useless 
as  insulting.  The  keen  salt  winds 
and  white  mists  are  the  makers 
and  the  half -wild  sheep  are  the 
mowers. 


Cliff-lawns  and  flowers,  happy  birds 
in  their  wilderness  of  rugged  beauty, 
“  bellowing  cares”  beneath  the  gale- 
swept  “winds  walls,”  bays  of  smoothest 
sand,  storms  and  calms,  clouds  and  sun¬ 
shine!  who  will  gainsay  the  fact  that 
under  these  varied  aspects  Old  Eng¬ 
land’s  coast,  in  those  parts  still  left  to 
wild  nature’s  care  and  where  man  has 
not  left  his  destroying  mark,  is,  in  a 
sense,  different  from  all  other  coasts, 
and,  in  every  sense,  lovely? 
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HY.  H.  W.  MINNS. 


DEAR  TIMES — Your  cordial 
invitation  to  me  to  write 
something-  to  encourage 
the  workers  for  the  pic¬ 
torial  in  photography  is  a 
compliment  more  appreciated  than  it  is 
deserved. 

The  eagerness  to  write  or  talk  on  a 
subject  seems  to  be  proportionate  to 
the  little  one  knows  about  it. 

The  field  of  art,  like  that  of  nature,  is 
a  boundless  one,  but  nature  is  not  art — 
the  two  are  very  different  in  their  work¬ 
ings.  Nature  sacrifices  the  individual 
for  the  benefit  of  the  species;  art  sacri¬ 
fices  the  species  for  the  individual.  In 
art,  it  is  stand  alone  and  live,  or  go  with 
the  crowd  and  die.  Yet  to  nature  must 
we  go  for  our  ideals  and  our  dreams. 
So  out  here  in  the  early  spring  sunshine 
with  the  Titans  of  the  woods  around 
me,  and  the  rustling  leaves  whispering 
to  me,  I  approach  with  uncovered  head 
that  sacred  theme  of  art  about  which  I 
know  nothing. 

The  leaves  are  telling  me  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  work  they  have  done  in  protecting 
the  flower  life  from  the  chilling  death 
3f  winter,  while  the  trees  stand  silent 
tnd  stern,  giving  no  hint  of  the  life  that 
lies  within  soon  to  burst  from  every 
-'lose  folded  bud.  Yon  giant  oak  with 
ts  knotted  trunk  and  gnarled  branches 
fives  evidence  of  a  thousand  storms  and 
struggles  with  the  elements.  Its  indi¬ 
viduality  so  marked  impresses  me  deep- 
y.  It  is  so  like  a  strong  man. 

There  is  no  other  like  it  anywhere  in 
he  world.  Why  ?  Beside  it  stands  a 
naple,  it,  too,  has  its  own  peculiar 
ouches  of  character.  Why  ?  Each  has 
>een  true  to  itself,  yet  influenced  by  the 
>ther.  Both  are  grand,  each  in  its  own 
kay.  The  bark  of  these  are  so  alike 
hat  a  careless  observer  would  not  note 


the  difference — but  within  how  differ¬ 
ent.  From  one  flows  generously  the 
sweetest  sap,  from  the  other  there  can 
be  wrrung  only  vinegar  in  meager  quan¬ 
tity,  but  the  wood  of  both  is  good  and 
wondrously  serviceable. 

And  how  small  a  chip  will  show  the 
quality  of  each. 

Down  there  beside  a  little  brook  a 
graceful  elm  dips  its  roots  into  the  water 
while  its  drooping  branches  reach  down 
to  the  source  of  its  growth.  Beyond 
upon  a  hill  stands  a  “shag  bark  ”  hick¬ 
ory,  towering  a  hundred  feet  into  the 
air,  its  rough  exterior  repelling  all 
climbers  except  those  daring  squirrels 
that  run  recklessly  up  its  whole  height 
to  gather  what  is  theirs  by  a  natural 
right.  Each  tree,  each  shrub,  each 
plant,  and  each  flower  has  its  own  in¬ 
dividual  character  and  life.  What  a 
significant  sermon  in  solitude. 

For  forty  years,  professional  photog¬ 
raphy,  like  social  customs,  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  make  every  human  individual  as 
much  alike  as  possible,  and  in  doing  it 
has  catered  to  the  meanest  and  most 
frivolous  traits  of  human  nature,  its 
vanities,  conceits  and  vulgarities.  No 
untruth  has  been  too  great  for  it  to  tell, 
no  fad  too  foolish  to  follow,  no  Jonah 
too  big  for  it  to  swallow.  And  the 
credulous  public  has  bolted  it  all  and 
asked  for  more,  while  the  artists  who 
knew  better  derided  it  all  or  contemptu¬ 
ously  held  aloof.  But  the  amateur  came 
and  a  few  began  to  think.  But  it’s  a 
dangerous  thing  to  think.  Men  have 
been  burnt  at  the  stake  for  thinking 
aloud. 

The  word  artistic  is  so  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  stranger  would  conclude 
we  must  all  be  masters  of  creative 
beauty. 

We  use  artistic  as  an  adjunct  to  every 
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business,  vocation  and  profession,  in¬ 
cluding  butchers  and  fish  mongers. 

We  have  artistic  dressmakers  and 
nilliners  who  create  monstrosities  of 
orm  and  color  such  as  would  shame  a 
avage,  drive  sane  men  to  drink  and  poets 
o  insane  asylums.  We  have  “tonsorial 
rtists  ”  who  will  give  the  man  with 
>rotruding  ears  such  a  hair  cut  as  would 
nake  a  donkey  bray  on  meeting  him. 
"hose  who  know  nothing  at  all  about 
rt  talk  of  it  as  if  it  might  be  a  picnic 
inner. 

But  it  isn’t. 

The  artist  deals  with  life,  and  if  great, 


to  the  skill  he  shows  in  knowing  what 
to  choose,  and  how  to  eliminate  all  he 
does  not  need  of  material,  to  convey  his 
feelings.  The  originality  of  his  con¬ 
ception  determines  his  genius.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  and  placing  will  usually 
show  his  training,  his  education.  If  the 
man  is  great  enough,  he  may  discard  all 
rules  and  precedent,  yet  sing  his  song  to 
the  world.  Even  a  discord  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  that  the  succeeding  harmony 
may  be  more  impressive.  Only  the 
sense  of  feeling  can  convey  the  beauty 
of  harmony. 

Every  worker  expresses  in  his  work 


he  peace  of  centuries  past. 


From  the  Painting  by  Pierre  Fritel. 


th  life  at  its  fullest — its  heights  and 
t  depths,  with  truth,  not  always  with 
lets. 

Truth  and  fact  are  not  so  closely  re¬ 
ed  as  some  are  wont  to  believe, 
-any  an  ugly  fact  hides  a  wonderfully 
autiful  truth.  Get  rid  of  the  fact  and 
■p  truth  may  appear.  It  is  the  fact 
at  kills,  in  art. 

Art  is  an  interpretation  of  life  as  seen 
lP  felt  from  the  artist’s  standpoint  and 
oerienee  in  life. 

dis  work  will  be  effective  according 


something  of  himself,  whether  he  be 
plowman  or  poet. 

In  the  realm  of  the  beautiful  and  im¬ 
pressive  m  art  we  approach,  most 
nearly,  the  Infinite,  the  spiritual  side 
of  life. 

The  poet,  the  painter,  has  seen  life 
from  the  sensitive  side  of  his  nature;  to 
his  vivid  imagination  there  has  come 
views  of  life  shut  out  from  material 
eyes.  He  has  by  this  means  lived  many 
lives. 

In  that  great  picture,  “  The  Peace  of 
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Centuries  Past,”  by  Pierre  Fritel,  we 
have  an  artist’s  interpretation.  No  one 
else  before  had  seen  that  view  of  the 
subject  as  he  has  portrayed  it,  as  he  felt 
it.  Its  lesson  is  for  all  time. 

The  artist  is  really  the  most  practical 
man  ;  he  lives  in  the  beauty  he  creates 
and  points  the  way 
to  better  things. 

“  War  is  a  game, 
which,  were  their 
subjects  wise,  kings 
could  not  play  at,” 
wrote  the  bard  of 
Avon.  And  the  dull 
world  now  begins 
to  feel  that  truth 
which  then  vibrated 
through  the  sensi¬ 
tive  soul  of  the  poet. 

Never,  while 
courts  of  justice 
hold  sway,  will  there 
be  a  finer  plea  than 
Portia  made  at  the 
trial  of  “  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice.” 

Never  will  the  soul 
rise  to  a  greater 
height  of  spiritual 
beauty  than  in  the 
moonlight  scene. 

The  artist’s 
dreams  become  the 
realties  of  after 
years.  They  become 
the  inspirations  to 
greater  ideals. 

Where  are  those 
“  practical  ”  railway 
officials  who  declin¬ 
ed  the  offered  talent 
of  the  now  great 
George  Frederick 
Watts,  when  he  wanted  to  elevate  the 
public  taste  by  decorating,  free  of 
chaige,  the  walls  of  Eustace  Station  ? 

Their  names  are  lost  in  the  lapse  of 
the  years,  or,  if  remembered,  it  will  be 
for  their  stupid  short-sightedness. 


This  great  practical  man  has  given  t 
the  world  three  pictures,  which,  if  h 
had  done  nothing  else,  would  preserve 
his  name  while  art  lives,  “  Love  am 
Life,”  “  Psyche”  and  “Hope.” 

Truth  is  first  found  by  the  one  grea* 
seeker,  and  remains  timidly  with  him 

loving  and  lover 
guest,  and  she  onh 
dares  to  venturi 
forth  in  her  fullnes: 
of  beauty,  when  hei! 
discoverer  has  gone 
on  in  search  oi 
other  truths  maybe 
more  beautiful  still 
In  all  permanenl 
works  of  art  we 
find  three  elements 
simplicity,  truth 
and  spiritual  beaut) 
— soul  quality  if  it 
may  be  so  expressed 
There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  “  Will  it 
sell  ?  ”  In  the  realm 
of  art  the  $  mark 
does  not  appear 
Nor  was  it  done  for 
the  age  in  which  it 
was  produced — cen¬ 
turies,  sometimes 
have  passed  before 
its  value  was  discov¬ 
ered.  The  artist 
must  believe  in  the 
work  he  is  doing,  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  years 
will  vindicate  him  ; 
the  passing  things 
that  catch  the  popu¬ 
lar  favor  must  not 
lure  him  from  his 
track. 

He  must  believe  that  truth  even  in 
monochrome  is  better  than  colored  lies. 

He  must  sing  his  little  song  even  in  a 
minor  key  and  go  steadfastly  on  his 
way — chromo  and  colored  etchings  come 
and  go — let  them  pass. 


LOVE  AND  LIFE. 

From  a  Drawing  by  Louis  Mayer  from  the  Painting 
by  Geo.  Frederick  Watts. 
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One  dealer  said  to  me:  “  If  you  would 
ily  color  your  work,  no  matter  how 
idly,  I  could  sell  it.”  What  a  condem- 
ition  of  color!  “No  matter  how 
idly.” 

Is  color  so  enticing  ? 

No  artist  would  dare  to  render  color 
terally.  It  would  die  before  it  was 
ry  on  his  canvass.  Color  is  a  living, 
langing  dream.  All  great  colorists 
now  this.  So  photography  in  color 
ill  be  no  nearer  art  than  in  black  and 
hite. 

Work  for  art  and  beauty.  All  that 
e  know  of  the  nations  that  have  come 
id  gone  has  come  to  us  through  the 


works  of  their  artists  who  created  their 
ideals  of  beauty  and  of  life. 

So  to  those  of  this  age,  who  are  work¬ 
ing  for  higher  ideals  than  are  under¬ 
stood  by  the  hustling  crowd,  let  me  say: 
be  true  to  your  highest  and  best.  The 
world  may  not  shower  gold  upon  you, 
but  riches  may  not  be  wealth.  Your 
place  among  the  strugglers  will  enrich 
your  experience,  and  into  your  work 
may  come  something  warm,  human  and 
tender,  something  very  simple,  and 
lives  always. 

In  art  it  is  better  to  say  too  little  than 
too  much.  So  it  is  of  writing  about  it. 
I  have  already  said  enough,  too  much. 


the  creek. 


By  W.  J.  Wisdom. 


GIRL  WITH  A  VIOLIN 


W.  and  G.  Parrish 
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HINTS  ON  CHURCH -INTERIOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  MISS  I.  W  BLAKE. 


PASTED  on  the  inside  of  the 
reversible  back  of  my  camera, 
where  the  tablet  opens  to 
reveal  the  ground -glass  foe  us¬ 
ing-screen,  is  a  clearly  written 
label,  bearing  these  words  : 

“Goerz  Anastigmat  Lens. 
Seven-inch  Focus. 

“For  universal  focus  that  is  sharpest 
in  the  foreground ,  rack  out  the  lens 


until  the  brass  pointer  is  on  the  mark 
k,  and  stop  the  lens  down  to  64  U.  S. 
Hor  less  sharp  background  in  the  ex- 
reme  distance,  stop  down  to  32.  Inside 
pf  fourteen  steps  (about  twenty-three 
|eet),  stop  to  16,  but  the  background 
vill  be  dull.  Stopped  to  8,  about  the 
ame.  Stopped  to  4,  good,  inside  of 
dght  steps,  or  about  fourteen  feet. 

“For  universal  focus,  sharpest  in  the 
'ackground. ,  place  the  brass  pointer  at 
he  line  marked  B,  using  stop  64.  At 
>2,  very  good;  and  at  16,  background 
pill  still  be  good,  but  rather  dull  in  the 
preground.” 


vSuch  a  table,  attached  immovably  to 
any  camera,  will  be  of  every-day  use, 
especially  when  photographing  church 
interiors,  where,  on  account  of  the  dim 
light,  focusing  is  difficult. 

Upon  examining  a  camera,  there  will 
be  seen  attached  to  the  brass  frame¬ 
work  that  holds  the  lens-board,  a  small 
brass  pointer  or  “index  finger,”  which 
bends  downward  to  nearly  touch  an 
ivory  plate  that  is  sunk  in  the  drop- 


front.  This  plate  is  the  focusing  scale. 
Sometimes  this  scale  is  accurate,  and 
sometimes  it  is  not.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  a  bad  idea  to  make  a  substitute 
which  will  often  be  found  to  be  more 
helpful  than  the  figures  ordinarily 
marked  upon  the  plate. 

In  order  to  make  such  a  table,  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows  :  First,  paste  a  strip  of 
white  paper  over  the  scale;  then  take 
the  camera  out  into  the  garden,  to  a 
spot  where  there  will  be  objects,  both 
near  and  distant  within  the  field  of 
view,  and,  stopping  down  to  64,  rack 
the  lens  back  and  forth,  until  a  per- 
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fectly  sharp  image  is  shown  upon  the 
screen.  Have  this  image  a  trifle  sharper 
in  the  foreground  than  in  the  distance. 
Now,  make  a  heavy  pencil  mark,  ex¬ 
actly  where  the  pointer  touches  the  strip 
of  paper,  and  designate  it  as  A,  then 
still  using  stop  64,  move  the  lens  back¬ 
ward  a  little  until  there  is  still  a  uni¬ 
versal  focus,  but  with  the  distance ,  this 
time,  just  a  little  sharper  than  the  fore- 


If  microscopically  -  sharp  lines  ai 
wished,  stop  down  farther  to  128  c 
256,  which  degree  of  definition,  hov 
ever,  besides  greatly  prolonging  th 
exposure,  would  be  wholly  unwarran 
able  in  landscape  photography,  althoug 
it  might  be  permissible  in  certain  kinc 
of  architectural  work. 

With  such  a  table  for  a  guide,  thei 
need  be  no  eye-strain  to  church-interk 


To  Illustrate  Detail  in  Dimly  Lighted  Churches. 
By  Miss  I.  W.  Blake. 


ground.  Mark  a  line  carefully  beneath 
the  pointer,  and  designate  it  as  B.  This 
is  all  there  is  to  the  matter,  and  the 
“  focusing  ”  may  now  be  regulated  by 
the  use  of  the  different  stops,  with  an 
exposure  to  correspond.  In  other  words, 
we  have  now,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  form 
of  fixed -focus  lens,  varying  in  speed,  of 
course,  according  to  the  stop  employed. 


negative-making.  It  will  be  only  ne 
essary  to  set  up  the  camera — takir 
care  that  the  camera  is  not  placed  i 
far  back  that  the  edge  of  the  gallei 
or  balcony  intrudes  upon  the  field  < 
view — to  level  it  carefully,  and  then  1 
draw  out  the  lens  to  either  the  A  or 
mark,  as  may  be  required  by  the  su 
rounding  conditions.  If  the  detail  < 
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he  pulpit,  altar,  chancel,  or  stained- 
dass  window,  is  wished,  place  the 
lointer  at  B.  If  for  more  evenly  dis- 
ributed  focus,  use  A.  Still,  in  this, 
me  must  be  governed  by  the  length 
>f  the  auditorium.  Stop  32,  when  using 
V,  will  often  answer  for  the  exposure 
f  the  auditorium  is  short. 

If  we  wish  to  know  how  much  of  the 
hurch  interior  will  be  included  upon 
he  screen,  we  need  not  try  to  see  the 
ame  through  the  small  stop.  Open 


otherwise  the  result  will  be  anything 
but  satisfactory. 

To  give  even  an  approximate  table 
for  these  interior  exposures  would  be 
out  of  the  question,  because  the  time  in 
different  churches  will  vary  from  eight 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  stop  and  plate  used— the 
plate  should  always  be  an  isocbromatic, 
and  especially  according  to  the  degree 
of  light  present.  Furthermore,  the 
quality  of  the  light  is  controlled  by  the 


By  Miss  I.  W.  Blake 


ST.  JOHN’S. 


ie  iris  diaphragm  wide,  and,  in  even  a 
imly  lighted  edifice,  after  giving  the 
^es  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
irkness  beneath  the  focusing  cloth, 
ie  field  of  view  will  be  easy  to  see.  In 
^ing  this,  the  focus  will  be  “all  out,” 
Jt  no  attention  need  be  given  to  that. 
0  not  move  the  lens.  Let  it  remain 
amped  at  the  designated  line.  The 
•cus  will  adjust  itself,  as  soon  as  the 
'oper  diaphragm  is  restored.  Be  sure 
iough,  to  replace  this  diaphragm  be- 
Te  inserting  and  exposing  the  plate, 


different  colors  in  the  stained-glass 
windows,  if  these  are  present.  Then, 
too,  the  colors  of  the  frescoing,  of  the 
carpet,  and  of  the  woodwork,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Perhaps  it 
should  go  without  saying  that  the  older 
churches,  with  their  clear-glass  win¬ 
dows  and  inside  blinds,  usually  white  or 
some  light  color,  are  vastly  better  illu¬ 
minated  with  a  correspondingly  shorter 
exposure.  In  such  an  auditorium  the 
the  blinds  along  one  side  should  be 
closed,  leaving  those  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  church  open,  or  partially  open,  in 
order  to  have  the  lighting  come  as  far 
as  possible,  free  from  one  side  only,  to 
avoid  cross-lights. 

In  the  print  designated  as  St.  John’s 


Interior  Center  Church. 

Church  interior,  the  windows  are  of 
very  light,  milky-white  opalescent  glass. 
There  were  no  inside  shutters,  as  the 
windows  were  small — that  is,  narrow. 
Although  a  church  of  recent  date,  it  was 
one  of  sharp  contrasts  and  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  subject.  The  side  walls 
and  chancels  were 
light-grey  Indiana 
limestone,  and  the 
heavy  framework  and 
beams  of  the  ceiling 
were  of  dark  yellow 
oak  and  Southern  pine. 

The  carpet  was  red, 
and  a  strong  glare 
filled  the  auditorium, 
as  the  sun  was  shining 
directly  upon  the 
southern  “  broadside  ” 
of  the  building.  The 
exposure,  therefore, 
was  made  for  the 
shadows  ;  the  develop¬ 
ment  was  not  carried 


present  in  the  negative.  In  makin 
these  negatives,  the  plates— which  wei 
either  Cramer’s  Instantaneous  ( 
Medium  Isochromatic — were  invar! 
bly  backed  with  black  paper  of  a  brar 

which  has  been  f< 
several  years  upon  tl 
market,  and  whic 
comes  cut  in  sizes 
suit,  ready-coated  wi 
a  semi-adhesive  su 
stance.  Even  with  tl 
so-called  non-halati< 
plates,  this  pap 
should  be  used.  I 
deed,  I  have  found 
indispensable.  Is 
doubt  that  much 
the  absence  of  halati 
is  also  due  to  the  sm 

By  Miss  1.  w.  tsiaKe.  stop  USed. 

In  developing  church  interior  net 
tives,  it  is  best  to  use  a  developer  tl 
produces  little  density.  A  thin  nei 
tive,  slowly  brought  out,  will  give  b 
ter  detail,  provided  the  exposure  1 
been  sufficient,  and  it  is  always  bet 
to  err  upon  the  side  of  over-expost 


Sun  Light  Crucifix, 

far  enough  for 
much  density,  and  the  printing  quality 
was  brought  up  by  a  little  “  Agfa.”  In 
reproduction  it  is  difficult  to  bring  out 
the  brilliant  yet  soft  effect  that  is 


Christ  Church. 


By  Miss  I.  W.  tt 


rather  than  under.  Therefore  have  1 
alkali,  or  use  a  diluted  developer 
stead  of  a  strong  developer  dosed  v 
bromide.  At  least  this  has  oecn 
personal  experience. 
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An  excellent  way  of  developing'  is  to 
have  two  trays.  In  one  put  the  normal 
leveloper  with  its  designated  propor¬ 
tion  of  water.  In  the  second  put  a 
similar  quantity  of  the  normal  devel¬ 
oper,  but  add  twice  the  quantity  of 
vater  advised  in  the  formula.  Start  the 
legative  in  this  last  solution.  It  will 
:ome  up  slowly  if  over-timed.  Coax 
mt  all  possible  detail,  and  then  it  can 
)e  finished  in  the  normal  developer  if 
lecessary  to  give  density.  The  best 
vay  to  develop  a  much  under-exposed 
Legative  is  to  toss  it  into  the  waste  box- 

Eikonogen  is  my  own  developer  pre- 
erably.  Eikonogen  seems  to  be  able 
o  do  full  justice  to  the  fine  qualities  of 
he  Goerz  lens,  augmenting,  so  to  speak, 
he  softness,  clearness  and  sharpness  of 
he  image  given  by  this  well-known  ob- 
ective. 

In  order  to  secure  a  good  negative,  if 
ne  is  uncertain  of  the  correct  “  time,” 
ome  workers  make  two,  and  even  three 
egatives  of  a  church-interior,  in  case 
he  visit  cannot  be  repeated.  The  cost 
f  the  extra  plates  is  nil ,  compared  with 
le  worry  and  waste  of  time,  and  often 
le  expense  incurred  when  a  second 
mrney  is  found  obligatory. 

It  is  far  better  to  give  up  plenty  of 
me  to  the  work.  You  are  here  and 
lay  not  be  able  to  get  another  oppor- 
mity  ;  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  far 
lore  than  a  dozen  in  the  bush.  Make 


a  tour  of  exploration  about  the  church 
while  your  camera  is  busy  ;  carding 
your  watch  in  hand,  and  avoiding  foot¬ 
steps  near  the  camera,  for  fear  of  jarring 
it.  You  can  go  up  and  examine  the 
carvings  of  the  pulpit,  if  you  do  not 
stand  in  one  position  too  long.  The 
small  stop  will  prevent  your  image  being- 
reproduced,  provided  you  keep  moving- 
Indeed,  there  is  much  of  interest  in  a 
big,  lonely  church,  if  you  will  only  look 
for  it.  There  are  the  richlv-colored 
memorial  windows,  the  brass  tablets, 
and  then  there  is  the  written  and  framed 
list  pew-owners  in  the  vestibule,  to  read 
over.  There  is  the  big  clock  up  in  the 
dusty  belfry,  which  makes  you  realize 
how  Father  Time  is  hurrying  the  world 
along,  when  you  stand  and  watch  the 
great  wheels,  and  listen  to  the  solemn 
tock — tock — tock  of  the  seconds.  Then 
too,  if  you  glance  down  the  back  stair¬ 
way  that  leads  to  the  unknown  regions 
below,  where  the  great  furnaces  lie, 
you  will  wonder  in  silence,  that  more 
churches  do  not  go  up  in  smoke  every 
Sunday  in  the  winter-time,  when  your 
eyes  fall  upon  the  heaps  of  rubbish  that 
lie  scattered  about,  needing  but  the 
touch  of  an  overlooked  match  to  turn  this 
stately  house  of  worship  into  a  heap  of 
scattered  stones  and  ashes  !  But  this  is 
neither  here  nor  there  ;  and  meanwhile 
the  lens  has  been  doing  its  allotted 
work,  and  the  twenty  minutes  are  up  ! 


THE  FATHERS 


By  P.  S.  Joshi 
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ON  KEEPING  AMIDOL  DEVELOPER. 

RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  BY  MM.  A.  AND  L.  EUMIERE  AND  A.  SEYEWETZ. 


A  MIDOL,  as  our  readers  know,  in 
/\  spite  of  its  great  developing 
/  1  power  and  the  fact  that  it 
/  %  can  be  used  without  any 

alkali,  has  one  serious  draw¬ 
back  in  the  very  poor  keeping  properties 
3f  its  solutions.  This  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  MM.  Lumiere  and 
Seyewetz  lately,  and  in  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  them  which  we  have  just 
received  the  results  of  a  number  of 
their  experiments  are  made  public. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  their 
paper  : 

Diamidophenol  (amidol)  rapidly  loses 
its  developing  power  when  in  solution. 
The  diminution  varies  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
exactly  when  an  ordinary  developer 
Decomes  useless  ;  but,  leaving  such  a 
solution  in  a  narrow-mouth  bottle,  un¬ 
corked,  and  exposed  to  the  air  at  a 
temperature  of  170  C.  or  thereabouts, 
its  developing  power  decreases  little  by 
ittle  until  it  becomes  nil  in  about 
twenty  days. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  most 
mportant  cause  of  the  alteration  lay  in 
he  tendency  of  dilute  solutions  of  so¬ 
lium  sulphite  to  absorb  oxygen  from 
-he  air.  Sodium  sulphite  playing  the 
cart  of  alkali  in  the  developer,  this 
oses  its  developing  properties  as  the 
sodium  sulphite  changes.  In  the  same 
vay,  it  maybe  assumed  that  the  color  — 
Tellow,  then  brown,  and  then  red — 
vhich  the  liquid  turns,  is  an  indication 
>f  the  diminution  of  its  developing 
>ower,  due  to  the  gradual  oxidation  of 
he  amidol  following  on  the  destruction 
f  the  sodium  sulphite. 

The  investigators  find  that  these  as- 
umptions  are  not  correct,  and  that  the 
Iteration  is  due,  not  to  the  decompo- 
ition  of  the  sulphite,  but  to  the  oxida¬ 


tion  by  the  air  of  the  amidol,  which  is 
only  retarded,  not  prevented,  by  the 
presence  of  the  sulphite. 

On  examination  of  a  normal  amidol 
developer,  having  the  following  com¬ 
position  : 

Water . 1 ,000  cc. 

Diamidophenol .  5  grammes 

Anhydrous  sodium  sul¬ 
phite .  30  grammes 

when  it  had  lost  all  its  developing 
power,  and  the  solution  was  a  deep  red 
color,  it  was  still  found  to  contain 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  original 
quantity  of  sulphite— a  proportion  quite 
sufficient,  if  present  in  a  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  solution,  to  give  it  a  developing 
power  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
normal  developer.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  adding  a  fresh  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite  to  the  spoiled  developer,  its 
developing  power  was  not  appreciably 
increased  ;  but  by  adding  amidol  to  the 
extent  that  it  had  originally,  the  de¬ 
veloper  became  as  effective  as  ever. 
Clearly,  therefore,  its  developing  power 
was  lost  from  the  destruction  of  the  ami¬ 
dol,  and  not  of  the  sodium  sulphite. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  this  des¬ 
truction  was  brought  about  by  absorp¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  they  filled 
a  litre  flask  with  normal  developer, 
corked  it,  and  hermetically  sealed  it 
with  paraffin  wax,  and  left  it  for  about 
a  year.  After  all  this  time,  the  de¬ 
veloper  had  only  become  slightly  yellow 
in  color,  and  was  not  notably  weaker  in 
developing  power.  In  the  same  way, 
the  deterioration  can  be  prevented  by 
protecting  the  surface  of  the  developer 
with  a  layer  of  petroleum,  which  hinders 
the  action  of  the  air. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PROPORTION  OF  SULPHITE. 

As  the  presence  of  sodium  sulphite 
retards  the  oxidation  of  amidol  to  a 
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great  extent,  they  investigated  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  sulphite  the  keeping  properties  of 
the  developer  were  also  increased. 
With  this  idea,  solutions  containing  the 
normal  quantity  of  sulphite  were  com¬ 
pared  with  others  containing  from  i 
gramme  of  sulphite  per  litre  of  solution 
up  to  250  grammes  per  litre  (a  saturated 
solution).  The  experiments  showed 
that  as  the  quantity  of  sulphite  increased 
up  to  a  strength  of  three  per  cent.,  so 
the  keeping  property  of  the  solution  in¬ 
creased,  but  beyond  this  strength  the 
more  sulphite  was  present  the  quicker 
the  solution  discolored,  until  with  the 
saturated  solution  of  sulphite  the  dark¬ 
ening  was  much  more  rapid  than  with 
the  others.  This  darkening  took  place 
from  the  surface  downwards,  showing 
that  the  oxidation  was  more  rapid  than 
the  diffusion  of  oxygenated  liquid. 

Had  the  discoloration  been  caused  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  sulphite,  this  would 
not  have  been  the  case,  since  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  sulphite  being  greater,  not 
only  would  the  stronger  solutions  have 
kept  a  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent 
oxidation  for  a  longer  time  than  the 
weakersolutions,butthe  oxidation  of  the 
sulphite  itself  is  slower  in  strong  than 
in  weak  solutions,  as  MM.  Lumiere  and 
Seyewetz  have  shown. 

KEEPING  STRONG  SOLUTIONS  OF  AMIDOL 
AND  SULPHITE. 

Experiments  were  made  to  see  if  it 
were  possible  to  increase  the  keeping 
powers  of  a  developer  by  increasing 
both  the  proportions  of  amidol  and  of 
sodium  sulphite.  With  this  idea,  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  was 


made  up  (250  grammes  per  litre)  and  a 
proportional  quantity  of  amidol  (4c 
grammes  per  litre)  was  added,  thus  get¬ 
ting  a  solution  which  for  use  was  to  be 
diluted  with  seven  times  it  bulk  of 
water.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
developer  blackened  much  more  quickly 
than  the  normal  developer,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  brown  crystalline  deposit 
was  thrown  down,  which  slowly  in¬ 
creased.  This  precipitate  they  assume 
to  be  diamidophenol  (base),  which  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  a  saturatec 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  and  whict 
by  its  precipitation  reduces  the  develop 
ing  power  of  the  liquid. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  authors  draw  the  following  con 
elusions  from  their  experiments  : 

1.  The  alteration  of  developers  con 
taining  diamidophenol  is  not  due  to  th< 
oxidation  of  the  sulphite,  but  of  th< 
diamidophenol,  sulphite  oxidizing  mucl 
less  readily  in  a  solution  which  contain 
diamidophenol  than  in  a  plain  aqueou 
solution. 

2.  An  excess  of  sulphite  above  th 
normal  not  only  does  not  retard  oxida 
tion  of  the  diamidophenol,  but  actuall; 
accelerates  it. 

3.  Solutions  concentrated  both  i: 
diamidophenol  and  sulphite,  oxidiz 
more  easily  than  normal  solutions,  an 
cannot  be  kept  even  in  filled  and  close 
vessels,  on  account  of  the  precipitatio 
of  the  diamidophenol. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  normal  d* 
veloper  can  be  kept  for  a  long  tim 
without  appreciable  alteration  in 
bottle  filled  and  well  corked. —  Photon 
raphy. 
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SPECIALLY  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  M.  MATHET. 


CHANCE  a  few  weeks  ago 
drew  my  attention  to  the 
description  of  a  printing- 
out  process,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Photo  Revue 
from  the  pen  of  M.  L.  Mathet.  Having 
followed  the  directions  given,  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  prints  by  it  without 
any  difficulty,  which  were  so  charming 
that  I  have  thought  it  as  well  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  procedure  for  the  benefit  of 
other  readers  of  Photography .  I  would 
point  out  that  my  description  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  free  translation  of  thac  by  M. 
Mathet,  with  such  additional  sugges¬ 
tions  as  have  arisen  from  my  own  at¬ 
tempts  with  the  method,  which  he  refers 
to  as  the  “Taylor  process.”  It  yields 
prints  on  any  kind  of  paper  which  we 
may  choose  to  use,  the  surface  and  the 
tint  being  that  of  the  paper  selected  for 
treatment.  M.  Mathet  speaks  very  de¬ 
cidedly  of  its  permanence,  for  he  says 
he  has  had  prints  by  the  process  in  his 
possession  for  over  thirty  years,  some 
exposed  to  daylight  and  damp  for  years, 
which,  nevertheless,  have  kept  all  their 
original  vigor  and  freshness,  and  show 
no  signs  of  change  whatever. 

PREPARING  THE  SIZING  SOLUTION. 

Having  selected  a  suitable  paper — in 
my  own  case  I  used  some  O.  W.  paper, 
originally  got  for  gum  bichromate  work 
—the  first  operation  is  to  give  it  a  sizing 
if  a  solution  of  shellac  in  borax  or  in  so¬ 
lium  phosphate,  or  in  a  mixture  of  the 
:wo.  One  of  the  following  formulae 
nay  be  used, the  second  giving  excellent 
'esults  in  my  hands  : 

A. 

Water .  5  ounces 

Borax .  .  100  grains 

Bleached  shellac .  200  “ 

B. 

Water .  5  ounces 

Sodium  phosphate .  100  grains 

Bleached  shellac .  125  “ 


The  sodium  phosphate  referred  to  is 
the  ordinary  or  dibasic  sodium  phos¬ 
phate.  The  shellac  must  be  powdered 
and  well  washed  with  several  changes 
of  cold  water,  and  is  then  drained  and 
put  into  some  vessel  that  may  be  heated, 
such  as  an  enamelled  iron  saucepan. 
The  borax  or  phosphate,  dissolved  in 
the  prescribed  quantity  of  water,  is 
then  added,  and  the  mixture  brought  to 
the  boil.  It  is  allowed  to  boil  gently 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  adding  water 
from  time  to  time  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  by  evaporation.  All  the  lac  will 
not  dissolve,  and  as  we  cannot  filter  out 
the  undissolved  portion  wdiile  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  hot,  it  is  allowed  to  get  cool 
without  disturbance.  In  twenty-four 
hours  we  can  pour  off  the  clear  liquid 
which  will  then  filter  very  quickly. 

ADJUSTING  THE  SIZING  SOLUTION  TO  THE 
RESULT  REQUIRED. 

According  to  M.  Mathet,  by  making 
two  solutions  according  to  the  two  for¬ 
mulae  given  above,  and  sizing  with  one 
or  the  other,  or  with  a  mixture  of  both, 
we  can  adjust  the  character  of  the  paper 
to  suit  the  negative  and  the  particular 
tone  which  wrn  wish  the  result  to  possess. 
Thus  with  a  fairly  strong  negative,  if  we 
want  a  warm-toned  print,  three  parts  of 
the  borax  solution  may  be  mixed  with 
five  of  the  phosphate.  Papers  sized  with 
the  phosphate  solution  by  itself,  or  with 
mixtures  which  contain  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  phosphate,  take  an  agreeable 
color  by  simple  fixing  without  any  ton¬ 
ing  at  all;  while  papers  sized  with  borax 
require  a  slight  toning  in  a  bath  con¬ 
taining  hypo  and  ammonium  sulpho- 
cvanide,  as  referred  to  later  on. 

APPLYING  THE  SHELLAC  SOLUTION. 

To  size  the  paper,  it  is  cut  up  into 
sheets  a  little  bigger  than  is  usually  re- 
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quired.  The  back  of  the  paper  should 
be  marked  with  a  pencil  to  prevent  any 
mistake  afterwards,  as  back  and  front 
are  not  very  distinguishable  when  wet. 
Folding  back  an  inch  of  the  paper  at 
each  end,  by  which  to  handle  it,  it  is 
slid,  face  upwards,  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  sizing  solution  in  a  clean  dish. 
It  ought  to  be  easy  to  do  this  without 
getting  any  bubbles,  but  if  they  appear, 
they  may  be  broken  with  the  point  of  a 
elass  rod.  It  is  then  turned  over  to  see 

o 

that  there  are  no  bubbles  on  the  back, 
which,  if  they  exist,  are  removed  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  again  turned  over, 
and  after  a  total  immersion  of  about  a 
minute,  is  removed  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
Any  desired  quantity  of  the  paper  may 
be  sized  at  one  time,  as  it  keeps  indefi¬ 
nitely,  and  in  this  condition  it  is,  of 
course,  quite  insensitive.  It  is  well  to 
write  on  the  back  of  each  sheet  the  date 
of  sizing  and  the  nature  of  the  liquid 
employed  ;  in  this  way  any  particular 
form  of  the  paper  which  we  think  would 
suit  the  negative  in  hand  may  be 
selected  and  sensitized. 

SENSITIZING  THE  PAPER. 

The  sensitizing  of  this  paper  is  of  the 
simplest  kind.  It  is  merely  floated,  face 
downwards,  for  one  minute  on  a  bath 
containing  sixty  grains  of  silver  nitrate 
to  the  ounce  of  (preferably,  but  not  ne¬ 
cessarily,  distilled)  water.  This  solu¬ 
tion,  says  M.  Mathet,  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again,  if  it  is  filtered  after  use, 
and  is  made  up  to  its  original  bulk  by 
means  of  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  The  paper  should  only 
be  floated,  not  immersed,  and  must  be 
examined  for  air  bubbles  as  soon  as  it 
is  on  the  surface  of  the  silver  solution  ; 
if  any  are  visible,  they  must  be  at  once 
removed  by  touching  them  with  a  clean 
glass  rod.  I  found  it  best  to  sensitize 
in  weak  daylight,  as  one  could  better 
see  what  was  happening.  The  paper 
should  be  picked  off  the  silver  solution 
by  one  end,  drained  a  moment,  and  then 
at  once  hung  up  to  dry  in  complete  dark¬ 


ness,  or  at  least  in  a  room  only  lit  by 
one  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  artificial 
light. 

IMPROVING  THE  KEEPING  PROPERTIES  OF 
THE  SENSITIZED  PAPER. 

This  paper  in  its  sensitive  condition 
soon  spoils,  and  ought  to  be  used  within 
two  or  three  days.  The  following  treat¬ 
ment,  however,  enables  it  to  be  kept  for 
a  longer  time  without  harm,  and  also 
increases  the  vigor  and  brightness  of 
the  prints.  This  treatment  consists  of 
immersing  the  paper  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  sensitized  and  dried,  for  a  second 
time  into  the  sizing  solution,  which  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  used  with  it  in 
the  first  case,  except  that  the  quantity 
of  water  has  been  doubled.  It  should 
be  left  in  this  bath  forty  seconds,  and 
again  hung  up  and  dried  in  the  dark. 


PRINTING,  TONING  WHEN  NEEDFUL,  AND 

FIXING. 


Printing  is  carried  out  in  the  ordinary 
way,  taking  care  not  to  over-print. 
When  printing  is  done,  paper  which  has 
not  had  the  second  sizing  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  should  be  care¬ 
fully  washed  before  fixing,  but  if  it  has 
had  this  treatment,  the  prints  may  be 
placed  straight  into  the  fixing  bath 
without  any  preliminary  washing.  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  no  toning 
is  necessary  if  the  sizing  was  performed 
with  sodium  phosphate  alone,  or  with  a 
bath  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  was  present.  In  such  a  case,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  immerse  the  print  in  a 
plain  solution  of  hypo,  five  ounces  to 
the  pint.  If  the  borax  bath  has  been 
used,  the  prints  should  be  placed  first  in 
a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide 
of  a  strength  of  thirty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  then  be  transferred  to  the 
hypo  for  fixing.  M.  Mathet  observes 
that  a  very  wide  range  of  tones  can  be 
got  on  this  paper  by  treating  the  prints, 
before  fixing,  to  a  weak  gold  toning 
solution.  For  this  purpose  he  has  used 
solutions  diluted  until  they  contain  not 
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more  than  a  grain  and  a  half  of  gold 
chloride  to  the  pint  of  liquid.  The 
prints  were  only  left  in  such  a  bath  for 
a  very  short  time. 

WASHING,  VARNISHING,  ADVANTAGES  OF 
THE  PROCESS. 

As  in  the  case  with  all  silver  prints, 
in  order  to  insure  permanence  the  final 
washing  must  be  thorough,  so  as  to  in¬ 
sure  the  paper  being  freed  from  the  last 
trace  of  hypo.  In  the  original  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  process,  it  wasrecommeded 
to  varnish  the  back  of  the  print  with  a 
solution  of  fifty  grains  of  bleached 
shellac  to  the  ounce  of  alcohol,  the  var¬ 
nish  being  applied  with  a  brush.  This 
is  said,  and  it  seems  very  reasonable,  to 
increase  the  permanence  of  the  prints, 


and  to  give  transparency  to  the  shadows. 
M.  Mathet  points  out  that  he  has  often 
dispensed  with  the  operation,  without 
being  able  to  find  that  the  permanency 
of  the  prints  suffered  in  any  way,  so  on 
that  score  he  does  not  urge  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  varnish.  In  the  writer’s 
opinion,  the  greatest  charm  of  prints  by 
that  process  lies  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
brown  tones  which  are  usually  obtained, 
and  the  complete  absence  of  anything 
like  a  film  upon  the  surface  of  the 
paper.  This  has  all  its  natural  charac¬ 
teristics,  the  print  just  seeming  to  be  a 
wash  or  tint  upon  its  surface.  The  pro¬ 
cess  leaves  little  room  for  failure.  It 
should  be  within  the  powers  of  any  who 
can  make  a  negative. — Photography. 


By  Thomas  A.  Morgan. 
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COMPOSITION. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Application  of  Artistic  Composition  in  Photography. 


FEW  would  now  be  found  to 
deny  the  claims  of  photog¬ 
raphy  to  rank  among  the  fine 
arts  when  skilfully  used  and 
properly  controlled,  and  the 
:ontention  that  it  was  only  convenient 
'or  use  in  the  reproduction  of  already 
existing  pictures,  in  scientific  and  his¬ 
toric  records,  reproductive  printing  and 
dndred  subjects,  would  only  find  favor 
vith  a  small  minority.  The  photograph 
)f  to-day  is  something  more  than  a  me¬ 
chanical  reproduction.  The  individu- 
ility  of  the  photographer  is  being  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  work  almost  as  much  as 
n  that  of  the  painter,  and  while  critics 
ire  discussing  if  there  be  art  in  pho- 
ography,  photographers  are  settling 
he  question  for  themselves.  In  the 
case  of  the  painter  it  is  different.  There 
s,  in  the  first  place,  the  thing  seen,  the 
'eality,  the  impression  on  the  retina, 
ind  the  effect  on  the  mind,  then  the 
production  prompted  by  the  mind  and 
effected  by  the  physical  energies.  Mind 
s  the  great  difference.  The  image 
hanges  in  passing  through  the  mind 
end  is  affected  by  a  person’s  ideas  as  to 
ight  and  wrong  way  of  expression,  his 
ense  of  beauty,  his  selection  and  ar- 
angement.  By  his  imagination  he  may 
:ive  us  an  impression  which  is  fuller 
han  the  impression  made  by  Nature 
pon  the  eye  alone;  he  may  suggest  the 
aorning  air  or  the  heat  of  the  mid-day 
un;  he  may  paint  not  only  what  he 
ctually  sees  but  something  what  he 
eels.  The  photographer  can  at  present 
eal  only  with  what  is  observed  by  the 
nechanical  eye  with  which  he  works, 
nd  which  records  with  a  fidelity  which 
s  a  triumph  to  mechanical  skill,  but  the 
esult  is  not  necessarily  art.  Mr.  Daw- 
on  said  that  personally  he  was  dis¬ 
used  to  give  the  word  art  a  wide  range 


and  to  admit  degrees  of  art  in  indi¬ 
vidual  works  and  to  allow  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer  a  certain  degree,  even  a  very 
large  degree,  of  possibility  as  art. 

Composition  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  necessary  to  the  photographer,  and 
he,  in  bringing  this  to  bear  on  his  work, 
supplies  the  camera  with  a  mind.  He 
must,  however,  have  an  actuality  to 
work  from,  and  although  the  higher 
forms  of  imaginative  composition  are 
denied  to  him,  there  is  still  a  wide  field 
open  to  him.  The  chief  function  of 
composition  is  to  place  the  subject  pro¬ 
perly  before  the  spectator,  so  that  his 
attention  is  not  held  by  some  unimpor¬ 
tant  point  and  the  real  object  missed. 
Composition  may  be  explanatory  or 
aesthetic,  and  is  found  in  all  art,  even 
the  most  naturalistic,  sometimes  being 
found  well  arranged  in  Nature  and  only 
requires  to  be  taken.  The  laws  of  com¬ 
position  are  based  upon  the  following 
facts :  The  proneness  of  the  eye  to 
connect  similar  things  and  to  pass  from 
one  to  another.  The  simplicity  and 
unity  produced  by  similarity.  The 
habit  of  the  eye  to  follow  the  course  of 
lines.  The  laws  of  physical  stability, 
yielding  the  upright  and  horizontal 
lines,  and  the  triangle,  and  also  the  law 
of  equal  lateral  expression,  resulting 
in  symmetry,  balance,  equilibrium.  The 
inability  of  the  eye  to  pass  across  lines 
especially  if  doubled  or  further  multi¬ 
plied,  the  fact  of  similarity  of  appear¬ 
ance  denoting  similarity  of  conditions. 
Other  principles  entering  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  aesthetic  composition  are  order, 
unity,  simplicity,  proportion,  variety, 
gradation,  subordination,  contrast,  vol¬ 
ume,  restraint. 

Composition,  as  applied  to  photog¬ 
raphy  has  a  limit,  and  usually  the 
worker  has  to  be  content  with  things  as 
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they  are,  with  the  exception  of  portraits 
and  still-life  subjects,  which  are  more 
under  his  immediate  control.  With 
careful  arrangement  he  may  improve 
his  work  considerably,  especially  in  tak¬ 
ing  groups  of  figures.  From  what  has 
been  said  it  is  clear  that  if  the  photog¬ 
rapher  must  supply  the  brains  to  the 
camera,  he  in  turn  must  be  trained  in 
art  and  observation.  An  artist  is  not 
hurried  in  his  work.  The  idea  for  a 
picture  will  simmer  in  his  mind  for 
months  or  even  years.  So  with  the 
photographer,  he  must  think  and  brood 
over  a  subject  before  he  makes  his  final 
selection  of  point  of  view.  By  making 
a  series  of  studies  for  various  points  or 
principles,  i.e.,  broad  light  effects,  deep- 
toned  effects,  he  may  ultimately  become 
a  specialist  in  such. 

The  lecturer  then  illustrated  on  the 
screen  the  position  which  portraits 
should  occupy  in  the  picture.  The 
figure  should  be  arranged  in  a  natural 
and  at  the  same  time  unconscious  atti¬ 
tude,  and  all  that  is  not  essential  to 
effect  should  be  carefully  subdued  in 
the  negative.  Various  methods  of  light¬ 
ing  the  subject  were  next  exemplified 
on  the  screen,  including  reproductions 
from  world-renowned  pictures  by  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Titian,  Gainsborough,  Greuze, 
Reynolds,  Murillo,  Rossetti,  Rubens, 
Valasquez,  W.  Crane,  Raphael,  Millais, 
Herkomer,  Van  Dyck  and  Solomon. 

The  next  point  treated  upon  was 
drapery,  its  management  as  an  aid  to 
produce  artistic  effect.  In  landscape 
composition  the  photographer  is  natur¬ 
ally  more  restricted,  and  this  restriction 
compels  him  to  take  more  pains  in  se¬ 
lecting  his  point  of  view.  He  must 
study  the  lighting  of  the  subject  under 
different  conditions  of  weather  and  at 
different  hours  of  the  day,  and  only  be 
content  to  make  his  exposure  when  he 
feels  he  has  obtained  the  best  effect  that 
the  subject  can  be  made  to  yield.  With 
regard  to  the  faults  in  composition,  am¬ 
biguity  is  the  great  sin.  It  is  unpardon- 
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able  in  figure  studies  to  place  something- 
above  or  near  to  the  head  likely  to  draw 
away  the  attention  of  the  beholder  from 
the  chief  point  of  interest.  It  is  also  a 
mistake  to  so  place  figures  that  they 
seem  to  be  walking  out  of  the  picture, 
nor  yet  is  it  right  to  place  them  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  center.  Some  diagrams 
were  here  thrown  on  the  screen  illus¬ 
trating  the  right  and  wrong  positions. 
In  interiors,  such  as  a  church,  the  lect¬ 
urer  said  that  the  point  of  view  should 
be  chosen  by  the  side  rather  than  central 
so  as  to  give  different  angles  of  recession 
and  thereby  achieve  better  prospective 
appearance.  It  was  urged  that  the 
picture  should  not  be  focussed  to  the 
sharpest  possible,  but  rather  allowed  tc| 
be  a  little  soft,  the  artistic  effect  thereb} 
being  greatly  enhanced.  It  is  extremel} 
hard  to  convince  the  general  run  o 
photographers  (particularly  those  of  i\ 
scientific  turn  of  mind)  that  norma 
human  eyes  do  not  see  with  the  rigie 
sharpness  of  a  photograph  taken  by  ; 
modern  high-class  lens.  The  long-esi 
tablished  habit  of  regarding  sharpnes 
and  clear  definition  as  truth  has  s< 
warped  their  judgment  that  some  ar 
even  vain  enough  to  assert  that  the1 
and  their  cameras  alone  see  Nature  a 
she  is,  and  that  such  artists  as  Corol 
Turner  and  Constable  were  mistaker 
The  truth  is  that  photographers,  es 
pecially  professionals,  need  sight.  The 
require  to  be  taught  that  scientific  at 
curacy  is  not  necessarily  artistic  trutl 
The  perfect  definition  obtainable  wit 
the  now  almost  perfect  lens  must  on  n 
account  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  th 
domain  of  artistic  perception  and  fee 
ing.  There  are  great  possibilitie 
before  the  camera,  not  as  a  rival  t 
the  brush  or  pencil,  but  as  a  help  t 
both. 

The  mission  of  photographers  here  ij 
the  mission  of  all  true  artists  even 
where,  and  it  is  that  of  telling  the  me: 
sage  they  have  from  Nature  in  such 
way  that  the  dull  eyes  of  the  peopl 
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tall  be  opened  to  see  more  beauty  in 
e  great  fount  of  all  true  artistic  in- 
»iration. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  train  your 
)servation,  cultivate  your  sense  of 
iauty  by  careful  study  of  what  has 
ien  accepted  as  beautiful;  aim  at  the 


very  highest  in  your  calling;  then,  hav¬ 
ing  done  this,  do  as  you  like,  please 
yourself  or  you  will  please  no  one. 
Actualize,  but  look  for  beauty;  realize 
in  suitable  methods,  and  make  the  most 
of  the  means  at  your  disposal. — A  mateur 
Photographer . 


evening. 


By  J.  H.  Field. 
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By  Lawrence  C.  Randall 
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DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  C.  H.  HEWITT. 


A  LTHOUGH  during-  the  last  few 
/\  years  the  importance  of  fairly 

/  A  correct  exposure,  followed 

/  \  by  more  or  less  mechanical 

development,  has  been  re¬ 
alized  by  many  workers,  there  are  yet 
many  who  do  not  feel  sufficiently  sure 
ff  the  accuracy  of  their  exposures  to 
venture  to  pour  a  normal  developer 
aver  their  plates  and  develop  for  a  fixed 
time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  various 
subjects  need  different  treatment.  The 
most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  time 
levelopments,  if  they  really  know  any- 
:hing  of  the  subject  practically,  admit 
Tat  certain  subjects  require  longer 
levelopment  with  the  normal  devel¬ 
oper  than  others.  Some  workers  pre- 
'er,  instead  of  varying  the  time  of  de¬ 
velopment,  to  vary  the  developer,  and 
here  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  course 
>f  action.  As  has  been  said,  a  devel- 
>per  may  be  suitable  to  the  subject  the 
vorker  knows  he  is  developing. 

Let  us  consider  what  this  suitability 
s.  An  ordinary  developer  consists  of 
hree  constituents,  no  matter  how  many 
tigredients  there  may  be  in  its  compo- 
ion.  First,  there  is  the  developer 
■roper,  that  is  the  pyro,  metol,  hydro- 
uinone,  or  whatever  the  agent  may 
e,  that  possesses  the  power  of  reduc- 
ig  the  salt  of  silver  in  the  film  to 
letallic  silver  This  reducing  agent 
dll  not  work  at  all,  or  will  only  work 
ery  slowly,  indeed,  if  employed  alone, 
nd  to  hasten  the  action  an  alkali  is 
sed  as  an  accelerator.  The  alkalies 
mmmonly  employed  are  ammonia,  ear- 
onate  of  soda  (i.  e.,  crystals  of  common 
ashing  soda,  not  the  bicarbonate  of 
)da  used  in  making  baking  powder), 
mstic  soda,  caustic  potash,  and  carbo- 
ite  of  potash.  For  development  of 
ates,  and  particularly  of  orthochro- 


matic  plates,  ammonia  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  carbonate  of  soda,  with 
the  addition  of  sulphite  of  soda,  being 
perhaps  the  best  all-round  accelerator. 
The  addition  of  bromide  of  potassium 
as  a  restrainer  is  not  so  universal  as  it 
was  ten  years  ago.  It  was  then  almost 
essential  to  prevent  a  fogging  or  veil¬ 
ing  of  the  shadows,  but  nowadays  the 
manufacturer  of  dry  plates,  even  of 
great  speed,  has  been  brought  to  such 
perfection  that  there  is  scarcely  a  plate 
on  the  market  which  will  not  yield 
clean  negatives  when  developed  with¬ 
out  bromide  in  the  developer. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  when 
bromide  proves  extremely  useful.  If, 
for  instance,  several  plates  have  been 
exposed,  and  on  developing  the  first  it 
was  found  to  be  over-exposed,  a  few 
drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potass-bromide  may  be  added  to  the 
developer  for  the  remaining  plates  and 
this  over-exposure  corrected. 

In  order  to  show  what  is  a  normal 
developer,  I  will  give  again  a  formula 
for  a  pyro-soda  developer  in  three  solu¬ 
tions  : 

A — Developer. 


Pyrogallic  acid .  i  oz. 

Metabisulphite  of  soda .  %  oz- 

Water  up  to  .  80  ozs. 


The  metabisulphite  is  a  preservative, 
and  is  added  to  prevent  the  pyro  from 
oxidizing  and  turning  brown.  Of  course, 
the  proportions  may  be  maintained  and 
the  quantities  made  less  by  weighing 
the  pyro — say,  pyro,  i  dram,  metabi¬ 
sulphite,  15  grs.,  and  water,  10  ozs. 
Eighty  ounces  might  deteriorate  before 
being  used  up. 

B — Accelerator. 


Sodium  sulphite .  10  ozs. 

Sodium  carbonate .  10  ozs. 

Water  up  to .  80  ozs. 
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This  again  may  be  made  up  iti  smaller 
quantity;  but  if  the  full  80  ozs.  are 
made  in  a  Winchester,  the  solution  will 
keep  indefinitely,  though  the  stopper 
may  show  a  tendency  to  get  fast. 

C — Restrainer. 


Bromide  of  potassium .  %  oz. 

Water  up  to . 2  ]/2  ozs. 


This  is  a  ten  per  cent,  solution,  and 
will  keep  indefinitely. 

This  is  the  developer  I  employ  for  all 
ordinary  negative  work,  and  I  make  up 
the  developer  by  taking  1  oz.  of  A,  1 
oz.  of  B,  and  1  oz.  of  water.  With  cor¬ 
rect  exposure,  and  a  development  of 
about  four  minutes  at  average  tempera¬ 
ture,  say,  55  to  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
such  a  developer  gives  me  a  soT  deli¬ 
cate  negative  with  sufficient  printing 
density  for  carbon  printing.  Something 
depends  on  the  plate  in  use,  as  some 
plates  give  density  more  rapidly  than 
others  of  similar  speed.  Now  let  us 
assume  that  using  such  a  developer 
we  find  that  our  plates  are  too  dense 
for  the  printing  process  we  employ, 
gaslight  papers,  for  instance,  requiring 
a  softer  or  thinner  negative.  We  may 
adopt  two  courses  :  one,  to  develop  for 
a  shorter  time;  the  other,  to  employ  a 
more  diluted  developer.  The  method 
of  developing  for  a  shorter  time  pos¬ 
sesses  this  drawback,  that  shadow  de¬ 
tail  may  not  always  gain  sufficient 
printing  strength.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  require  more  density  for 
platinotype  printing  and  carbon.  To 
this  end  we  prolong  development,  or 
we  may  use  a  developer  compounded 
of  1  oz.  of  A  and  1  oz.  of  B  without  any 
addition  of  water. 

So  far  we  have  assumed  what  may  be 
termed  an  average  subject,  say,  trees 
and  cattle,  or  a  house  with  trees,  or 


a  village  church  exterior.  These  sul 
jects  possess  an  average  amount  c 
contrast;  that  is,  there  is  no  intensel 
strong  high  light  together  with  an  ir 
tensely  dark  shadow.  But  when  we  com 
to  such  subjects  as  architectural  inti 
riors,  particularly  difficult  ones,  sucl 
for  instance,  as  a  crypt  with  small  wii 
dows  through  which  the  sun  shint 
brightly,  we  have  the  maximum  of  coi 
trast.  The  first  step  to  secure  a  su< 
cessful  result  must  be  taken  befoi 
development,  a  backed  plate  being  en 
ployed  and  a  very  full  exposure  give 
The  broad  rule  is  to  expose  for  tf 
shadows,  and  to  develop  for  the  hig 
lights. 

Even  granted  this  full  exposure,  v 
may  take  steps  to  ensure  a  soft  ar 
harmonious  negative  by  mixing  01 
developer  so  that  it  shall  produce  tl 
maximum  of  detail  and  the  minimu 
of  contract.  As  the  accelerator  tern 
to  produce  detail  and  the  develop! 
gives  density,  we  increase  B  and  redu 
the  proportion  of  A,  taking  oz.  of  . 
1  oz.  of  B,  and,  say,  1  oz.  of  water. 

We  may  now  reasonably  hope  th 
the  detail  will  appear  in  the  shadov 
before  the  high  lights  have  got  ve 
dense.  If  we  employ  the  full  amount 
A,  the  well  exposed  high  lights,  whe 
there  has  been  an  overplus  of  lig 
action,  will  rapidly  gain  great  den  sit 
and  before  the  detail  comes  up  in  t 
shadows  they  will  be  so  dense  or  opaq 
that  in  the  print  they  will  simply 
white  patches  devoid  of  detail.  0 
negative  will  be  what  is  termed  “  har< 
or  harsh,  the  prints  from  such  bei 
black  and  white,  or  “  soot  and  whi 
wash,”  to  use  the  old  expression  of  c 
lodion  workers,  instead  of  possessing 
even,  nicely-modulated  scale  of  grac 
tion. — Nezvcastle  Weekly  Chronicle. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  WATCHES.  CIGARETTE  CASES. 

AND  THE  LIKE. 


There  is  evidently  a  growing 
taste  for  photographic  por¬ 
traits  on  such  articles  as 
watches,  gold  or  silver  ciga¬ 
rette  cases,  match-boxes, 
itc.,  and  the  jewelers  who  undertake 
0  get  this  class  of  work  done  usually 
harge  a  pretty  good  figure  for  it. 

As  the  carbon  method  of  producing 
)ictures  of  this  kind  may  be  of  service 
0  many  of  our  readers,  we  shall  here 
[escribe  it  in  detail.  We  shall  assume, 
it  once,  that  the  reader  is  already  quite 
amiliar  with  the  practical  working  of 
hat  process,  for  we  here  say  that  any- 
>ne  who  takes  up  the  working  of  this 
>rocess  for  the  first  time,  and  attempts 
o  apply  it  to  the  present  purpose,  must 
tot  expect  to  meet  with  any  great  suc- 
ess  in  his  first  few  essays.  It  goes 
without  saying,  that  it  is  the  double 
ransfer  system  that  must  be  employed 
-the  picture  being  developed  on  a 
-mporary  support,  and  then  transferred 
>  the  article  desired.  It  will  at  once 
e  seen  by  practical  workers  that  the 
rdinary  commercial  flexible  support  is 
ot  suitable  for  the  work,  for  the  rea- 
)n  that  it  is  too  thick  and  unyielding 
)  be  pressed  into  sufficiently  close 
intact  on  a  convex  surface,  such  as 
ie  dome  of  a  watch-case,  for  example, 

)  obtain  a  perfectly  finished  transfer, 
may,  however  sometimes  be  success- 
illy  used  for  quite  cylindrical  articles. 
For  the  above  reasons,  it  will  be  ob- 
ous  that  a  more  flexible  and  yielding 
ipport  must  be  employed.  One  is 
e  India  rubber  support  as  first  used 
'  Swan;  another  is  a  film  of  collodion, 
e  will  deal  with  the  former  first. 
)me  thin  “foreign  post”  paper,  the 
inner  the  better,  so  long  as  it  will 
jthstand  the  warm  water  in  the  devel- 
"ment,  is  coated  with  a  solution  of 


India  rubber  about  the  consistency  of 
thin  treacle.  The  best  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  this  is  to  get  a  tin  of  solution  from 
the  rubber  stores  and  thin  it  down  with 
a  benzole  to  the  required  consistency. 
It  is  poured  into  a  dish  and  the  paper 
floated  upon  it,  and  then  hung  up  for 
the  benzole  to  evaporate.  The  paper 
had  best  be  coated  a  few  days  before  it 
is  required  for  use,  so  as  to  ensure  that 
all  the  solvents  of  the  rubber  have 
thoroughly  evaporated. 

This  India  rubber  support  is  used 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  flexible  support,  the  exposed  tissue 
is  squeegeed  upon  it,  developed,  and 
then  allowed  to  dry.  The  picture  need 
not  be  alumed;  indeed,  it  will  be  better 
for  our  present  purpose  if  it  is  not. 
The  picture  is  now  ready  for  transfer¬ 
ring  to  whatever  may  be  required, 
which,  for  the  moment,  we  will  assume 
to  be  the  dome  of  a  watch-case.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  that  it  must  be 
removed  from  the  watch;  this  a  neigh¬ 
boring  watchmaker  will  do  for  one. 
The  dome  is  then  cleaned  with  benzole, 
to  remove  all  traces  of  grease  or  dirt. 
It  is  then  coated  on  the  outer  side  with 
a  solution  of  gelatine  containing  a  lit¬ 
tle  chrome  alum,  such  as  that  used  for 
double  transfer  paper.  The  following 


is  a  good  formula  to  employ  : 

Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine . 34  oz. 

Water .  10  oz. 

Chrome  alum,  dissolved  in  1  oz. 

of  water .  6  gr. 


The  dome  is  evenly  coated  with  this 
and  allowed  to  dry.  To  make  the  trans¬ 
fer  neatly,  trim  the  print  to  the  required 
size,  and  put  it  and  the  watch  dome  in 
cold  water  for  ten  minutes  or  so.  Next, 
put  the  latter  in  warm  water,  at  about  105 
degrees  to  no  degrees  Fahr.,  until  it 
just  feels  slimy.  Then  take  the  print, 
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having'  previously  marked  it  as  a  gmide 
to  position,  and  put  it  into  the  warm 
water  and  bring  it  into  contact  with  the 
dome,  of  course,  avoiding  air  bubbles, 
and,  remove  the  two,  and  press  in  close 
contact  with  a  soft  dry  handkerchief, 
gently  rubbing  towards  the  edges  with 
the  fingers  so  as  to  remove  all  superflu¬ 
ous  water.  It  is  then  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  dry  spontaneously. 
When  dry,  the  back  of  the  paper  is 
moistened  with  benzole,  and  after  rest¬ 
ing  for  a  minute  or  two  the  paper  can 
be  slipped  off,  leaving  the  picture  firmly 
attached  to  the  metal.  Should  any  rub¬ 
ber  remain  on  the  picture  it  may  be 
rolled  off  with  the  finger,  or  removed 
with  benzole.  It  now  only  remains  to 
varnish  the  work.  The  proper  varnish 
for  the  purpose  is  the  “  Zapon  No.  3 
Enamel,”  as  supplied  by  the  Fredk. 
Crane  Company,  22  Newhall  Street, 
Birmingham.  This  is  practically  a  cold 
lacquer,  and  when  dry  is  as  hard  and 
durable  as  the  lacquer  on  our  lenses. 
It  is  simply  flowed  over  and  drained  off. 
and  it  dries  in  a  few  hours. 

We  mentioned  just  now  that  collo¬ 
dion  might  be  used  as  a  temporary  sup¬ 
port,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
the  best  to  employ.  Here  is  the  method  : 
A  glass  plate,  after  being  waxed,  or 
prepared  with  French  chalk,  is  coated 
with  ordinary  enamel  collodion,  thick¬ 


ened  with  two  or  three  grains  per  oun< 
of  pyroxiline,  so  that  it  yields  a  thi< 
film.  After  the  collodion  has  thorough 
set,  the  plate  is  put  into  a  dish  of  wat 
to  soak,  and  is  afterwards  washed  und' 
the  tap  to  get  rid  of  the  solvents  of  tl 
collodion.  The  exposed  tissue  is  th< 
squeegeed  on  that,  developed  in  the  c 
dinary  manner,  and  allowed  to  dr 
When  dry  the  film  can  be  stripped  c 
and  trimmed,  and  then  mounted  on  tl 
metal  as  just  described.  It  is  a  go( 
plan  to  trim  the  picture  while  it  is  st 
on  the  glass — a  wheel  trimmer  and  zh 
shape  is  convenient  for  the  purpos 
The  collodion  film  has  an  advantai 
over  the  rubber  support,  inasmuch  as 
is  transparent,  so  that  air  bubbles  can  1 
seen,  and  the  picture  the  better  arrang( 
in  position.  After  the  transfer,  the  cc 
lodion  can  be  dissolved  off  with  a  mi 
ture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

In  conclusion,  it  mav  be  mention* 
that  for  carbon  pictures  on  metal 
tissue  should  be  selected  that  contai 
a  large  proportion  of  pigment  to  gel 
tine,  and  should  also  be  printed  from 
tolerably  thin  negative,  so  as  to  avo 
a  high  relief  in  the  image,  which  is  o| 
jectionable  in  this  class  of  picture,  an; 
moreover,  it  serves  to  indicate  tl 
method  by  which  it  has  been  produce 
which,  in  some  instances,  it  is  not  d 
sirable  to  do. — British  Journal. 
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FARM  NOTES  WITH  A  CAMERA. 

BY  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 


HILE  there 
can  be  ques¬ 
tion  about 
the  superior¬ 
ity  of  tripod 
camera  with 
glass  plates 
for  serious 
pictorial  and 
.cientific  work,  the  hand  camera  with 
ilms  is  extending  its  sphere  of  useful- 
less  to  wider  limits  every  year. 


animal,  with  a  few  notes  as  to  the  color, 
etc.,  on  the  back.  In  fact,  many  buy¬ 
ers  now  ask  for  a  photograph  of  an  ad¬ 
vertised  animal,  and  are  satisfied  with 
nothing  less,  where  distance  makes  it 
impossible  to  see  the  animal  itself. 

Then  a  series  of  progressive  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  valuable  horse,  for  another 
instance,  taken  at  various  stages  of  his 
growth,  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
value  to  the  breeder  himself  as  a  record 
for  future  reference.  Some  successful 


REFLECTIONS. 


Even  the  farmer  now  finds  a  hand 
jamera  not  only  a  very  pleasant  means 
f  recreation,  but  also  an  actual  useful 
Dol  in  his  business  as  an  agriculturist 
r  breeder.  For  instance,  he  is  asked 
pr  the  description  of  a  thoroughbred 
pw  or  calf  which  he  has  advertised  for 
ale,  and  he  sends  a  photograph  of  the 


breeders  I  know  keep  a  careful  photo¬ 
graphic  record  of  all  their  thorough¬ 
bred  stock  in  connection  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  pedigree  registers.  They  find  such 
a  record  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
well  as  very  interesting  to  look  at  from 
time  to  time. 

We,  at  Hilltop  Farms,  photograph  our 
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rowing  crops  as  well  as  our  live  stock, 
id  thus  leave  a  basis  for  comparisons 
om  year  to  year,  by  carefully  dating 
ich  print,  and  noting  on  it  also  the 
eather  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
me,  the  amount  and  kind  of  fertilizer 
;ed,  and  any  other  necessary  par- 
:ulars. 

We  also  find  it  very  interesting  to 
cord  in  our  farm  books  of  photo- 
aphs  prints  of  all  new  buildings  or 
iprovements  to  old  ones  as  they  are 
ade;  and  when  the  owner  is  absent 
tring  the  winter,  the  farm  manager 
n  keep  him  informed  of  progress  on 
e  farm  better  by  photographs  than 
y  amount  of  written  description. 

1  the  farmer  needs  to  do  is  simply  to 
ike  the  exposures  and  mail  the  unde- 
loped  spools  to  the  owner  in  New 
>rk,  who  can  “  do  the  rest  ”  there. 

)f  course,  we  try  to  make  our  prints 


as  pictorial  as  possible,  and  yet  true  to 
the  subject,  for,  after  all,  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  most  part  as  graphic 
records  rather  than  for  their  esthetic 
value.  Still  we  often  find  that  even 
our  snap-shots  turn  out  quite  pleasing 
in  subject,  as  well  as  valuable  to  us  as 
pictorial  records. 

Then,  occasionally,  we  go  out  in  our 
fields  and  woods  avowedly  in  search  of 
the  picturesque,  and  these  prints  we 
also  insert  in  our  farm  books,  though 
they  are  of  less  value  to  practical 
farmers  than  the  prints  of  live  stock 
and  crops. 

The  half-tones  which  illustrate  these 
notes  are  from  photographs  selected 
almost  at  random  by  the  writer  from 
our  rather  large  collection,  and  some 
of  them  are  from  negatives  made 
by  Mrs.  Adams  with  her  own  hand 
camera. 


looking  for  the  cows. 
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CONSIDERING  the  general 
excellence  and  moderate 
cost  of  the  commercial 
lantern  plate,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  comparatively 
few  would  care  to  undertake  their  man¬ 
ufacture  at  home,  but  those  who  have 
the  spare  time  and  inclination  will  find 
the  preparation  of  a  simple  emulsion 
and  the  coating  of  a  few  dozen  lantern 
plates  not  only  of  considerable  interest, 
but  of  educational  value  as  well.  Mr. 
S.  H.  Wratten,  at  the  Croydon  Camera 
on  May  15th,  very  clearly  showed 
and  explained  how  a  slow  lantern  plate 
might  be  made  without  difficulty,  and, 
judging  from  the  slides  which  were 
afterwards  thrown  on  the  screen,  of 
first-rate  quality  also. 

A  SIMPLE  FORMULA. 

The  following  was  the  formula  and 
method  of  working  recommended  by 
Mr.  Wratten  :  40  grains  of  Nelson’s  No. 
1  gelatine  are  taken  and  rinsed  in  two 
or  three  changes  of  water,  to  remove 
adhering  dirt  and  any  acidity  present, 
and  placed  in  a  clean  jam-pot  with  the 
addition  of  four  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  The  mixture  is  gently  heated, 
stirring  the  while,  and  the  following 
added  and  thoroughly  incorporated  : 

Ammonia  bromide . no  grains 

Sodium  chloride  (ordinary 

table  salt) . 30  grains 

Hydrochloric  acid  (1  inio).  .  10  minims 

The  ammonium  bromide  should  be 
tested  for  acidity,  and,  if  acid,  neutral¬ 
ized  with  ammonia.  In  a  clean  grad¬ 
uate  next  dissolve  200  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water 
The  foregoing  operations  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  ordinary  daylight ;  the  subse¬ 
quent  ones  must  take  place  in  the  dark 
room,  but  a  very  bright  orange  light 
can  be  employed,  and  with  advantage, 


without  any  fear  of  fogging  tf 
emulsion. 

MAKING  THE  EMULSION. 

The  silver  solution  is  now  added  vei 
gradually  in  a  fine  stream  to  the  soli 
tion  first  made  up,  which  is  maintame 
at  a  temperature  of  125  degrees  Fahi 
stirring  well  with  a  glass  rod  all  tf 
time,  and  the  mixture  digested  at 
temperature  of  150  degrees  Fahr.,  fc 
ten  minutes  ;  175  grains  of  a  good  har 
gelatine  (previously  soaked  till  quii 
soft,  and  rinsed  in  two  or  three  changf 
of  water)  are  next  added,  and  whe 
dissolved  the  bulk  of  liquid  is  made  t 
to  eight  ounces  with  distilled  wate 
The  emulsion,  which  should,  by  tran 
mitted  light,  appear  of  a  ruby  color, 
allowed  to  set,  and  when  firm  cut  ij 
with  a  bone  or  ivory  pocket-knife  in 
small  squares  and  tied  up  in  a  canvj 
bag  of  fairly  open  mesh,  the  bag  beii 
suspended  in  a  pail  of  water  for  half  - 
hour,  the  water  being  changed  eve: 
five  minutes.  This  will  remove  t 
soluble  salts.  The  surplus  water  is  th 
well  drained  off,  the  emulsion  remeltt 
filtered  through  any  suitable  fabric,  a 
two  grains  of  tannin  finally  added. 

COATING  THE  PLATES. 

For  coating  the  plates  an  ordinal 
stoneware  teapot  will  be  found  md 
suitable.  The  glass  plate,  which  must  ‘ 
scrupulously  clean,  is  conveniently  h'i 
by  a  pneumatic  holder,  and  the  emulsfi 
at  a  temperature  of  about  100  degrd 
Fahr.,  poured  on,  and  made  to  flow  1 
each  corner  by  gently  tilting  the  pin  > 
any  air  bubbles  that  may  form  beif 
immediately  conducted  to  the  edge  w1 
the  glass  rod.  The  plate  is  now  caj" 
fully  slid  on  to  a  level  and  wet  surf;' 
— a  piece  of  levelled  plate-glass  answ* 
ing  very  well — and  allowed  to  set. 
hot  weather  it  may  be  necessary  tocp 
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rtifreially  the  levelled  slab  with  ice. 
Vhen  set,  the  plates  are,  one  by  one, 
emoved  to  a  drying  cupboard,  through 
diich  a  current  of  warm  dry  air  is 
llowed  to  circulate,  and  stacked  at  an 
ngle  of  45  degrees,  at  least  four  inches 


apart  to  ensure  even  drying.  The  plates 
will  be  found  to  work  well  with  any  re¬ 
liable  transparency  developer,  and  if 
carefully  stored  will  remain  in  good 
condition  for  a  considerable  period,  six 
months  at  least. — British  Journal. 


WILD  ROSES.  By  Herbert  P.  Dahlen, 

(. Honorable  Mention ,  A  ngust  Competition.') 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


We  have  received,  through  dispatches 
from  Panama,  news  of  the  death  of 
Walter  E.  Woodbury,  the  former  editor 
of  The  Photographic  Times. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  sorrow 
and  regret  that  we  write  these  lines. 
Walter  E.  Woodbury  was  a  man  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability  in  his  chosen  profes¬ 
sion,  ranking  high  as  an  art  critic  as 
well  as  a  practical  scientific  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  his  writings  have  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  profession.  Mr. 
Woodbury  was  a  man  with  many 
charming  personal  qualities,  though 
somewhat  reserved  in  manner.  To  his 
intimates  he  was  a  delightful  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  friend,  generous  to  a  fault,  and 
ever  ready  to  assist  the  needy. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury  was  employed  as  assistant  editor 
on  one  of  the  daily  papers  at  Panama, 
and  his  death  was  due  to  that  terrible 
scourge  of  that  region,  yellow  fever. 


We  wonder  if  the  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  really  needs  to  be  warned 
against  Sidney  Allen,  or  if  the  majority 
of  the  readers  of  photographic  publica¬ 
tions  care  a  rap  for  such  matters,  or  the 
vast  amount  of  spleen  vented  through 
the  columns  of  the  photographic  press 
during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Are  they  not  more  interested  in  things 
truly  photographic  and  not  at  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  photographic  politics  ? 

How  about  it  ? 

If  the  American  Salon  helped  to 
bring  your  work  into  notice  and  afford¬ 
ed  you  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
work  of  your  associates  and  enabled 


you  to  assimilate  many  good  idea 
do  you  care  if  Curtis  Bell  did  get  a  goc 
bit  of  popularity  from  the  whole  thing 

If  Alfred  Steiglitz  chooses  to  brin 
his  associates  into  close  relation  wit 
himself  and  exhibit  their  work  as 
body  and  refuses  to  mix  with  the  rest  < 
us,  so  long  as  the  pictures  are  real! 
good  and  teach  you  a  valuable  lesso- 
do  you  care  if  he  won’t  play  in  yoi 
yard  ? 

You  certainly  don’t;  you  are  inte 
ested  in  photography,  the  simon  pui 
artici e,sans  politics  and  petty  squabble 
and  subscribe  to  a  photographic  mag;! 
zine  for  photography . 

We  know  we  mixed  in  politics  la'j 
year  ;  it  was  a  mistake,  and  we  adm 
it  ;  no  more  for  us.  Hereafter  if  ar 
one  heaves  any  mud  at  us,  we  wi 
dodge,  and  endeavor  to  give  you  a  goc 
straight  photographic  magazine,  up-t 
date  and  in  the  interests  of  all  withoi 
prejudice. 


Now  that  the  formal  announcemei 
of  the  Second  American  Salon  has  bee 
given  to  the  public,  there  is  conside 
able  speculation  as  to  the  success  of  tl 
venture  being  carried  out  as  indicated 
the  announcement.  The  system  to  1 
employed  is  cumbersome,  to  say  tl 
least;  and,  while  the  idea  of  local  juri< 
of  selection  was  undoubtedly  incorpo 
ated  to  prevent  an  avalanche  of  prin 
overwhelming  the  jury  of  selection,  u 
somewhat  doubt  the  wisdom  of  th 
method,  as  some  of  the  local  triburu 
have  never  evidenced  a  knowledge  « 
art  principles  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
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opinions  as  authoritative.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  many  makers  who  would 
be  willing*  to  submit  their  pictures  to 
the  final  jury,  will  refrain  from  submit¬ 
ting  their  entries  to  the  local  men.  The 
Salon  Committee  has  endeavored  to 
forestall  this  by  providing  that  any 
picture  rejected  by  the  local  jury  may 
be  sent  to  the  final  jury  for  a  verdict. 


The  majority,  however,  of  the  re¬ 
jected  will  drop  the  matter  at  the  first 
stage,  and  many  others  will  refrain  from 
sending,  believing  that  the  amount  of  red 
tape  employed  not  worth  the  trouble. 
We  are  very  anxious  to  see  the  Second 
Salon  a  huge  success,  and  sincerely  trust 
the  plan,  as  outlined  by  the  committee, 
will  prove  practical  in  its  workings. 


AT  THE  BENCH. 


By  A.  J.  Swanson. 
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HOT  weather  and  vacation 
time  undoubtedly  account 
for  the  unusually  small 
number  of  prints  received 
for  this  month’s  competi¬ 
tion,  but  fortunately  they  make  up  in 
quality  what  was  lacking  in  quantity. 

The  first  award  went  to  R.  E.  Weeks 
for  picture  entitled  “  The  Landmakers.” 
Mr.  Weeks  has  treated  a  commonplace 
subject  in  a  most  artistic  manner 
and  making  use  of  a  most  excellent 
medium  for  subordinating  detail  and 
bringing  out  the  full  value  of  his  com¬ 
position. 

Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Randall  received 
the  second  award  for  “  The  Fisherman’s 
Home.”  The  reproduction,  while  very 
pleasing,  does  not  fully  afford  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  softness  of  the  original,  but 


still  is  sufficiently  accurate  in  quality  tc 
enable  one  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  original. 

The  Honorable  Mention  awards  wenl 
to  Herbert  W.  Smith,  his  entry  being  s 
charming  study  of  Lake  Bomoseen 
Howard  C.  Travis,  for  “  Battle  Lawn,’ 
Concord,  Mass.,  a  most  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  well-known  spot  in  the  history 
of  the  early  days  of  our  country. 

“Wild  Roses,”  by  Herbert  P.  Dahlen 
completes  the  list,  his  dainty  picture 
bringing  us  in  touch  with  the  fields  anc 
flowers  and  all  the  pleasures  of  vaca 
tion  time. 

The  subject  for  the  next  competitior 
will  be  announced  later,  when  you  have 
all  returned  from  your  vacations  anc 
have  time  to  develop  and  print  youi 
summer’s  work. 


LAKE  BOMOSEEN,  VERMONT.  By  Herbert  W.  Smith. 
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Notes,  News  and  Extracts 


Second  American  Photographic  Salon, 
905=1906. — At  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Vashington,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
isco,  Portland,  Minneapolis,  Toronto,  Boston. 
American  Federation  of  Photographic  Socie- 
ies  : — Boston  Camera  Club,  Brooklyn  Camera 
Hub,  Capital  Camera  Club  of  Washington, 
).  C.,  Chicago  Camera  Club,  Columbia  Photo- 
;raphic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Hartford 
Icientinc  Society  (Photographic  Section),  Met- 
opolitan  Camera  Club,  Minneapolis  Camera 
'lub,  Pictorial  Club,  Pittsburg  Academy  of 
icience  and  Art  (Photographic  Section),  Port- 
rnd  (Me.)  Camera  Club,  Portland  (Ore.)  Society 
d  Photographic  Art,  Providence  Camera  Club, 
ialon  Club  of  America,  Toronto  Camera  Club, 
Vyoming  Valley  Camera  Club. 

The  Final  Jury: — John  La  Farge,  N.  A., 
'hairman,  Kenyon  Cox,  N.  A.,  Wm.  M. 
'base,  N.  A.,  Frederick  W.  Kost,  A.  N.  A., 
tobert  Henri,  S.  A.  A.,  Wm.  A.  Coffin,  A.  N. 
V,  Alphonse  Jongers,  Will  H.  Low.  N.  A., 

.  A.  Josephi,  John  W.  Alexander,  N.  A., 
rving  R.  Wiles,  N.  A.,  Walter  Clark,  A.N.A., 
'rancis  C.  Jones,  N.  A.,  Ben  Foster,  A.  N.  A., 
'hilde  Hassarr,  A.  N.  A.,  Dwight  W.  Tyron, 
h  A.,  Geo.  R.  Barse,  Jr.,  N.  A.,  Douglas 
Tolk,  N.  A.,  Henry  Prellwitz,  A.  N.  A. 

The  National  Preliminary  Jury,  who  will 
elect  about  one  thousand  frames  to  be  acted 
pon  by  the  Final  Jury  : — Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
r.,  Chairman,  Walter  Marshall  Clute,  Louis 
tlbert  Lamb,  Adolph  Petzold,  Zaida  Ben 
rusuf,  Helen  P.  Gatch,  Pirie  MacDonald,  R. 
/.  Sleeth,  Jr.,  Fedora,  E.  D.  Brown,  J.  P. 
lodgins,  Thos.  A.  Morgan,  Dr.  W.  J.  Furness, 
Idgar  Felloes,  Oscar  Maurer,  Prof.  A.  G. 
rarshall,  R.  J.  Hillier,  W.  and  G.  Parrish, 
arl  Rau,  Geo.  T.  Power,  Louis  Fleckenstein, 
van.  H.  Zerbe,  Jr.,  F.  Dundas  Todd,  Wendell 
.  Corthell,  Curtis  Bell. 

As  a  recognition  of  the  intrinsic  value  and 
rtistic  merit  of  photographic  pictures  the  fol- 
>wing  Purchase  Funds  have  been  established — 
elections  to  be  made  by  Final  Jury  of  Painters: 
The  American  Federation  of  Photogiaphic 
ocieties  offers  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  the 
est  picture  exhibited,  without  restriction  as  to 
ubject. 


The  Country  Calendar  (13  Astor  Place,  New 
York),  the  new  magazine  of  outdoor  interests, 
has  established  a  Purchase  Fund  of  Fifty 
Dollars  for  the  best  study  of  a  rural  outdoor 
subject  accepted  by  the  jury. 

Landmark  (Editorial  Office  :  Hartford, 
Conn.),  a  new  illustrated  publication  now  in 
course  of  preparation,  has  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Photographic 
Societies,  Fifty  Dollars  for  the  purchase  at  the 
second  American  Salon  of  the  best  landscape 
embodying  some  particular  scenic  landmark  in 
any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  guide  to  those  who  have  not  exhibited 
at  previous  Salons  (to  save  them  expense  and 
delay,  and  also  to  avoid  the  impossible  task  of 
properly  and  carefully  judging  ten  thousand 
entries  in  New  York),  it  is  requested  that  their 
entries  be  submitted  to  the  local  jury  for  their 
district,  as  per  list  below,  who  will  forward  all 
approved  work,  in  one  carefully  packed  ship¬ 
ment,  to  the  National  Jury  at  new  York  City. 

Work  returned  by  the  local  jury,  may  be  sent 
to  the  National  Jury  by  the  exhibitor  himself, 
if  he  so  elects,  and  will  receive  full  consider¬ 
ation. 

American  entries  must  be  framed. 

For  Pennsylvania — to  R.  J.  Hillier,  1811 
North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Washington,  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
all  South  Atlantic  States— to  Charles  E.  Fair- 
man,  Capital  Camera  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  and  Massachusetts — to  Wendell  G.  Cor¬ 
thell,  Boston  Camera  Club,  50  Bromfield  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

For  Ohio — to  E.  G.  Fountain,  Cleveland 
Camera  Club,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

For  Canada— to  J.  P.  Hodgins,  Toronto 
Camera  Club,  Forum  Building,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

For  Maine  — to  S.  S.  Skolfield,  Portland 
Camera  Club. 

For  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Kentucky  and  Southern  States — to  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Weeks,  Chicago  Camera  Club,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

For  Minnesota — to  Louis  Fleckenstein,  Fair- 
bault,  Minnesota. 
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For  Kansas  and  Colorado — to  Thomas  A. 
Morgan,  Denver  Photographic  Society. 

For  California— to  Fayette  J.  Clute,  care 
Camera  Craft,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

For  Washington  State  and  Oregon— to  Will 
H.  Walker,  Tull  &  Gibbs,  Portland,  Ore. 

For  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  all  districts 
not  mentioned  above  — to  Metropolitan  Camera 
Club,  t 02  West  ioist  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  work  of  those  who  have  exhibited  at 
previous  important  Salons  need  not  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  district  juries,  but  should  be  sent 
to  the  nearest  Federation  Camera  Club  and  in¬ 
cluded  with  their  shipment. 

Any  exhibitor  may  send  direct  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Jury,  care  Metropolitan  Camera  Club, 
102  West  ioist  St.,  New  York  City. 

Foreign  entries  to  be  sent  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted,  but  not  framed. 

All  entries  from  Great  Britian  should  be  sent, 
to  arrive  by  September  20,  1905,  to  H.  Snow¬ 
den  Ward,  6  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E. 
C.,  England,  marked  “  For  Second  American 
Photographic  Salon.” 

By  including  all  British  work  in  one  ship¬ 
ment  the  exorbitant  charges  at  this  end  will  be 
minimized. 

All  entries  from  Italy,  to  Alfredo  Ornano,  21 
Via  Caffaro,  Genoa,  Italy,  to  arrive  in  his 
hands  by  September  20,  1905. 

All  entries  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark,  to  Copenhagen  (Denmark)  Camera  Club, 
before  September  20,  1905,  marked  “  For  the 
Second  American  Salon.” 

All  entries  from  Australia  may  be  sent  to  A. 
Hill  Griffiths,  66  King  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
and  should  arrive  in  his  hands  by  August  20, 
J9°5. 

Entries  from  all  other  countries  should  be 
forwarded  direct  to  Metropolitan  Camera  Club, 
120  West  ioist  Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A., 
marked  “  For  the  American  Salon,”  and  by 
mail  wherever  possible. 

Foreign  photographic  organizations  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  affiliate  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Photographic  Societies,  for  the 
interchange  of  club  privileges  ;  interchange  of 
work,  including  slides,  and  to  aid  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  photographic  art. 

Curtis  Bei.l,  Presidetit, 

558  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Conditions. 

1.  Only  work  which  gives  distinct  evidence 
of  artistic  feeling  will  be  accepted. 

2.  I  here  will  be  no  invited  work,  and  all 
prints  forwarded  will  be  examined  by  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Jury,  who  will  submit  about  1,000 
frames  to  the  Final  Jury  of  Painters 

3.  No  work  entered  at  the  First  American 


Salon,  or  which  has  been  exhibited  in  th 
country  prior  to  November  1st,  1  04,  will  t 
eligible — as  it  is  desired  that  the  Annu; 
American  Salon  shall  represent  the  work  of  th 
current  year. 

4.  The  work  of  the  Preliminary  Jury  will  t 
to  select  all  pictures  that  give  evidence  of  sent 
ment  and  individuality,  regardless  of  style  an 
school;  these  to  be  submitted  to  the  Final  Jun 

5.  Each  person  intending  to  contribute 
requested  to  notify  the  Secretary,  Wm.  T  Kno: 
279  Washington  Street,  New  York  City, 
month  or  more  in  advance  of  the  closing  dat< 
but  failure  to  do  so  will  not  prevent  acceptam 
of  work. 

6.  Entries  must  be  suitably  framed  or  glazec 
and  the  title,  name,  and  address  of  senck 
plainly  written  on  the  back  of  each,  exceptin 
in  the  case  of  foreign  contributors. 

Pictures  from  other  countries  to  be  forwarde 
without  glass  or  frame,  but  should  be  suitabl 
mounted.  Accepted  work  from  abroad  will  t 
carefully  framed  at  the  expense  of  the  manag* 
ment.  Foreign  work  should  be  sent  by  ma 
wherever  possible. 

8.  Every  contributor  must  pay  the  expem 
of  forwarding  to  and  from  the  exhibition. 


9.  Pictures  will  be  returned  as  soon  as  pra 
ticable  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  an, 
in  the  same  manner  as  sent  to  it,  unless  thei 
be  instructions  to  the  contrary. 

10.  The  Jury  will  not  know  the  names  ( 
contributors  until  after  the  selections  ha\ 
been  made. 

11.  All  entries  must  be  delivered  at  tt 
rooms  of  The  Metropolitan  Camera  Club  ( 
New  York,  100-102  West  ioist  Street,  Ne 
York  City,  U.  S.  A.,  on  or  before  Nov.  ist}  /go j 
and  packages  should  be  marked  “  For  tl 
Photographic  Salon.” 

12.  A  list  of  the  titles  must  be  sent  sep< 
rately  by  mail,  giving  name  and  address  ( 
sender,  price  of  each  if  for  sale,  and  speck 
instructions  if  any. 

13.  All  work  will  be  insured  against  loss  t| 


fire 


14.  A  commission  of  fifteen  per  cent  willl 
charged  upon  each  sale,  but  not  upon  the  pu 
chases  for  the  Prize  Funds. 

15.  A  catalogue  will  be  forwarded  to  eat 
exhibitor. 

16.  Wherever  foreign  postal  laws  forbi 
photographs  bearing  the  name  and  address* 
sender  (if  any  do)  the  photographs  should  tj 
numbered,  and  the  titles  (opposite  correspond 
ing  number)  mailed  separately  to  Wm.  7 
Knox,  Secretary,  279  Washington  Street,  Ne 
York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
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Photographing  the  Sun’s  Halo.— Under 
late  of  April  2,  1905,  United  States  Consul  E. 
rheophilus  Liefeld,  Freiburg,  Germany,  trans¬ 
nits  the  following  clipping  from  the  London 
Daily  Mail  of  April  1,  1905  : 

“  To  obtain  a  photograph  of  the  solar  corona 
vithout  having  to  wait  for  the  occurrence  of  a 
otal  eclipse  of  the  sun  would  be  an  astrono- 
nical  discovery  of  the  first  rank,  writes  a  dis- 
inguished  scientist,  and  for  that  reason  a  great 
lumber  of  attempts  have  been  made.  On 
■everal  occasions  the  problem  has  been  cou¬ 
riered  solved,  but  further  investigation  has 
ffown  that  the  image  obtained  was  not  that  of 
he  actual  corona.  So  great  have  been  the  im- 
irovements  in  photographic  processes  and  in 
he  making  of  colored  screens  that  it  seemed 
phte  possible  that  the  object  would  soon  be 
htained.  It  is  now  announced  that  Dr.  Hausky , 
>f  the  Odessa  Observatory  in  Russia,  has  suc- 
eeded  in  obtaining  such  pictures  from  the 
ummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  no  less  an  authority 
han  the  veteran  French  astronomer,  M.  Jans- 
,en,  who  has  seen  the  negatives,  seem  to  be 
:onvinced  that  the  actual  corona  has  been 
ihotographed. 

“Dr.  Hausky  employed  particular  colored 
creens,  through  which  he  allowed  the  sunlight 
opass  before  the  image  fell  on  the  photogra- 
>hic  plate.  The  negative  thus  obtained  showed 
1  nearly  uniform  halo  around  the  solar  disk. 
Tom  this  negative  he  produced  a  series  of 
•ositives  and  negatives  alternately,  and  treat- 
ng  them  in  a  special  manner  he  was  able  to 
>roduce  the  form  and  different  degrees  of  in- 
ensity  of  the  corona  itself.  The  same  form 
vTas  constantly  produced  in  spite  of  changes  in 
he  position  of  the  screens. 

“Before,  however,  the  problem  can  be  consid- 
red  solved  it  will  be  well  to  wait  until  the  most 
rucial  test  can  be  applied — namely,  that  of 
holographing  the  sun  by  this  means  before  or 
fter  a  total  eclipse,  and  then  comparing  the 
esults  with  a  picture  taken  during  the  eclipse 
nth  an  ordinary  camera.  The  test  is  a  simple 
ne,  and  the  approaching  eclipse  of  August  30 
/ill  present  an  early  opportunity  for  carrying 
:  out.  Fortunately,  the  track  of  totality  passes 
ver  some  high  mountains  in  the  northern  part 
f  Spain,  so  that  a  high  altitude  is  available.” 
-American  Inventor. 


Instantaneous  X-Ray  Photographs. — X- 

tay  photography  has  labored  under  the  dis- 
dvantage  of  demanding  long  exposure,  while, 
3r  practical  purposes,  instantaneous  pictures 
/ere  required.  Professor  Rieder  and  Dr. 
oseph  Rosenthal,  of  Munich,  have  attained 
he  desired  end.  After  laborious  experiments 


they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  less  than 
a  second  X-ray  photographs  of  the  human 
chest,  the  patient  ceasing  to  breathe  mean¬ 
while.  Strong  electric  currents,  especially 
good  X-ray  tubes,  very  sensitive  photographic 
films,  and  intensifying  screens  were  used. 

They  have  worked  on  unremittingly  after 
their  first  success,  and  have  now  published  in 
the  Medical  Week ,  of  Munich,  a  report  con¬ 
cerning  their  further  experiments.  They  find 
that  high-priced  and  easily  perishable  films  can 
be  dispensed  with,  as  less  sensitive  photogra¬ 
phic  plates  or  films  will  produce  as  good  pic¬ 
tures  in  not  more  than  a  few  seconds.  It  is, 
however,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
time  of  exposure  be  shortened  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  certain  X-ray  photographs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  it  is  desired  to  show  the  structure 
of  the  lungs. 

While  they  formerly  had  taken  a  photograph 
during  one  intermission  of  breathing,  they 
tried  to  reduce  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  time 
between  the  beatings  of  the  heart,  as  the  heart¬ 
beats  impair  the  exactness  of  the  picture.  It 
was  evident  that  for  X-ray  pictures  of  the  heart 
such  an  accomplishment  would  be  of  great 
value.  The  first  difficulty  was  to  get  a  precise 
and  reliable  measurement  of  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  apply  the  rays  for  photographic 
purposes.  This  they  accomplished  by  a  con¬ 
trivance  consisting  principally  of  a  wooden 
disk  covered  with  lead,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  about  39  inches.  From  this  disk  a  sector 
was  cut,  amounting  to  about  one-seventh  of  its 
total  surface.  The  object  to  be  photographed 
and  the  sensitive  plate  were  placed  behind  the 
disk  and  the  X-ray  apparatus  in  front.  The 
X-rays  were  passed  through  the  opening  in  the 
disk  while  it  revolved  on  its  center  once  in  a 
second,  the  exposure  of  the  plate  to  the  rays 
thus  lasting  one-seventh  of  a  second.  By 
changing  the  speed  of  the  revolution  of  the 
disk  the  time  of  utilizing  the  X-rays  could,  of 
course,  be  either  increased  or  decreased.  The 
X-ray  apparatus  was  supplied  with  a  tube  of 
very  thin  glass.  In  addition,  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  films,  and  especially  strong  X-rays,  were 
used.  Good  X-ray  photographs  were  secured 
in  one-tenth  of  a  second.  The  outlines  of  the 
heart  and  of  large  portions  of  the  lungs  can  be 
photographed  with  much  greater  success  than 
was  possible  heretofore. — American  Inventor. 


A  Suggestion.— Amateurs  often  obtain  matt 
paper  when  they  desire  a  non-glossy  surface 
to  their  prints,  but  a  better  method  is  to  print 
upon  glossy  paper  and  then  squeegee  the  print 
down  upon  a  matt  pad,  or,  of  course,  ground 
glass  will  do.  In  this  way  finer  detail  is  se- 
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cured  than  with  the  matt  surface  paper.  An¬ 
other  method  of  obtaining  a  pleasing  variation 
from  the  “ordinary  thing  ”  in  prints  is  to  print 
until  the  principal  details  are  plainly  visible, 
then  interpose  a  piece  of  thin  transparent 
film  between  the  paper  and  the  negative,  and 
allow  the  printing  to  continue  until  complete. 
This  compromise  between  the  “  sharp  ”  and 
“  fuzzy  ”  effects  is  particularly  suited  for  por¬ 
trait  studies,  and  also  for  landscapes  with 
masses  of  foliage.  All  desirable  detail  is  pres¬ 
ent,  combined  with  a  softness  and  roundness 
that  is  very  charming.  The  only  difficult  part 
of  the  process  is  placing  back  the  negative  in 
exact  register,  but  doubtless  methods  of  en¬ 
suring  this  will  suggest  themselves  to  experi¬ 
menters. 


Drying  Negatives  by  Heat. — We  do  not 

recommend  that  negatives  should  be  dried 
by  heat,  since  we  do  not  think  they  are 
of  the  same  quality  as  when  allowed  to 
dry  spontaneously.  A  suitable  strength  of 
bath  contains  three  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary 
forty  per  cent,  formaline  solution.  The  nega¬ 
tives  should  be  immersed  for  about  five  min¬ 
utes  in  this  solution.  A  more  concentrated 
bath,  up  to  five  or  ten  per  cent.,  may  be  used 
without  injury  to  the  negative,  but  the  vapor 
of  a  strong  formaline  bath  is  unpleasant,  and 
it  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  skin. 


Reducing  Bromide  Prints. — There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reducers  that  may  be  employed,  such  as 
this:  carbamide,  20  grs.;  citric  acid,  10  grs.; 
water,  10  ozs. ;  or  hypo,  1  oz. ;  water,  5  ozs.; 
potass  ferricyanide,  10  grs.;  or  the  ammonium 
persulphate  reducer,  but  the  color  will  to  some 
extent  be  altered.  There  is  also  the  potass 
cyanide  and  iodine  reducer,  but  as  this  is  a 
dangerous  poison,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
a  “  safe  ”  formula.  The  simplest  thing  is  to 
throw  the  prints  away  and  make  fresh.  It  is 
the  more  economical  in  the  end,  if  time  be  of 
any  value. 


improving  Prints. — All  amateurs  who  take 
a  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  prints  ought 
to  be  willing  to  adopt  every  method  for  their 
improvment,  yet  how  few  there  are  who  in  the 
printing  process  ever  give  a  thought  to  the 
various  ways  by  which  the  final  result  may  be 
made  to  look  more  attractive.  For  instance, 
vignetting  seems  to  have  gone  very  much  out 
of  fashion,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  make  one’s  own  vignetters,  and 
that  many  subjects  are  most  pleasingly  pre¬ 
sented  without  an)*-  definite  border.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  pictures  which  are 


enormously  improved  by  being  set  off  with  a 
dark  or  even  black  border,  and  it  is  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  attain  that  result.  If  the  print 
is  first  made  with  a  mask  interposed  between 
the  negative  and  the  paper,  the  dark  border  is 
easily  secured  by  afterwards  covering  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  the  paper  cut  from  the  center  of  the 
mask,  and  printed  till  the  required  depth  is 
obtained.  Yet  again,  most  photographs  are 
greatly  improved  by  having  a  white  margin 
round  the  print,  and  here  again  the  mask  is 
very  useful. 

Negative  from  Positive  by  Contact.— A 

negative  would  be  the  natural  result  of  print¬ 
ing  from  a  positive,  but  in  all  cases  a  contact 
print  from  a  positive  will  result  in  a  negative 
without  the  interposition  of  a  camera  at  any 
stage.  If  it  is  a  glass  positive,  you  will  simply 
put  it  in  a  printing  frame  (film  upwards)  anc' 
place  a  sensitized  plate  (film  downwards)  ir 
contact  therewith.  Close  the  printing  frame 
and  expose  for  one  second  at  distance  of  si> 
feet  from  a  No.  5  Bray  burner  ;  the  develop 
ment  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  treating 
a  negative  made  in  the  camera.  If  it  is  a  print 
it  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way,  but  i 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  support  it  upor 
a  sheet  of  plain  glass  in  order  to  secure  prope: 
contact  with  the  plate  upon  which  the  negativt 
is  to  be  made.  The  exposure,  being  througl 
paper,  must  necessarily  be  considerably  longe 
than  in  the  case  of  glass. 


Protection  to  the  Hands.— The  photo 
graphic  operator  is  considerably  exposed  to  tht 
injurious  influences  of  sometimes  very  poison 
ous  chemicals,  which  are  required  by  him  fo 
this  or  that  purpose,  and  which  he  has  t< 
handle.  All  chromate  salts,  metol,  rodinal: 
oxalate  of  potassium,  etc.,  belong  to  this  class 
The  greatest  cleanliness  is  recommended,  buj 
it  is  no  absolute  preventive.  Coating  of  tin 
fingers  with  ether  collodion,  traumaticin,  aik 
ton  collodion,  hazeline  cream,  has  proved  t< 
be  very  good,  but  the  best  results  can  b< 
had  by  the  following  combination  :  Dissolve 
100  g.  of  a  pure,  neutral  soap  in  100  ccm.  o 
water,  add  under  constant  stirring  with  a  glas 
rod  100  g.  wax,  and  after  melting,  10  ccm 
strong  ammonia.  When  the  solution  ha 
cleared,  add  100  g.  lanolin  or  a  similar  neutra 
fat  (lard),  and  dilute  with  water  to  a  consist 
ency  of  honey  ;  if  the  mass  should  be  to< 
thick,  as  it  rises  rapidly,  put  into  a  correspond 
mgly  larger  stone  jar  and  cover  well.  I 
wanted  for  use,  clean  the  hands  first  with  soap 
take  some  of  the  preparation  about  the  size  0 
a  hazel  nut  and  rub  it  with  the  lather  into  th 
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skin,  until  the  same  has  become  thoroughly 
dry.  Now  wash  again  until  the  slippery  feel¬ 
ing  is  lost.  Do  not  dry  with  a  towel.  After 
the  work  is  done,  wash  the  hands,  to  remove 
the  wax  coating  which  closes  the  pores,  and 
rub  the  hands  with  a  little  lanolin. 

— 

Bromide  Paper,  Greenish  Tones,  etc.— 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  bromide  paper  for 
[printing  proofs  in  Photographic  Scraps ,  Mr. 
Harold  Baker  says:  “I  have  been  troubled 
during  very  cold  weather  by  getting  dirty 
green  prints,  and  for  a  time  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  this,  until  I  remembered  that  such 
failures  always  follow  on  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  restrainer  in  the  developer,  and  that 
cold  has  a  powerfully  retard ative  effect  on 
chemical  action.  I  at  once  reduced  the  amount 
of  bromide  in  the  developer  from  six  drams  to 
four,  and  have  since  had  no  more  green  prints. 
I  have  tried,  in  extremely  cold  weather,  the 


effect  of  slightly  warming  the  developer,  but  if 
the  warming  is  sufficient  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  fingers,  tne  prints  are  covei'ed  with  patches 
and  streaks  of  tiny  white  spots,  due  to  small 
air  bells  clinging  to  the  paper.  I  believe  many 
bromide  prints  suffer  from  over-exposure  and 
too  short  development.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
print  should  be  so  exposed  that  at  a  given 
second  it  must  be  snatched  from  the  developer, 
lest  it  be  too  dark.  The  best  prints  are  those 
which  have  been  so  exposed  that  they  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  developer  some  ten  or  twenty 
seconds  after  development  appears  complete, 
without  any  further  apparent  change  taking 
place  from  the  longer  time.  The  blacks  are 
richer  with  more  shadow  detail,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  tones  are  clear  and  full  of  modelling.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  print  that  has  to  be  snatched 
out  is  apt  to  show  rusty  blacks  and  clogged 
shadows,  while  the  delicate  tones  are  flat  and 
muddy.” 


THE  HUMAN  TORPEDO.  By  Matt  Stratton. 

Photographed  with  a  Cooke  Lens. 

This  picture  secured  the  First  Prize  of  $100,  offered  by  The  Nero  York 
Evening  World  for  the  best  photograph  at  Luna  Park.  It  was  made 
between  5  and  6  p.m.  in  a  dull  light,  with  a  heavy  mist  off  the  sea. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Year  Book  of  Photography  and  Ama¬ 
teur  Guide  for  1905. 

The  annual  appearance  of  this  volume  is  al¬ 
ways  awaited  with  interest  by  photographers 
the  world  over,  and  this  year’s  book  certainly 
surpasses  all  previous  issues  in  point  of  valua¬ 
ble  and  comprehensive  information.  The  arti¬ 
cles  on  platinotype  are  alone  vJorth  much  more 
than  the  price  of  the  book. 

In  addition  to  this  are  a  number  ot  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  great  value  and  also  a  wealth  of  general 
photographic  formulae.  The  book  sells  for  50 
cents,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Gennert’s, 
26  E.  13th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Figure  Composition.  By  Richard  G.  Hat¬ 
ton,  A.  R.  C.  A.  Published  by  Chapman 
&  Hall,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.  C.,  England. 

This  book,  while  intended  for  the  use  of 
painters  and  architects,  possesses  so  much 
value  for  the  photographer  that  a  copy  should 
be  in  the  library  of  all  workers  earnestly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  make  pictures  conforming  to  the 
rules  of  art. 

The  chapters  on  Filling  Spaces,  Grouping, 
and  the  Figure  in  Decoration  will  be  found 
particularly  valuable. 


The  Camera  in  the  Field.  A  Practical  Guide 
to  Nature  Photography,  by  F.  C.  Snell. 
American  Edition  for  sale  by  A.  Wessels 
Co.,  43  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  guide  and  instruc¬ 
tor  for  the  beginner  in  nature  photography, 
and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  in¬ 
valuable  to  all  interested  in  the  photographing 
of  our  out-door  friends.  Judging  from  the 


illustrations,  the  author  has  profited  from  th< 
mishaps  incident  to  the  inexperience  of  begin 
ners,  and  his  advice  is  all  based  on  experienc< 
— the  best  of  instructors.  A  copy  of  this  bool 
will  afford  a  very  pleasant  evening  to  an] 
photographer  a  nature  lover,  and  will  befounc 
of  great  assistance  to  those  desiring  to  make  i 
specialty  of  natural  history  photography. 


At  last  we  have  a  thoroughly  up-to-datt 
book  on  Carbon  Printing,  the  title  being  “  The 
Modern  Methods  of  Carbon  Printing,”  by  A 
M.  Martin,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

The  book  is  well  written,  well  illustrated 
and  printed  in  good  style,  and  its  contents  are 
good,  sound,  practical  information  delivered  ir 
a  style  intelligible  to  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  art. 
The  chapters  treating  on  the  bichromate  bath 
sensitizing,  care  of  tissue,  finding  the  speec 
of  a  negative  and  printing  in  hot  weather  will 
be  invaluable  to  all  carbon  printers.  The  Ap¬ 
pendix  also  affords  much  to  instruct  the  ad¬ 
vanced  worker. 

We  predict  a  large  sale  for  this  truly  yalua- 
ble  work. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  Lloyd’s  Photographic 
Encyclopedia  for  1905. 

This  catalogue  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  comprehensive  ever  issued  by  any  photo¬ 
graphic  stock  house,  affording  not  only  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  all  modern  photographic 
appliances  but  also  a  wealth  of  general  infor¬ 
mation  invaluable  to  all  photographers  anc 
ensuring  the  preservation  of  the  book  as  a 
most  valuable  reference  work. 

To  secure  a  copy  address  Andrew  J.  Lloycj 
&  Co.,  319  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  word  to  all  makers  of  photographic  ma- 
rial  or  apparatus.  Whether  you  advertise 
th  us  or  not  send  us  a  description  of  any- 
ing  new  you  have  to  sell  so  we  may  tell  our 
idlers  about  it.  We  are  broad  enough  to 
ilize  that  you  may  have  excellent  reasons 

■  not  taking  space  with  us  at  present ;  that 
int  we  can  argue  with  you  later,  but  mean- 
file  keep  us  posted  so  we  can  keep  the 
blic  posted  ;  it  wont  hurt  either  of  us. 

[f  you  are  advertising  with  us  it  is  your  duty 
keep  us  posted  so  we  may  render  to  you  the 
1  value  of  the  space  you  have  paid  for. 

rhe  various  processes  for  color  photogra- 
y  are  attracting  much  attention  at  present, 
nong  the  many  attempts  at  solving  this 
ffilem,  Solgram  seems  to  have  great  possi- 
ities. 

We  quote  from  the  prospectus  of  the  Sol- 
nn  Color  Co.,  as  follows  : 

‘  Though  requiring  three  printings  to  de- 
iop  all  the  colors,  the  Solgram  process  is 
iple  in  the  extreme.  Even  the  beginner 
ty  work  it  successfully  after  a  few  attempts, 
t  is  no  more  necessary  to  be  versed  in  the 
!ory  of  color  than  it  is  to  understand  how 

■  developer  produces  a  negative  upon  an  ex- 
<ed  plate.  There  are  no  dyes,  no  stains, 
toning,  no  fixing — simply  print  and  wash, 
e  manipulation  is  as  clean  as  a  printing-out 
jer,  and  almost  as  easy. 

'he  process  is  so  simply  devised  that  each 
p  is  visible,  and  results  are  produced  so 
ily,  that  a  color  picture  is  formed  almost  be- 
e  the  operator  is  aware.  In  fact,  the  photog- 
>her  is  certain  to  get  a  color  picture  of  some 
jd.  No  matter  how  carelessly  he  prints  the 
(gram,  his  picture  will  be  true  to  some  phase 
Mature.  A  black-and-white  effect  with  the 
gram  is  impossible. 

he  only  materials  required  for  producing 
!  Solgram  photograph  are  a  package  of  Sol- 
m  paper  and  two  simple  powders, 
his  paper  is  printed  exactly  as  the  ordinary 
'>ers  are  printed,  except  that  the  sunlight, 
;ead  of  developing  black  and  white,  de¬ 
bps  the  print  in  the  colors  of  Nature.  This 
;he  secret  of  the  Solgram  paper. 

he  Solgram  photographer  uses  negatives 
1  le  on  orthochromatic  plates  through  ray 


filters.  These  plates  are  not  difficult  to  use  ;  in 
fact,  because  of  their  superiority,  they  are  fast 
driving  the  old-time  plates  from  the  market. 

One,  two  or  three  negatives  may  be  used 
for  printing,  according  to  the  completeness  of 
the  color  images  desired. 

With  a  single  negative,  very  novel  color 
effects  can  be  produced.  As  a  bi-negative 
process  the  Solgram  stands  alone.  With  it, 
the  photographer  can  make  pictures  showing 
all  the  colors  of  the  landscape  from  the  morn¬ 
ing  haze  to  the  evening  sunset. 

With  three  negatives  he  can  make  perfect 
copies  of  any  object,  landscape,  painting  or 
portrait  in  all  colors.  These  colors  will  be  so 
permanent  that  even  boiling  the  print  in  water 
will  not  affect  them. 

One  experiment  with  the  Solgram  will  re¬ 
veal  the  secret  of  coloring  in  a  manner  so 
simple  that  the  beginner  will  hardly  believe 
his  eyes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
beautiful  process  is  far  easier  to  work  than  it 
is  to  explain.” 

We  would  suggest  writing  for  the  hand-book 
of  “  Solgram  Color  Photography,”  addressing 
the  Solgram  Color  Photo  Co.,  Downington,  Pa. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  profession  offering 
greater  possibilities  to  a  young  man  possessing 
mechanical  and  artistic  ability  than  that  of 
photo-engraving.  The  great  drawback  has 
been  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  proper  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  engraving  houses  desiring  to  utilize  the 
services  of  but  a  limited  number  of  apprentices, 
and  the  time  necessary  to  obtain  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  being  too  long  for  the  young 
man  of  the  usual  slender  purse. 

Realizing  this  the  Illinois  College  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  have  opened  the  Bissell  College  of 
Photo-Engraving  under  the  able  supervision 
of  the  faculty  of  that  well-known  institution, 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  thoroughly  trained  and 
competent  instructors. 

Subjects  Taught. 

Line  Operating. — Making  the  negative  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  a  screen,  for  a  literary  exact  re¬ 
production  of  pen  and  ink  work,  etc. 

Line  Printing. — Printing  the  line  negative 
onto  the  coated  metal. 
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TRADE  NOTES. 


[Augu: 


Line  Etching.— Corroding  the  metal  with 
etching  solutions  after  it  has  been  printed  upon , 
thereby  producing  a  printing  surface. 

Half-tone  Operating.— The  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  screen  negatives  ready  in  every  respect  for 
the  printer. 

Half-tone  Printing.— Printing  of  the  stipple 
negative  on  the  coated  zinc  or  copper  plate. 

Half-tone  Etching— Etching  the  metal  plate 
with  the  different  solutions  to  produce  a  relief 
printing  surface  that  will  take  the  ink  in  the 
proper  relations. 

Finishing. —  Working  with  tools  upon  the 
etched  metal  plates  to  improve  them  in  various 
ways,  remove  defects,  etc. 

Routing. — Removing  with  the  routing  ma¬ 
chines  undesirable  surface  from  the  etched 
metal  plates. 

Blocking,  — Mounting  the  metal  and  making 
it  ready  for  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

Proofing. — Inking  the  finished  cut  and  print¬ 
ing  on  paper  duly  prepared. 

Tri-Color  Work.— Making  of  color  negatives, 
color  plates,  selection  of  inks,  order  of  print¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Lithography. — (In  preparation.) 

The  management  have  issued  a  finely  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  which  is  well  worth  the  ask¬ 
ing  from  any  one  desiring  to  enter  this  lucra¬ 
tive  profession. 

Of  Interest  to  Every  Amateur. — A  new 

line  of  Mounts  and  Bristol  Boards  adapted  to 
the  finest  character  of  work. 

Amateur  photography  has  recently  made 
such  wonderful  advances  that  is  has  assumed 
the  character  of  a  science  as  well  as  an  art. 

The  efforts  of  the  best  amateurs  can  hardly 
be  said  to  fall  short  of  the  finest  examples  of 
professional  work.  There  is  indeed  no  reason 
why  amateur  photographs  should  not  be  dis¬ 
played  to  as  excellent  advantage  as  regular 
studio  woik. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  A.  M.  Collins 
Manufacturing  Company  have  devoted  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  designing  and  making  of 
handsome  and  substantial  mounts  for  amateur 
photography. 

They  have  surpassed  any  previous  attempts 
at  supplying  satisfactory  mounts  for  amateur 


use,  and  their  success  in  meeting  these  requii 
ments  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  th< 
exceptionally  complete  facilities. 

Their  building  occupies  an  entire  city  bloc 
and  is  the  largest  building  in  the  world  devot 
entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  photograpl 
mounts  and  card  boards. 

This  well-known  concern  has  been  engag 
in  the  manufacture  of  mounts  since  1857,  a 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the.experier 
and  equipment  of  such  a  house  should  me 
much  to  the  user  of  photographic  mounts. 

Every  Collins  mount  is  stamped  on  the  ba 
with  a  small  oval  containing  the  words  “  C 
lins  Card.”  This  mark  insures  the  excellei 
of  the  mount  and  is  a  protection  against  1 
inferiorities  occasionally  found  in  unkno’ 
brands. 

The  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Compa 
have  issued  a  handsome  catalog  exclusiv 
devoted  to  mounts  and  Bristol  boards 
amateur  use,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtaii 
either  from  any  first-class  dealer  or  direct  fr 
the  manufacturer.  By  sending  ten  cents 
stamps  to  the  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacture 
Company,  Philadelphia,  photographers  n 
secure  a  line  of  samples  of  high-grade  mou 
for  amateur  use. 

We  assure  our  readers  that  the  samples 
well  worth  this  modest  investment. 


J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  of  London,  E 
land,  makers  of  the  famous  “  Dallme 
Lenses,”  heretofore  represented  in  this  coun 
by  Anthony  &  Scovill,  have  entered  the  Am 
can  market  direct,  and  have  engaged 
services  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Burgess,  late  of  r 
Rotograph  Co.,  and  prior  to  that  the  travel 
salesman  of  C.  P.  Goerz. 

Mr.  Burgess  is  one  of  the  best  posted  1 
men  in  the  United  States  and  we  are  plea 
to  know  of  his  engagement  by  the  Dallme 
people. 

It  is,  we  believe,  the  intention  of  the  Comp 
to  open  offices  in  New  York  City  somew 
later;  as  for  the  present,  Mr.  Burgess  intenc 
travel  throughout  the  United  States  and  (j 
ada.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  may 
communicated  with  care  of  Post  Office  I 
No.  1891,  New  York  City. 


The  Photographic  Times 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography.  Issued  the  first  of  each  month 

. . .  .  .  .  . 


SUBSCRIPTION  rates: 

For  One  Year,  $1.00.  For  Six  Months,  50  Cents.  Sample  Copy,  10  Cents. 

On  Foreign  Subscriptions,  50c.  must  be  added  to  pay  postage. 

Remit  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft,  P.  O.  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 

Subscriptions  to  The  Photographic  Times  received  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials  in  this  and  foreign 
ntries,  also  the  American  News  Co.,  and  all  its  branches. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication.  Advertisers 
ive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  ”  Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor;  all  advertising 
(ter  to  the  Advertising  Manager. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


■■■  = 

Business  Opportunities. 


VERY  PHOTOGRAPHER  sending  request  to 
VELL,  Niles,  Mich.,  receives  free,  post  paid,  ten  best 
.ograph  and  picture  hangers  ever  invented. 


)LE  AGENTS  W  ANTED— The  Watkins  Meter  Co. 
lereford,  England,  are  open  to  appoint  a  suitable  firm, 
se  business  it  is  to  supply  photographic  stock  houses,  as 
agents  for  the  well-known  Watkins  Bee  Exposure 
ers  for  the  United  States. 

— 

ANTED— Amateurs  having  cameras  (not  kodaks),  4x5, 
ny  size  larger,  can  earn  $5  00  per  week  by  taking  pic- 
■s  for  us  at  home.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Oval 
rait  Company,  Caxton  Building,  Chicago, 

i  —  ■ .  . 

For  Sale. 

_ 

3R  SALE,  Studio  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  at  actual  inven 
,  $3,500.  The  best  opportunity  in  the  country. 

E  can  SELL  your  business,  real  estate,  farm,  patent, 
ks  and  bonds  by  the  co-operative  plan.  New  method. 
OPERATIVE  REALTY  COMPANY,  Department  F, 
,inton,  Pa. 


OR  SALE,  a  complete  Camera  Outfit  (size  6]/2  x8  >, 
th  '$190  for  $ 1 10,  consisting  of  King  Poco  camera, 
rz  lens,  Bausch  &  Lomb  shutter.  Thornton  &  Pickard 
1-plane  shutter,  plate  holders,  carrying  case,  etc  Write 
particulars  to  M.  P.  Magly,  No.  310  Traction  Building, 
hnnati,  O. 


OR  SALE,  Gallery  and  Outfit  complete  in  Chester- 
n,  Md.;  first-class  opening  for  right  man;  or  will  rent 
sponsible  party .  Wilbur  Eliason,  Jr.,  Chestertown.Md. 


OR  SALE  -The  best  located  and  equipped  Gallery  in 
Angeles  ;  Cooper  Hewitt  light;  rent  reasonable;  prices 
i.  Best  &  Co.,  agents,  536  South  Broadway,  Los 
eles,  Cal. 


OR  SALE — A  fine  Studio,  in  an  extensive  manufactur- 
city  of  over  10,000,  Normal  School,  and  the  Storrs  Ag- 
ltural  College  near  by  ;  large  north  top  and  side  light  ; 
water,  electric  and  gas;  will  sell  cheap  as  I  have  to 
nd  to  important  business  by  July  1st.  For  other  par- 
lars  address  C-  H.  Townsend,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


OR  SALE — An  old  established  business  on  account  of 
h  of  proprietor,  first-class  Studio,  finely  equipped  in  all 
irtments,  two  floors,  each  floor  27  x  56.  Finest  location 
he  city;  steam  heat,  all  modern  improvements  ;  also 
-class  room  for  making  enlargements  and  retiring 
ns.  Terms,  $2,500;  or  will  sell  a  half  interest  tor 
x>,  cash,  to  first-class  photographer.  Address,  Mary 
lontignani,  888  Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


For  Sale — Continued. 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  photograph  studio;  old 
stand  low  rent,  low  price  for  cash.  F.  R.  Buckminster, 
187  Frankl  n  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — The  leading  Studio  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  8,000 
population — 10,000  more  outside  towns  to  draw  from.  Over 
10,000  negatives.  Equipped  to  11x14.  Possession  April 
1st  ;  new  slant  light.  Only  one  other  gallery  (portable. > 
Best  reason  for  selling.  For  particulars  write  to  W.  H. 
Hay,  242  Mill  Street,  Bristol,  Pa. 


CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  to  buy  finest  located  Studio 
in  Massachusetts  city  of  over  100,000.  Old  established  ; 
50,000  negatives;  reprint  orders  paying  half  expenses. 
High-class  work  A  bargain.  Pay  for  itself  in  eight  months. 
Address,  F.  W.  Tyler,  147  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wanted . 


WANTED  —To  rent,  photograph  studio,  furnished,  with, 
privilege  of  buying  ;  or,  will  rent  unfurnished  studio.  Ad¬ 
dress  j.  C.,  care  The  Photographic  Times. 


Help  Wanted. 


WANTED— Carbon  Printer.  Address,  Philadelphia,  care 
of  The  Photographic  Times,  39  Union  Square,  New  York 
City. 


Employment  Wanted. 


A-l  HUSTLING  ALL-ROUND  MAN  wants  position  ; 
salary  must  be  accordingly;  references  and  samples  fur¬ 
nished  on  request.  Address,  (prefer  operating),  Business 
Man,  16y2  Dexter  Ave.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


GOOD  ALL-ROUND  MAN,  15  years  experience,  cap¬ 
able  of  managing  a  studio,  wants  position.  Address,  H.  C 
care  of  Photo  Times  Pub.  Ass’n,  39  Union  Square,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED— Position  as  Reception  Lady,  by  young  lady 
who  has  had  experience  in  retouching  and  other  studio 
work.  Address  S  C.  B.,  care  Photographic  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Association,  39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


PORTRAIT  OPERATOR,  fine  workman,  of  good 
address,  one  who  can  take  full  charge,  as  a  commercial, 
photographer  none  better,  open  foi  engagement  on  or  after 
March  i$t,  1905.  For  particulars  write  M.  L.  Connell,. 
35  Montcalm  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WANTED  by  a  first-class  man  of  fifteen  years’  exDeri- 
ence  a  position  in  a  photographic  gallery.  Address,  J.  L. 
Crocker,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman’s 

Mezzo-Tone 


FULL  OF  THE  WARMTH 
OF  SUMMER  SUNSHINE 


A  printing-out  paper  with 
semi -gloss  surface  delight¬ 
fully  easy  to  manipulate 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FILM  DEVELOPMENT 
UP=TO=DATE 

NEW  EDITION. 

The  booklets  issued  under  the  above 
title  last  year  are  no  longer  “up  to- 
date.”  A  new  edition  now  on  the 
press  is,  however,  and  we  want  every 
amateur  photographer  and  every 
professional  that  does  amateur  devel¬ 
oping  to  have  a  copy. 

There  are  two  important  changes — 
the  Tank  Developer  and  the  change 
in  formula.  Better  and  pluckier  neg¬ 
atives  are  made  with  the  new  formula 
and  we  hope  that  everyone  who  is 
using  our  film,  or  does  developing  for 
amateurs  will  follow  it. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  these 
booklets  upon  request. 


His  First 
Experience. 

Peoria,  III. ,  April  22,  1905. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— 

My  first  experience  with  your  new 
KodaK  Tank  Developer  was  with  twenty* 
two  rolls  of  3A  films,  exposed  during 
a  three  months’  tour  in  Old  Mexico  last 
winter,  every  one  of  which  turned  out 
good  so  far  as  development  is  concerned. 

The  KodaK  Tank  Developer  is 
another  step  forward  in  amateur  pho= 
tography. 

Yours  truly, 

HENRY  C.  MORSE. 


POSTER 

COLLECTORS. 

For  several  years  past  there  has 
been  a  considerable  demand  from 
poster  collectors  for  the  lithographed 
hangers  we  have  furnished  to  dealers. 
Only  a  very  small  part  of  this  demand 
has  been  satisfied.  This  year  there 
have  been  very  many  requests  for  the 
Gilbert  picture  of  the  girl  in  the  jin¬ 
ricksha.  While  the  supply  lasts  we 
will  furnish  these  pictures  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms:  Unmounted,  in  tubes, 
postage  prepaid  at  50  cents  each. 

Mounted  on  heavy  board,  carefully 
packed  flat  for  express  shipment,  50 
cents  each,  express  charges  collect. 


Eastman’s 


Velvet 


Bromide. 


A  SUPERIOR 
PAPER  FOR 
LANDSCAPE 
WORK. 


Jill  “Dealers . 


(2) 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.’ 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


For  those  -Amateurs  Who 

discriminate : 

The  Screen  Focus 

KODAK 


You  can 
focus 
on  the 
Screen. 


All  the  Kodak  advantage  combined  with  ground 
glass  focusing  and  long  draw  bellows.  Finest 
optical  equipment.  Instantly  convertible  into  a 
compact  plate  camera. 


No.  4  (4  x  5)  Screen  Focus  Kodak, 


$30.00 


KASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


All  Dealers. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(3) 

just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.’' 
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Vacation  pictures  on 

VELOX 

POST  CARDS 

will  delight  your  friends 


You  can  print  them  anywhere — no  dark¬ 
room  needed.  Mailed  with  lc.  stamp. 

Furnished  in  Regular  Velvet,  Special  Velvet, 
Special  Portrait,  Special  Rough  Velox  surfaces. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

All  dealers.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Seed  Dry  Plates 

are  unapproachable  in  Gradation 
Capacity ,  Eatitude  and  Uniformity 
of  Quality—  the  three  most  desirable 
qualities  in  plates. 

GRADATION  CAPACITY  is  the  result 
of  perfection  in  emulsion  making.  It  means  a 
plate  that  will  record  the  most  delicate  grada¬ 
tion  of  tone  in  light  and  shadow. 

LATITUDE  means  a  plate  with  the  widest 
range  in  exposure,  insuring  good  negatives 
under  most  difficult  conditions  and  with  most 
difficult  subjects. 

UNIFORMITY  is  the  crowning  quality  of 
a  good  plate.  It  means  perfect  confidence  in 
m  imputation  and  certainty  of  results. 

1|  For  snap-shots  use  the  Gilt  Edge  brand. 

For  general  portrait  work  use  the  26x. 

H  For  interiors  and  violent  contrasts  use  the  Non-Halation. 

For  landscapes  and  cloud  effects  use  the  Orthochromatic. 

It  is  correctly  sensitive  to  yellows  and  greens. 

T  For  furniture  and  commercial  work  use  the  Commercial 
Ortho. 

For  paintings  and  contrasty  subjects  where  color  values 
are  wanted  use  the  Non-Halation  Ortho. 

T[  Where  one  plate  is  wanted  suitable  for  everything  take 
the  Non-Halation  Ortho. 

IT  Our  booklet  “ Art  of  Negative  Making"  tells  all  about 
these  and  other  products;  also  contains  useful  information. 

T[  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  or  write  us. 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

St.  Lou  is,  Mo.  New  York  Depot,  57  East  9th  Street 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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GHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

... ESTABLISHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
i^  i  worth  st  and  Importers 


WOR.y  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JERJEY 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

CHEMICALS- 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular .  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids ,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia ,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

/E  MANUFACTURE,  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTJ  AND 

■  - .  TECHNICAL  PURPOSES  . 


13  13  tT'\T  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 

*3  XV. XV  X  JL  vJ  ILIVI  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 

===== -  ...  ,  - - 32  parts  of  water  ... 


ONTHLY  PRICE  LIST  ISSUED. 


REFINERS  OF  PHOTO  SILVER  AND  GOLD  WASTE. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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IN  EVERY  PLATE 

of  the  HAMMER  make  these 
qualities  will  be  found : 

EVENNESS  OF  EMULSION 
CLEANLINESS  OF  EMULSION 
FREEDOM  FROM  FOG 
EXTREME  RAPIDITY 
LATITUDE  IN  EXPOSURE 
PERFECT  GRADATION 

Emerson’s  statement  that  “If  a  man  can  write  a  better 
book,  or  preach  a  better  sermon,  or  make  a  better 
mousetrap  than  his  neighbor,  though  he  build  his  house 
in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his 
door,”  is  fully  substantiated  by  our  ever-increasing  list 
of  satisfied  customers. 

Our  Little  Book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making” 
will  help  you  to  understand  why  our  customers  are 
satisfied.  It  deals  intelligently  with  this  “plate”  ques¬ 
tion,  but  particularly,  of  course,  with  the  Hammer  Plate. 
It’s  illustrated  too,  and  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


1 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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JUST  OUT 

C^ko  Manual.  Contains  valuable  information 
and  instruction  for  the  manipulation  of  devel- 
oping  papers.  The  cause  and  remedy  of  any 
unsatisfactory  result  is  readily  ascertained  when 
this  booklet  is  consulted.  Send  for  a  copy  at 
once.  It  is  supplied  gratis  on  application. 

CYKO  is  made  in  three  degrees  of  contrast  for  each  surface 
contrast,  normal  and  soft,  and  in  six  different  surfaces.  Do 
you  realize  the  great  advantage  of  this  feature  ?  It  enables 
the  photographer  to  obtain  satisfactory  prints  with  any 
sort  of  negative.  A  point  worth  considering,  isn’t  it  ? 

I’he  following  is  a  testimonial  from  one  of  the  leading  pictorialists  in  this  country 
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rhe  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co., 

We  will  furnish  a  sample  package  of  any  grade  of  “  Cyko  ”  free  on  request. 
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H  ave  You  a  Kodak? 

If  so,  improve  its  efficiency  a  hundredfold 
by  having  it  fitted  with  a 

Goerz  8YNT0R  Lens,  f,  u 

«.  Some  lenses  have  speed  at  the  cost  of  definition;  some  lenses 
have  definition  at  the  loss  of  speed.  GOERZ  LENSES  combine 
Extreme  Speed  with  Ideal  Definition,  even  illumination,  unim¬ 
peachable  workmanship,  painstaking  accuracy  of  mechanical 
adjustments.  That  is  why  these  lenses  have  no  equal  on  the 
market.  No  weather  is  too  dull,  no  motion  too  rapid.  Goerz 
Lenses  catch  anything,  any  day,  any  time,  anywhere.  C,  Syntor 
Lenses  are  made  in  all  usual  sizes.  Price  from  $23.50  up.  They 
represent  without  exception  the  best  money  value  on  the  market. 
We  fee  them  for  you  free  of  charge.  Try  them.  Or  apply  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue  E  5  to 


C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS 

52  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
HEYWORTH  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

BERLIN  LONDON  PARIS  ST.  PETERSBURG 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  LITTLE 
WHITE  TICKET. 


METOL 
ORTOL 

This  ticket  is  now  put  upon  all  the  above  developers  sold  by  us, 

and  is  a  GUARANTEE  that  the  goods 

^_arhoi^Hauff’s  Manufacture. 


P 


Manufactured  in  Germany. 

For  Sale  in  the  United 
C  States  only. 

$  Sole  Importer  and  Agent  for 
\  the  United  States 
(  G.  Gennert,  New-York, 

>  24  &  2 6  East  13th  Street. 


GLYCIN 

ADUROL 


d^Our  Photogravure  Biistol  affords  a  choice  of  two  hand 
some  surfaces — one  side  has  a  ripple  effect,  and  the  other 
an  egg-shell  finish.  Made  in  several  delicate  tints. 
CL  Bel  Art  Bristol,  with  heavily  embossed  surface, 
stiff  and  snappy,  has  a  distinct  shade  on  each  side. 
CL  Samples  of  these  and  other  artistic  Mounts  will 
be  sent  for  ten  cents  in  stamps.  Mention  size  of  i 
k  camera.  Get  our  Catalog  A  from  your  dealer,  J 
I  or  direct  from  us. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Standard 

EXTRA 

T5be  plate  for  everything 


It  gives  the  delicate  detail  in  half= 
tones  so  important  in  portraiture, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  view 
negatives  of  boldness  and  brilliancy. 

Sold  by  all  dealers . 

STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Valuable  information  in  our  free  booklet ,  “ Development  Simplified 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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YOU 

w  a  t 

Cramer  Chemicals! 

Ptire  ^  l /ntjform  Convenient 

All  in  Dry  Form  ...  *Put  Vp  in  Glass 


Cramer’s  C.  P.  Dry  Sulphite  of  Soda 

1  pound  bottles  ....  30c 

Cramer’s  C.  P.  Dry  Carbonate  of  Soda 

1  pound  bottles  ....  25c 

Edinol  Developer 

In  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes, 
makes  64  to  96  ounces  of  devel¬ 
oper  (Professional  size). 

Per  tube . 30c 

Does  not  stain  the  hands. 

Edinol  Developer 

In  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes, 
with  capsule  corks,  for  Plate, 
Paper  or  Tank  Development, 
makes  6  to  10  ounces  of  developer 
(Amateur  size). 

Per  tube  .......  5c 

Does  not  stain  the  hands. 


Reducer  No.  1 

Reduces  contrast  for  negatives 
too  intense  in  the  lights,  and 
whose  details  must  be  preserved. 
Per  tube . JOc 

Reducer  No-  2 

Increases  contrast  for  overexpos¬ 
ed  and  overdeveloped  negatives. 
Per  tube . JOc 

Intensifier 

Makes  one  solution  for  increasing 
the  density  of  thin  negatives. 

Per  tube . JOc 

Meta-Chrome  Hardening  Powder 

For  plate  or  film  fixing  baths, 
makes  >4  gallon  of  bath. 

Per  tube . J5c 


The  Purity,  Uniformity  and  Con¬ 
venience  of  these  preparations  make 
them  necessary  in  every  dark  room. 


MA.  JS  X/FA.  CT\J'RE7)  By 


G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company 

SAINT  LOUIS  NEW  YORK 

For  S'ale  by  all  Dealers 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE  GOERLITZ  LENSES  are 
comparatively  new  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market,  but  they  are  rapidly 
enlisting  enthusiastic  admirers  among  the 
very  best  workers.  The  series  A  F  5.5 
DOUBLE  ANASTIGMAT  is  just  the 
thing  for  rapid  groups  and  portraits  in 
the  studio;  brilliant  and  snappy,  with 
great  covering  power.  Then  look  at  the 
price  and  make  comparison.  You  cannot  miss  it  on  any  of  these 
lenses— GOERLITZ  ATELIER,  GOERLITZ  ANASTIGMAT, 
CERVEES,  PERASTIGMAT  and  PORTRAIT  GROUP. 

Tell  us  what  you  want  a  lens  to  do  and  we  will  give  you 
the  best  information. 


THE  NEW  YORK  LENS  COMPANY 

1133-35  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CL  These  Artistic  Pictures  are  photographs  from 
nature  produced  in  real  platinum  from  original 
copyrighted  negatives.  They  are  delicately  and 
artistically  colored  by  hand  with  Windsor,  & 
Newton’s  solid  water  colors.  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

Cf  The  Lamson  Prints  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  ranging  in  price  from  25  cts.  to  $5.00  each. 


.An  illustrated  catalogue  sent  to  any  address  on  application  by 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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#  #  W  

f 

1  en 

Dollars 

for  your 

BestPrint 


That  is  the  amount  given 
for  the  prize  winner  in  our 
monthly  contests.  Do  you 
have  a  print  that  you  feel 
should  bring  such  a  price? 
Why  not  enter  it  in  one  of 
our  contests? 

For  October  the  compe¬ 
tition  is  without  restriction  as 
to  subject  and  is  open  to  all. 

Read  the  conditions  to  be 
found  on  the  back  inside 
cover. 


m  #  # 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times. ” 
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“GENNERT’S  AUTO-TANK” 

For  Developing 


AUTO-TANK  IN  USE 


From  6  to  18 
Plates  or  Films 
at  one  time 

Without 

Attention 

when  used  with 

Gennert’s 

Auto-Developer 


Circulars  a  n  d  Descriptive 
P  a  mp  hi  e  t  s  at  all  D  eal  er  s  or 


SHOWING  PLATES  RAISED  FOR 
EXAMINATION 


G,  GENNERT, 


24-26  EAST  13th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  and 
23  EAST  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 


U 


EMERA” 


PRINTING  OUT 
POST  CARDS 


Yielding  prints  rich  in  detail  and  of  beautiful  tone 
PRICE,  20c.  PER  DOZEN.  $2.00  PER  GROSS 


1  ROTOGRAPH  the  best  bromide  paper  in  the  world  for  enlarging  work  or  contact 
printing  from  strong  negatives. 

"  ROTOX  gaslight  papers  give  the  greatest  detail  and  richest  prints  of  any- 
developing  papers  made. 

*  CARBON  PIGMENT  PAPERS.  The  best  and  most  simple  papers  to  work. 

Note  the  following  : 

11 1  want  to  tell  you  that  as  a  photographer  who  began  work  in  1887  I  have 
never  seen  a  Carbon  print  made  with  such  ease  as  those  I  have  just  made 
with  your  papers,  and  I  shall  publish  the  fact  with  pleasure.” 

If  Send  stamps  for  copy  of  PHOTO  CRITIC  and  other  interesting  printed  matter. 


THE  ROTOGRAPH  COMPANY 


Nos 


7  7  1  -  7  7  3  EAST  164th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.’ 
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COLLINEAR  LENS 

wants 


YOU 

to 

TRY  IT. 


Collinear  circulars  and  Collinear  lenses  on  trial, 
obtainable  through  your  Dealer  or 


THE  VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON  OPTICAL  CO. 
138  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

Marton’s  New  Treatise 

ON  THE  MODERN  METHODS  OF  CARBON  PRINTING 

places  before  the  photographic  profession  a  most  valuable  and  thoroughly  up-to-date 
work,  and  probably  the  most  practical  treatise  ever  written  on  the  Carbon  Process. 

It  is  brim  full  of  new  and  practical  methods  and  formulas,  and  contains  many 
new  features  that  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  progressive  photographer  in  these 
days  of  yellow  and  faded  photographs. 

Of  the  many  new  and  practical  methods  given  in  this  new  treatise, 

“  MARTON’S  NEW  RAPID  PROCESS,” 

in  which  the  tissue  is  made  sensitive  and  dried,  ready  for  use,  in  five  minutes,  will  be 
a  revelation  to  all  Carbon  Printers. 

It  is  probably  the  greatest  improvement  made  within  the  past  twenty  years, 

and  positively  makes  the  Carbon  Process  the  easiest  and  most  expedient,  as  well  as  the 
most  economical  of  all  photographic  printing  methods,  and  is  a  particularly  valuable 
process  in  hot  moist  weather. 

The  book  contains  225  pages  of  text,  illustrated  with  many  etchings  and  photo¬ 
engravings,  showing  the  working  details  of  the  various  methods  employed  by 
acknowledged  experts  in  Carbon  Printing. 

It  is  handsomely  bound  (size  6x84)  in  full  cloth. 

Price,  cash  with  order,  $2.50.  Postage,  15c. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  GET  A  COPY  BY  RETURN  MAIL. 


For  further  particulars  send 
for  descriptive  circular. 


MARTON’S  CARBON  STUDIO 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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1904 
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At  The 
Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 

AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  Factory, 

GLINTON  AND  FULTON  STS.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  York  Office, 

38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Some  Pen  Points  for  Particular  People 

You  don’t  want  to  have  to  think  about  your  pen  when  you  are  writing.  The  time 
to  think  about  a  pen  is  when  you  buy  it 

Pen-making  in  its  perfection,  is  the  accomplished  ideal  of  the  great  modern  establishment 
where  STYLUS  PENS  are  made.  The  Stylus  “does  its  work  and  it  holds  its  peace” 

FIVE  STYLES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  HAND  AND  EVERY  KIND  OF  WORK 

so ; 

The  Stylus  Falcon 
i  No.  302  a 

H  The  most  popular  of 

1  pens.  Holding  a  large  1 
1  quantity  of  ink,  with  I 
1  points  neither  too  coarse  1 
nor  too  fine.  No  pen  so  1 
I  exactly  suits  so  many 

1  people  in  its  action. 

'  6o  cents  per  gross. 

.  The  Stylus  Falcon  Stub 

k  No.  77 

The  smoothest  stub 
H  pen  made.  The  point 
IS  glides  over  the  paper 
IB  without  perceptible  fric- 
Eg  tion,  while  the  shape  has 
[H  all  the  good  qualities  of 
|1  the  Stylus  Falcon 

17  75  cents  per  gross. 

The  Stylus  College  Pen 
»  No.  1 

BL  A  fine  pen  for  fine  writin 

■  1  Few  manufacturers  succeed 

HI  making  a  perfect  pen  as  fine 

M  this,  as  the  process  of  slitting 
Ba  the  last  operation  of  manufa 
Km  ture — damages  the  point  unk 
great  care  is  exercised.  T1 
Hp  pen  is  as  perfect  as  the  coars 
1  pens,  flexible  and  durable, - 

triumph  of  pen  making. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

s 

The  Stylus  Pen  “  S  ” 

k  A  smooth  Stub,  more 

Jjj  flexible  than  the  Stylus  i 
Falcon,  No.  77.  Writers 
who  require  a  coarse 

I  pen  with  very  easy  ac- 
|  tion  find  the  “Stylus  S” 

B  exactly  suited  to  their 
needs. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

.  The  Stylus 

A  “Celebrated”  C  Pen 

[■  A  medium  fine  pen  for 

II  general  purposes.  The 
point  has  a  smooth  easy 
,  action.  It  almost  writes 
HI  by  itself.  ‘  ‘  Celebrated  ’ 
HI  and  justly  so,  for  its 
21  many  merits. 

c  75  cents  per  gross. 

For  Sale  by  all  Stationei 

or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  makers 

Styles  &  Cash 

75-77  Eighth  Avenue 
302  West  Fourteenth  Stre 

New  York 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE 


Lumiere  Plates 


are  winning  out  on 


Q.u  a  1  i  t  y  Alone 


Try  them  yourself  :  :  :  : 

A  free  sample  for  the  asking 


2E  (SIGMA  BRAND) — fastest  in  the  world. 
GREEN  LABEL — extra  rapid. 

YELLOW  LABEL — medium. 

RED  LABEL— slow. 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  A  — sensitive  to 

GREEN  and  YELLOW. 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  B  — sensitive  to 
yellow  and  red. 


PANCHROMATIC  C  — sensitive  to  green, 
yellow  and  red;  are  rhe  most  sensitive 
to  red  manufactured. 

NON -HALATION  ORTHO  — the  only 
plate  on  the  market  which  is  all  its 
name  signifies. 


LANTERN  SLIDEandTRANSPARENCY 
PLATES. 


Lumiere  North  American  Co.,  Ltd. 


N.  Y.  Office  : 


11  West  27th  Street 


Factories  : 


|  Lyons,  France 
)  Burlington,  Vt. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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PICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 


HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


TJ  AVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best 
results  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and 
means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other 
mounting  can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting 
paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER, 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulais 

free  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  LONDON. 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  -  -  )  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  Street,  \  U.  S.  A. 


MARK. 


J.  F.  ADAMS, 

Successor  to  BUTTS  &  ADAMS, 


EXTRA !  EXTRA ! !  EXTRA ! ! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  1  2  Now 
Ready.  Do  not  purchase  un¬ 
til  you  have  seen  this  list. 

It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.  Y.  Camera  Exhange,  114  Fulton  S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

457  and  459  Washington  Street, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


for  acceptable  Ideas. 

State  if  patented. 
THE  PATENT  RECORD, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Wild  Wings 

Adventures  of  a  Camera-Hunter 
among  the  larger  Wild  Birds 
of  America  on  Land  and  Sea. 

By  HERBERT  K.  JOB 
Author  of  “Among  the  Water-Fowl” 

This  book  is  sure  of  a  welcome  by  a  large  and 
growing  class  of  bird  observers  and  nature  lovers, 
and  it  will  make  a  special  appeal  also  to  sportsmen 
and  others  who  are  attracted  by  the  element  of 
adventure  that  enters  into  the  study  of  the  larger 
and  wilder  birds.  With  an  introductory  letter  by 
President  Roosevelt,  and  160  illustrations.  Square 
8vo.  $3.00  net ;  postage  20  cents  extra. 

‘Wild  Wings”  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
helpful  handbooks  in  the  study  of  ornithology  that 
we  have  met,  and  may  be  recommended  without 
hesitation  as  one  of  the  most  buoyant,  healthy 
nature  books  of  the  season.  -  Boston  Herald 

Mr.  Job  s  ad  ventures  in  pursuit  of  photographs 
are  fully  as  exc.ting  as  if  he  were  shooting,  and 
the  result,  the  160  remarkable  pictures  that  illustrate 
his  book,  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
reader  than  the  fullest  of  game  bags.—  New  York 
Sun. 

The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  BOOK  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings 
Nearly  800  pages,  size  6x9j4,  cloth,  $3.00,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

1  The  Book  of  Photography  contains  in  one  work 
all  that  those  interested  in  Photography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  success.  It  shows 
them  how  to  start  in  the  right  way,  how  to  follow 
up  first  efforts,  and  how  to  attain  proficiency. 

If  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  of 
well  qualified  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

If  The  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Developing,  Toning  and  F'ixing,  Retouch¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.,  are  actually  done,  and  a  large  number 
of  working  drawings  affording  invaluable  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 

1  If  after  examination  you  are  not  satisfied  return 
the  book  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 
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Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE  DYNAR  LENS 


APERTURE  F  6. 


An  entirely  new  lens  of  high  speed,  sharp 
definition  and  excellent  covering  power. 
Made  specially  for  pocket  cameras,  fits 
directly  into  the  current  styles  of  shut¬ 
ters,  including  the  3a  Kodak  Auto 
Shutter. 


DYNAR 

FOR  3a  F.  P.  KODAK 

$25.00 

Price  includes  handsome  case  as  shown 
in  illustration. 


SOLD  AND  SENT  ON  TRIAL  BY  ALL 
DEALERS. 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  APPLY 

The  Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Co., 

157  West  123d  Street,  New  York. 


Photographs  in 
Colors  of  Nature 


CL  The  Solgram  Sensitized  Photograph 
Paper  and  Chemicals  are  now  on  the 
market.  With  them  exquisite  pictures 
can  be  made  photographically  in  the 
Colors  of  Nature,  with  any  of  the 
Cameras  now  in  use  and  with  either 
plates  or  films.  The  Solgram  repro¬ 
duces  the  object  photographically  in  all 
its  shades  and  tints  permanently.  No 
other  process  of  producing  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  capable  of  doing  this, 
d  It  is  easy  to  do  and  you  can  do  it. 
For  beautiful  results  it  has  no  equal. 
Price  is  as  low  as  any  good  black  and 
white  paper.  Full  and  simple  direc¬ 
tions  with  each  package  of  paper.  For 
further  information  write  for  booklet. 


Solgram  Color  Photo  Co. 

No.  4  Joseph’s  Alley 
Downington,  Pa. 

'  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


HOW  ABOUT  THAT 
PRIZE  PRINT? 

We  want  to  make  the  monthly 
print  competitions  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  this  publica¬ 
tion.  If  you  can  turn  out  good 
work  we  want  your  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  make  the  competitions 
succesful.  Have  your  prints 
reach  us  before  the  15th  of  the 
month.  Many  prints  are  ren¬ 
dered  ineligible  because  they 
arrive  after  the  date  when 
competitions  close.  Remember 
the  prizes  are  $10.00  for  first, 
$5.00  for  second  choice,  and 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  selec¬ 
tions  a  year’s  subscription  to 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Ross’  New 
“ Homocentric  Lens” 


A  perfectly  correct  Anastigmat.  Marvelous  Definition,  Remarkable 
Covering  Power,  Flatness  of  Field  and  Great  Rapidity 


THE  “HOMOCENTRIC  ’  Lens  is  free  from  ZONAL  Aber¬ 
ration.  Draw  a  picture  with  a  BLUNT  Pencil.  Draw  one 
with  a  SHARP  one.  The  comparison  is  similar  to  that 
between  negatives  taken  with  a  lens  having  “ZONAL  ABERRA¬ 
TION”  and  one  taken  with  the  “HOMOCENTRIC”  Lens.  It 
tells  when  ENLARGING  a  SMALL  PICTURE. 

1[  Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet,  or  order  through  your  dealer. 

Representative :  SIMEON  TRENNER 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY  BUILDING,  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ROSS,  Ltd.,  LONDON 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  (UNDER  LICENSE)  FOR  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  OF  THE  ZEISS  LENSES 


THE  DEER 
FAMILY  * 


By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
T.  S.  VAN  DYKE,  D.  G.  ELLIOT 
and  A.  J.  STONE 


Illustrated  by  Carl  "Run/fius  and  others 


k‘  This  book  is  meant  for  the  lover  of  the  wild 
free ,  lonely  life  of  the  wrlde-  ness.” 

—THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  writes  on  the 
Deer  and  Antelope  of  North 
America.  He  thoroughly  believes 
in  the  life  of  the  open,  the  exposure,  the 
hard  work,  and  the  self-reliance  which 
go  with  big  game  hunting  as  of  the  great¬ 
est  value  in  counteracting  the  tendency 
to  softness  of  fibre  which  develops  in 
cities.  He  considers  going  after  the  game 
more  important  than  getting  it ;  he  names 
as  the  chief  attraction  in  the  chase  “the 
chance  to  be  in  the  wilderness ;  to  see  the 
sights  and  hear  the  sounds  of  wild  na¬ 
ture.”  Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  writes  on  the 
Deer  and  the  Elk  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  chapter  on  the  Caribou  is  written  by 
G.  S.  Elliot  and  the  volume  is  brought 
to  conclusion  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Stone’s  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  the  Moose. 

Fully  Illustrated,  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops,  1*2 mo. 
$2.00  Net  (Postage,  21  cts.) 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

39  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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JUST  BORROW  FROM  US 

a  Cooke  anastigmat  or  ask  your  dealer.  Then 
compare  it  with  any  other  make.  Don’t  be 
prejudiced  because  some  lenses  have  been  longer 
on  the  market.  Compare  the  results  and  com* 
pare  the  workmanship.  If  our  lens  is  no  better,  you 
merely  return  it.  The  recent  “  Luna  Park  ”  prize- 
picture  was,  of  course,  made  with  a  Cooke  anastigmat. 
This  brought  the  owner  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS. 
Write  for  a  booklet. 

TAYLORjAYLOI^fteoN,  LT0 

ST.  JAMES  BUILDING. 

BROADWAY  ANO  26™  STREET. 

IEICESTER.ENG.  NEW  YORK.  LONDON. EN«. 


[HE  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
1MATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER 

REPRESENTS  THE  BEST  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Subscription  $1.00  per  year ,  or  Sa77iple  Copy 
10  cents  fro7n  your  dealer ,  or 

•ROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 
’UBLISHING  COMPANY 

220  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECT  TRIMMER  AT  LAST 


The  20th  Century  Ball-Bearing  Trimmer. 

Price  with  10  extra  wheels,  $1.50. 

Mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

WILLIAM  H.  MURPHY  &  C0.( 

12  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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The  PhotO=Engravers’  Machinery 

built  by  John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work 
rapidly  and  well ;  is  simple  and  easy  to 
handle,  and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 
We  have  large  and  small  machines  for 
large  and  small  plants.  -  =  -  = 


PERFECT  PHOTOS  - 

GASLIGHT  and  SUNLIGHT. 

SEND  25  CENTS  for  a  fully  guaranteed 

SIMPLEX  EXPOSURE  METER 

or  write  Postal  and  we  will  send  it  on  approval 
for  two  weeks. 

It  actually  measures  the  light  that  form 
the  image  on  the  plate — hence  its  accuracy 
attested  by  thousands  who  use  it. 

“CARD”  METERS,  25  cents.  “DISK”  METERS,  50  cenl 

THE  KNOWLTON  CO. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  WOONSOCKET,  R. 


ILLUSTRATED 
ARTISTIC  ENCYCLOPCEDIA 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature  with  living  models. 

lllust'  ated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  “Le  Photogramme,” 

i  7  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


JAPAN 


Unmounted  Photos  and  Colortype  Post-Ci 
of  Japanese  Temples,  Women,  scenery 
Street  Scenes,  all  beautifully  colored  jn 
style  for  which  Japan's  fame  is  world-wide,  sent  to  any  add 
upon  receipt  of  Money  Order  for  price  stated,  U.  S.  currenc 


Cabinet  Size  Photos,  35c.  per  doz.,  $2.50  per  JO 
8x  JO  Size  Photos,  $J  50  per  doz.,  JO. 00  per  10 
Colortype  Post-Cards,  35c.  per  doz.,  2.50  per  10 


Post  Cards  stamped,  mailed  and  addressed  separately,  2 
each  extra. 


R.  J.  H.  MITTWER,  YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN 


flGme  Amateur  Rotaru  Burnisher. 

FULL  NICKEL  FINISH. 


Would  you  like  to  get  more 


8 Y\  in.  with  Oil  or  Gas  Heater,  $4.50. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


fun  out  of  photography  ? 
Then  get  a  copy  of 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Photographic  Amusements 


NOTHING  TEAS  HEAKD  IN  THE  KGDM  SAVE  THE  HOMING  FEN  OF  THE  ^TRIPLING  T  M  E 

STYLUS  R El 

A  sample  package  sent  free  bv 
mail  on  receipt  of  request  by 

STYLES  &  CASH 

[Nos.  75-77  Eighth  Avem 
302  West  Fourteenth  Stre 
(NEW  YORK 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 


VOL.  XXXVII 
Dollar  per  Annum 


SEPTEMBER,  1905 


No.  9 

Single  Copies,  10  Cents 


““Photographic 


Times 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to 

Ju?- Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography  . 
the  photographic  times  publishing,  association  . 

39  ONION  SQUARE 
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ANSCO 

Non-Curling 


■:  g'YV'TV 
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ANSCO 

DAYLIGHT  LOADING 

FILM 

ON  -  CURLING 
ON  -  HALATION 
ON  -  ELECTRIC 


ANSCO  are  the  only  FILMS  manufactured 
which  are  ready  prepared  for  MACHINE 
DEVELOPMENT. 

No  skill  is  required  to  obtain  perfect  nega¬ 
tives  with  ANSCO  FILM. 

Their  greater  latitude  in  EXPOSURE  and 
DEVELOPMENT  insures  satisfactory  results 
under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  light. 

ADAPTED  FOR  USE  IN  ALL  FILM  CAMERAS 
EVERY  ROLL  IS  GUARANTEED 

The  ANTHONY  &SCOVILL  CO. 

New  York  City  and  Bingham  ion,  N.  Y. 
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Developing  and  Printing 


Copyright  IQ04  by 
Li/e  Publishing  Co. 


Do  you  do  your  own  developing  and 
printing  ?  If  so,  you  will  appreciate 
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this  appropriate  picture  for  your  den. 

Sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on 
.  .  .  receipt  of  $1.00,  by  .  .  . 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 
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IVherv  purchasing  a.  Developer  plea.se  be  pa^rticul^r  to  specify 

SCHERJNG’S 

rHE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  BRAND. 

Put  up  with  labels  and  seals  as  per  fac-simil  s  here  given. 

ONE  OUNCE. 


TCWGALLIC  AQfj 
E.SCHERING,— 

,  MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST,  BERLIN. GERMANY. 


lanim 


iiiBUffMmlllli 


Registered 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  LAST— FOURTH— EDITION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  PHARMACOPOEIA.  ^  ^  ^ 

ee  tha.t  yovi  get  the  Genuine  "SCHER.ING  S.” 

EXCELLED  BY  NONE. 


SEND  ORDERS  TO  YOUR  DEALERS. 


The  Newest  Toy 
in  Photography 


Just  to  “show  you"  a. 

sample  print. 
Postpaid  for  25  cents. 


THE  SENSATION  OF  THE  HOUR. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  WHICH  YIELDS. 


Sample  dozen  packages 
with  sample  pictvire 
^-rvd  sensitizer,  post- 
paid,  4x  5  or  smaller, 
$1.00,  5x7  $1.50. 


PRINTS  IN  COLOR  OF  NATURE  from  an  ordin- 

“  — - : - - - —  ary  landscape 

negative  with  one  printing  and  one  development.  Prints 
developed  in  water.  No  special  apparatus. 


To  be  had  at  all  live  dealers. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  got  it,  write  us. 


HOWE  Sc  HALL,  88*90  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Furniture 
Wood  Finishes 
Leathers 


TRADE  MARK 


By  GUSTAV  STICKLEY  :  THE  CRAFTSMAN 


Metal -Work 
Fabrics 
Needle -Work 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Are  on  Sale  at  the  Warerooms  of  our  Associates  in  the  following  Cities : 


Van  Heusen,  Charles  &  Co . Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  J.  G.  Valiant  Co. . Baltimore,  Md. 
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Walter  Corey  Co .  Portland,  Maine 
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John  Breuner  Co . San  Francisco,  Cal. 

William  A.  French . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Lammert  Furniture  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Brown  &  Son  Co . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Meekins,  Packard  &  Wheat. .. Springfield,  Mass. 

A.  Dirksen  &  Sons . Springfield,  Ill. 

Stollberg  &  Parks . Toledo,  Ohio 

A.  V.  Manning’s  Sons . Trenton,  N.  J. 
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CHARACTER.  POSING  AND  LIGHTING. 

BY  FELIX  RAYMER. 


IT  is  often  said  that  operators  should 
pose  and  light  each  subject’s  lace 
for  that  face  alone,  and  that  all 
faces  will  require  a  different 
treatment  from  all  others.  This 
is  very  true  and  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  average  operator  has 
any  idea.  As  the  world  grows  older 
and  men  think  more  and  study  deeper 
an  certain  subjects,  we  find  that  each 
ace  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  man  from 
vithiu.  Every  face  will  tell  its  own 
;tory  and  that  story  is  one  of  life.  That 
ife  is  what  it  is  made  by  each  individ- 
ial,  and  that  individual  will  leave  his 
nark,  not  “  only  in  the  sands  of  time,” 
mt  on  his  own  face.  Every  line  or 
crinkle  means  something  and  that 
omething  is  either  good  or  bad.  Every 
ace  will  have  faculties  that  are  good 
nd  other  faculties  that  are  bad.  It  is 
y  being  able  to  read  these  faculties 
pllectively  that  the  physiognomist  is 
ble  to  arrive  at  a  definite  idea  of  that 
lan’s nature.  Of  coursethephotographer 
I  ill  not  have  all  of  the  faculties  to  con- 
der  in  the  making  of  pictures,  as  he 
mnot  pose  his  subject  so  that  all  will 
low.  But  there  will  be  some  of  them 
iat  will  show,  and  it  would  seem  that 
ie  more  the  operator  understands 
pout  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  better 
p  will  be  able  to  please  the  customer 
V  giving  his  face  a  pose  and  arranging 
e  light  in  such  a  way  that  the  good 


faculties  or  ‘‘features,”  as  the  public 
know  them,  will  be  brought  out  promi¬ 
nently  and  the  bad  or  indifferent  so 
controlled  that  they  will  be  subordi¬ 
nated. 

To  have  a  better  knowledge  of  this 
work,  and  the  way  in  which  to  light  and 
pose  the  face  so  as  to  secure  the  very 
best  results,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
operator  to  take  a  course  of  readme  in 
character  and  study  along  that  line  fully. 
But  the  object  of  this  series  of  articles 
is  simply  to  take  up  a  few  of  the  more 
important  faculties,  and  those  with 
which  we  as  operators  have  to  deal  with 
every  day.  We  do  not  mean  to  read 
the  character  of  any  head  or  face,  or  to 
cell  what  kind  of  a  man  or  woman  he- 
or  she  is,  for  that  connot  be  done  with¬ 
out  taking  every  faculty  and  its  bearing 
on  every  other  faculty,  or  in  other 
words,  taking  them  collectively.  This 
would  of  course  be  out  of  the  question 
within  the  scope  of  a  series  of  articles 
of  this  class. 

For  our  illustration  and  lesson  this 
month  I  have  chosen  a  bust  picture  of 
the  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Mason,  ex-Senator, 
from  Illinois  I  have  reason  for  choos¬ 
ing  this  print,  for  our  first  lesson.  The 
reason  being  that  he  is  a  public  man, 
and  having  been  brought  prominently 
before  the  public,  there  are  naturally 
faculties  that  will  have  been  developed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be 
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the  case  with  a  man  who  had  lived  a 
retired  life. 

First,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fore¬ 
head,  which  at  a  glance  can  be  seen  is 
full  and  rather  round.  The  lower  fore¬ 
head,  just  above  the  eyes,  is  broader 
and  more  prominent  than  the  upper 
part.  Where  the  forehead  is  full  and 
prominent  just  above  the  eyes,  it  indi¬ 
cates  good  observation.  He  will  take 
in  all  that  passes  him.  If  he  were  in  a 
country  town  and  a  dog  fight  were  to 
take  place  on  the  street  he  would  come 
pretty  near  seeing  that  dog  fight,  and 
would  see  just  about  all  that  was 
worth  seeing  while  it  was  going  on. 
But  a  lack  of  prominence  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead  indicates  that  he 
may  not  take  time  to  try  reasoning  out 
why  that  fight  took  place.  He  would  see 
the  practical  side  of  it  but  would  care 
but  little  for  the  reason.  His  nature  is 
not  towards  theory  but  towards  hard 
facts.  He  sees  life  as  it  is  and  wastes 
but  little  time  in  trying  to  think  out  a 
plan  for  how  it  should  be.  Yet  he  is 
not  without  the  reasoning  faculties,  as 
is  shown  by  the  breadth  of  the  forehead 
above  the  ears.  Here  he  has  a  fine 
head,  showing  a  love  for  the  sublime  and 
ideal.  If  he  was  placed  in  front  of 
Niagara  Falls,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  faculty  of  sublimity  would  cause 
him  to  feel  entranced  at  the  beauties  of 
nature.  And  taken  in  connection  with 
the  faculty  of  idealism  he  would  likely 
say  things  that  would  be  beautiful 
about  those  sight  that  appeal  to  him. 
Therefore,  we  would  say,  that  in  posing 
and  lighting  him,  it  will  be  of  the  first 
importance  to  show  that  forehead  to  its 
greatest  advantage,  for  it  is  a  good  one. 
Next  we  will  look  at  the  two  lines  run¬ 
ning  perpendicularly  between  the  brows 
at  the  root  of  the  nose.  Here  we  have 
another  good  faculty.  It  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  justice.  He  will  give  every  man 
what  is  justly  his,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  wants  all  that  is  coming  to  himself. 
He  believes  in  “  looking  out  for  number 


one  ”  but  will  not  ride  over  every  other 
regardless  of  consequences  to  do  it 
This  is  a  good  faculty,  taken  by  itself, 
and  should  be  shown  in  a  picture,  there¬ 
fore  the  indiscriminate  way  of  the  re¬ 
toucher  in  taking  the  lines  out  should 
not  be  allowed.  Those  lines  mean 
something,  and  a  forehead  without 
them,  or  at  least  lines  of  some  nature 
is  weak  indeed.  A  perfectly  smooth 
forehead  has  but  little  to  commend  it 
Therefore  it  would  be  folly  to  turn  out 
our  pictures  with  such  work  on  therr 
that  this  result  would  be  attained.  Nov 
I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  those 
among  my  readers  that  will  claim  tha j 
the  public  want  such  pictures.  I  do  no; 
agree,  and  I  have  made  a  few  negatived 
in  the  last  twenty-four  years  of  my  fol 
lowing  the  profession.  I  have  fount; 
when  the  public  did  not  like  the  lines  t<j 
show  it  was  caused  by  the  operator  no\ 
knowing  how  to  show  those  lines  to  th 
best  advantage.  This  has  led  many  t<| 
say  that  the  public  want  all  lines  worker 
out.  We  have  all  had  a  customer  or 
friend  tell  us  that  such  a  picture  (men 
tioning  some  particular  picture)  wa 
the  best  he  or  she  ever  saw  “  because  i 
is  so  life-like.”  That  life-like  appeal 
ance  was  secured  by  having  shown  th 
lines  in  the  face  as  they  should  be  showi 
and  when  the  friends  of  that  man  sai 
the  picture  they  recognized  the  lines  a 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  ther 
in  his  face,  and  thus  it  became  the  be.1 
picture  they  ever  saw. 

Now  to  consider  the  forehead  as  t 
posing  and  lighting  for  the  best  resuh 
as  to  character.  If  the  forehead  ho 
lines  in  it  (when  I  say  lines,  I  mea; 
what  are  called  wrinkles)  be  careful  t 
note  the  direction  they  run.  If  the 
run  perpendicularly,  as  is  shown  in  th 
face  of  our  subject,  and  we  wish  t 
depict  that  character  stronger— that  i 
bring  out  the  lines  deeper — it  must  i 
done  by  working  the  light  from  a  lowf 
angle.  In  other  words,  allow  the  ligt 
to  fall  across  the  lines.  In  doing  it  th 
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will  strike  the  more  prominent  part  of  the 
line,  and  jump  over  the  deep  part  mak¬ 
ing  it  appear  deeper.  One  with  two  or 
three  or  even  four  lines  in  the  forehead 
shows  a  good  tendency.  Where  there 
are  more  than  two  lines  it  shows  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  give  the  other  fellow  a  chance. 
He  is  trying  to  make  allowances  tor  the 
short  comings  of  others.  There  is  not 
so  much  justice  shown  as  there  is  mercy. 
Therefore  these  lines  should  be  shown 
to  the  greatest  advantage  as  they  are 
all  good.  To  show  them  at  their  best 
it  is  often  necessary  that  the  light  be 
arranged  so  that  it  will  cross  them  as 
stated  above.  In  considering  the  lines 
that  run  horizontally,  we  will  take 
another  subject,  and  state  our  views  in 
another  article. 

The  next  faculty  I  call  attention  to  is 
the  fullness  under  the  eye.  This  is  an 
especially  good  faculty  for  one  filling 
the  niche  in  life  that  Mr.  Mason  fills. 
It  is  the  faculty  of  language.  This 
fullness  shows  that  he  has  a  ready 
command  of  language,  and  taken  in 
connection  with  the  faculties  of  Sub¬ 
limity  and  Ideality,  it  shows  what  he 
has  to  say  will  be  of  a  poetical  nature  at 
times.  He  can  paint  beautiful  word 
pictures,  entertaining  his  audience  by 
his  ready  speech.  The  faculty  of  lan¬ 
guage  may  show  in  the  face  of  an  idiot, 
but  there  will  be  an  absence  of  other 
faculties  bearing  on  it.  Therefore, 
when  it  is  prominent  and  the  faculties 
of  Sublimity  and  Ideality  are  promi¬ 
nent,  it  certainly  will  add  to  the  picture 
of  a  prominent  man  to  show  them  at 
their  best  So  I  would  suggest  that  a 
three-quarter  view  of  the  face  be  made, 
as  in  making  a  profile  it  would  throw 
the  eyes  in  shadow  and  the  lines  under 
them  would  be  covered  in  the  shadow, 
flattening  them  out  so  that  the  outlines 
cf  the  faculty  would  be  lost.  The  three- 


quarter  view  of  the  face  would  be  better 
for  the  broad  forehead  also,  as  its 
width  can  be  seen,  where,  in  the  profile, 
only  the  side  view  could  be  seen. 

The  next  point  we  will  consider  is 
the  chin.  Here  we  have  a  faculty  that 
we  do  not  like  quite  so  well  as  we  might. 
It  is  rather  narrow  and  lacks  some¬ 
what  in  strength.  We  have  all  heard 
of  the  square  chin,  showing  strength. 
'This  particular  chin  would  indicate  to 
me  that  he  may  change  his  mind  too 
easily.  He  lacks  firmness,  “  sticktoitive- 
ness.”  The  contour  and  breadth  of  the 
face  would  lead  on  to  expect  a  broader 
chin  than  is  shown.  1  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  zvould  be  weak,  for  there 
may  be  other  faculties  that  may  have  a 
bearing  on  this  one  and  offset  the 
activeness  of  this  faculty.  But  this  is 
one  of  the  faculties  we  as  operators  will 
have  to  consider,  and  we  should  show  it! 
to  its  best.  If  a  profile  had  been  made] 
of  the  face  it  would  have  served  toj 
show  the  chin  more  prominently  than! 
it  is  seen  here.  That  is,  it  would  show 
that  the  chin  was  lacking  in  strength. 
We  should  avoid  that  and  therefore  by 
posing  him  so  that  we  are  looking  at 
the  top  of  the  chin  it  prevents  our  mak¬ 
ing  comparisons  too  easily  with  the  rest 
of  the  face. 

Now  to  consider  the  whole  face  :  It 
we  divide  it  into  three  parts,  allowing! 
one  line  to  run  across  it  through  the’ 
eyes,  from  temple  to  temple,  and  an! 
other  line  through  the  mouth,  from  tht 
lower  points  of  the  ears,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  forehead  is  broader  than  any 
other  parts  of  the  face.  This  indicates 
to  me  that  this  is  a  man  that  makes  his 
living  by  “his  head.”  In  other  words, 
he  does  not  use  his  hands  for  earning  his 
daily  bread.  If  he  did — well  if  he  did 
other  faculties  would  be  more  prominent 
and  I  will  tell  about  them  in  later  articles 


(  To  be  continued.) 


DROPPED  A  STITCH 


By  Lawrence  C.  Randall 
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STUDYING  NATURE  WITH  TWO  EYES  AND  A  CAMERA 

BY  JOHN  BOYD. 


ONE  of  the  most  satisfying 
i  forms  of  out-door  amuse- 
I  ment  is  the  “  New  Hunt- 
ting”  idea,  or  in  other 
words,  using  the  camera 
instead  of  the  gun.  The  reason  this 
has  become  so  thoroughly  popular  is 
primarily,  that  it  brings  our  wild  neigh¬ 
bors  into  closer  contact  with  us,  without 
the  necessity  of  using  the  shotgun,  trap 


that  would  merit  a  substantial  rewan 
were  they  engaged  in  the  general  voca 
tions  of  life  ;  others  have  sacrifice( 
health  and  the  comforts  of  home  fo 
the  sake  of  showing  their  fellow-mei 
what  some  of  our  wild  creatures  actually 
look  like  ;  and  all  have  spared  neithe 
time,  money  or  trouble  in  their  effort 
to  produce  perfect  sun  pictures  of  th< 
birds,  animals  and  reptiles  of  the  world 


AMERICAN  ROBIN. 

or  rifle.  Another  is,  that  it  develops 
habits  of  patience,  quickness  of  action, 
observation,  cunning  and  skill,  to  say 
nothing  of  healthful  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air  and  with  it  the  freedom  of 
forest  and  field. 

The  hunter-camerist  is  always  adding- 
experience  to  his  usual  stock  in  trade, 
and  could  some  of  these  experiences  be 
coaxed  out  of  the  participants,  they 
would  without  a  doubt  make  very  pleas¬ 
ant  reading.  Some  of  these  men  in 
the  carrying  out  of  their  self-imposed 
task,  have  performed  deeds  of  daring 


By  John  Boyd. 

Even  those  who  work  at  home  partici 
pate  to  some  extent  in  these  experiences 
and  I  know  a  fellow  who,  while  trying 
to  photograph  a  bird’s  nest,  says  ht 
got  as  much  adventure  in  a  pasture  fiel( 
one  afternoon  with  a  great  thorough 
bred  bull  that  will  last  him  for  man\ 
moons  to  come,  which  goes  to  show  tha 
we  do  not  have  to  travel  to  the  wilds  t< 
undergo  some  of  the  thrills  of  dange 
that  are  said  to  exist  in  foreign  lands. 

I  therefore  purpose  relating  som< 
things  in  connection  with  the  photo 
graphing  of  everyday  subjects,  an( 
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which  form  our  illustrations,  having 
selected  these  with  the  idea  of  interest¬ 
ing  any  who  think  the  picturing  of  birds 
and  animals  quite  beyond  their  power 
of  attainment  ;  also  to  show  that  these 
well-known  creatures  make  just  as 


Nighthawk. 


By  John  Boyd. 

pretty  a  picture  as  those  of  less  known  on  my 
species. 

Everyone  knows  the  Robin.  It  has  no 
remarkable  habits,  though  it  belongs  to 
a  family  where  bird  organization  reaches 
its  highest  development.  It  is  “  cussed  ” 
by  the  ignorant  fruit 
[grower  for  stealing  his 
cherries  and  straw¬ 
berries,  and  “blest”  by 
pis  more  enlightened 
neighbor  for  the  work 
t  does  in  destroying 
avae,  worms  and  in¬ 
jects,  which,  if  allowed 
o  increase,  would  soon 
Irive  the  agriculturist 
)ut  of  business.  To  the 
amerist  it  is  an  ever 
)resent  subject,  for  it 
an  be  pictured  by  him 
n  all  its  doings,  and 
3  confiding  enough  to 
How  an  easy 


death  by  hanging,  and  again  in  the 
Spring,  before  house-cleaning  com¬ 
mences.  This  particular  bird  was  pic¬ 
tured  alongside  an  old  apple  tree,  where 
it  had  sheltered  itself  from  a  passing 
shower,  and  was  apparently  uncon¬ 
cerned  about  the  camerist,  who 
worked  with  his  outfit  at  very 
close  range. 

About  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
likely  birds  that  I  ever  hoped 
to 'capture  by  the  camera  was 
the  Nighthawk.  I  had  watched 
them  year  after  year,  by  day 
and  by  night,  pursuing  their 
insect  fare,  and  always  with  a 
desire  to  enroll  their  image 
amongst  the  others  in  my  col¬ 
lection,  but  no  plans  for  its 
accomplishment  seemed  possi¬ 
ble  of  attainment.  Stretched 
back  in  the  orchard  one  fine 
cloudy  day  in  June,  gazing  upward 
at  the  shifting  stratas  of  Cirri  and 
Cumulus  marshalling  their  forces,  I 
was  startled  at  the  rush  of  an  object 


which  came  down  almost  perpendicu- 


Family  of  Flying  Squirrels. 

approach.  My  most  lar  from  somewhere 


easured  series  of  prints  are  a  large 
2t  representing  this  bird  in  all  stages 
f  growth  and  position,  nests  of  various 
hapes,  from  which  we  can  trace  its  life 
istory  from  the  “  cradle  ”  to  the  tragic 


By  John  Boyd. 

and  alighted  on 
a  bent  branch  of  a  tree  nearby.  It 
was  a  Nighthawk,  and  I  found  myself 
close  enough  to  it,  to  enable  me  to 
see  it  blink  its  eye.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  it  arose  and  shot  up  into  the 
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heavens,  almost  at  the  same  angle  as 
that  by  which  it  came  down.  To  my 
surprise  and  gratification  it  was  back  to 
the  same  curve  in  the  tree  within  ten 
minutes.  This  opened  to  me  a  possibility 
of  catchingits  image shouldit  comethtre 
again.  I  waited  until  it  was  once  more 
out  of  sight,  and  soon  my  camera  was 
focussed  on  the  position,  the  slide  drawn, 
and  a  hundred  feet  of  rubber  hose 
stretched  between  the  shutter  and 
where  I  was  hid.  I  had  not  a  minute  to 
spare,  when  with  a  rush  it  landed  on 
the  same  bend  to  an  inch.  A  smart 
squeeze  of  the  bulb,  a  startled  look  from 
the  bird  as  the  shutter  clicked,  and  I 


in  its  adult  form,  but  the  two  nestlings 
here  presented  proved  they  had  almost 
as  much  shyness  and  quite  as  much 
speed  as  their  parents  were  wont  to 
exemplify  day  after  day  when  I  tried 
to  approach  them  for  a  “shot.”  The 
nest  was  on  the  top  of  a  slender  branch 
of  a  tall  apple  tree,  where  the  foothold 
was  anything  but  safe,  and  where  a  slip 
meant  broken  bones,  if  not  worse.  I 
had  climbed  to  it  often  ;  pictured  it 
when  complete  ;  again  when  the  two 
snowy  eggs  were  placed  on  their  frail 
support  ;  several  other  times  to  show 
the  growth  of  the  young,  and  then  I 
was  called  away  from  home  for  a  week. 


MOURNING  DOVES. 


By  John  Boyd. 


was  sure  the  long  coveted  prize  was 
mine.  Allowing  the  bird  to  have  its 
rest,  I  waited  until  it  was  once  more  on 
the  wing,  when  1  reset  the  shutter, 
changed  the  plate  holder,  and  returned 
to  see  if  luck  would  give  me  another 
chance.  It  did,  and  a  second  image  was 
impressed  on  the  sensitive  film,  and  I 
felt  amply  repaid  for  the  years  I  had 
waited  for  these  two  chances,  the  first 
of  which  is  shown  on  this  page. 

Another  bird  that  caused  my  photo¬ 
graphic  nature  to  long  for  its  picture 
was  the  gentle  pet  of  childhood,  the 
Mourning  Dove — it  was,  however,  to  be 
in  its  wild  state.  I  have  not  yet  got  it 


On  my  return  I  approached  the  tree, 
expecting  to  find  the  birds  flown,  but 
such  fortunately  was  not  the  case.  They 
were  there  ;  one  on  the  nest,  the  otheri 
shoved  out  by  his  more  sturdy  brother 
Their  plumage  and  actions  indicated 
that  they  could  care  for  themselves,  but 
I  resolved  to  try  for  a  last  picture  if  it 
was  at  all  procurable.  Cautiously  climb¬ 
ing  the  tree  with  the  camera  over  my 
shoulders,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  reach 
the  station  I  had  hitherto  exposed 
from,  I  saw  the  large  bird  watching 
me  in  the  characteristic  mild  way  of 
the  family,  so  slowed  down  my  motions, 
as  I  have  learned  that  by  moving  slowly 
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y7ou  can  do  moi  c  m  quieting-  a  bird  than 
rou  can  in  any  other  way.  Soon  I  had 
i  picture,  but  simultaneously  one  of  the 
urds  took  to  wing,  and  left  for  the  next 
ownship.  Changing  the  holder,  I  just 
lad  time  to  squeeze  the  bulb,  when  the 
)ther  made  a  straight  flight  to  the  south 
or  parts  unknown. 

While  our  avian  friends  are  gifted 
vith  powers  of  flight,  and  therefore  shy 
)f  terrestial  creatures  such  as  man, 
diotographically  I  believe  they  are 
nuch  easier  to  be  approached  than  the 
nammals.  I  shall  never  forget  the  try- 


rule,  but  it  was  the  practice  when  the 
camera  went  hunting.  The  group  of 
four  young  ones,  on  and  near  the  top  of 
a  stump,  show  suspended  action  but  it 
was  only  suspended  while  the  shutter 
clicked  its  twenty-fifth  part  of  a  second. 
The  single  one  had  reached  the  top  of 
a  stick,  and  was  on  the  point  of  turning 
when  his  image  was  caught  for  future 
inspection.  This  picture  has  been  much 
admired  by  a  number  of  naturalists,  as 
giving  a  true  impression  of  what  these 
infant  flyers  look  like,  and  also  for  the 
color  values  it  imparts. 


YOUNG  FLYING  SQUIRREL. 

;g  experiences  I  once  had  with  a 
j mily  of  Flying  Squirrels.  Their  home 
as  in  the  cemetery,  in  a  watering  can 
hich  someone  had  been  using  on  their 
t  and  then  hung  it  up  on  the  limb  of 
Tee.  The  parents  appropriated  it  for 
dwelling,  and  there  the  family  I  was 
i  waste  plates  over  was  brought  up. 
ae  shades  of  evening  usually  found 
cm  astir,  and  just  when  the  light  was 
tting  dim,  then  our  silky-skinned 
ends  made  the  most  interesting  studies 
d  it  is  just  possible  that  they  and  the 
•  °sts  glided  about  together.  Of  course 
-re  may  have  been  exceptions  to  this 


By  John  Boyd. 

In  closing  these  incidents  as  to  how 
the  pictures  were  made,  it  is  no  doubt 
obvious  to  the  reader  that  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  he  must  be  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  his  subject,  and  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  habits.  He  must 
know  that  certain  birds  prefer  certain 
surroundings  ;  that  most  birds  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  a  camera,  unless  you  have 
got  them  accustomed  to  it  by  repeated 
and  well-timed  visits  ;  and  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  easy  the  subject,  there  is  much 
to  learn  to  get  it  just  right,  and  above 
all  that  patience  is  essential  to  success. 
He  must  also  have  a  full  knowledge  of 
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the  possibilities  of  his  lens,  shutter  and 
plate,  and  be  quick  to  decide  if  they  are 
equal  to  his  demands,  for  he  who  lingers 
long  in  determining  what  to  do,  will 
never  make  a  successful  Nature  worker. 
He  should  finally  know  the  mechanical 
motions  of  his  camera,  so  that  he  can 
instantly  set  it  in  readiness  for  an  ex¬ 
posure,  while  both  of  his  eyes  are 
engaged  in  watching  the  object  he  is 
after — in  fact,  he  must  act  almost  auto¬ 
matically,  and  be  ever  ready  to  accept 
the  opportunity  for  a  picture  when  it 
comes,  for,  alas,  they  come  seldom,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  are  repeated. 

When  he  has  filled  all  these  require¬ 
ments  he  has  every  right  to  be  called  a 
true  hunter  and  a  modern  one,  and  let 
us  hope  his  results  will  be  such  that  the 
general  public  will  appreciate  them. 
Very  often  a  photographically  poor 
picture  is  really  a  gem  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  field  naturalist  and  the 
scientific  photographer,  but  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
indifferent  result — the  latter  not  being 
in  a  position  to  understand  the  true 
character  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
it  was  taken.  The  best  pictures  seem 
to  have  a  fatal  knack  of  slipping  from 


the  grasp  of  the  Nature  camerist,  an 
elements  often  rob  him  of  his  cherishe 
hopes. 

The  man  who  attempts  to  photograp 
a  wild  bird  or  animal  in  its  nati\ 
haunts  will  soon  conclude  that  if  he  h; 
not  succeeded  in  solving  the  mystery  < 
perpetual  motion,  he  has  at  least  di 
covered  the  creature  possessing  tf 
secret. 

Live  wild  birds  and  animals  cann< 
be  made  to  pose,  the  same  as  we  woul 
place  human  subjects,  but  if  we  kno 
their  habits,  through  careful  and  sped; 
observation,  we  can  in  man)7  cases  pn 
ture  their  character  and  attitudes  1 
such  a  way  as  will  tell  the  observer  ; 
once  that  we  have  caught  the  spir 
of  action  or  repose  of  that  particuk 
creature. 

To  “stare  like  an  owl,”  or  “  grin  lif 
a  monkey,”  are  expressions  we  ofte 
hear,  and  are  used  to  characterize  ce 
tain  postures  these  creatures  assurr 
most  frequently,  and  so  it  is  throughoi 
the  whole  animal  kingdom. 

Regretfully,  I  must  close  these  note 
for  it  is  a  fascinating  subject ;  a  field  ( 
great  possibilities,  with  as  yet  a  goc 
many  branches  almost  untouched. 


ACROSS  THE  BAY. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET 


By  A.  J.  Swanson 


Fig.  3. 

BY  DR.  R.  W.  SHUFELDT. 


SOME  little  time  ago  Mr.  Ford 
Ashman  Carpenter,  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  sent 
me  some  very  beautiful 
specimens  ot  his  photographic  work 
done  in  that  State,  of  all  the  States 
famous  for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery 
and  the  splendor  of  its  matchless  skies. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  a  most  talented  and 
finished  photographer,  has  upon  many 
occasions  been  extremely  successful  in 
capturing  with  his  camera  some  of  the 
most  lovely  of  California’s  views,  and 
not  a  few  of  her  best  sky  effects.  A 
number  of  these  results  have  been  sent 
to  me  by  my  artist  friend,  and  I  have 
experienced  such  genuine  pleasure  in 
examining  them,  that  I  felt  it  would  be 
downright  selfish  of  me  did  I  not  afford 
others  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  them 
too,  and  especially  the  many  apprecia¬ 
tive  readers  and  students  of  the  pages 
of  The  Photographic  Times.  With  this 
object  in  view  then,  I  here  submit  as 
illustrations  to  the  present  chief  sketch 
seven  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Mr. 
Carpenter’s  work,  selected  from  the 
choice  collection  he  kindly  presented 
me  with  about  two  years  ago. 

One  of  his  most  striking  sky  effects 
is  reproduced  in  Fig.  1,  it  being  a  view 
taken  by  him  from  the  Weather  Bureau 
Office,  and  presents  us  with  a  grand 
cumulo-nimbus  cloud  over  Point  Foma, 
one  of  the  bold  promontories  jutting 


into  the  Pacific  from  the  California 
coast  line,  and  opposite  the  city  of 
Coronado.  This  beautiful  result  speaks 
for  itself,  and  justly  commends  our  fa¬ 
vorable  criticism. 

In  August,  1901,  Mr.  Carpenter  was 
with  a  large  party  visiting  the  Higl 
Sierra  and  the  region  of  the  Yosemite 
It  was  during  this  outing  that  he  se 
cured  some  of  his  finest  view  piecesj 
and  notably  among  these  two  panol 
ramie  scenes  (each  8x  12).  One  of  thes<i 
is  taken  from  the  Glacier  Point  Trail 
about  opposite  the  Nevada  Fails,  am 
the  other  being  a  view  of  the  Tuolumn 
River  that  has  an  elevation  of  10,00 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  it  wa 
by  this  river  that  the  hundred  mem 
bers  of  the  Sierra  Club  made  their  pei 
manent  camp,  during  the  summer  c 
1901,  and  one  of  the  campers  can  b 
seen  in  the  extreme  left  of  the  pictun 

In  Fig.  3  the  principal  points  of  ir 
terest  in  this  grand  panoramic  view  c; 
the  Yosemite  are,  from  left  to  righ 
as  follows  :  First,  Half  Dome,  9,720  fet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  5,000  above  tt 
valley;  second,  Vernal  Falls  (600  fe< 
fall);  third,  Nevada  Falls  (900  feet  fall 
fourth,  Clouds’  Rest,  nearly  12,000  fe<| 
above  the  sea;  fifth,  Eastern  Cliff,  tl 
eastern  wall  of  Yosemite,  and  sixt 
Sillhouette  Falls. 

In  speaking  of  this  region,  Prc 
Josiah  D.  Whitney  tells  us  that  th 
famous  Yosemite  Valley,  possessing  tl 
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distinguishing  charm  of  the  Sierra,  is 
“  about  150  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  a  little 
south  of  east,  from  San  Francisco.  Its 
elevation  is  3,950  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  hemmed  in 
by  cliffs  varying 
from  2,oco  to  3,000 
feet  in  elevation.” 

He  explains  that  the 
principal  features  of 
the  Yosennte,  and 
those  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from 
all  other  known  val¬ 
leys  are,  first,  the 
near  approach  to 
the  verticality  of  its 
walls;  second,  their 
great  height,  not 
only  absolutely,  but 
as  compared  with 
the  width  of  the  val¬ 
ley  itself;  and,  final¬ 
ly,  the  small  amount 
of  talus  or  debris  at 
the  base  of  these 
gigantic  cliffs.  The 
waterfalls  in  and 
about  this  valley  are 
also  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  variety. 

Those  of  the  Yo- 
semite  Creek,  which 
descend  from  the 
cliffs  on  the  north 
side,  are  most  re¬ 
markable  for  their 
height,  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  not  less 
than  2,600  feet,  but 
iivided  into  three 
parts,  with  one  verti¬ 
cal  fall  of  1,  500  feet. 

The  Nevada  and  the 
Merced  Falls  of  the 
Merced  River,  which  fig.  i. 
iows  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
ralley,  combine  great  height  with  a 
arge  body  of  water  and  are  wonder- 
ally  grand.”  Professor  Whitney’s  fig¬ 


ures  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  those 

given  us  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  when  he 

says,  in  continuing  his  account,  that  the 

“  Half  Dome  is  one  of  the  most  strikino- 

& 

features  of  the  Yo- 
semite,  its  elevation 
being  4,737  feet 
above  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  with  an 
absolutely  vertical 
fall  of  1,500  feet  at 
the  summit  turned 
towards  the  Tenaya 
Fork  of  the  Merced, 
above  which  it  rises. 
(See  Fig.  3.)  The 
scenery  of  the  canon 
of  the  Tuolumne 
River  (Fig.  2),  which 
flows  parallel  with 
the  Merced,  a  few 
miles  further  north, 
is  also  extremely 
picturesque  and  re¬ 
markable,  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  great 
number  and  variety 
of  the  cascades, 
which  occur  at  short 
intervals  in  the  deep 
gorge,  the  walls  of 
which  are  bare  and 
almost  vertical 
precipices,  in  places 
mere  than  a  thous¬ 
and  feet  high.  The 
river,  which  is  not 
much  less  than  a 
hundred  feet  wide,, 
falls  4,650  feet  in  a 
distance  of  twenty- 
two  miles.  A  few 
miles  farther  down,, 
the  narrow  gorge 
opens  out  into  a 

By  Ford  Ashman  Carpenter-.  beautiful  Valley,  in 

many  respect  a  wonderful  counterpart 
of  the  Yosemite^  although  inferior  to  it 
in  grandeur.  This  is  called  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy.” 
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^IG-  5-  By  Ford  Ashman  Carpenter. 

ful  of  the  Yosemite  waterfalls  is  the 
result.  Here  we  see  the  unique  spectacle 
of  a  perfect  circle  of  a  rainbow — it’s 


Fig.  6.  By  Ford  Ashman  Carpenti 

It  is  rare  that  we  meet  with  tl 
photographic  picture  of  a  by-road  in  tl 
forest  that  can  in  any  particular  cor 


In  writing  me  about  his  excellent  pic¬ 
ture  called  “A  Study  in  Bloomers” 
(see  Fig.  4),  Mr.  Carpenter  remarks, 


that  it  “  was  made  while  my  companions 
were  leaning  over  the  natural  parapet 
which  juts  to  one  side  of  the  Vernal 
Falls.  The  Merced  River  tumbles  over  a 
cliff  600  feet  high  and  the  most  beauti- 


no  wonder  the  attention  of  the  part 
permitted  the  photograph.”  The  gre; 
charm  in  this  picture,  in  the  opinion  ( 
the  writer,  is  the  marke 
naturalness  of  the  poses  c 
every  one  of  the  figures  con 
posing  the  group.  It  is  ver 
evident  that  not  a  soul  in  tb 
group  has  the  faintest  ide 
that  either  his  or  her  phofi 
graph  is  being  made.  Indee( 
had  any  one  of  the  ladie 
thought  so  for  a  single  instan 
we  may  be  well  assured  tin 
the  attitude  assumed  woul 
have  by  no  means  been  as  ur 
conscious,  or  anything  like  a 
interesting.  Taking  the  cek 
brated  locality  into  considers 
tion,and  the  fine  scenic  effect 
it  is  in  fact  a  capital  picture,  and  one  c 
a  kind  we  like  to  look  at  many  times,  an 
come  back  in  the  future  to  enjoy  it  agaii 


Fig.  4. 


By  Ford  Ashman  Carpenter. 
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By  Ford  Ashman  Carpenter. 


ite  with  Mr.  Carpenter’s  exquisite 
suit  shown  in  Figure  5 —The  Road  to 
ie  Happy  Isles.  It  is  a  charming  bit 
scenery,  and  the  skilful  artist  and 
)od  lens  have  faithfully  made  record 


here  is  well  selected,  and  the  entire 
effect  secured  certainly  one  of  which 
Mr.  Carpenter  may  be  justly  proud. 

From  Eagle  Peak,  the  view  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  is  simply  one  of  the 


By  Ford  Ashman  Carpenter. 

grandest  views  in  the  entire  world,  se¬ 
lect  what  mountain  range  we  may.  The 
atmospheric  effects  are  most  inspiring  ; 
the  timbering  of  the  stupendous  cliffs 
and  intervening  canons  is  most  pictur¬ 
esque  and  worthy  of  our  highest  admir- 


Fig.  7. 

each  and  every  beauty  and  all  the 
irms. 

^  ^ar  wilder  and  more  sombre  scene 
given  in  his  view  of  Avalanche 
-ek,  a  rough-and-tumblestream  found 
»ve  the  Yosemite.  The  point  of  view 
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ation  ;  while  the  extreme  ruggedness  of 
the  entire  region  and  vast  gorge,  ap¬ 
peals  to  ns  in  the  most  forceful  manner 
possible,  commanding  our  sense  of 
wonder  and  filling  us  with  thoughts  of 
all  that  is  grand  and  sublime  in  the 
realm  of  nature.  Much  of  all  this  is 
impressed  upon  us  when  we  come  to 
study  this  view  of  the  wonderful  valley 
of  the  Yosemite,  from  the  point — Eagle 
Peak— selected  by  Mr.  Carpenter  to  show 
us  best  the  many  marvellous  features 
of  this  widely-renowned  Californian 
mountain  scene. 

My  friend  also  sent  me  a  fine  example 
of  his  work  in  figure  photography  con¬ 


[Septembj 

sisting  of  a  most  engaging  study  of 
litte  Mexican  girl,  and  I  am  told  by  hi 
that  “  in  central  Mexico  girls  of  14  to 
can  be  literally  bought  for  $10,  Mexico 
money,  but  it  is  needless  to  add  that  b 
few  are  sold.”  The  pose  of  this  child 
thoroughly  unstudied,  and  I  much  regr 
that  I  am  unable  to  reproduce  the  fi 
ure  here,  as  the  right  to  do  so  hi 
already  been  given  to  an  art  firm  in  Si 
Francisco.  What  I  have  already  pr 
sented,  however,  in  the  seven  cuts  her 
with  shown,  will  stand  as  ample  pro 
of  the  very  high  order  of  merit  of  tl 
work  in  photography  of  this  disti 
guished  Californian  artist. 


By  Myers  R.  Jones 


MILKING  TIME. 
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BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 


NOT  long  ago,  a  relation  of 
mine,  living  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  sent  me  a  package 
containing  what  she  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  tintype, 
but  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
earliest  samples  of  the  ambrotype.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  case  was  a  letter,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  far-off  cousin  of  her’s,  to  what 
appears  to  be  a  girlhood  friend.  This 
letter  runs  as  follows  : 


trip,  either  together  or  separately,  with¬ 
out  getting  lost  or  drowned  or  injured 
some  way,  so  both  Frank  and  I  agreed 
that  we  would  make  their  coming  along 
a  pleasure  to  us  all  instead  of  regard¬ 
ing  them  as  “  de  trop ,”  as  dear  little 
Miss  Melcher  would  say.  But  next  to 
coming  with  us,  you  will  appreciate 
seeing  us  as  we  looked  when  there,  and 
Frank  recklessly  decided  to  have  our 
pictures  taken  by  the  new  machine, 


‘  My  dear  Mary : 

“  You  will  remember  that  when  Frank 
md  I  finally  settled  our  difficulties  and 
were  married,  you  said  that  having 
clayed  so  large  a  part  in  this  most 
engrossing  experience  of  our  joint  lives, 
/ou  should  have  accompanied  us  upon 
)ur  wedding  trip,  instead  of  my  aunt 
md  uncle.  And, indeed, had  it  been  any- 
>ne  else  than  that  most  dear  of  pairs,  we 
vould  rather  have  had  you.  But  Tante 
Sally  would  never  have  forgiven  us  had 
ve  balked  her  in  her  desire  to  see 
Niagara  Falls,  and  neither  she  nor 
Jncle  George  could  possibly  make  the 


which  paints  likenesses  in  some  won¬ 
derful  and  mysterious  way,  and  all 
expressly  for  your  benefit.  So  here  we 
are,  dearest  of  girls,  and  if  we  are  a 
little  small  and  black — and  the  scene 
is  the  best  part  of  the  picture — let  it 
not  spoil  your  pleasure  in  it,  for  it 
is  really  us  four.  I  think  you  will  hardly 
need  to  be  told  which  is  which,  in  spite 
of  our  inky  appearance,  but  to  avoid 
possible  confusion,  let  me  tell  you 
that  Uncle  stands,  Webster-like,  with 
folded  arms  and  high  hat — I  wonder  if 
Webster  really  did  wear  a  high  hat  ? 
Tante  Sally  comes  next,  looking  either 
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at  the  river  or  Uncle — probably  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  while  Frank  turns  his  head  away 
from  your  Urchin,  serenely  seated,  ap¬ 
parently  to  be  at  ease,  really,  because 
Frank  insisted  I  couldn’t  keep  still  the 
required  time.  For  you  must  under¬ 
stand  that  we  must  not  move  while  the 
queer  machine  is  at  work;  and  although 
it  seemed  a  very  short  time  in  which  to 
do  so  much,  they  tell  me  it  took  less  than 
a  minute  before  the  man  was  finished. 
Such  a  queer  little  man  too;  and  such 
a  very  tiny  little  house,  into  which  he 
kept  jumping  to  get  this  and  that  and 
the  other.  The  last  time  he  came  out, 
he  was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  told  us  he 
couldn’t  wait  for  us  to  arrange  our¬ 
selves.  as  something  would  get  dry  if 
he  didn’t  hurry.  So  we  froze  into 
statues,  and  he  waved  a  little  black 
thing  in  the  air,  and  then  told  us  to  call 
the  next  day,  and  he  would  have  the 
picture  ready.  I  don’t  know  how  much 
Frank  paid  him — I  suspect  that  it  was 
more  than  we  could  afford — but  he  said, 
‘What’s  the  use  of  a  wedding  trip,  if 
you  can’t  have  a  little  fun,’  and  took 
my  remonstrance  with  the  most  serious 
face  !  You  know,  he  is  such  a  solemn 
person,  apparently,  yet  full  of  a  queer, 
dear,  kind  of  fun  of  his  own,  and  he  is 
so  good.  But  I  musn’t  be  bride-like 
(how  else  could  I  be,  really),  or  you 
will  be  forever  teasing  me  about  it. 

“  Take  the  picture,  Mary-heart,  and 
try  to  think  of  us  having  the  dawn  of 
our  real  existence,  and  do  not  imagine 
that  the  superintending  of  Tante  and 
Uncle  is  anything  but  a  delight  to  a  new 
couple,  who  think  nothing  prettier  than 
the  love-making  of  thirty  years’  standing. 

“  Give  my  dearest  love  to  your  mother 
and  the  girls,  and  tell  Fan  not  to  forget 
my  pet  chickens. 

“  Devotedly  yours, 

“  Urchin.” 

Here,  indeed,  is  food  for  speculation, 
in  which  everyone  with  an  imagination 
loves  best  to  indulge.  In  the  first  place, 
what  were  the  difficulties  of  the  Urchin 


and  her  Frank?  Had  they  quarrele* 
and  made  it  up?  Was  there  parents 
objection  ?  Or  had  sickness  and  th 
want  which  the  war  entailed  on  ever} 
one  laid  a  hand  on  the  happiness  c 
these  two,  bidding  them  wait  ?  The 
again,  who  cannot  but  be  disappointed 
at  not  knowing  more  of  Tante  Salh 
who  is  suspected  of  looking  at  Unci 
George,  when  she  should  have  bee 
looking  at  the  river.  Thirty  years  sh 
had  nothing  else  to  do  but  look  at  hin 
but  when  at  last  she  saw  Niagara,  prol 
ably  the  dream-journey  of  many  day: 
she  could  find  nothing  better  to  do  (an 
in  a  picture  too  !)  than  look  at  Unci 
George  !  Fie  upon  you,  Tante  Sail; 
for  your  bewildered  lovingness  —  yo 
couldn’t  take  a  journey  like  that  alon< 
you  couldn’t  take  it  without  Unci 
George  to  look  out  for  you,  so  you  mu: 
needs  go  along  with  a  newly  wed  pai 
and  set  them  the  bad  example  of  mail 
ing  love  publicly  to  your  own  husbanc 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  “  we  are  a  litt 
small  and  black  !  ”  I  am  sure  the  U 
chin  had  a  sweet,  plain  New  Englar 
face,  with  the  England  Mother  Eyes 
it,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  Frar 
was  not  half  good  enough  for  her,  othe 
wise  how  could  he  intimate  to  a  brie 
of  a  few  days  that  she  could  not  keo 
still  ?  Moreover,  he  should  not  ha’ 
squandered  needless  money  on  a  pi 
ture,  although,  if  he  had  not  done  e 
I  would  not  now  be  writing  this,  so  th 
I  have  really  no  right  to  quarrel  wi 
him  for  that.  And  Mary,  too — doul 
less  she  would  have  been  sorely  disa 
pointed  at  not  receiving  the  pictui 
although  it  is  too  esoteric  a  speculati 
in  philosophy  as  to  whether  we  c 
be  disappointed  by  not  receiving  tf 
which  we  never  knew  there  was  a  p< 
sibility  of  obtaining.  No,  on  seco 
thoughts,  we  can  forgive  Frank  for  1 
rashness  in  spending  money  on  an  a: 
brotype — it  has  given  pleasure  to  ' 
many,  and.  anyway,  he  has  stopp 
missing  it  long  ago  ! 
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In  these  days  of  the  ever  present 
amateur,  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  dense 
ignorance  concerning  photographic 
processes  which  used  to  obtain  when 
the  process  was  first  introduced.  The 
ambrotype,  next  to  the  Daguerreotype 
in  beauty,  is  nothing  but  a  weak  nega¬ 
tive,  coated  with  a  black  varnish  viewed 
against  black  velvet.  Of  course,  like  the 
Daguerreotype,  there  is  but  one  result¬ 
ing  from  any  particular  exposure.  As 
the  letter  is  dated  1863,  and  the  process 
mly  came  into  use  three  years  before, 
4  is  cer tain  that  the  wet  plate  collodion 
process  was  used — a  surmise  with  a 
oundation  in  fact,  as  the  letter  says, 
‘The  last  time  he  came  out  he  was  in 
1  &Teat  hurry,  and  told  us  he  could  not 
vaitforus  to  arrange  ourselves,  as  some- 
hing  would  dry  il  we  didn’t  hurry  !  ” 
The  “little  black  thing”  the  photog- 
apher  “  waved  in  the  air  ”  was,  un- 
ioubtediy,  the  cap  of  the  lens,  removed 
vith  a  flourish.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
iered  at  that  the  Urchin  mistook  this 
'ourish  for  the  important  part  of  the 
peration,  as  the  early  photographer 
id  all  he  couid  to  make  his  process 
mysterious,  and  frequently  indulged  in 
yrations  and  gestures  with  his  appa- 
atus,  intended  to  impress  his  sitters, 
me  idea,  of  course,  being  to  increase 
ariosity,  and  so  draw  trade. 

Well,  there  is  nothing  more.  Un- 
>rtunately,  there  remains  no  other 
tter,  no  answrer,  no  corroborative  de¬ 


tail  of  any  kind,  to  show  that  Mary 
liked  the  picture  and  appreciated  the 
letter,  although  she  must  have  received 
both,  to  have  been  able  to  transmit 
them  to  the  Urchin’s  nearest  living 
relative  at  the  time  of  Mary’s  death. 
The  Urchin’s  relative  is  mine  also, 
and  so  she  sent  me  the  fragments  of 
this  forgotten  story  to  do  with  as  I 
would.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no 
living  actors  in  this  little  romance,  un¬ 
less,  perhaps,  the  “  funny  little  man,” 
who  took  the  picture  and  “  waved  the 
black  thing  in  the  air,”  is  still  in  the 
land  of  the  sentient.  If  so,  I  hope  he  is 
the  possessor  of  a  modern  gallery,  with 
all  the  latest  improvements,  and  that 
he  makes  portraits  in  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  charges  a  fabulous  price 
per  dozen  for  them.  But  I  suspect  he, 
too,  is  dead,  and  I  doubt  that  he  ever 
left  his  funny  little  house,  or  that  he 
did  anything  else  the  rest  of  his  life 
than  photographic  portraiture  of  wed¬ 
ding  parties  and  Niagara  Falls. 

But  I  must  pay  a  tribute  to  his  work¬ 
manship.  The  ambrotype  is  forty-one 
years  old,  and  still  clean  and  bright 
The  varnish  is  cracked  in  places,  but 
the  chemical  operations  are  well  and 
thoroughly  done,  as  I  hope  the  copy  I 
have  made  of  it  sufficiently  proves. 
Perhaps  he  realized  how  bad  an  omen 
it  would  be  should  a  wedding  trip  am¬ 
brotype  fade  or  crack  as  long  as  the 
honeymoon  lasted  ! 


“JES’  ME." 


By  G.  K.  Muntz 
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UNDER  this  attractive  title 
Mr.  William  Digby,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  ever- 
popular  Youth’s  Compan¬ 
ion,  suggests  a  number  of 
entirely  feasible  ways  by  which  a  young 
fellow,  or  a  girl,  may  earn  some  ready 
cash.  He  suggests  that  it  is  quite  as 
much  fun  to  make  photographs  that  pay 
as  those  which  only  increase  the  bill  for 
plates  or  films,  and  we  are  sure  many 
of  our  readers  will  find  it  so,  even  if 
they  no  longer  may  be  considered 
strictly  amateurs. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Digby  points  out  that 
the  young  photographer  must  study  his 
field.  His  opportunities  may  be  greater 
in  a  large  city  than  in  the  country,  but 
they  will  be  harder  to  discover  and  open 
to  more  competitors.  The  newspapers, 
weekly  as  well  as  daily,  and  national 
is  well  as  local,  are  good  customers 
or  photographs  which  illustrate  the 
lews  of  the  day;  but  this  work  requires 
?reat  promptness,  both  of  perception 
md  of  execution. 

Then,  too,  in  most  cities  photographs 
places  or  objects  of  historic  interest, 
f  placed  on  view  in  conspicuous  shop 
vindows,  may  find  a  steady  sale.  Such 
>bjects  as  fine  public  buildings,  monu- 
nents,  birthplaces  of  noted  persons, 
nd  occasionally  a  famous  tree.  Scenes 
■f  unusual  beauty  in  public  parks  are 
Iso  in  good  demand,  both  among  resi¬ 
sts  and  among  visitors.  The  public 
braries  and  the  collections  of  histori- 
al  societies  are  good  hunting  grounds 
>r  the  young  city  amateur  photogra- 
her.  If  he  watches  the  newpapers 
losely,  he  will  often  find  notices  of 
iming  anniversaries  or  celebrations, 

>r  which  objects  in  the  libraries  and 


historical  society  collections  will  fur¬ 
nish  good  illustrations,  saleable  in  other 
cities  as  well  as  in  his  own. 

To  the  dweller  in  the  country  town 
or  the  suburban  village,  opportunities 
for  making  money  with  a  camera  are 
more  common  and  easier  to  discover, 
although  perhaps  less  important.  First 
comes  the  reproduction  of  attractive 
local  scenes,  which  have  pleasant  asso¬ 
ciations  for  residents  and  visitors.  The 
‘‘old  home  week”  celebrations  of  the 
New  England  States  offer  peculiarly 
good  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  sort.  One  young  photog¬ 
rapher  cleared  a  pretty  little  sum  by 
printing  his  pictures  on  postal  cards 
which  he  sold  for  three  and  five  cents 
apiece, 

The  reproduction  of  family  portraits 
—old  paintings  or  drawings,  old  photo¬ 
graphs  or  daguerreotypes— is  another 
opening  for  the  wide-awake  youth. 
This  work  requires  good  lenses  and 
skill;  but  it  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
ambitious.  Attractive  photographs  of 
private  houses  will  often  appeal  to  the 
dwellers.  Photographs  of  houses  that 
are  for  sale  or  to  rent  are  often  desired 
by  real  estate  agents.  The  making  of 
pictures  of  school  groups  or  buildings 
is  often  a  source  of  good  profit.  The 
football  and  baseball  and  basketball 
teams,  and  the  officers  of  classes,  are 
always  possible  subjects. 

Some  other  profitable  subjects  sug¬ 
gested  are  pets  and  live  stock,  portraits 
of  prominent  people,  the  new  baby,  and 
places  of  artistic  and  literary  interest. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  subjects 
which  the  enterprising  young  photogra¬ 
pher  will  find  available  for  turning  an 
honest  penny  with  his  camera. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  COPYING. 

BY  PERCY  J.  SLATER. 


TO  produce  a  really  good  copy 
of  a  photograph  or  print 
often  appears  oneof  the  most 
difficult  of  photographic 
operations  with  which  the 
average  worker  is  acquainted,  but  with 
reasonable  care,  and  attention  to  details, 
good  results  may  readily  be  obtained, 
even  by  a  beginner. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  care¬ 
fully  borne  in  mind  that  when  copy¬ 
ing  we  are  not  photographing  an  actual 
solid  object,  but  merely  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  object,  printed  on  paper  or 
other  support.  The  subject  may  per¬ 
haps  be  a  landscape,  but  to  attempt  to 
photograph  the  print  under  the  same 
iconditions,  and  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  actual  landscape,  would  certainly 
mean  failure.  Whilst  the  landscape 
proper  consists  of  various  planes,  the 
print  consists  of  one  plane  only,  the 
(original  planes  of  the  landscape  being 
represented  by  a  series  of  gradations, 
ranging  from  almost  white  paper  to 
olack,  or  other  colored  deposit.  When 
photographing  the  print  we  are  at  the 
3ame  time  photographing  the  surface  of 
he  paper  upon  which  it  is  made,  and  it 
s  through  ignoring  this  fact  that  failures 
sometimes  are  due. 

For  instance,  we  have,  say,  to  copy  a 
)hotograph  printed  upon  a  rough  paper, 
f  we  set  up  the  print  and  camera,  and 
nake  an  exposure  without  taking  any 
special  precautions  as  to  the  lighting, 
ve  shall  be  almost  certain  to  obtain  a 
negative  in  which  the  grain  of  the  paper 
s  very  pronounced.  Although  we 
hould  probably  scarcely  notice  the 
Train  of  the  paper  on  the  ground-glass 
creen  while  focussing,  the  lens  trans¬ 
mits  its  light  and  shade  on  to  the  sensi- 
ive  plate  with  unerring  accuracy. 

As  in  all  special  photographic  work, 


there  are  certain  types  of  cameras  which 
are  more  suitable  for  copying  purposes 
than  others,  and  while  practically  any 
stand  camera  may  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  even  many  hand  cameras,  a 
camera  of  the  square  bellows  pattern  is 
preferable  to  one  fitted  with  tapering 
bellows.  It  should  be  fitted  with  rising, 
falling,  and  cross  fronts,  and  be  rigid 
and  firm,  and  fairly  heavy.  If  a  very 
light,  conical  bellows  form  of  camera  is 
used,  it  should  be  clamped  to  a  heavy 
base-board,  or  weighted  in  one  way  or 
another,  in  order  to  insure  the  utmost 
rigidity.  Double  extension  bellows  are 
necessary  when  a  copy  as  large  as  the 
original  is  required,  unless  one  is  able 
to  shorten  the  focus  of  the  existing 

o 

lens  by  means  of  a  supplementary  lens. 
By  using  such  a  supplementary  lens,  or 
magnifier,  a  camera  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  pull  of  bellows  may  be 
pressed  into  service,  but  I  always  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  a  lens  of  fairly  long  focus 
when  possible. 

The  lenses  should  be  carefully  se¬ 
lected,  and  single  or  other  lenses  likely 
to  produce  distortion  should  on  no 
account  be  employed  for  copying,  es¬ 
pecially  when  straight  lines  appear  on 
the  print.  The  modern  anastigmats 
give  the  finest  results,  and  I  advise  all 
those  who  possess  one  of  these  to  use 
it  in  preference  to  any  other  lens  for 
all  copying  purposes.  A  good  rectilinear, 
by  a  reliable  maker,  will  also  give 
splendid  results,  though  it  may  some¬ 
times  be  necessary  to  stop  down  to  f/n 
or f/i6t  to  secure  marginal  definition. 
Never  use  a  smaller  diaphragm  than 
is  absolutely  necessary — personally  I 
generally  use_/78. 

Whilst  a  specially  constructed  stand 
is  a  great  convenience,  it  is  not  an  ab 
solute  necessity.  A  board  measuring, 
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say,  5  feet  long-  by  18  inches  wide,  will 
be  a  valuable  assistance  to  those  who 
do  not  possess  a  proper  stand.  On  this 
board  the  camera  may  be  moved  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  taking  care  that  the 
focussing  screw  is  just  off  the  board,  or 
the  camera  will  be  tilted.  A  drawing- 
board  may  be  employed  for  holding  the 
print  to  be  copied.  The  print  should  be 
affixed  to  the  board  by  means  of  draw¬ 
ing-pins,  and  as  near  to  the  right  end 
as  possible.  The  left  end  of  the  board 
may  then  be  firmly  sandwiched  between 
six  or  eight  5x7  boxes,  filled  with  waste 
negatives  or  anything  weighty.  The 
drawing-board  will  then  stand  firmly  at 
right  angles  to  the  board  or  table  on 
which  it  is  resting. 

One  is  sometimes  recommended  to 
measure  the  distance  from  the  copy  to  the 
diaphragm  of  the  lens,  and  again,  from 
the  diaphragm  to  the  focussing  screen, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  required  size.  I 
find,  however,  that  racking  the  camera 
to  longer  or  shorter  extension,  and  ad¬ 
justing  the  distance  between  the  camera 
and  the  print  to  be  copied,  is  much 
quicker,  and  a  far  more  certain  method 
of  obtaining  the  desired  size.  To  focus 
the  print,  the  camera  is  racked  out  to 
what  is  judged  to  be  the  correct  exten¬ 
sion.  By  slowly  sliding  the  camera 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  examin¬ 
ing  the  focussing  screen  the  whole  of 
the  time,  the  correct  focus  is  readily 
obtained.  If  the  image  appears  rather 
too  small,  the  camera  is  extended  rather 
further;  if  too  large,  the  focussing 
screen  is  racked  slightly  nearer  to  the 
lens.  In  any  case,  the  final  focussing 
should  always  be  done  by  moving  the 
camera  itself,  and  not  by  manipulating 
rack  and  pinion. 

To  prevent  the  grain  becoming  un- 
duly  prominent  in  the  negative,  the 
lighting  must  receive  very  careful  at¬ 
tention.  A  strong  side  or  top-light 
throws  ony  grain  into  bold  relief,  which 
m  the  negative  appears  very  much  ex¬ 
aggerated.  If  the  work  is  being  done 
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indoors,  the  window  should  be  at  the 
back  of  the  camera,  so  that  the  light 
strikes  the  print  fully  at  right  angles. 
Any  side  light  should  be  cut  off  from 
the  print  by  means  of  pieces  of  card¬ 
board  or  sheets  of  paper.  I  find  that  an 
out-door  light  produces  the  best  resultsi 
being  more  diffused  than  an  ordinary 
indoor  lighting.  To  reflect  and  coun¬ 
teract  the  strong  top-light,  a  piece  of 
white  paper  may  be  laid  on  the  board 
or  table,  close  to  the  drawing-board 
holding  the  print.  A  sheet  of  white 
tissue  paper,  arranged  to  form  a  canopy 
over  the  print,  will  be  found  most  useful 
for  making  the  light  still  more  diffused. 
A  shady  spot,  should,  of  course,  be 
selected  for  the  purpose. 

When  copying  glossy  prints,  or  prints 
under  glass,  reflections  often  cause 
trouble  and  annoyance.  To  avoid  them,; 
see  that  the  brasswork  and  all  bright 
portions  of  the  camera  are  covered  up 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  employ  a  fairly  large  sheet  of  card¬ 
board  or  other  material  with  a  dark, 
dead  surface,  in  which  a  hole  has  been 
cut  for  the  lens  alone  to  protrude. 

For  copying  old  and  faded  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  image  of  which  has  changed 
to  a  pale  yellow  color,  slow,  ordinary 
plates  should  be  employed.  It  is  sur 
prising  what  really  good  results  one  car 
obtain  from  some  of  the  old  faded  prints 
one  is  so  often  asked  to  copy.  The  yel 
low  image,  being  of  a  non-actinic  color 
makes  very  little  impression  on  an  ordi 
nary  plate,  therefore  good  contrast  k 
secured. 

If,  however,  the  paper  itself  shoulc 
have  become  yellow,  or  if  we  are  copy 
ing  an  engraving  on  toned  paper,  it  wil 
be  necessary  to  use  an  isochromatic 
plate,  preferably  with  a  pale  yellov 
screen.  If  an  ordinary  plate  is  em 
ployed,  the  high-lights  will  be  lacking 
in  density.  For  the  copying  of  paint 
ings  and  water-color  drawings,  ortho 
chromatic  plates,  are,  of  course,  abso 
lutely  necessary.  A  fairly  deep-eolorec 
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:reen  is  also  essential,  if  anything  like 
truthful  rendering  of  colors  is  neces- 
ary  or  desirable. 

The  exposure  should  always  be  as 
ccurate  as  possible,  as  upon  this  chiefly 
epends  the  character  of  the  resulting 
egative.  Personally,  I  find  the  use  of 
Watkin’s  meter  of  great  assistance  in 
scertaining  the  required  exposure.  In 
ilculating  the  exposure  when  copying 
qual  size,  one  important  factor  must 
e  taken  into  consideration,  viz.,  that 
le  exposure  with  any  given  stop  must 


be  quadrupled.  When  the  camera  is 
used  at  double  the  normal  extension, 
f/8  really  becomes  //16,  f/n  becomes 
// 22,  and  so  on.  If  in  doubt  as  to  the 
exposure,  it  is  always  better  to  err 
slightly  on  the  side  of  over  rather  than 
under-exposure. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  the  use 
of  backed  plates  for  copying,  as  for  all 
other  work.  The  results  given  by  such 
plates  always  repay  the  little  extra 
trouble  which  their  use  involves. — 
Focus. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  CAMERA. 


AN  interesting  article  on  the 
methods  of  Mr.  Richard 
Speaight,  the  well-known 
k  children’s  photographer, 
has  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Daily  Mail.  The  writer 
comments  on  the  fact  that  children  are 
in  great  demand  as  bridesmaids,  pages, 
stallkeepers  at  bazaars,  flower  and  pro¬ 
gramme  sellers  at  charity  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  hosts  of  other  functions,  and 
as  each  occasion  means  the  wearing  of 
a  new  costume,  sometimes  modern, 
sometimes  historical,  a  visit  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer  generally  follows;  and  thus 
it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  for  the  children  of  fashionable 
parents  to  be  taken  as  many  as 
ten  times  during  the  season,  from 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of 
July. 

However,  in  the  presence  of  stran¬ 
gers,  children  are  apt  to  be  self-con¬ 
scious  or  nervous,  and,  therefore,  in 
order  to  obtain  natural  pictures  the 
photographer  has  perforce  to  make  use 
of  all  sorts  of  wiles  in  order  to  get  a 
snap  at  a  time  when  the  youngster 
is  posed  before  the  camera. 

THE  CAMERA  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

To  get  quite  fine  results,  it  would 
seem  advisable  that  the  little  ones 
should  not  know  they  are  being  taken. 
Mr.  Speaight,  therefore,  has  frequently 
taken  a  child  from  another  room.  This 
is  done  by  placing  the  camera  in  the 
nursery  or  wherever  it  is  wished  to  get 
a  characteristic  picture,  and  then  con¬ 
necting  it  with  a  tube  or  bulb  outside. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  child  forgets  all 
about  the  camera,  and,  then,  when  a 
favorable  opportunity  presents  itself, 
the  photographer,  peeping  through  a 
crack  in  the  door  or  some  specially-made 
“loophole,”  presses  the  bulb,  and  the 
operation  is  over. 


CHILD  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  HOME. 

Time  was  when  it  was  usual  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher  to  be  taken;  to-day,  however,  in 
many  cases,  parents  prefer  to  have  their 
children  taken  at  home,  as  there  it  is 
easier  to  get  a  natural  picture.  On  one 
occasion,  a  lady  well  known  in  society 
wrote  to  Mr.  Speaight  that  she  wished 
him  to  take  a  photograph  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  playing  in  the  garden.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  to  know  that  they  were 
being  photographed,  as  she  particularly 
wished  that  they  should  not  be  taken 
“posing”  or  in  self-conscious  attitudes- 
Accordingly,  the  photographer  went 
down  to  the  country,  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  living,  but  after  several  vis¬ 
its  found  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  take  a  “  snap-shot,”  as  some  one  had 
confided  to  the  children  that  a  “  pho¬ 
tographer  from  London  had  come  down 
to  take  them.”  Ever  afterwards,  there¬ 
fore,  they  were  on  their  guard,  and  took 
the  greatest  delight  in  thwarting  the 
photographer’s  efforts  to  take  them  at 
play.  In  the  end,  however,  the  young¬ 
sters  lost  the  day.  The  juvenile  defeat 
came  about  in  this  way.  In  the  corner 
of  the  garden  there  was  a  huge  sum¬ 
mer  house,  overhung  with  trees,  and 
facing  the  lawn.  One  morning,  after 
breakfast,  the  patient  knight  of  the 
camera  took  up  his  stand  behind  this 
useful  shelter,  and,  hidden  from  view, 
succeeded  in  getting  some  admirable 
photographs.  On  learning  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  had  been  taken,  the  youngest  child, 
a  little  girl  of  six,  tearfully  declared  that 
“  this  was  a  nasty,  mean  way  of  doing 
things,  and  that  instead  of  having  a  doll 
for  her  next  birthday  present,  she  would 
ask;  her  mother  to  have  the  summer 
house  pulled  down.” 

CHILD  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

An  afternoon  at  the  children’s  photo- 
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graphic  studio  is  both  amusing  and  in¬ 
structive.  The  writer  of  the  article, 
anxious  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
art  of  photographing  children,  obtained 
permission  to  conceal  himself  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  studio,  where  he  could 
watch  operations  unobserved.  Soon  a 
little  girl  of  seven,  accompanied  by  her 
mother,  came  in.  “  What  have  ’oo  got 
to ’muse  me  to-day?”  said  the  child. 
“  Last  time  I  came,  we  played  bears.” 
The  photographer  admitted  that  it  was 
so,  and  suggested  a  repetition  of  that 
ingenious  game.  “  Oh,  no,”  replied  the 
young  lady,  imperiously,  “  I’m  too  old 
for  bears  now”  —  dictatorially  —  “find 
something  else.”  Accordingly,  cuckoo 
clocks,  shaggy  monkeys  on  sticks,  and 
talking  dolls,  whose  linguistic  feats 
were  confined  to  “  mamma  ”  and  “  papa,” 
were  brought  forth,  one  by  one,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  “  J’se  seen  those  before,” 
said  the  child,  in  tones  which  plainly 
showed  that,  as  far  as  she  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  matter  was  closed. 

A  “  LIVE  ”  ACCESSORY. 

At  this  moment  a  Great  Dane  dog 
walked  in  dignified  and  stately  man¬ 
ner  into  the  studio,  and,  lazily  wagging 
its  tail,  ambled  up  to  the  child,  and  held 
down  its  head  to  be  patted.  From  that 
moment  all  was  well,  for,  oblivious  of 
the  patiently  waiting  photographer  and 
anxious  mother,  the  child  made  firm 
friends  with  the  new  pet,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  taken  without  any  further 
trouble,  and  without  the  need  for  stiff 
and  unnatural  poses.  Apparently  there 
are  degrees  and  degrees  of  amusing 
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children  in  these  days,  and,  as  the  bla 
critic  scorns  the  old-fashioned  pant 
mime,  so  does  the  twentieth-centui 
child,  experienced  in  the  old-fashiom 
wiles  of  the  photographer,  treat  will 
contempt  such  hackneyed  decoys  ; 
cuckoo  clock  and  monkeys  on  sticks. 

THE  MODERN  CHILD. 

Years  ago  a  visit  to  the  photograph 
was  an  important  event  in  a  child’s  lif 
to-day,  however,  the  fashionable  your 
lady  of  a  whole  ten  years’  experience 
the  trials  and  troubles  of  this  wor 
looks  upon  the  proceeding  as  quite 
commonplace  event.  “  I  shall  be  ph 

tograped  as  a  bridesmaid  to  Lady - 

mentioning  a  well-known  lady’s  nam 
“next  week,”  remarked  one  blase  chi 
of  ten,  as  she  left  the  studio  where  si 
had  just  been  taken  in  the  costume  < 
a  flower  seller  at  a  recent  large  charii 
bazaar,  “and  at  the  end  of  the  moni 
I  am  to  be  taken  in  my  skirt-dancir 
dress.”  It  afterwards  transpired  th 
this  world-weary  child  had  already  bee 
taken  five  times  since  the  beginning  <j 
the  season.  The  patience  which  mothe 
show  when  their  children  are  take 
would  prove  a  veritable  eye  opener 
those  cynics  who  declare  that  the  mo< 
ern  mother  thinks  more  of  the  all-in 
portant  matter — dresses — than  she  do< 
of  her  children.  The  writer  during  h 
afternoon’s  reconnoitering  saw  one  lad 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  subm 
to  having  a  ten-guinea  toque  all  bi 
mutilated  beyond  repair,  because  h( 
little  girl  took  a  fancy  “  to  those  prett 
flowers  in  mother’s  hat.” 


Beauty  is  the  form  under  Jfrhich  the 
intellect  prefers  to  study  the  Ifrorld. 

—Emerson. 
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1  COMBINED  HYDROQUINONE-RODINAL  DEVELOPER. 

BY  ARNOLD  GOLDSMITH. 


IN  addition  to  being-  very  fashion¬ 
able  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  several  other  points  which  go 
in  favor  of  combined  developers. 
Each  developing  agent  has  its 
wn  peculiarity  and  strong  point,  and 
:  one  can  successfully  combine  the 
ood  qualities  of  both,  so  much  the 
>etter.  I  have  at  various  times  used 
he  following  combinations,  all  of  which 
ave  worked  well  :  Pyro-metol,  hydro- 
uinone-metol,  pyro-amidol,  and  eikono- 
en-hydroquinone;  but  it  is  to  another 
nd  a  less  known  combination,  namely, 

HYDROQUINONE  AND  RODINAL, 

o  which  I  desire  to  call  special  atten- 
ion,  as  it  combines  the  wonderful  power 
nd  detail  obtainable  with  rodinal,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  density  given  byhydro- 
[iiinone.  I  have  used  it  for  all  kinds 
•f  work,  and  can  recommend  it  most 
lighly,  more  particularly  for  snap-shot 
nd  portrait  work.  I  have  tried  several 
ormulae,  but  until  I  worked  one  out 
nyself,  I  did  not  know  of  one  to  suit 
very  plate  upon  the  market. 

The  first  developer  of  this  kind  I  ever 
tsed  was  given  me  by  the  editor  of  this 
ournal,  and  for  most  plates  it  is  ex- 
ellent.  The  following  is  the  formula  : 


A. 

Sodium  of  Sulphite .  i  oz. 

Water . 20  oz. 

Citric  acid .  5  gr. 

Potassium  bromide .  1  dr. 

Hydroquinone .  2  dr. 

B. 

Potassium  carbonate .  2  oz. 

Water .  1  >  oz. 

Rodinal .  1  oz. 


For  soft  negatives  (portraits,  etc.), 
ake  equal  parts  of  A,  B,  and  water. 
:ov  brilliant  negatives,  take  equal  parts 
f  A  and  B,  adding  no  water.  For  de- 
ail,  increase  the  quantity  of  B.  For 
ensity,  increase  the  quantity  of  A. 


This,  though  fairly  simple,  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  complicated,  and  so  I  set  to  and 
made 

A  MODIFICATION, 

which  I  give  below.  I  am  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  simple  formulae,  especially  for 
amateurs.  It  gives  good  clean  nega¬ 
tives,  without  the  slightest  stain,  and 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again;  it  is’ 
therefore,  cheap.  I  make  two  solu¬ 
tions,  but  only  one  need  be  used  for 
certain  negatives,  and  the  hydroqui¬ 
none  and  the  rodinal  is  in  one  solution, 


viz. : 

A. 

Hydroquinone .  10  gr. 

Rodinal  (1  in  10  solution).. .  40  drops. 

Soda  sulphite.  ...  .  50  gr. 

Water  to .  9  gr. 

B. 

Potash  carbonate .  30  gr. 

Water  to .  9  dr. 


The  above,  it  will  be  noted,  is  made 
up  to  a  bulk  of  a  trifle  over  one  ounce, 
and  may  be  increased  as  desired.  The 
rodinal  solution  mentioned  in  A  is  made 
by  mixing  one  part  of  the  rodinal,  as 
bought,  with  ten  of  water;  but,  if  de¬ 
sired,  and  it  be  thought  more  con¬ 
venient,  four  drops  of  the  pure  rodinal 
may  be  used  in  the  A  solution  instead 
of  the  forty  drops  of  solution;  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  but  I  di¬ 
lute  it  to  facilitate  measuring. 

For  ordinary  exposures,  which  are 
correct  or  thereabouts,  the  A  solution 
is  used  alone;  but  if  it  is  desired  to 
quicken  the  development,  a  few  drops 
of  B  are  added.  For  very  quick  hand- 
camera  work  and  under-exposure  this 
developer  is  seen  at  its  best,  and  for 
such  exposures  equal  parts  of  A  and  B 
are  taken. 

FIXING. 

Being  a  non-staining  developer,  the 
plates  may  be  fixed  in  the  ordinary  fix- 
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ing-  bath  of  hypo  and  water,  but  I  use 
an  acid  fixing  bath  for  all  plates  and 
after  all  developers.  It  ensures  clear 
negatives,  prevents  frilling  in  hot 
weather,  costs  very  little,  and  has  sev¬ 
eral  other  points  in  its  favor.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  best  formula  : 

o 

Prepare  two  solutions  exactly  accord¬ 


ing  to  directions. 

No.  i. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  8  oz. 

Water  .  0%  pints. 

No.  2. 

Water  .  34  pint. 

Add  gradually  sulphuric 

acid .  i  dr. 

Sulphite  of  sodium  crystals  i  oz. 

Chrome  alum .  %  oz. 


After  the  ingredients  are  dissolved, 
pour  No.  2  solution  into  No.  i.  During 
the  winter  season  one-half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  No.  2  is  sufficient.  When  the 


bath  becomes  weakened  by  constai 
use,  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  on 
Prepare  solutions  No.  i  and  2  in  a< 
vance  (allowing  plenty  of  time  for  tl 
chemicals  to  dissolve)  so  as  to  ha^ 
them  ready  when  wanted.  This  bat 
combines  the  following  advantages  : 
remains  clear  after  frequent  use,  do< 
not  discolor  the  negatives,  forms  r 
precipitate  upon  them,  and  hardens  tl 
gelatine  to  such  a  degree  that  the  neg, 
tives  can  be  washed  in  warm  wate 
provided  they  have  been  left  in  tl 
bath  a  sufficient  time.  The  plate  shoul 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  fi\ 
to  ten  minutes,  after  the  bromide  < 
silver  appears  to  have  been  dissolve 
The  permanency  of  the  negative  ar 
freedom  from  stain,  as  well  as  the  hai 
ening  of  the  film,  depends  upon  this.- 
Photographic  News. 


AFTER  THE  STORM. 


By  J.  R.  Peterson. 
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THE  GUM-SPLODGER. 


I  TELL  you  there  is  only  one  pro¬ 
cess,  and  that  is  gum  !  ”  oracu¬ 
larly  remarked  the  Gum-Splod¬ 
ger,  as  he  laid  down  the  law 
with  determination. 

“  Umph  !  That’s  all  very  fine  ;  for 
tny  part,  I  like  a  nice,  clean,  sharp  pict¬ 
ure,  and  I  like  to  know  what  I  am  look- 
ng  at,”  returned  the  Dabbler. 

“  Well,  you  can  get  anything  you  want 
with  gum  ;  it  is  the  one  and  only  pro¬ 
cess  for  artistic  results - ” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  nonsense.  Gum  is  only 
)f  use  for  broad  effects  !  ”  The  Dabbler 
Dulled  at  his  pipe  fiercely,  snorting  the 
while  in  disgust. 

“  Is  it  ?  I  tell  you  you  can  get  any 
effect  with  gum  ;  I  am  tired  of  reiterat- 
ng  it.  Use  fine  paper,  and  the  picture 
s  full  of  detail  ;  use  rough,  and  you 
ose  it.  I  repeat,  it  is  the  only  process 
or  the  artist.” 

“Yes;  and  how  many  gum  workers 
ire  there  who  turn  out  a  decent  print?” 
he  Exhibitor  put  in  his  spoke,  shifting 
measily  the  while.  He  did  not  seem  to 
promise  conversion,  to  judge  from  his 
mice. 

“  Every  worker  can  turn  out  decent 
>rints  with  a  little  practice.” 

“  Umph  !  You  forget  that  in  order  to 
;et  a  good  print  you  must  have  a  suit- 

ble — a  thin  negative - ” 

“  Then  reduce  your  old  fogged  things 
o  a  proper  degree  of  thinness.” 

“You  are  very  rude  ;  let  me  finish  ! 
'hen,  again,  in  my  opinion  only  about 
ne  in  every  twenty  negatives  is  suit- 
ble  for  gum  treatment,”  continued  the 
Exhibitor. 

“  Yes,  you  have  all  the  old  fallacies  at 
our  finger  ends,  I  see.” 

“  Now,  listen  to  me  !  ”  The  Exhibitor 
nocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and 
nt  upright.  When  he  did  that,  it  meant 
ither  he  was  going  to  be  dreadfully 


severe  or  say  something  very  important. 
The  Gum-Splodger  listened,  and  the 
Dabbler  went  on  smoking  in  silence. 

“  I  think  this  extravagant  extolling 
of  gum  as  the  one  and  only  process  is 
doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  ;  its  enthusi¬ 
asts — as  is  often  the  way  of  enthusiasts 
—  work  their  hobby  to  death  and 
weary  those  who  would  be  earnest 
disciples.” 

“  You  two  are  going  to  quarrel,  as 
usual,  I  can  see  !  ”  growled  the  Dabbler. 

“  Hold  your  tongue  and  listen,  absorb 
the  wisdom  about  to  issue  from  my  lips! 
This  superiority  of  gum  for  anything 

and  everything - ”  The  Exhibitor 

frowned,  paused  to  collect  his  thoughts. 
“  Far  be  it  from  my  wish  to  decry  gum; 
I  am  well  aware  of  its  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  there  is  nothing  to  touch 

it  for  certain  things,  but - I  do  think 

harm  is  done  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
this  way :  Men  who  are  able  to  do  good 
work  in  certain  ways  are  being  turned 
into  messers  in  gum.  What  do  we  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  become  ?  They  are  even 
told  to  ignore  technique  until  they  are 
full-blown  artists  (though  there  is  rea¬ 
son,  mind  you,  in  the  doctrine,  if  you 
look  at  it  the  right  way).  I  have  a 
quarrel  with  that  first.  What  a  world 
of  masters  we  should  produce  on  those 
lines  in  music,  painting,  and  other 
things!  Yet  in  photography,  of  all 
things — a  craft  that  is  built  upon  the 
mechanical,  optical,  and  the  chemical — 
oh,  I  have  no  patience  !  ” 

“  And  therein  lies  much  of  the 
trouble  ;  you  are  the  type  of  your  in¬ 
tolerant  set,  and  you  are  all  much  alike. 
No  patience  !  That  is  the  wisest  and 
truest  thing  you  have  said  so  far.” 

“  Well,  now,  about  this  gum.  I  tell 
you  I  think  much  harm  is  being  done, 
and  it  is  very  sad.” 

“  Go  on,  you  always  have  something 
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that  is  excessively  illuminating  to  im¬ 
part.”  The  paster  of  sticky  pigments 
was  goaded  a  little  ;  he  sneered. 

“  You  forget,  you  mad  Gummer,  it  is 
only  about  one  in  a  hundred  workers 
who  can  hope  (often  by  a  fluke)  to  turn 
out  a  good  thing  in  gum.  I  know  men, 
earnest  and  good  workers,  clever  and 
artistic,  who  used  to  do  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  things  in  carbon  and  platinotype  ; 
they  have  become  bitten  with  this 
beastly  gum  fever,  and  are  simply 
rabid.  Now,  instead  of  producing  fine 
things  in  carbon  and  platinotype,  they 


turn  out  hideous  smudges  in  gum.  1 
has  spoilt  many  clever  workers.” 

“  Nonsense  !  You  make  yourse’ 
ridiculous  !  ” 

“Now  they  are  Gum-Splodgers,  an 
their  prints — well  !  you  never  have 
failure  in  gum  ;  no  matter  how  bad  th 
the  thing  is,  it  is  a  ‘sketch  !  ’  So  Ion 
as  it  is  gum - ” 

The  Exhibitor  stopped  suddenly,  fc 
the  Dabbler  was  snoring  and  the  Gun 
Splodger  was  searching  with  uneas 
eyes  for  a  suitable  weapon. — Stinger  i 
British  Journal. 


“BATTLE  LAWN,”  CONCORD,  MASS. 

(■ Honorable  Mention ,  August  Competition.) 


By  Howard  C.  Tiavis. 
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PRACTICAL  POINTS  FOR  NOVICES. 


OILED  WATER,  when  cold, 
is  nearly  as  good  as  distilled 
water. 

*  *  * 

Weak  sulphurous  acid  will 
remove  stains  caused  by  amidol  de¬ 
velopers. 

*  *  * 

Sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer 
preserves  it,  and  prevents  the  film  from 
staining. 

*  *  * 

An  even  temperature  of  about  70  de¬ 
grees  is  most  suitable  for  chemicals  and 
dark-room. 

*  *  * 

All  chemicals  will  act  with  consider¬ 
able  more  vigor  when  warm  than  when 
cold. 

*  *  * 

Gelatino-chloride  prints  always  dry 
a  shade  darker  in  tone  than  they  appear 
when  wet. 

*  *  * 

The  face  or  film  side  of  bromide 
paper  can  always  be  distinguished  by 
its  curling  inwards. 

*  *  * 

Ruby  glass  chimneys  are  said  to  be 
unsafe  when  they  have  been  in  use  a 
considerable  time. 

*  *  * 

Amidol  does  not  keep  well  in  solu¬ 
tion;  eikonogen  only  a  short  time;  hy- 
droquinone  and  metol  keep  well. 

*  *  * 

A  plate  dried  in  a  warm  atmosphere 
will  become  more  intense  than  when 
dried  in  a  cool  or  draughty  place. 

*  *  * 

Glycin  is  a  very  suitable  developer 
when  hard  results  are  wanted;  black 
and  white  work,  copying  engravings,  etc. 

$  %  $ 

Greenish  tones  on  bromide  paper  are 
caused  by  under-exposure,  and  by  the  use 
of  too  much  bromide  in  the  developer. 


Hypo  can  be  quickly  dissolved  1 
tying  the  desired  quantity  in  a  piece 
muslin  and  suspending  it  half-way  dor 
in  a  jug  of  water. 

*  %  * 

Double  tones  on  print-out  paper  a 
caused  either  by  the  use  of  too  much  si 
phocyanide,  too  little  gold,  or  a  pj 
ti ally  exhaused  bath. 

*  *  * 

Rocking  the  dish  vigorously  gem 
ally  gives  plucky  dense  negatives; 
the  other  hand,  if  the  dish  be  rock 
slowly  a  thin  negative,  but  full  of  c 
tail,  is  the  result. 

*  *  * 

When  exposing  with  a  cap,  take  it 
with  an  upward  movement  and  hold 
above  the  lens;  it  will  then  act  as  a  si 
shade,  and  prevent  too  much  top-lig 
entering  the  lens, 

❖  *  * 

Piatinum  prints  can  be  told  from  b 
mide  by  placing  them  in  a  solution 

mercuric  bichloride.  If  the  prints  d 
appear  they  are  bromides,  but  if  tb 

remain  unaltered,  platinum. 

*  *  * 

Sulphite  of  soda  can  be  used  in  t 
place  of  hypo  for  fixing,  the  strength 
which  should  be  four  ounces  to  a  p 
of  water.  It  is,  however,  much  slov 
and  more  expensive  than  hypo. 

*  *  * 

Metol  is  an  excellent  developer 
lantern  slides  and  transparencies,  1 
the  development  must  be  prolong 
until  the  whites  of  the  plate  begin 
discolor,  or  the  slide  will  lack  densi 

*  *  * 

When  pouring  from  a  bottle,  alw; 
hold  the  label  upwards  and  grasp 
bottle  from  above,  not  sideways.  St 
drops  will  then  run  down  the  sa 
track,  thus  preventing  the  hands 
label  becoming  stained. 
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Hard  negatives  should  be  printed  in 
sunlight,  as  a  bright  light  reduces  the 
contrast.  W eak  negatives  can  be  printed 
in  sunlight  if  under  green  glass,  or  two 
or  three  thicknesses  of  tissue  paper,  but 
otherwise  in  the  shade. 

%  *  * 

If  you  wish  for  clear  brilliant  nega¬ 
tives,  keep  the  dish  covered  as  much  as 
possible  during  development,  for  even 
red  light  acts  upon  the  plate  in  time, 
and,  of  course,  from  this  point  of  view, 
development  should  be  performed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

*  *  * 

Foggy  negatives  are  caused  by  over¬ 
exposure,  stray  white  light  gaining  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  sensitive  plate;  too  much 
light  during  development,  old  devel¬ 
oper;  presence  of  hypo  in  the  developer; 
developer  too  warm,  or  too  much  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda  or  potassium  without  bro¬ 
mide. 

*  *  % 

The  softness  of  gelatine  prints  is  often 
a  source  of  trouble  to  the  worker.  They 
can  be  made  waterproof  and  as  “hard 
as  a  brick  ”  by  immersing,  after  toning 


and  fixing,  and  a  thorough  washing  in 
the  following  solution  :  Powdered  alum, 
2/4  oz.;  tannic  acid,  1  drs.;  water,  20 
oz.  Leave  in  this  bath  for  ten  minutes, 
which  can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
till  exhausted. 

*  %  % 

Rapid  plates  are  better  than  slow 
ones  for  photographing  waterfalls,  be¬ 
cause,  as  a  rule,  waterfalls  have  dark 
banks,  so  that  there  is  extreme  contrast, 
and  rapid  plates  would  minimize  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  obtain  sharpness 
in  the  falling  water  and  detail  in  the 
dark  banks,  one  wants,  in  the  first  case, 
a  short  exposure,  and  in  the  latter  a 
long  one,  so  that  if  all  is  to  be  obtained 
on  one  plate,  something,  and  generally 
a  little  of  both,  has  to  be  sacrificed.  By 
far  the  best  plan  is  to  use  two  plates, 
one  for  the  falling  water,  and  the  other 
for  the  banks;  and  if  care  is  used  so 
that  the  camera  is  not  shifted  between 
the  exposures,  it  is  very  easy  to  print 
from  the  two  negatives,  masking  out 
the  banks  in  the  water  negative  and  the 
water  in  the  banks  negative. — Photo¬ 
graphic  News. 


LEEDS  BRIDGE. 


J.  T.  Dye. 
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By  Carl  Rau 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


A  well-to  do  citizen  of  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  Mr.  H.  Russell  Perkins, 
makes  the  statement  that  his  father,  the 
late  Dr.  Henry  C.  Perkins,  was  the  first 
man  in  America  to  make  pictures  on  sen¬ 
sitized  plates,  and  that  he  made  them  in 
1838,  a  year  before  Daguerre  announced 
his  processes  in  Paris.  Daguerre  and 
Niepsce  were  working  together  on 
their  processes  much  earlier  than  that, 
of  course,  and  other  scientists  were  mak¬ 
ing  their  investigations  along  similar 
lines.  It  was  not  difficult  for  any  of  them 
;to  get  photographic  impressions  011  their 
various  sensitive  surfaces  ;  but  the 
:rouble  was  to  make  them  “stay  put.” 
Mow  it  is  right  here  that  Dr.  Perkins’ 
claim  for  distinction  rests,  as  his  son 
states  he  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
ixing  properties  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  and  used  it  on  silver-coated  plates 
nore  than  a  year  before  Daguerre  an¬ 
nounced  his  discovery  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Science. 

In  those  days  it  required  an  exposure 
'f  half  an  hour  to  make  a  picture  of 
his  sort,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  who  is  67 
ears  old,  says  that  one  of  his  earliest 
memories  is  that  of  trying  to  sit  still  for 
hat  period  of  time  while  his  father  was 
tying  to  get  a  picture  of  him.  Dr. 
'erkins  made  his  camera  obscura  from 
tea  box,  and  ground  the  lens  himself. 
Ie  must  have  been  in  many  respects 
remarkable  man,  for  the  elder  Agassiz 
sed  to  say  that  he  never  met  him  with- 
ut  learning  something  new.  Attend- 
ig  to  a  large  practice  in  medicine,  he 
■ill  found  time  to  keep  abreast  with 
cveral  branches  of  science.  His  re¬ 


searches  were  always  along  the  lines  of 
the  newest  discoveries.  As  he  grew 
older  his  mind  did  not  close  up  to  new 
ideas. 

<£^1 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
Dr.  Perkins  was  one  of  his  last.  At  the 
age  of  60  he  mastered  the  German 
language  and  translated  into  English  a 
famous  German  treatise  on  the  germ 
theory.  His  ability  was  recognized 
throughout  the  commonwealth,  and  he 
was  for  a  time  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Perkins 
was  also  something  of  an  astronomer. 
He  carefully  avoided  the  chimeras  of 
the  science  of  his  time.  He  did  not 
search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone  ;  but 
whatever  was  unusual,  whatever  was 
new,  whatever  progress  was  made  in  the 
world  of  science,  engaged  his  attention. 


Rereading  Emerson’s  suggestive  es¬ 
say  on  Art,  the  other  day,  we  could  not 
help  thinking  what  an  unfortunate  mis¬ 
take  the  various  schools  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  even  of  photography  (not 
to  say  cliques)  make  in  segregating 
themselves  as  they  do,  and  thus  deny 
to  themselves,  and  to  each  other,  the 
advantages  which  would  arise  to  all 
from  a  helpful  mutual  intercourse  and 
a  friendly  co-operation.  We  wished 
that  the  narrow-minded  and  exclusive 
artist,  of  whatever  school,  and  especially 
in  photography,  might  realize  the  truth 
of  the  essayist’s  characterization  of  this 
great  artist,  and  apply  its  principles  to 
himself  and  to  his  own  work.  “The 
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Artist,”  he  says,  “  who  is  to  produce  a 
work  which  is  to  be  admired,  not  by  his 
friends  or  his  townspeople  or  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  by  all  men.  and  which 
is  to  be  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  in 
proportion  to  its  culture,  must  disindi- 
viducilize  himself \  and  be  a  man  of  no 
party ,  and  no  manner ,  and  no  age ,  but 
one  through  whom  the  soul  of  all  men 
circulates,  as  the  common  air  through 
his  lungs.”  The  italics  are  of  course 
our  own.  It  is  because  we  realize  the 
force  of  this  truth,  as  applied  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  that  we  deprecate  the  endless 
arguments  and  personalties  indulged  in 
by  the  antagonistic  schools  of  photo¬ 
graphic  workers.  As  stated  in  an  earlier 
editorial  we  shall  in  future  take  no  sides 
in  such  disputes,  but  shall  do  all  we  can 
to  minimize  them,  and  to  bring  all  parties 
into  a  harmonious  working  co-operation. 


In  another  essay  on  this  same  subject 
Emerson  gives  the  following  definition 
of  the  fine  arts,  which  throws  a  sugges¬ 
tive  light  on  the  arguments  of  the  two 
principal  schools  of  photography,  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  “  Thus  in  the  fine 
arts,”  he  writes,  “  not  imitation,  but 
creation  is  the  aim.  In  landscapes,  the 
painter  should  give  a  suggestion  of  a 
fairer  creation  than  we  know.  The  de¬ 
tails.  the  prose  of  nature,  he  should  omit, 
and  give  us  only  the  spirit  and  splendor. 
He  should  know  that  the  landscape 
has  beauty  for  his  eye,  because  it  ex¬ 
presses  a  thought  which  is  to  him  good; 
and  this,  because  the  same  power  which 
sees  through  his  eyes  is  seen  in  that 
spectacle  ;  and  he  will  come  to  value 
the  expression  of  nature  and  not  nature, 
itself,  and  so  exalt  in  his  copy  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  please  him.  He  will  give 
the  gloom  of  gloom,  and  the  sunshine 
of  sunshine.  In  a  portrait,  he  must 
inscribe  the  character,  and  not  the  fea¬ 
tures,  and  must  esteem  the  man  who 
sits  to  him  as  himself  only  an  imperfect 


[Seitembei 

picture  or  likeness  of  the  aspiring  origi 
nal  within.” 

And  later  in  the  same  essay  he  saystha 
“  pictures  must  not  be  too  picturesque 
Nothing  astonishes  men  so  much  a 
common-sense  and  plain  dealing.  A1 
great  actions  have  been  simple,  and  al 
great  pictures  are.” 


Most  of  you  have  by  this  time  re 
turned  from  yonr  summer  vacation  an 
are  spending  anxious  moments  in  th 
dark  room  and  bending  solicitously  ove 
printing  frames  in  the  endeavor  to  forr 
an  estimate  of  your  summer’s  worl 
Let  us  hope  that  you  have  secured  muc 
to  reward  you  for  your  long  and  of  1 
times  wearisome  tramps  in  search  of  th, 
picturesque.  Let  us  also  hope  that  yc, 
have  profited  by  your  failures  in  prr 
vious  summers,  and  that  last  winter  t 
the  evening  lamp  you  put  in  son 
good  solid  hours  studying  how  to  in 
prove  your  work  from  every  stan< 
point. 

An  accidental  picture  or  two  will  n 
make  you  a  pictorialist;  there  is  no  roy; 
road  to  fame,  photographic  or  othe 
wise,  and  success  is  only  achieve 
through  earnest,  careful  thought  ai 
study.  There  are  many  artists  skill* 
in  technique  with  brush  or  pencil  atj 
possessing  a  thorough  knowledge 
composition  who  attempt  photograp! 
with  but  very  indifferent  results.  If  y< 
belong  to  this  class  study  thetechniq 
of  photography,  and  realize  that  y< 
will  have  to  pay  as  much  attention  1 
the  chemical  and  purely  technical  e:^ 
of  photography  to  obtain  first  class  f- 
sults  as  you  did  to  the  technique 
drawing  and  the  application  of  pigme: 
when  you  were  studying  painting. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  w;l 
versed  in  the  technical  side  of  pho  - 
graphy  and  salon  juries  turn  you  dov , 
find  out  the  “  why”  of  it  ;  devote  yoi- 
self  to  the  study  of  composition  al 
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irn  to  analyze  the  work  of  the  mas¬ 
ts  and  your  own  as  well. 

Then  if  it  be  in  you,  success  wrill 
me  to  you,  and  then  only. 

We  have  received  the  announcement 
a  new  quarterly  publication  to  be 
lied  Salon  Work ,  a  rival  of  the  mag- 
ficent  and  always  beautiful  Camera 
rork  published  by  Alfred  Stieglitz. 

To  quote  from  the  prospectus  :  “  In 

is  form  appropriate  setting  will  be 
ven  in  a  style  and  in  a  scale  never  he¬ 
re  attempted,  to  the  very  choicest  se¬ 
ctions  from  the  works  of  the  world’s 
•eatest  pictorialists.” 

Strikes  us  that  the  projectors  have  a 
'etty  large  contract  in  surpassing  or 
ren  equalling  Camera  Work ,  and  we 
vait  the  appearance  of  the  initial  num- 
;r  with  interest. 

At  all  events  it  indicates  a  healthy 
terest  in  artistic  photography. and  we 
eleome  the  new  comer  as  a  stimulant 
r  us  all. 


Owing  to  the  small  number  of  entries 
ceived  for  the  September  competition, 
ie  undoubtedly  to  vacation  time,  we 
ive  concluded  to  consolidate  this 
jOnth’s  competition  with  the  one  for 
e  October  issue.  We  feel  assured  that 
f  that  time  you  will  have  found  time 
make  and  send  us  prints  from  some 
the  good  negatives  you  have  made 
is  summer,  and  that  the  October  com- 
jtition  will  lead  them  all,  both  as  to 
iality  and  quantity. 

,We  show  on  another  page  of  this 
>ue  “Battle  Lawn,”  by  Howard  C. 
'avis,  which  received  honorable  men¬ 


tion  in  the  August  competition  and 
which  was  inadvertently  crowded  out 
by  other  matter. 

Prints  entered  for  the  September 
competition  will  be  included  with  the 
October  entries. 


Please  excuse  us  for  talking  about 
ourselves,  but  we  are  indeed  most 
anxious  to  give  you  a  good  deal  more 
than  your  money’s  worth  in  every  issue 
of  The  Photographic  Times  ;  it  is  so 
easy  to  get  in  a  rut,  and  sometimes  it 
takes  a  pretty  good  jolt  to  get  out  of  it. 
We  spend  a  good  many  hours  every  day 
and  every  week  in  endeavoring  to  at 
least  get  in  sight  of  our  ideal  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  publication.  We  haven’t  got 
hardly  in  sight  yet,  but  we  are  some  day 
really  going  to  arrive,  and  to  bring  that 
happy  day  as  soon  as  possible  we  ask 
your  cooperation. 

We  receive  a  good  many  kind  letters 
telling  us  how  much  better  The  Times 
is  getting — we  like  to  receive  this  kind 
very  much — but — just  for  a  change — 
won’t  you  please  let  us  know  what  you 
don’t  like  about  the  publication — just 
wherein  we  fall  short  of  your  ideals — 
put  it  to  us  good  and  straight. 

Are  we  giving  you  too  much  of  one 
thing  and  too  little  of  another  ?  In  fact 
we  are  inviting  a  roast  if  you  feel  we 
deserve  it. 

If  you  don’t  feel  that  we  should  be 
roasted — send  us  suggestions  as  to  what 
you  would  like  to  see  in  its  pages. 

To  make  it  worth  while  we  will  pay 
$5.00  for  what  we  consider  the  most 
helpful  letter  we  receive  before  Novem¬ 
ber  15  th. 
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A  NOTE  ON  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  S.  W.  DALHAM. 


IT  is  the  little  things — the  attention 
to  minute  details  which  tend  to 
comfortable  working,  and  success 
in  photographic  matters,  and 
when  we  discover  an  easy  means 
of  accomplishing  an  awkward  little  bit 
of  manipulation,  it  is  as  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  dictum  of  the  famous  Captain 
Cuttle — “When  found  make  a  note  on.” 

The  particular  note  which  appears  last 
on  the  tablet  of  our  memory  refers  to  a 
dodge  for  mounting  photographs  so  that 
they  shall  appear  on  a  definite  place 
upon  the  mount,  and  also  be  perpendic¬ 
ular  with  its  edges.  Once  upon  a  time 
we  should  have  written,  “  The  middle 
of  the  mount,”  for  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  engraver, 
and  to  place  the  picture  in  the  centre  of 
the  space  upon  which  it  rested,  or,  in 
some  cases,  perhaps  a  trifle  above  the 
centre.  But  “  other  times,  other  man¬ 
ners  ” — in  the  present  day,  as  far  as  one 
can  judge  by  examples  which  have  been 
thought  good  enough  to  hang  up  for 
public  exhibition,  there  seems  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  glorify  the  mount  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  picture,  and  instances  are 
not  wanting  in  which  a  quarter-plate 
eccentricicy  is  mounted  in  the  corner  of 
a  vast  expanse  of  dark  cardboard.  One 
is  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, 
“  Oh,  monstrous  !  But  one  half-penny¬ 
worth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal 
of  sack.”  Only  one  can  understand  the 
temptation  of  a  bibulous  person  to  spend 
more  of  his  substance  on  good  wine 
than  he  does  upon  the  staff  of  life,  while 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  condition  of 
mind  which  exhibits  a  broad  area  of 
cardboard  as  a  work  of  art. 

But  as  these  things  do  happen,  we  may 
suppose  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
them,  and  our  only  regret  is  that  in 
many  cases  the  cardboard,  being  the 


most  interesting  portion  of  the  exhibi 
should  be  burdened  with  any  phot 
graph  at  all.  Of  course,  the  exhibi  to 
think  otherwise,  and,  as  we  bear  thei 
no  malice,  we  will  invite  their  attentio 
with  that  of  others,  to  the  little  wrink 
in  mounting  pictures  which  is  the  pre 
ent  excuse  for  taking  pen  in  hand. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  dark  mount  which  w 
have  in  view,  for  no  one  nowadays  uses 
light  one.  It  must  be  dark  brown,  c 
dark  green,  or  dark  neutral  tint,  withoi 
any  distinctive  color.  It  would  be  eas 
enough  to  get  our  picture  in  the  centi 
of  it  if  we  could  mark  it  with  penc 
or  chalk,  but  such  marks  are  prone  t 
permanence,  and  one  hesitates  to  vei 
ture  upon  them.  The  temporary  guid 
which  we  suggest  is  made  with  remo\ 
able  pieces  of  sewing  cotton,  and  th 
procedure  is  the  simplest  thing  in  th 


world.  Let  us  cite  a  case,  as  th 
lawyers  say. 

We  have  a  io  by  8  print,  or  enlarge 
ment,  and  we  have  elected  to  mount  i 


on  a  dark  brown  card  which  measure: 
18  by  14  inches,  and,  further,  we  hav< 
decided  that  it  shall  occupy  the  centr< 
of  the  card.  We  take  two  pieces  0 
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sewing  cotton  and  tie  one  piece  across 
the  mount  lengthwise,  and  the  other 
piece  crosswise,  and  when  this  is  done 
we  must  by  the  help  of  a  foot  rule, 
make  them  occupy  definite  positions  on 
the  mount.  Take  the  longer  one  first. 
As  our  print  is  8  in.  broad,  and  the 
mount  is  14  in.,  there  is  clearly  6  in.  to 
spare,  which  will  allow  a  margin  of  3  in. 
on  each  side.  Our  cotton  thread  must 
therefore  be  placed  at  3  in.  from  the 
edge  of  the  mount,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  place  where  one  edge  of  the  picture 
should  rest.  We  can  now  adjust  the 
other  thread,  which  is  tied  across  the 
smaller  diameter  of  the  card.  Here  the 
difference  between  the  size  of  the  print 


and  the  mount  is  8  in.,  and  we  must 
therefore  fix  our  cotton  at  4  in.  from  the 
edge  of  the  mount.  Take  care  that 
both  threads  are  strictly  parallel  with 
the  nearest  edge  of  the  card  ;  you  can 
then  cover  the  back  of  your  print  with 
adhesive,  and  drop  it  in  its  place  on  the 
mount  without  the  smallest  difficulty. 
Cut  away  the  cottons  directly  this  is 
done,  and  smooth  the  print  down  in  the 
usual  way.  It  will  be  seen  that  any 
eccentricity  in  the  way  of  mounting 
can  be  carried  out  by  this  method,  and 
so  we  commend  it  to  all  workers— sane 
or  otherwise.  In  the  annexed  diagram 
the  dotted  lines  indicate  the  guiding 
threads. — Photographic  News. 


JOHN  CARBUTT. 


T  OHN  CARBUTT,  the  pioneer 
'  manufacturer  of  dry  plates  in 
f  this  country,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
J  on  July  26th  last.  Mr.  Carbutt 
vas  born  in  Sheffield,  England,  in  1832. 

In  1853  he  came  to  America,  and 
ihortly  after  commenced  his  career  as 
1  photographer  and  manufacturer  of 
>hotographic  products.  American  pho- 
ographers  have  much  to  thank  John 
Carbutt  for  in  the  perfecting  of  the  lan- 
ern  plate  and  in  the  introduction  of 
'rtho-chromatic  plates. 


Mr.  Carbutt  was  the  first  President  of 
the  Photographers’  Association  of  Am¬ 
erica,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographic  Society,  the 
Franklin  Institute,  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  Manufacturers’  Club,  and  the 
Society  of  St.  George. 

John  Carbutt  was  a  broad  guage 
American  citizen,  sturdy  and  honest, 
and  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  making 
and  retaining  friends,  all  of  whom  will 
mourn  his  death  just  at  the  time  when 
his  earthly  prospects  seemed  so  full  of 
promise. 


BY  THE  WAYSIDE 


By  Walter  Zimmerman 


Notes,  News  and  Extracts 


Postponement  of  Southern  Tri-State 
hotographic  Association  Convention  that 
as  to  be  held  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  12- 
1Q05,  is  hereby  announced  until  March, 
)o6  (exact  dates  later)  owing  to  the  stringent 
.larantine  regulations  now  enforced.  Because 
the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  New 
rleans,  La.,  it  was  decided  to  postone  until  a 
ore  favorable  time  for  all  our  Northern  and 
"estern  friends  especially,  as  you  will  find 
lr  Southern  climate  particularly  delightful 
)out  this  time  of  year,  and  just  before  the 
aster  and  Spring  rush  begins. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  prize 
lold  Medal)  offered  for  the  best  8  x  10  (one) 
>rtrait  by  any  one  not  a  member  of  this  As- 
'ciation. 

Also  to  state  that  special  arrangements  have 
■en  made  to  admit  members  from  Florida  and 
auisiana.  Those  of  Louisiana  desiring  mem- 
;rship  will  please  write  Mr.  Roses,  at  New 
rleans,  and  of  Florida,  write  to  me  direct. 

Fraternally  yours, 

M.  Ed.  Wilson, 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Sec.  Sou.  T7'i-State  Photo  Ass’n, 


A  Toning  Tip.— It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact 
at  the  first  few  prints  that  are  placed  in  a 
?sh  toning  bath  tone  very  rapidly,  in  fact, 
0  rapidly  at  times.  Those  that  are  placed  in 
"er  on  tone  very  slowly.  To  overcome  this 
fficulty,  we  are  taught  to  place  as  many 
ints  as  possible  in  the  bath  at  the  same  time, 
it  this  will  necessitate  constant  motion  of  the 
ints,  or  uneven  toning  can  but  be  the  result, 
is  a  good  plan  to  use  two  dishes,  each  con¬ 
ning  a  fair  quantity  of  the  solution.  The 
ints  are  all  placed  in  one  dish.  Then,  one  by 
e,  they  are  transferred  to  the  second.  When 
have  been  placed  in  this  latter  dish,  they  are 
t  back  in  the  former  one.  This  is  repeated 
til  toning  is  completed.  In  this  way  each 
nt  gets  a  fair  share  of  attention, 


ro  Back  Plates. — Take  two  pieces  of  card, 
'h,  roughly,  twice  the  size  of  the  plate  to  be 
-ked.  In  one  cut  out  an  opening  the  size  of 
)  plate.  Lay  the  plate,  film  side  down,  on 


the  other  board,  then  fit  the  frame  over  it  and 
apply  the  backing  mixture  with  a  cheap  hog- 
hair  brush.  When  finished,  lift  up  the  frame, 
and  the  edges  of  the  plate  and  the  board  itself 
are  quite  clean  to  handle.  A  good  backing  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  made  cheaply  with  powdered  cara 
mel,  1  oz  ;  amm.  chloride,  16  grs. •  dextrine, 
oz.  Work  into  a  stiff  paste  by  adding  sufficient 
of  methylated  spirits  oz.)  and  water  oz.). 
The  plates  should  be  ready  for  repacking  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 


A  Word  about  Scales. — Amongst  the  many 
variety  of  scales  that  are  upon  the  photographic 
market  some  are  intended  to  be  held  up  by  the 
hand,  and  are  thus  made  without  any  vertical 
support.  Their  inconveniences  are  obvious  to 
everyone,  for  one  hand  only  is  left  free  to  man¬ 
ipulate  the  weights  and  to  attend  to  the  chemi¬ 
cals.  Those  who  possess  such  a  pair  of  scales 
are  advised  to  procure  a  box  large  enough  for 
them  to  freely  hang  in,  and  in  which  they 
might  be  kept  when  not  in  use.  The  box  is 
stood  on  one  of  its  sides,  and  in  the  opposite 
side  a  small  hook  is  fixed,  on  to  which  the 
scales  may  be  hung.  The  pans  must  swing 
clear  of  the  edges  of  the  box.  This  plan  will 
not  only  do  away  with  the  discomfort  of  the 
old  way,  but  will  be  productive  of  more  accur¬ 
ate  weighings. 


Green-Toned  Bromides. — Bleach  the  print 
in  five  per  cent,  potassium  ferricyanide  until 
white,  and  wash  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  im¬ 
merse  the  print  in  a  solution  of  the  following 
composition. 

Ferric  chloride .  12  grammes 

Vanadium  chloride .  10  grammes 

Ammonium  chloride  .  25  grammes 

Hydrochloric  acid .  25  c.cm. 

Water . 2,500  c.cm. 

Dissolve  the  vanadium  chloride  in  a  little  hot 
water  to  which  the  acid  has  been  added,  then 
the  other  salts,  and  then  add  the  remainder  of 
the  water. 

A  Plate  Covering. — How  often  do  we  find, 
after  the  dark  room  door  has  been  bolted,  and 
the  plates  slipped  into  the  developer,  that  some 
very  necessary,  but  perhaps  apparently  Hiding, 
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article  has  been  left  outside?  Two  methods 


usually  present  themselves:  either  to  open  the 
door  and  risk  spoiling  the  plates,  or  to  do  with¬ 
out  the  article.  There  is  another  way:  have  a 
large  box  at  hand,  into  which  the  dishes  may 
be  slipped,  the  lid  closed,  and  the  door  opened 
without  risk.  By  way  of  precaution,  the  holes 
and  corners  of  the  box  might  be  filled  up  with 
putty,  and  the  inside  covered  with  a  coat  of 
dead  black.  All  fear  of  fogging  may  be  set 
aside  if  a  piece  of  cloth,  about  an  inch  wide,  be 
nailed  round  the  edge  of  the  lid,  so  that  it 
hangs  down  the  sides  of  the  box. 

Toning  Lantern  Slides.— A  method  of  ton¬ 
ing  lantern  slides  with  gold  was  described  by 
M.  Le  May  in  the  “Bulletin  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society”  recently.  The  slide, 
after  fixing  and  washing,  is  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  twenty-five  grains  of  potassium 
bichromate  and  fifteen  minims  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  ounce  of  water  until  it  is  thoroughly 
bleached.  It  is  then  washed  and  exposed  to 
daylight  until  the  image  darkens,  after  which 
it  is  toned  in 

Gold  chloride .  i  grain 

Sodium  acetate .  12  grains 

Water . 1  ounce 


Edinol  with  Hydrokinone. — While  mix¬ 
tures  of  different  developing  agents  will  not 
give  any  better  negatives  than  solutions  in 
which  one  only  is  employed,  there  are  reasons 
which  give  some  mixtures  advantages  in  the 
direction  of  speed  and  convenience.  Metol 
hydrokinone  is  a  case  in  point.  Another  com¬ 
bination  which  has  been  recommended  lately 
by  the  editor  of  the  American  Amateur  Pho¬ 
tographer  is  edinol  and  hydrokinone.  Writ¬ 
ing  of  this  developer,  he  says  the  following 
formula  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  may 
be  used  for  all  kinds  of  development,  or  for  the 
production  of  all  kinds  of  results  : 


Water .  ...  10  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous) .  2  ounces 

Acetone  sulphite .  1  ounce 

Edinol . 200  grains 

Hydrokinone .  100  grains 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.) .  3  ounces 


The  articles  should  be  added  to  the  water  in 
the  order  given,  each  being  dissolved  before  the 
other  is  added;  and  the  stock  solution  so  made 
will  keep  for  months  if  well  corked.  For  nor¬ 
mal  development  one  part  diluted  with  nine 
parts  of  water  will  be  found  suitable,  although 
we  like  to  work  slowly,  he  observes,  and  more 
generally  use  it  one  to  fifteen. 


Improving  Platinotype  Prints. — It  is  not 

every  platinum  printer  who  knows  that  he  can 


get  much  more  brilliant  prints  from  thin  nega 
tives  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  by  th 
addition  to  the  developer  of  a  trace  of  ammc 
nium  bichromate.  Potassium  bichromate  ha 
been  suggested  for  the  same  purpose,  but  th 
ammonium  salt  is  preferable.  Two  hundre 
and  forty  grains  of  ammonium  bichromate  ma 
be  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  this 
which  is  approximately  a  five  per  cent,  soli 
tion,  used  to  add  to  the  ordinary  oxalate  batl 
The  prints  must  be  made  fairly  dark,  much  to 
dark  in  fact  if  the  negative  is  very  thin,  an 
then  should  be  developed  in  a  saturated  soli 
tion  of  oxalate  to  each  ounce  of  which  froi 
two  to  sixty  minims  of  the  bichromate  solutio 
have  been  added.  The  prints  are  transferre 
to  acid  after  development  in  the  usual  way. 


Non=actinic  Fabrics. — Those  with  a  passic 
for  preparing  their  photographic  materials  ; 
home  whenever  that  course  is  possible  will  1 
interested  in  the  data  recently  advanced  1 
Dr.  Luigi  Castellani  before  the  Belgian  Phot 
graphic  Association.  He  gave  formulae  f 
stains  by  which  any  paper  can  be  dyed  yelkn 
and  thus  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  dark  root 
A  suitable  solution  for  this  purpose  is  made  1 
dissolving  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  saffrani: 
in  alcohol.  According  to  Dr.  Castellani,  a  go< 
drawing  paper,  such  as  Canson,  when  soab 
in  this  liquid  and  dried,  can  be  used  as  a  filt 
for  daylight  in  the  illumination  of  the  da 
room ,  and  that  even  rapid  plates,  so  long  as  th 
are  not  orthochromatic,  can  safely  be  dev 
oped  at  about  six  feet  from  the  source  of  ligl 

A  Single-Solution  Intensifier.— The  f< 

lowing  single-solution  is  given  by  our  conte: 
porary  as  a  satisfactory  intensifier  for  neg 
tives.  Half  an  ounce  of  potassium  iodide 
dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  a  hr 
dred  grains  of  mercuric  chloride  in  sixte 
ounces  of  water.  The  iodide  solution  is  add 
to  the  chloride,  and  ten  grains  of  hypo  £ 
added  to  the  mixture,  which  is  then  dilut 
with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  is  ready  for  u 


A  Winter  Developer, — Ortol  is  a  develo] 
which  is  less  susceptible  to  lowness  of  tempe 
ture  than  are  many  other  re-agents,  and  it  als< 
remarkably  free  from  staining  properties  t 
characteristics  which  specially  fit  it  for  win 
work.  A  very  good  formula  is  as  follows 
A.  Water,  20  ozs.  ;  metabisulphite  potash, 
grs  ;  ortol,  150  grs.  B.  Water,  20  ozs.;  c 
bonate  soda  crystals,  y/2  ozs.;  soda  sulpl 
crystals  i]/2  ozs.  Take  1  part  A,  r  part  B,  1  f 
water,  and  add  from  \x/z  to  2  grs.  potassi 
bromide  to  the  ounce  of  mixed  developer. 


i  BOOK  REVIEWS 


he  Barnet  Book  of  Photography,  Eighth 
Edition,  published  by  Elliott  &  Sons, 
Limited.  American  agents,  Tennant  & 
Ward,  217  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Price  $1.00. 

Mo.>t  of  the  photographers  of  a  few  years 
tanding  are  familiar  with  and  possess  a  copy 
f  the  Barnet  Book. 

To  the  amateur  just  getting  acquainted  with 
le  delights  and  mysteries  of  photography  we 
an  recommend  no  more  interesting  and  in¬ 
ductive  companion  than  this  valuable  work- 
The  chapters  on  Negative  Making  and  Ama- 
;ur  Portraiture  are  alone  worth  much  more 
)an  the  price  of  the  book. 


rt  in  Photography.  — Edited  by  Charles 
Holme  and  published  by  The  Studio. 
London,  Paris  and  New  York.  Price,  five 
shillings. 

Sumptuous  will  hardly  explain  the  quality  of 
is  volume,  magnificently  printed  and  illus- 
ated  as  it  is.  There  are  over  one  hundred 
ustrations  inserted  in  the  volume,  all  exem- 
ifying  the  very  best  type  of  photo-engraving, 
produced  from  the  work  of  the  world’s  great- 
t  photographic  pictorialists,  including  A. 
arsley  Hinton,  Will  A.  Cadby,  Eustace  Cal- 
id,  Fred’k  Hollyer,  Clive  Holland,  F.  J. 
artimer,  J.  Craig  Annan,  F.  H.  Evans! 
exander  Keighley,  F.  M,  Sutcliffe,  Clarence 
White,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Gertrude 
sebier,  Eduard  J.  Steichen,  Alfred  Stieglitz, 
lme  Laguarde,  C.  Puyo,  Robert  Demachy,’ 
Dubreuil.  R.  Le  Begue,  Max  H.  Ferrars, 
Hofmeister,  Hugo  Erfurth,  R.  Duhrkoop! 
,J1  pichier,  Guido  Rey,  Vietorio  Sella,  M.' 
nderkindere,  Leonard  Missonne  and  many 
ers. 

he  text  is  composed  of  essays,  as  follows  ; 
ntistic  Photography  in  Great  Britain  by 
/e  Holland. 


I  he  Development  of  Photography  in  the 
United  States,  by  Charles  H.  Caffin. 

Notes  Upon  the  Pictorial  School  and  Its 
Leaders  in  France,  by  Clive  Holland. 

Pictorial  Photography  in  Austria  and  Ger¬ 
many,  by  A.  Horsley  Hinton. 

Artistic  Photography  in  Italy,  by  Dr.  Enrico 
Thovy. 

Pictorial  Photography  in  Belgium,  by  Clive 
Holland.  * 

From  every  standpoint  the  volume  is  an  in¬ 
spiration  and  delight,  and  we  urge  every  reader 

to  secure  a  copy  before  the  edition  is  ex¬ 
hausted. 


The  Book  of  Photography.  Edited  by  Paul 
N.  Hasluck.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co. 
London  and  New  York.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  encyclopaedia 

of  photography,  containing  every  photographic 
process  and  written  in  a  clear,  distinct  style 
by  an  authority. 

Full  chapters  are  devoted  to  exposure, 
development,  enlarging  and  copying,  the  con¬ 
struction  and  use  of  lenses,  photomicogra- 
phy,  astronomical  photography,  natural  history 
photography, tele-photography,  animated  pho¬ 
tography,  photo- mechanical  processes  and 
many  other  subjects. 

As  a  book  of  reference,  it  will  be  found 
invaluable,  and  a  copy  should  be  deemed  inde- 
spensable  in  every  up-to-date  photographic 
library. 


We  are  very  pleased  to  note  the  improved 
appearance  of  Courier  a  Craft  now  that  Fayette 
J.  Clute  is  proprietor  as  well  as  editor. 

Mr.  Clute  is  a  journalist  of  no  mean  parts, 
fully  understanding  photography  and  the 
needs  of  photographers,  and  we  wish  him 
every  success  in  keeping  Camera  Craft  in 
the  front  rank  of  photographic  journals. 


5  TRADE  NOTES 


A  word  to  all  makers  of  photographic  ma¬ 
terial  or  apparatus.  Whether  you  advertise 
with  us  or  not  send  us  a  description  of  any¬ 
thing  new  you  have  to  sell  sc  we  may  tell  our 
readers  about  it.  We  are  broad  enough  to 
realize  that  you  may  have  excellent  reasons 
for  not  taking  space  with  us  at  present ;  that 
point  we  can  argue  with  you  later,  but  mean¬ 
while  keep  us  posted  so  we  can  keep  the 
public  posted  ;  it  wont  hurt  either  of  us. 

If  you  are  advertising  with  us  it  is  your  duty 
to  keep  us  posted  so  we  may  render  to  you  the 
full  value  of  the  space  you  have  paid  for. 

Ask  Simeon  Trenner,  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety  Building,  New  York,  to  send  you  the 
catalogue  of  the  new  Ross  Homocentric 
Lens.  You  will  find  it  interesting  ;  and  if  you 
are  an  intending  lens'  purchaser,  you  will  do 
well  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  Ross  lenses, 
as  they  have  a  reputation  second  to  none. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  able  officials  of 
the  N.  P.  A.  upon  whom  fell  the  duty  of  issu¬ 
ing  the  Association  Review  for  this  year. 

It  is  certainly  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  brains 
and  energy  of  this  association.  The  press- 
work  is  faultless  and  the  text  matter  interest¬ 
ing  to  both  layman  and  professional,  while  the 
illustrations  speak  volumes  for  the  artistic 
ability  of  the  American  professional. 


“Johannes  Jaeger,  Limited  ”  of  Stockholm, 
have  from  the  ist  of  July,  taken  over  the 
photographic  studio  and  art  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  which  was  founded  in  i860  by  the  court 
photographer  Jaeger  and  which  has  been 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Wolfenstein 
from  1890  to  1905.  The  managing-director  for 
the  new  company  is  Mr.  Albin  Roosval,  Editor 
of  Fotografisk  Tidskrift  (The  Photographic 
Journal). 

W.  I.  Scandlin  is  pretty  well  known  to  the 
photographic  fraternity,  not  only  as  a  success¬ 
ful  and  forceful  writer  on  photographic  topics, 
but  also  as  a  writer  of  good  business  bringing 
advertising  for  the  professional  photographer. 

If  your  business  is  not  paying  what  it  should 
or  if  it  is  paying  and  could  pay  better,  we 
would  advise  getting  in  touch  with  Mr.  Scand¬ 


lin.  A  line  to  345  Sixth  Avenue,  Brookl] 
N.  Y.,  will  reach  him. 


We  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity 
experiment  with  Solgram  from  negatives  ma 
with  the  proper  filters,  but  from  experimei 
made  with  negatives  from  isochromatic  pla 
we  feel  fully  justified  in  saying  that  the  rest: 
are  remarkable  and  well  worth  a  trial  by  a 
photographer  of  an  investigating  turn  of  mi: 
Later  we  hope  to  afford  our  readers  a  detai 
account  of  our  experiments  with  this  and  ot 
processes  dealing  with  color  photography. 

A  very  complete  catalogue  of  colo 
photographs  and  lantern  slides  of  Japan 
subjects  have  been  received  from  R.  J. 
Mittwer,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

In  view  of  the  present  interest  of  the  wc 
at  large  in  Japan,  undoubtedly  many  pers 
owning  lanterns  will  wish  to  avail  themsel 
of  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  well-selec 
slides,  showing  the  manners  and  customs 
this  quaint  country,  and  from  the  samples 
have  seen,  as  catalogued  above,  we  can  rec< 
mend  them  to  intending  purchasers. 


The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Manufacturing 

have  removed  their  factory  and  office  to  R< 
esrer,  N.  Y.  The  new  plant  contains  ev 
modern  appliance  for  turning  out  photograj 
apparatus  of  the  very  highest  grade,  anc 
quantities  adequate  to  meet  the  increa: 
demand  for  their  unsurpassed  cameras 
accessories.  The  Graflex  camera  made  by 
Company  is  in  demand  everywhere,  and  1 
now  the  Company  have  been  wholly  unabl 
turn  them  out  fast  enough,  but  in  the 
quarters  they  assure  us  that  the  factory 
be  able  to  promptly  fill  all  orders.  They 
still  maintain  their  salesroom  at  175  Elm  St 
corner  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson,  of  the  St.  Ja 

Building,  New  Yorx  City,  have  just  issu< 
new  catalogue  of  the  celebrated  Cooke  R 
and  other  photographic  apparatus  mam 
tured  by  this  Company. 

Cooke  lenses  enjoy  a  justly  deserved  p 
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larity  wherever  introduced,  and  undoubtedly 
rank  with  the  best. 

Wherever  flatness  of  field  and  extreme  defi¬ 
nition  are  desired,  the  Cooke  lenses  will  be 
found  to  exactly  fill  the  bill.  Many  of  these 
lenses  are  in  use  by  the  U.  S  Government,  in 
the  Geological  Survey  and  other  departments. 
From  personal  experience  we  can  recommend 
Cooke  lenses  in  every  respect  as  being  fully 
up  to  the  claims  of  the  makers. 


1  he  Labor  Bureau  of  the  Professional  Pho¬ 
tographers’  Society  of  New  York  has  been 
organized  and  is  now  in  a  position  to  receive 
applications  for  employment  from  efficient 
workmen  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  refer¬ 
ences,  and  to  furnish  their  addresses  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  desiring  help.  It  will  cost 
a  person  wishing  to  register  with  this  Bureau 
a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  for  this 
sum  his  name  will  be  received  and  his  refer¬ 
ences  carefully  investigated.  If  found  worthy 
he  will  be  registered  and  every  possible  effort 
made  to  locate  him  in  a  position. 

d  his  Labor  Bureau  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  reliable  photographic  help 
and  all  members  of  the  Professional  Photog¬ 
raphers’  Society  of  New  York,  whether  active 
01  associate,  are  entitled  to  its  help  without 
cost  other  than  the  regular  membership  fee  in 
the  Society. 

Application  blanks  may  be  had  by  address¬ 
ing  W.  I.  Scandlin,  Manager,  Labor  Bureau  of 
the  Professional'  Photographers’  Society  of 
New  York,  395  Sixth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Photographic  Times, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen :  We  take  pleasure  in  informing 
yrou  that  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  Mr.  Alphonse  Mucha,  Alfred  Stieglitz 
md  Joseph  T.  Keiley  as  judges  of  the  Goerz 
-atalogue  Cover  Competition. 

The  names  of  Messrs.  Stieglitz  and  Keiley 
ire  too  well  known  to  all  those  interested  in 
notorial  photography  to  need  further  intro- 
luction.  Mr.  Alphonse  Mucha,  though  his 
lame  may  not  be  so  familiar  to  many  of  our 
ihotographic  friends  in  this  country,  is  a 
>amter  of  universal  reputation.  Recipient 
,f  several  foreign  orders,  for  years  Director  of 
he  celebrated  French  Art  School  bearing  his 
ame,  Mr.  Mucha  is  to-day  one  of  the  recog- 
ized  leaders  in  modern  decorative  art  and 
oster  designing, 

We  think  that  no  better  selection  of  judges 
^uld  have  been  made  for  the  Goerz  Competi- 
on.  A  more  efficient  and  able  jury,  men  of 
orld-wide  reputation,  whose  standing,  ability 


and  integrity  cannot  be  questioned  by  anyone, 
could  not  have  been  found. 

Ti  usting  that  you  will  kindly  insert  this 
announcement  in  your  valuable  columns,  and 
thanking  you  for  the  favor  extended,  we 
remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works. 

Retouching  for  Amateurs.— Who  has  not 

at  some  time  taken  a  portrait  of  some  especially 
dear  friend,  which  should  be  a  really  good 
likeness  but  seems  full  of  spots  and  other  de¬ 
defects,  that  really  make  the  original  appear 
as  though  they  were  many  years  older  than  the}T 
really  are  and  their  skin  seem  to  be  one  mass 
of  furrows  and  hills?  This  is  where  the  re¬ 
toucher  is  required  and  in  order  to  retouch 
properly  some  sort  of  desk  is  required  to  hold 
the  negative  during  retouching.  There  are 
many  on  the  market,  each  with  good  features, 
but  it  is  of  a  new  model  offered  by  G.  Gennert, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  that  we  wish  to  speak. 


This  “Amateur’s  Desk”  has  been  designed 
to  hold  negatives  3^x4 %,  4x5,  or  5x7  and 
will  take  them  either  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical 
position. 

The  body  of  the  desk  is  well  finished  in 
grained  ash  with  a  white  reflector.  Brass  side 
arms  enable  the  user  to  place  the  desk  at 
different  angles,  the  whole  folding  perfectly 
flat  when  not  in  use. 

The  price,  $1.25,  is  one  of  the  best  points 
about  this  desk,  which  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  everyone,  so  that  with  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  you  should  be  able  to  produce  negatives 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
older  and  more  experienced  workers. 


Bissell  College  of  Photo=Engraving.— The 

acquisition  of  Austin  College  by  Mayor  L.  H. 
Bissell,  President  of  Bissell  College  of  Photo- 
Engraving,  will  not  only  mark  a  new  epoch 
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for  that  remarkable  institution  but  for  Effing¬ 
ham  as  well.  President  Bissell  expects  to  have 
his  college  installed  in  Austin  College  building 
by  the  first  of  September.  The  new  location 
will  be  ideal,  affording  ample  room,  and  with 
only  a  few  changes  will  be  made  to  meet  evet  y 
requirement  and  convenience  of  the  student. 

Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  It  stands  pre-eminent, 
as  it  is  endorsed  by  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Photo- Engravers.  In  their  last  annual 
convention  they  endorsed  the  school,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  an  advisory  board  from  its  members 
to  conduct  the  school. 

Photo-engraving  affords  a  profitable  voca¬ 


tion  for  the  young  man.  In  the  United  State: 
there  are  only  3,000  and  not  a  man  out  of  era 
ployment.  The  salary  is  good  and  the  demanc 
for  engravers  has  never  been  met. 

Lon  Sanders,  president  of  the  Sanders  En 
graving  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Geo.  Benedict,  presi 
dent  of  the  Globe  Engraving  Co.,  Chicago 
and  C.  C.  Cargil,  president  of  a  large  engrav 
ing  company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  constitute  th< 
advisory  board  appointed  by  the  association. 

The  personnel  of  the  advisory  board  is  th< 
best  assurance  of  the  merit  of  the  new  institu 
tion  and  its  high  standing  among  the  photo 
engravers  of  the  country.  From  the  ven 
outset  it  has  every  mark  of  success,  and  wil 
have  a  large  number  of  students. 


SPRING  TWILIGHT. 


The  Photographic  Times 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography.  Issued  the  first  of  each  month 


SUBSCRIPTION  rates: 

For  One  Year,  $1.00.  For  Six  Months,  50  Cents.  Sample  Copy,  10  Cents. 

On  Foreign  Subscriptions,  50c.  must  be  added  to  pay  postage. 

Remit  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft,  P.  O.  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 

Subscriptions  to  The  Pho  tographic  Times  received  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials  in  this  and  foreign 
untries,  also  the  American  News  Co.,  and  all  its  branches. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication.  Advertisers 
:eive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  ”  Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor;  all  advertising 
itter  to  the  Advertising  Manager. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION. 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Business  Opportunities. 


WANT  TO  REPRESENT  the  best  photographer  in 
;h  town,  on  a  basis  that  means  a  square  deal  for  both  of 
T  he  “  best  ”  means  you ,  and  not  the  other  man.  doesn’t 
Then  write  at  once.  Address,  WilliamSON,  611 
yce  Building,  Chicago,  Ill 


AMATEURS  !— I  sell  your  pictures  on  a  business  basis, 
t  me  tell  you  about  it.  Address,  WilliamSON,  611 
yce  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


iVERY  PHOTOGRAPHER  sending  request  to 
■  WELL,  Niles,  Mich.,  receives  free,  post  paid,  ten  best 
otograph  and  picture  hangers  ever  invented. 


>OLE  AGENTS  WANTED-The  Watkins  Meter  Co. 
Hereford,  England,  are  open  to  appoint  a  suitable  firm, 
lose  business  it  is  to  supply  photographic  stock  houses,  as 
e  agents  for  the  well-known  Watkins  Bee  Exposure 
;ters  for  the  United  States. 


YANTED— Amateurs  having  cameras  (not  kodaks),  4x5, 
any  size  larger,  can  earn  $5  00  per  week  by  taking  pic¬ 
es  for  us  at  home.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Oval 
rtrait  Company,  Caxton  Building,  Chicago, 


For  Sale. 


P-TO-DATE  STUDIO,  commanding  best  trade  in 
lifornia  town  of  1,100 — suburbs  twice  that.  Most  even 
nate  in  Stale— temperature  from  46  to  75  degrees.  The 
ce  will  about  invoice  to  price  asked.  Have  to  leave  the 
oto  business.  Address,  Alex  Holmes,  Eureka,  Cal. 


rOR  SALE,  Gallery  and  Outfit  complete  in  Chester- 
vn,  Md.;  first-class  opening  for  right  man;  or  will  rent 
esponsible  party.  Wilbur  Eliason,  Jr.,  Chestertown.Md. 


rOR  SALE  -The  best  located  and  equipped  Gallery  in 
s  Angeles  ;  Cooper  Hewitt  light;  rent  reasonable;  prices 
xl.  Best  &  Co.,  agents,  536  South  Broadway,  Los 
geles,  Cal. 


'OR  SALE— A  fine  Studio,  in  an  extensive  manufactur- 
city  of  over  10,000,  Normal  School,  and  the  Storrs  Ag- 
iltural  College  near  by  ;  large  north  top  and  side  light ; 
f  water,  electric  and  gas;  will  sell  cheap,  as  I  have  to 
end  to  important  business  by  July  xst.  For  other  par- 
ilars  address  C.  H.  Townsend,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


OR  SALE — An  old  established  business  on  account  of 
tth  of  proprietor,  first-class  Studio,  finely  equipped  in  all 
>artments,  two  floors,  each  floor  27  x  56.  Finest  location 
the  city;  steam  heat,  all  modern  improvements;  also 
t-class  room  for  making  enlargements  and  retiring 
ms.  Terms,  $2,500 ;  or  will  sell  a  half  interest  for 
♦00,  cash,  to  first-class  photographer.  Address,  Mary 
jMontignani,  888  Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


For  Sale — Continued. 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  photograph  studio;  old 
stand  low  rent,  low  price  for  cash.  F.  R.  Buckminster, 
187  Frarkln  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — The  leading  Studio  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  8,000 
population — 10,000  more  outside  towns  to  draw  from.  Over 
10,000  negatives.  Equipped  to  11x14.  Possession  April 
1st  ;  new  slant  light.  Only  one  other  gallery  (portable.) 
Best  reason  for  selling.  For  particulars  write  to  W.  H. 
Hay,  242  Mill  Street,  Bristol,  Pa. 


CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  to  buy  finest  located  Studio 
in  Massachusetts  city  of  over  100,000.  Old  established  ; 
50,000  negatives ;  reprint  orders  paying  half  expenses. 
High-class  work.  A  bargain.  Pay  for  itself  in  eight  months. 
Address,  F.  W.  Tyler,  147  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Help  Wanted. 


WANTED— Carbon  Printer.  Address,  Philadelphia,  care 
of  The  Photographic  Times,  39  Union  Square,  New  York 
City. 


Employment  Wanted. 


MINIATURE  AND  PORTRAIT  PAINTER,  crayon 
artist,  and  professional  retoucher,  seeks  a  position  with 
first-class  photographer.  No  objection  to  go  abroad. 
Miniature  and  porcelain  painting  a  specialty.  Address, 
Wm.  Beresford,  160  Dodge  Street.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOOD  ALL-ROUND  MAN,  15  years  experience,  cap¬ 
able  of  managing  a  studio,  wants  position.  Address,  H  C  , 
care  of  Photo  Times  Pub.  Ass’n,  39  Union  Square,  New 
York  City. 


PORTRAIT  OPERATOR,  fine  workman,  of  good 
address,  one  who  can  take  full  charge,  as  a  commercial 
photographer  none  better,  open  foi  engegement  on  or  after 
March  1st,  1905.  For  particulars  write  M.  L.  Connell, 
35  Montcalm  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WANTED  by  a  first-class  man  of  fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  a  position  in  a  photographic  gallery.  Address,  J.  L. 
Crocker,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Would  you  like  to  get  more 
fun  out  of  photography  ? 

Then  get  a  copy  of 
Photographic  Amusements 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Modern  Development  in  the  Tropics. 


AGAIN  THE  TROPICS. 

The  enthusiastic  endorsements  of 
the  Kodak  System  which  we  receive 
from  people  who  use  it  under  ordinary 
circumstances  we  usually  pass  over. 
They  are  pleasant  things  to  have,  we 
enjoy  them,  but  out  of  sympathy  for 
a  public  which  already  has  had  thrust 
upon  it  a  surplus  of  undigested  testi¬ 
monials  we  refrain  from  publishing 
them. 

But  when  we  get  letters  that  tell  of 
Kodak  success  under  extremely 
adverse  conditions  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  them  publicity.  The 
tropics  are  well  known  as  unhealthy  for 
photographic  material  and  apparatus. 
The  heat  and  humidity  make  trouble 
with  emulsions  and  with  the  wood  work 
of  cameras,  where  there  is  any.  Dark 
rooms  are  like  ovens.  The  glaring 
sunlight  finds  its  way  into  plateholders 
that  are  seemingly  absolutely  tight. 
The  Kodak  system,  however,  seems  to 
successfully  combat  all  the  difficulties. 
Here  is  another  instance: 

Boca  San  Carlos,  Nicaragua, 

June  io. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

.  Dear  Sirs  : — You  will  please  find  a  nega¬ 
tive  of  myself  on  a  Central  American 


Plantation.  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
results  obtained  from  your  No.  3A  Pocket 
Kodak  and  developing  machine  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks.  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  combination  will 
give  you  results  in  the  tropics  that  were 
impossible  by  the  old  dark-room  system. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GUY  HOGAN. 


All  the  film  convenience 
combined  with  a  full  use 
of  the  ground  glass  is 
found  in  the  new 

Screen  Focus 

KODAK 

$30.00 

All  Dealers. 


(O 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


IN  A  WASHINGTON 
HOT  SPELL. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  2,  1905. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Gentlemen : 

A  recent  experience  of  mine 
may  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  was 
requested  to  test  a  camera  for  register 
with  both  films  and  plates.  I  exposed 
one  dozen  films  and  one  dozen  plates. 

It  was  during  one  of  Washington’s 
worst  hot  spells  and  I  was  unable  at 
that  time  to  get  ice.  I  secured  twelve 
perfect  negatives  from  the  films,  but 
on  removing  the  plates  from  the  wrash 
water,  I  found  that  eleven  of  them 
had  so  frilled  and  run  that  they  were 
useless.  This  struck  me  as  rather 
interesting  and  I  have  since  made 
some  rather  severe  tests,  which  have 
proven  to  me  conclusively  that  films 
stand  more  rough  handling  and  can 
be  developed,  fixed  and  washed  in 
hot  weather  with  less  precautions  and 
more  certainty  ot  results  than  any 
plate  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  emulsion  which  you  use, 
or  to  some  physical  fact  which  allows 
gelatine  to  cling  more  closely  to  them 
than  to  glass,  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  fact  remains  that,  for  hot 
weather  work,  films  are  more  reliable 
than  plates. 

C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

(2) 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in 


The  Kodak 
Developing  Machine 
proved  that  better 
negatives  could  be 
obtained  on  the 
“  timing  system  ”  than 
by  the  old,  tentative 
dark=room  method. 

&he 

KODAK 

TANK 

Developer 

is  an  improvement 
on  the  machine. 

Does  away  with  95% 
of  the  crank  turning. 
Gives  better  negatives. 

$2.50  $4.00  $5.00 

All  Dealers . 

The  Photographic  Times.” 
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I  Eastman  KodaK  Company 

.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

For  Over  Twenty  Years 

the 

Eastman 

Bromide 

Papers 

Have  Been  the  Standard. 


Have  you  tried  the  new  surface  ? 

VELVET? 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

All  Dealers.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(3) 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Vacation  pictures  on 

VELOX 

POST  CARDS 

will  delight  your  friends 


You  can  print  them  anywhere— no  dark¬ 
room  needed.  Mailed  with  lc.  stamp. 

Furnished  in  Regular  Velvet,  Special  Velvet, 
Special  Portrait,  Special  Rough  Velox  surfaces. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

<All  dealers.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Seed  Dry  Plates 

are  unapproachable  in  Gradation 
Capacity ,  Eatitude  and  Uniformity 
of  Quality —the.  three  most  desirable 
qualities  in  plates. 

GRADATION  CAPACITY  is  the  result 
of  perfection  in  emulsion  making.  It  means  a  • 
plate  that  will  record  the  most  delicate  grada¬ 
tion  of  tone  in  light  and  shadow. 

c  LATITUDE  means  a  plate  with  the  widest 
range  in  exposure,  insuring  good  negatives 
under  most  difficult  conditions  and  with  most 
difficult  subjects. 

CL  UNIFORMITY  is  the  crowning  quality  of 
a  good  plate.  It  means  perfect  confidence  in 
manipulation  and  certainty  of  results. 

•[For  snap-shots  use  the  Gilt  Edge  brand. 

W  For  general  portrait  work  use  the  26x. 

•[For  interiors  and  violent  contrasts  use  the  Non-Halation. 

y  For  landscapes  and  cloud  effects  use  the  Orthochromatic. 

It  is  correctly  sensitive  to  yellows  and  greens. 

1[  For  furniture  and  commercial  work  use  the  Commercial 
Ortho. 

•[For  paintings  and  contrasty  subjects  where  color  values 
are  wanted  use  the  Non-Halation  Ortho. 

T  Where  one  plate  is  wanted  suitable  for  everything  take 
the  Non-Halation  Ortho. 

1"  Our  booklet  “ Art  of  Negative  Making"  tells  all  about 
these  and  other  products;  also  contains  useful  information. 

IF  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  or  write  us. 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  New  York  Depot,  57  East  9th  Street 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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3HAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

... ESTABLISHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
m  worth  .ST  an(}  Importers  newtokn 


WOR.KJ  AT  NEWAR.R,  NEW  JER.JEY 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 
—  CHEMICALS-^ 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold, 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

MANUFACTURE,  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTf  AND 
——TECHNICAL  P'lPP^fF  f- 


BROMO  OXYGEN 


A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 
32  parts  of  water  .  .  . 


D 


1 


rHLT  PRICE  LIST  ISSUED. 


REFINERS  OF  PHOTO  SILVER  AND  GOLD  WASTE. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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START  RIGHT 
FOR  FALL  TRADE 


There’s  one  brand  of  plate  that 
may  be  depended  on  to  give 
uniformly  good  negatives 
under  all  conditions — that’s  the 
kind  you  want.  Your  success 
depends  primarily  on  the  kind 
of  negatives  you  make.  The 
quality  of  your  negative  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  plate  you  use. 
THE  HAMMER  PLATE  has 
proven  its  claim  to  superiority. 
It  makes  good  every  time.  It's 
long  in  silver  and  that’s  what 
makes  the  image.  It’s  also 
long  in  every  other  quality  that 
goes  to  make  it  the  best  all¬ 
round  plate  on  the  market. 
Send  for  Hammer’s  little  book, 
“A  Short  Talk  on  Negative 
Making”,  sent  free  to  any 
address. 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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The  many  users  of  CYKO  know  it  to  be  the  best  and 
easiest  developing  paper  to  work. 

We  have  convinced  others  of  this  fact  and  wish  to 

convince  you. 

One  trial  is  sufficient  to  absolutely  prove  our  claims 

for  the  superiority  of  this  paper. 

We  will  send  you  gratis  a  sample  package  of  any 
particular  grade  of  Cyko  with  developer  on  request. 

THE  MAIN  POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY  OF  CYKO  ARE : 

ITS  ADAPTABILITY  TO  ANY  GRADE  OF  NEGATIVE. 

ITS  GREATER  LATITUDE  IN  EXPOSURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
ITS  EASE  OF  MANIPULATION. 

THE  UNRIVALLED  WEALTH  OF  DETAIL  IT  YIELDS. 

MANUFACTURED  IN  SIX  SURFACES: 

MATTE.  '  STUDIO.  ROUGH. 

SEMI-MATTE.  ART.  GLOSSY. 

THREE  GRADES : 

CONTRAST,  FOR  THIN  NEGATIVES. 

NORMAL,  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  NEGATIVES. 

SOFT,  FOR  THE  DENSE  HARD  NEGATIVES. 

The  Cyko  Manual  is  a  valuable  help  for  the  user  of 
developing  papers.  The  cause  and  remedy  for  any 
unsatisfactory  result  is  readily  ascertained  by  consult¬ 
ing  this  booklet.  Free  on  application. 

THE  ANTHONY  &  SCOVILL  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  and  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Of  the  numerous  problems  daily  confronting  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Photographer  none  seems  more  hopeless  of  solution 
than  the  taking  of  unruly  Children  and  Babies  and  of 
nervous  sitters  who  can  not  be  made  to  keep  quiet  even 
for  a  few  seconds.  If  anything  else  but  a  head  and  bust  is 
wanted  the  quick  Portrait  Lens  fails.  It  has  to  be  stopped 
down  for  depths  and  detail,  thereby  losing  all  its  speed. 
With  the  Goerz  Celor  all  these  difficulties  are  overcome 
and  Photographers  need  not  worry  about  the  results. 

Goerz  Celor 

f:  4.5— f:  5.5 

will  cover  at  full  aperture  any  size  plate  for  which  it 
is  listed,  giving  exquisite  definition  up  to  the  edges.  By 
proper  focussing  any  amount  of  softness  or  sharpness 
may  be  obtained  at  will.  Some  lenses  have  speed  but 
at  the  cost  of  definition,  while  others  have  fine  definition 
but  are  slow  of  speed  —  the  “  Celor  ”  lens  Combines 
Extreme  Speed  with  Ideal  Definition,  unequaled  covering 
power,  even  illumination,  unimpeachable  workmanship, 
painstaking  accuracy  of  mechanica  1  adj  ustments.  That 
is  why  this  lens  has  no  equal  on  the  market.  No 
weather  is  too  dull,  no  motion  too  rapid.  “Celor” 
Lenses  catch  anything,  any  day,  any  time,  anywhere. 
Try  them  or  apply  for  descriptive  Catalogue  E5,  to 

C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS 

52  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

AND  HEYWORTH  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


BERLIN  LONDDON  PARIS  ST.  PETERSBURG 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  LITTLE 
WHITE  TICKET. 


GLYCIN 

ADUROL 


METOL 

ORTOL 


r Manufactured  in  Germany. 

For  Sale  in  the  United 
(  States  only. 

\  Sole  Importer  and  Agent  for 
\  the  United  States 

LG.  Gennert,  New-York, 
24  &  26  East  13th  Street. 

/N/  > 


This  ticket  is  now  put  upon  all  the  above  developers  sold  by  us, 

and  is  a  GUARANTEE  that  the  goods 

^a^L2LHauff’s  Manufacture. 


^  The  beautiful  roll  design  of  our  Corot  Mount 
(patented)  gives  a  rich  frame-like  effect  to  the  photo¬ 
graph.  This  Mount  is  especially  designed  for  the 
finest  Amateur  work,  harmonizing  perfectly  with 
the  most  exquisite  gray  or  brown  prints. 

Q  Our  Catalog  A  illustrates  other  distinctive  , 
l  Mounts  for  Amateur  work.  A  line  of  our  I 
|  newest  samples  will  be  sent  for  ten  cents  in 
ft  stamps.  Mention  size  of  camera.  VJ 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE,  NEW 

Standard 

Orthochromatic 


A  superior  plate  where- 
ever  the  rendering  of  color 
value  is  important. 

At  alt  dealers - 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Circular  free  by  mail.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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YOU 

w  0i  rv  t 

Cramer  CKemicals! 

Ttire  ^  Uniform  Convenient 

1  . 

All  in  Dry  Form  ...  TT//  Vp  /n  Glass 


Cramer’s  C.  P.  Dry  Sulphite  of  Soda 

1  pound  bottles  ....  30c 

Cramer’s  C.  P.  Dry  Carbonate  of  Soda 

1  pound  bottles  ....  25c 

Edinol  Developer 

In  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes, 
makes  64  to  96  ounces  of  devel¬ 
oper  (Professional  size). 

Per  tube . 30c 

Does  not  stain  the  hands. 

Edinol  Developer 

In  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes, 
with  capsule  corks,  for  Plate, 
Paper  or  Tank  Development, 
makes  6  to  10  ounces  of  developer 
(Amateur  size). 

Per  tube . 5c 

Does  not  stain  the  hands. 


Reducer  No.  1 

Reduces  contrast  for  negatives 
too  intense  in  the  lights,  and 
whose  details  must  be  preserved. 
Per  tube . 10c 

Reducer  No.  2 

Increases  contrast  for  overexpos¬ 
ed  and  overdeveloped  negatives. 
Per  tube . 10c 

Intensifier 

Makes  one  solution  for  increasing 
the  density  of  thin  negatives. 

Per  tube . 10c 

Meta-Chrome  Hardening  Powder 

For  plate  or  film  fixing  baths, 
makes  gallon  of  bath. 

Per  tube . 15c 

The  Purity,  Uniformity  and  Con¬ 
venience  of  these  preparations  make 
them  necessary  in  every  dark  room. 


MA  JS  XZFACTX/'RE'D  BM 


G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company 


SAINT  LOUIS 


For  S'ale  by  all  Dealers 


NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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What  Do  You  Read? 


If  you  like  a  magazine  with  vitalityand  vim  getTHE  RAVEN.  The  Raven  is  “  The  California  Monthly  ” 
that  is  coming  to  the  fore  rapidly  as  a  publication  that  is  all  good.  Published  where  Nature  is,  in  the  land  of 
romance,  the  big  trees— edited  to  be  interesting.  It  is  the  only  magazine  published  in  the  beautiful  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  which,  with  its  environments  and  educational  facilities,  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
wide  circulation.  Cast  your  eye  over  a  list  of  its  partial  contents. 

THE  MOST  INTERESTING  STORIES  BY  THE  BEST  WESTERN  WRITERS 
POETRY  THAT  YOU  CAN  UNDERSTAND  A  COURSE  IN  SPANISH 

THE  CLEANEST  ADVERTISING  A  COURSE  IN  ADVERTISING 

THE  STRONGEST  ARTICLES  BY  LEADING  AUTHORITIES 


The  short  story  department  is  remarkable  for  its 
versatility  and  variety  of  stories.- 

The  verse  is  by  famous  poets  of  the  coast. 

The  course  in  Spanish  will  prove  invaluable.  From 
a  Correspondence  School  this  course  could  not  be 
purchased  for  less  than  thirty  dollars.  The  Raven 
furnishes  it  free. 

The  course  in  advertising  is  conducted  by  a 
famous  expert,  and  will  teach  you  how  to  write 


your  own  advertisements,  and  do  work  for  other 
people  along  these  lines. 

Ravenettes  is  a  department  of  humor  that  has 
been  strengthened  and  improved. 

Advertising,  Distributing  and  Mail  Order  Depart¬ 
ments  in  the  interests  of  Eastern  advertisers  who 
wish  to  reach  Pacific  Coast  patrons. 

Our  agents  earn  from  $i.ooto$3.ooper  day.  Pleas¬ 
ant  home  work.  Send  ten  cents  for  complete  outfit. 


You  get  a  Regular  Magazine  with  Many  New  Features 

The  Raven  tells”of  the  beauty  and  wonders  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  beautiful 
Pacific  Coast  It  tells  you  things  you  want  to  know.  Send  ten  cents  for  a 
sample  copy.  You  will  be  glad  Advertisers  send  for  rates.  Address 


CALIFORNIA  MONTHLY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  TH  E  RAVEN,  “  The  California  Monthly  ” 

...GENERAL  PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS... 

125  W.  SANTA  CLARA  STREET,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


<L  These  Artistic  Pictures  are  photographs  from 
nature  produced  in  real  platinum  from  original 
copyrighted  negatives.  They  are  delicately  and 
artistically  colored  by  hand  with  Windsor  & 
Newton’s  solid  water  colors.  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

C.  The  Lamson  Prints  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  ranging  in  price  from  25  cts.  to  $5.00  each. 


j\n  illustrated  catalogue  sent  to  any  address  on  application  by 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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OBSERVATION  PARLOR  CAFE 
Dims  CARS,  MEALS  A  LA  CARTE, 
M  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 
WITH  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  SPANS 

DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE 
NO  CHANGE  OF  CARS  TO  CALIFORNIA 
LOW  EXCURSION  RATES 


#  #  # 

Ten 

Dollars 

for  your 

BestPrint 


That  is  the  amount  given 
for  the  prize  winner  in  our 
monthly  contests.  Do  you 
have  a  print  that  you  feel 
should  bring  such  a  price? 
Why  not  enter  it  in  one  of 
our  contests? 

For  November  the  compe¬ 
tition  is  without  restriction  as 
to  subject  and  is  open  to  all. 

Read  the  conditions  to  be 
found  on  the  back  inside 
cover. 


#  #  # 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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This  Mysterious  Box 


IS 


Gennert’s 

“Auto-Tank 


55 


in  which  12  plates  are  developing 

WITHOUT 

ATTENTION 


THE  SUCCESS 
===  OF  THE  SEASON 


.  -r'Sr:  i|':l'"1!  "1  lii 

a 

i  ll 

Descriptive  Circular  from  all  Dealers,  or 

G.  GENNERT 

24-26  East  1 3th  Street,  New  Y ork  23  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 


U 


EMERA” 


PRINTING  OUT 
POST  CARDS 


Yielding  prints  rich  in  detail  and  of  beautiful  tone 
PRICE,  20c.  PER  DOZEN.  $2.00  PER  GROSS 


r  ROTOGRAPH  the  best  bromide  paper  in  the  world  for  enlarging  work  or  contact 
printing  from  strong  negatives. 


H  ROTOX  gaslight  papers  give  the  greatest  detail  and  richest  prints  of  any 
developing  papers  made. 


Ti  CARBON  PIGMENT  PAPERS.  The  best  and  most  simple  papers  to  work. 

Note  the  following  : 


“  I  want  to  tell  you  that  as  a  photographer  who  began  work  in  1887  I  have 
never  seen  a  Carbon  print  made  with  such  ease  as  those  I  have  just  made 
with  your  papers,  and  I  shall  publish  the  fact  with  pleasure.'’ 


*|  Send  stamps  for  copy  of  PHOTO  CRITIC  and  other  interesting  printed  matter. 


THE  ROTOGRAPH  COMPANY 

Nos.  7  7  1  -  7  7  3  EAST  164th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE  COLLINEAR  LENS 

wants 

YOU 

to 

TRY  IT. 


Collinear  circulars  and  Collinear  lenses  on  trial, 
obtainable  through  your  Dealer  or 

THE  VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON  OPTICAL  CO. 
138  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


Books  Worth  Buying 


PICTURES  BY  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS 

A  superb  art  volume  containing  reproductions  of  Mr.  Watts’  most  famous  pictures,  with  accompanying 
extracts  from  English  prose  and  verse.  $5.00. 

THE  BLUE  GRASS  COOK  BOOK 

By  Minnie  C.  Fox.  With  an  introduction  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  author  of  “The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come,”  etc.,  etc.  A  collection  of  over  six  hundred  tried  receipts  from  Southern  housekeepers. 
Illustrated,  $1.50  net 

BABES  IN  TOYLAND 

By  Glen  MacDonough  and  Anna  Alice  Chapin  With  eight  full-page  pictures  in  color  and  many 
drawings  in  black  and  white  by  Ethel  Franklin  Betts.  A  delightful  version  in  book  form  of  Mr 
MacDonough’s  popular  play.  $1.50. 

THE  HAPPY  HEART  FAMILY 

By  Virginia  Gerson.  With  pictures  in  color  bv  the  author.  A  happy-go-lucky,  entertaining  tale  for 
children,  $1.00. 

MIXED  BEASTS 

Drawings  and  accompanying  verses, by  Kenyon  Cox.  A  natural  history  froma  comic  point  of  view.  $1.00. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  WOODEN  DOLL 

By  Lewis  Saxby.  A  juvenile  book  of  a  very  novel  sort— the  days  and  doings  of  a  wooden  doll  related 
in  rhymes  and  pictured  by  the  camera.  There  are  twenty-eight  half-tone  reproductions  of  ingenious 
groupings  of  the  little  people  and  their  furniture.  $1.25. 


FOX,  DUFFIELD  &  CO.,  New  York 

(PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  QUARTERLY) 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Winner 
Of  The 
tirand  Prize 
(904 


At  The 

Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


% 

W 


THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 

AND  MANUFACTURING  GOMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  New  York  Office, 

CLINTON  AND  FULTON  STS.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Some  Pen  Points  for  Particular  Peopl< 


You  don’t  want  to  have  to  think  about  your  pen  when  you  are  writing.  The  time 
to  think  about  a  pen  is  when  you  buy  it 

Pen-making  in  its  perfection,  is  the  accomplished  ideal  of  the  great  modern  establishment 
where  STYLUS  PENS  are  made.  The  Stylus  “does  its  work  and  it  holds  its  peace” 

FIVE  STYLES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  HAND  AND  EVERY  KIND  OF  WORK 


The  Stylus  Falcon 


No.  302 


The  most  popular  of 
pens.  Holding  a  large 
quantity  of  ink,  with 
points  neither  too  coarse 
nor  too  fine.  No  pen  so 
exactly  suits  so  many 
people  in  its  action. 

6o  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  Falcon  Stub 

No.  77 


The  smoothest  stub 
pen  made.  The  point 
glides  over  the  paper 
without  perceptible  fric¬ 
tion,  while  the  shape  has 
all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Stylus  Falcon 


75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  College  Pen 

No.  I 


A  fine  pen  for  fine  writii 
Few  manufacturers  succeed 
making  a  perfect  pen  as  fint 
this,  as  the  process  of  slittini 
the  last  operation  of  manuf 
ture — damages  the  point  uni 
great  care  is  exercised.  T 
pen  is  as  perfect  as  the  coar 
pens,  flexible  and  durable, 
triumph  of  pen  making. 

75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus  Pen  ‘S  ” 


A  smooth  Stub,  more 
flexible  than  the  Stylus 
Falcon,  No.  77.  Writers 
who  require  a  coarse 
pen  with  very  easy  ac¬ 
tion  find  the  “  Stylus  S” 
exactly  suited  to  their 
needs. 


75  cents  per  gross. 


The  Stylus 

“  Celebrated  ”  C  Pen 


A  medium  fine  pen  for 
general  purposes.  The 
point  has  a  smooth  easy 
action.  It  almost  writes 
by  itself.  “  Celebrated  ’ 
and  justly  so,  for  its 
many  merits. 

75  cents  per  gross. 


For  Sale  by  all  Statione 


or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  or 
receipt  of  price  by  the  maker 


Styles  &  Cash 


75-77  Eighth  Avenue 
302  West  Fourteenth  Str< 

1 

New  York 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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A  Free  Sample 

of  the 

FAMOUS 

LUMIERE 

PLATES 

for  the  ASKING.  Try  the  SIGMAS  (fastest 
in  the  world)  on  cloudy  days,  and  the  NON¬ 
HALATION  on  any  days.  We  have  TEN 
other  brands  to  meet  ALL  your  requirements. 


Lumiere  N.  A.  Company,  Ltd. 


New  York  Office, 

1 1  West  27th  Street. 


Factories: 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Lyons,  France. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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ICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 


O  AVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best 
results  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and 
means— the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other 
mounting  can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting 

paste — 


HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER, 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulais 

free  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  LONDON. 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  •  •  )  Brooklyn, N  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  Street,  j  U.  S.  A. 


MARK. 


J.  F.  ADAMS, 

Successor  to  BUTTS  &  ADAMS, 


EXTRA !  EXTRA ! !  EXTRA ! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  12  Now 
Ready.  Do  not  purchase  un¬ 
til  you  have  seen  this  list. 

It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.  Y.  Camera  Exhange,  114  Fulton  S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

457  and  459  Washington  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Wild  Wings 

Adventures  of  a  Camera-Hunter 
among  the  larger  Wild  Birds 
of  America  on  Land  and  Sea. 

By  HERBERT  K.  JOB 
Author  of  “Among  the  Water-Fowl” 

This  book  is  sure  of  a  welcome  by  a  large  and 
growing  class  of  bird  observers  and  nature  lovers, 
and  it  will  make  a  special  appeal  also  to  sportsmen 
and  others  who  are  attracted  by  the  element  of 
adventure  that  enters  into  the  study  of  the  larger 
and  wilder  birds.  With  an  introductory  letter  by 
President  Roosevelt,  and  160  illustrations.  Square 
8vo.  $3.00  net ;  postage  20  cents  extra. 

“Wild  Wings”  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
helpful  handbooks  in  the  study  of  ornithology  that 
we  have  met,  and  may  be  recommended  without 
hesitation  as  one  of  the  most  buoyant,  healthy 
nature  books  of  the  season.  -  Boston  Herald 

Mr.  Job  s  adventures  in  pursuit  of  photographs 
are  fully  as  exciting  as  if  he  were  shooting,  and 
the  result,  the  160  remarkable  pictures  that  illustrate 
his  book,  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
reader  than  the  fullest  of  game  bags.— New  York 
Sun. 

The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Would  you  like  to  get  more 
fun  out  of  photography  ? 

Then  get  a  copy  of 
Photographic  Amusements 


THE  BOOK  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings 
Nearly  800  pages,  size  6x9)4,  cloth,  $3.00,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

1  T he  Book  of  Photography  contains  in  one  work 
all  that  those  interested  in  Photography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  success.  It  shows 
them  how  to  start  in  the  right  way,  how  to  follow 
up  first  efforts,  and  how  to  attain  proficiency. 

If  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  of 
well  qualified  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

1  The  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Developing,  Toning  and  Fixing,  Retouch¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.,  areactually  done,  and  a  large  number 
of  working  drawings  affording  invaluable  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 

1  If  after  examination  you  are  not  satisfied  return 
the  book  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 


The  Photographic  Times 

39  Union  Square  New  York 

— 
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The  DYNAR  LENS 

|— M 

An  entirely  new  lens  of  high  speed,  sharp 
definition  and  excellent  covering  power. 
Made  specially  for  pocket  cameras,  fits 
directly  into  the  current  styles  of  shut¬ 
ters,  including  the  3a  Kodak  Auto 
Shutter. 

DYNAR 

FOR  3a  F.  P.  KODAK 

$25.00 

Price  includes  handsome  case  as  shown 
in  illustration. 

APERTURE  F  6. 

SOLD  AND  SENT  ON  TRIAL  BY  ALL 

DEALERS. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  APPLY 

The  Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Co., 

157  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 

Color 

Photography 

-very  owner  of  a  camera,  or  any  one  with  a  slight 
nowledge  of  Photography,  can  now  faithfully 
eproduce  in  actual  colors  any  scene  or  object 
hotographed,  by  using 

SOLGRAM 

Sensitized  Paper 
and  Chemicals 

ither  plate  or  film  can  be  used.  Directions  are 
mple  and  results  most  pleasing.  “SolgramM 
tper  reproduces  the  object  photographically  in  all 
ie  shades  and  tints  permanently.  Equally  good 
t  portrait,  landscape  or  still  life.  Sample  print 
ill  be  sent  prepaid  for  20c.  Prices  of  paper  in- 
uding  chemicals  necessary  : 

Size  4  x  5,  35  cents  per  dozen  sheets. 

“  5x7,  45  “ 

ther  sizes  in  proportion.  Write  for  booklets  and 
rculars. 

SOLGRAM  COLOR  PHOTO  CO. 
Downington,  Pa. 


HOW  ABOUT  THAT 
PRIZE  PRINT? 

We  want  to  make  the  monthly 
print  competitions  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  this  publica¬ 
tion.  If  you  can  turn  out  good 
work  we  want  your  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  make  the  competitions 
succesful.  Have  your  prints 
reach  us  before  the  15th  of  the 
month.  Many  prints  are  ren¬ 
dered  ineligible  because  they 
arrive  after  the  date  when 
competitions  close.  Remember 
the  prizes  are  $10.00  for  first, 

$5.00  for  second  choice,  and 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  selec¬ 
tions  a  year’s  subscription  to 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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UNIVERSAL 

/  n  V 

Perfect  Definition 

I  DEAL  CORRECTION 


RESULTING  IN 


rEuous  Details 
iNESS  ofCONTRAST 
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We:  SlfAEON  TUEWMER, 

mean  Tract  Society's  ‘Building, 

Ytassau  Street,  NEW  fortlf 
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By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
T.  S.  VAN  DYKE,  D.  G.  ELLIOT 
and  A.  J.  STONE 


Illustrated  by  Carl  'R.ungius  and  others 


“  This  book  is  meant  for  the  lover  of  the  wild 
free ,  lonely  life  of  the  wilder  ness." 

—THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  writes  on  the 
Deer  and  Antelope  of  North 
America.  He  thoroughly  believes 
in  the  life  of  the  open,  the  exposure,  the 
hard  work,  and  the  self-reliance  which 
go  with  big  game  hunting  as  of  the  great¬ 
est  value  in  counteracting  the  tendency 
to  softness  of  fibre  which  develops  in 
cities.  H e  considers  going  after  the  gan:  e 
more  important  than  getting  it ;  he  names 
as  the  chief  attraction  in  the  chase  “the 
chance  to  be  in  the  wilderness ;  to  see  the 
sights  and  hear  the  sounds  of  wild  na¬ 
ture.”  Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  writes  on  the 
Deer  and  the  Elk  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  chapter  on  the  Caribou  is  written  by 
G.  S.  Elliot  and  the  volume  is  brought 
to  conclusion  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Stone’s  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  the  Moose. 

Fully  Illustrated,  Clotli,  Gilt  Tops,  12iuo. 
$2.00  Net  (Postage,  21  cts.) 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

39  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
_ 


THE  DEER 
FAMILY  * 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THEY  COST  NOTHING 

but  a  postal  card. 

Our  new  catalogue  is  just  off  the  press.  It 
shows  in  a  simple  manner,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “ANASTIGMAT,”  and  illustrates  with 
fine  half-tones  the  difference  between  COOKE 
ANASTIGMATS  and  others.  Every  claim  is 
reasonable  and  fair. 

W^e  have  also  published  a  clear  concise 
article  on  “THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  LENS’ 
ACTION,”  knowing  that  one  cannot  use  a  lens 
aright  without  this  elementary  knowledge. 

Both  will  be  mailed  free  on  request  if  you 
apply  at  once  and  mention  this  journal. 


pvyLO^.JXyijoi^.t:'jlo35orl..lj? 

ST.  JAMES  BUILDING, 
BROADWAY  AND  26th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


The  principles  of  a  lens*  action 

with  other  help*  to  photographer* 


IE  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
HATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER 

represents  the  best  in 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


scrlption  $1.00  per  year ,  or  Sample  Copy 
10  cents  from  your  dealer ,  or 

OFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 
IBLISHING  COMPANY 

220  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECT  TRIMMER  AT  LAST 


The  20th  Century  Ball-Bearing  Trimmer. 

at  *i  „  Prlce  with  10  extra  wheels,  $1.50. 

Mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price 

WILLIAM  H.  MURPHY  &  CO., 


12  EAST  15th  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 


M)\,  M)dt  m<ul  jjs> 

5T*  b  fool-  YllvAt-  Journo. 

>\e_ho  Cthound  \f<  fej, 

ok,iU  NGUJ  . 

I  y\S  HTT  ST  Louis  No. 
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The  PhotO=Engravers’  Machinery 
built  by  John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work 
rapidly  and  well ;  is  simple  and  easy  to 
handle,  and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 
XVe  have  large  and  small  machines  for 
large  and  small  plants.  -  =  -  = 


PERFECT  PHOTOS  - 

GASLIGHT  and  SUNLIGHT. 

SEND  25  CENTS  for  a  fully  guaranteed 

SIMPLEX  EXPOSURE  METER 

or  write  Postal  and  we  will  send  it  on  approval 
for  two  weeks. 

It  actually  measures  the  light  that  forn 
the  image  on  the  pi  ate— hence  its  accuracy 
attested  by  thousands  who  use  it. 

“CARD”  METERS,  25  cents.  “DISK”  METERS,  50  cen 

THE  KIMOWLTON  CO. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  WOONSOCKET,  R. 


ILLUSTRATED 
ARTISTIC  ENCYCLOPCEDIA 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature  with  living  models. 

Illvst'  ated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  “Le  Photogramme,” 

17  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


Acme  Amateur  Rotaru  Burnisher. 

FULL  NICKEL  FINISH. 

8^  in.  with  Oil  or  Gas  Heater,  $4.50. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 


6  lb  pail,  $1.C0 
4  ouLce  jar,  10c. 


Day’s  White 
Photo  Pas 

is  scientifically  prepared  to  1 
all  the  requirements  of  photo  ] 
mg,  and  is  put  in  various  pack 
for  convenience  in  using.  L 
White  Photo  Paste  is  used  e: 
sivelv  by  many  of  the  lea 
artists,  and  when  you  try  it 
oughly  you  will  always  war 
We  will  gladly  send  any  artis 

A  SAMPLE  FREE 

just  to  prove  the  quality  of 
Photo  Paste.  Write  a  postc 
questing  sample,  and  making 
further  inquiry  you  may  desn 


DIAMOND  PASTE  COMPANY,  81  Hamilton  St„  Albany, 


- 


NOTHING  1KAS  HEARD  IN  THE  E®  M  SAVE  THE  HOMING  PEN  OF  THE  STRIPLING 


ITWAS’NTASTYLUS  ORYOO  COOLD’NT  HAVE  HEARD  IT 


THE 

STYLUS  RE! 

A  sample  package  sent  free  bv 
mail  oil  receipt  of  request  by 

STYLES  &  CASH 

IN  os.  75-77  Eighth  Aver 
302  West  Fourteenth  Str 
NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 


fOL.  XXXVII 
dollar  per  Annum 


OCTOBER,  1905 


No.  10 

Single  Copies,  10  Cents 


Photographic 


The  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography  - 

the  photographic  times  publishing  association. 

39  UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK  CITT 


ANSCO 

Non-Curling 


ANSCO 

DAYLIGHT  LOADING 

FILM 

ON  -  CURLING 
ON  -  HALATION 
ON  -  ELECTRIC 

ANSCO  are  the  only  FILMS  manufactured 
which  are  ready  prepared  for  MACHINE 
DEVELOPMENT. 

No  skill  is  required  to  obtain  perfect  nega¬ 
tives  with  ANSCO  FILM. 

Their  greater  latitude  in  EXPOSURE  and 
DEVELOPMENT  insures  satisfactory  results 
under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  light. 

ADAPTED^FOR  USE  IN  ALL  FILM  CAMERAS 
U  EVERY  ROLL  IS  GUARANTEED 

The  ANTHONY  &  SCOVILL  CO. 

New  York  City  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


The  Photographic  Times 


Volume  XXXVII. 


OCTOBER. 


^905- 


Number  io. 


CONTENTS 
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SCHOOL  ARTS  BOOK 
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this  knowledge  to  best  advantage.  This  monthly 
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loves  to  draw.  Encourage  this  instinct  and 
guide  it  properly.  You  may  rest  assured  that  our 
guidance  is  a  safe  one.  As  a  professional  and 
an  amateur  you  find  much  in  it  too,  that  can  be 
turned  into  dollars  and  cents  and  pleasure. 
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-A  Boof^  e-Very  Photographer  should  possess 

THE  GATE  BEAUTIFUL 

Being  Principles  and  Methods  in  Vital  Art  Education 

By  Professor  JOHN  WARD  STIMSON 

Formerly  Director  of  Art  Education  at  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Founder  of  the 

Anist-Artis  in  Institute ,  New  York ,  6rc  ,  &fc. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  life-work  of  Prof.  Stimson.  .  .  .  It  is  far  more  than  the  greatest  text-book  extant  on 
art  and  design  It  is  a  book  of  the  noblest  philosophy  of  life,  embodying  vital  basic  principles  of  being.  The 
supreme  aim  of  its  author  has  been  to  carry  the  gcspel  of  art  and  beauty  and  sincerity  to  the  vast  masses  of  the 
people,  and  to  cause  them  to  build  up  a  broad  foundation  of  the  basic  principles  of  Nature  and  life  in  their 
secret  workings.  It  will  become  a  classic,  because  it  is  a  book  to  turn  the  vague,  groping,  purposeless, 
existence  of  an  unfounded  student  into  a  clear  visioned,  purposeful,  inspired  copious  production  .  .  .  The 
lay  reader  cannot  fail,  on  reading  this  oook,  to  find  himself  endowed  thereby  with  a  new  point  of  view 
from  wnich  to  study  all  activities  of  life  with  a  broader,  loftier  conception  of  the  order,  symmetry,  design 
and  beauty  in  every  manifestation  of  Nature;  from  the  marvellous  snowflake  to  the  complex  soul  of  man.’ — 
Grant  ll  allace ,  in  the  'San  Francisco  Bulletin .’ 

Thousands  of  illustrations,  including  Two  Colour-Charts. 

Paper-covered  Edition:  On  thin  paper,  narrow  margins,  in  stout  paper  cover,  425 
pages.  Price,  $3.50  net  ;  postage,  26  cents. 

Cloth  Edition  :  Royal  4to.,  all-rag  paper,  broad  margins,  gold  top,  bound  in 
buckram,  with  ornamental  gold  stamp,  hand  sewed,  425  pages.  Price,  $7.50  net  ; 
postage,  45  cents. 

OTHER  BRANDT  BOOKS 

MOONBLIGHT,  and  Six  Feet  of  Romance 

By  Dan.  Beard. 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.  $1.25  net  ;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

IN  NATURE'S  REALM 

By  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.D. 

Ninety  Drawings  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  $2.50  net  ;  by  mail,  $2.68. 

CAPE  COD  BALLADS  and  Other  Verse 

By  Joe  Lincoln. 

Illustrated  by  Edward  W.  Kemble.  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.33. 

HOW  ENGLAND  AVERTED  A  REVOLUTION  OF  FORCE. 

By  B.  O.  Flower. 

$1.25  net  ;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MONKS  AND  MONASTERIES 

By  Alfred  Wesley  Wishart. 

Iwo  editions — 8vo.,  illustrated,  $3.50  net  ;  by  mail,  $3.68  ;  i2mo.,  $1.50  net  ;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

ELEGIES:  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

By  Mary  Llovd. 

Two  vols.  Vol.  1  now  ready.  $1.50  net  ;  by  mail,  $1.62  each  vol. 

Order  from  your  Bookseller,  or 

ALBERT  BRANDT,  Publisher 

Boston,  Mass.  ‘THE  BRANDT  BOOKS’  AND  ‘THE  ARENA’  MAGAZINE  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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From  Mr.  Badger's  New  List 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

By  George  Henschel  8 vo.  Illustrated ,  $1.50 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  happier  combination  than  in  this  work.  Mr. 
Henschel  was  one  of  Brahms’  closest  friends,  and  in  his  recollections  we  have  a  unique 
and  wonderfully  interesting  view  or  the  great  musician.  The  volume  contains  twenty- 
one  letters  from  Brahms,  never  before  published,  and  a  number  of  rare  photographs  re¬ 
produced  here  for  the  first  time. 


MISTER  BILL 

By  A.  E.  Lyons  $1.50 

“Mr.  Bill”  is  more  than  a  story — it  is 
life.  It  is  the  history  of  a  man,  a  pronuct 
of  both  East  and  West,  a  man  that 
neither  could  have  evolved  alone. 
Essentially  a  man’s  book,  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  one  that  every  mother  could 
wish  her  son  to  read. 


MICKY 

By  Olin  L.  Lyman,  author  of  the  “  Trail 
of  the  Grand  Seigneur  ”  $1. 50 

Mr.  Lyman’s  first  book  sold  more  than 
20,000  copies  and  his  second  is  superior  to 
the  first  from  every  standpoint.  MICKY 
is  a  story  of  to-day,  of  newspaper  life  and 
politics.  It  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  really  notable  works  of  the  season. 


AUNT  SARAH,  a  mother  of  New  England,  by  Agnes  L.  Pratt  .  .  .  $1.50 

THE  SIN  OF  SAINT  DESMOND,  a  novel,  by  Amy  Cameron  Fariss  .  .  $1.50 

UMBRELLAS  TO  MEND,  a  fantastic  romance,  by  Margaret  Vandegrift  .  $1.50 

THE  WHITEST  MAN,  a  story  of  motherhood,  by  Carrie  J.  Makepeace  .  $1.50 

A  DAUNTLESS  VIKING,  a  story  of  the  Gloucester  Fisneries,  by  William  Hale  $1.50 
A  LIFE  SENTENCE,  a  story  of  crime,  by  W.  Watson  Burgess  .  .  .  $1.50 

AS  IT  MAY  BE,  a  story  of  A.D.  3000,  by  Bessie  Story  Rogers.  .  .  Net  $1.00 

SHADOW  LAND,  stories  of  the  South,  by  Florence  H.  Robertson,  Illustrated  $1.25 


NEW  POETRY 

Mr.  Badger  maintains  his  reputation 
for  publishing  more  good  poetry  than 
all  other  American  houses  combined  by 
issuing  this  Autumn  more  than  twenty 
new  volumes.  Special  circulars  may  be 
had  on  request. 


FOUR  DAYS  OF  GOD 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  8 vo.  Illustrated ,  $1.00 

1  his  is  one  of  Mrs.  Spofford’s  most  delightful  pieces  of  work.  In  her  charming 
style  she  gives  the  reader  a  fascinating  view  of  each  of  the  four  seasons.  It  will  appeal 
not  only  to  the  nature  lover  bur  to  every  lover  of  literature.  The  book  is  beautifully 
made  and  illustrated  with  over  sixty  drawings  printed  in  tints. 

I _ _ _ _ 

RICHARD  G.  BADGER,  THE  GORHAM  PRESf 

194  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Alterations  and  Adaptations 
of  Shakespeare 
By  Fred’k  W.  Kilbourne,  Ph.D.  $2.00 

This  work  is  well  described  by  its  title. 
Mr.  Kilbourne  has  treated  the  subject  in  a 
most  exhaustive  manner  and  has  present¬ 
ed  his  researches  in  such  a  form  as  to  make 
the  book  invaluable  to  every  student. 
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The  American  Annual  of 
Photography  for  1906 

Will  be  published,  as  usual,  about  December  first 


THIS  VOLUME  (THE  TWENTIETH  of  the  Series)  fully 
MAINTAINS  THE  HIGH  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 
SET  BY  THE  INITIAL  ISSUE  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE 
PRACTICAL  VALUE  AND  INTEREST  OF  ITS  READING 
MATTER,  THE  NUMBER  AND  BEAUTY  OF  ITS  ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS  and  all  the  OTHER  CHARACTERISTIC 
FEATURES  which  have  always  made  The  American  Annual  of 
Photography  easily  the  Leader  of  all  Photographic  Year  Books. 


A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  THE  ARTICLES 


Cameo  Relief  Photography — By  Dr.  F.  Detlef- 
sen.  Illustrated. 

Photographing  the  Philadelphia  Botannical 
Gardens— By  W.  H .  Walmsley.  Illtistrated. 

A  Simple  Apparatus  for  Cleaning  and  Back¬ 
ing  Plates — By  David  Gray  Archibald.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

The  Rational  Application  of  Caustic  Soda  in 
D  eveloper9 — By  Henry  F.  Raess. 

An  Adjustable  Retouching  Glass — By  C.  H. 
Claudy.  Illustrated. 

Don’t  Scatter  Your  Shot — Fayette  J.  Clute. 

A  Hint  to  Amateurs --By  Ulysses  G.  Orr.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

The  Broad  Movement  in  Pictorial  Photogra¬ 
phy — By  Louis  A.  Lamb. 

Indexing  Negatives  — By  J.  A.  Anderson.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

More  About  the  Carbon  Process — By  W.  H. 
Porterfield. 

Anti-Chemistry— By  Robert  E.  M.  Bain. 

What  is  Art — By  Prof.  W.  H.  Griffith. 

The  Photographic  Outlook— By  W.  I.  Scandlin. 

High  Speed  Photography — By  L.  F.  Kellsey. 

The  Camera  in  an  Old  Fashioned  Garden — 
By  Daisy  Wilson  Adams.  Illustrated. 

Immersion  Photography— By  Malcolm  D.  Miller. 

Amateur  Failures— By  J.  W.  Ridpath. 

Photographing  Children— By  John  Boyd.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

The  Value  of  Snap  Shots— By  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams.  Illustrated. 

The  Human  Figure  in  Pictorial  Photography 
—By  Henry  Read. 


A  Plain  Roast — By  F.  Dundas  Todd. 
Photographs  in  Water  Colors — By  Henry  C. 
Delery. 

Art  in  Photography— By  W.  E.  Bertling. 
Advice  to  Amateurs — By  Charles  E.  Fairman. 
A  Summer  Outing — By  E.  S.  Kibbe. 

A  Simple  Print  Washer — By  C.  M.  Whitney. 

An  Interesting  Problem  in  Photography— By 
Albert  S.  Gleaves,  Lieut.  Com.  U.  S.  N. 
Fads — By  C.  M.  Giles. 

The  Mission  of  Art  -  By  H.  W.  Minns. 
Editorial  Photography— By  J.  Will  Palmer. 
Photographing  in-  New  York — By  Frank  M. 
Ingalls.  Illustrated. 

Hints  on  Flower  Photography— By  J.  T.  Dye. 
Illustrated. 

A  Plea  for  Naturalness — By  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Pearce. 

The  Compass  as  a  Time  San  er— By  Miss  I.  W. 
Blake. 

New  Studies  in  Nude  Art— By  Major  R.  W. 
Shufeldt.  Illustrated. 
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LANDSCAPES  WITH  CLOUDS. 

BY  CHAS.  F.  RICE. 


HOTOGRAPHS 
of  landscapes 
showing  clouds 
in  the  sky  are 
produced  in  one 
or  two  ways  — 
either  by  double 
printing  from 
two  negatives 
(one  of  the  land¬ 
scape  with  a  bald 
sky  and  one 
taken  for  the 
sake  of  the  clouds 
lone),  or  by  a  single  printing  in  the 
sual  way  from  a  negative  in  which  the 
mdscape  and  sky  and  clouds  all  show 
1  something  like  their  proper  relative 
snsity. 

This  article  will  be  confined  to  the 
>nsideration  of  the  latter  method  only, 
has  often  been  advised  to  photograph 
ouds  and  landscape  separately  and 
>mbinethem  afterward  as  being  easier 
id  simpler  than  to  get  everything  in 
e  one  negative  with  a  single  exposure, 
it  it  never  appeared  that  way  to  the 
riter. 

A  suitable  ray  filter  or  color  screen  is 
sential  for  cloud  pictures  to  hold  back 
e  blue  rays  of  the  sky  so  that  the  yel- 
wish  white  clouds  will  be  enough 
nserin  the  negative  to  show  a  natural 
d  pleasing  contrast  in  the  print. 

Blue  and  violet  are  the  colors  to 


which  all  plates,  even  ortho  or  isochro- 
matic  plates,  are  abnormally  sensitive, 
and  this  ‘  holding  back”  of  the  blue 
rays  necessitates  a  longer  exposure. 

Orthochromatic  plates  should  be  used 
in  this  class  of  work,  however,  for  they 
are  so  made  as  to  be  particularly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  yellow  rays,  and  the  increase  of 
exposure  made  necessary  by  the  use  of 
the  ray  filter  is  not  nearly  so  great  with 
orthochromatic  plates  as  with  those  of 
the  ordinary  color-blind  variety. 

A  ray  filter  that  would  necessitate  an 
increase  in  exposure  of  twenty  times 
with  an  orthochromatic  plate  would 
have  such  an  effect  on  an  ordinary  plate 
that  200  times  the  normal  exposure 
would  scarcely  yield  a  fully  timed 
negative. 

Twenty  times  normal  exposure  is  not 
enough  to  cause  serious  inconvenience 
in  landscape  work,  but  200  times  is 
manifestly  out  of  the  question.  It 
would  mean  eight  seconds  with  stop 
y/16  in  bright  sunlight. 

Hence  the  advisability  of  using  or¬ 
thochromatic  plates. 

Makers  of  color-sensitive  plates  say7 
they  may  be  used  without  a  ray  screen 
for  cloud  effects.  So  they  may,  but  the 
resulting  “  cloud  effect  ”  doesn’t  amount 
to  much. 

A  suitable  ray  screen  is  one  which 
gives  negatives  showing  the  colors  of 
nature  in  nearest  their  relative  density. 
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A  screen  or  filter  that  is  quite  right  for 
one  make  of  plates  may  be  all  wrong 
for  a  different  brand.  A  filter  not 
properly  corrected  for  the  plate  may 
give  a  cloud  effect  that  is  altogether  too 


Where  speed  is  essential,  like  marines 
where  the  white  clouds  and  sails  are  to 
be  brought  out  in  contrast  to  the  blue 
sky  and  water,  a  very  light  filter  may 
be  used.  It  will  not  give  the  full  or- 


LOOKING  ACROSS  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND. 


much  of  a  good  thing — the  clouds  like 
big  bolls  of  cotton  against  a  sky  that 
is  nearly  black.  Obviously,  this  is 
worse  than  a  ‘‘bald-headed”  landscape. 


thochromatic  effect,  b-ut  something  of 
that  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  attain  the 
speed.  With  a  very  pale  filter,  a  fast 
ortho  plate  and  a  lens  workinglat  /y$, 


OUTDOORS. 

Screens  are  on  the  market  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  use  with  certain  kinds  of 
ortho  plates.  It  is  well  to  stick  to  one 
kind  of  plate  and  the  screen  made  to 
use  with  it. 


an  exposure  of  a  second  is  enough  ir 
bright  sunlight.  With  a  focal-plant 
shutter  or  a  larger  lens  opening,  01 
both,  a  still  shorter  exposure  wil 
suffice. 
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Pretty  clouds  are  not  always  floating 
bout  in  the  sky  waiting-  for  the  photo- 
rapher.  Every  favorable  opportunity 
mst  be  made  the  most  of. 

A  good  plan,  therefore,  is  to  pick  out 


USY  FIELD. 


this  will  increase  density  and  contrast, 
and  tend  to  block  up  the  delicate  gra¬ 
dations  which  we  have  been  at  such 
pains  to  bring  out. 

If,  after  these  precautions,  the  result- 


d  compose  the  views  to  be  taken 
forehand — some  day  when  the  clouds 
?  not  out — for  if  one  waits  until  the 
>uds  appear,  he  will  either  choose 
commonplace  fore¬ 
run  d  for  the  sake  of 
tting  the  pretty  sky, 
else  the  best  of  the 
uds  will  have  dis- 
3eared  by  the  time 
‘  right  landscape  is 
ind. 

)n  some  days  the 
uds  will  be  noticed 
)e  better  in  a  certain 
trter  of  the  sky.  Re- 
mber,  then,  which 
your  previously 
^eted  views  are  to 
aken  in  that  direc- 
i  and  go  after  them. 

)rtho  plates  are  in- 
ed  to  give  contrasty 
atives  unless  care  is  taken  to  give 
de  exposure  and  to  develop  with 
anewhat  diluted  solution.  Do  not 
v  the  development  too  far,  for 


ing  negative  shows  clouds  that  are 
almost  lost  in  the  general  densitv  of  the 
sky,  a  passable  cloud  effect  may  per¬ 
haps  be  secured  in  printing  by  shield- 

ing  the  foreground  for 
a  part  of  the  time. 

Some  beautiful  cloud 
pictures  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  taken  against 
the  sun,  either  when 
the  sun  is  comparative¬ 
ly  high  in  the  heavens 
(care  being  taken  to 
shade  the  lens  from 
the  direct  rays)  or 
toward  sunset  when 
the  sun  is  partly  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  clouds. 
These  pictures  will 
pass  for  moonlight 
scenes  if  the  exposure 
is  rather  short  and  the 
print  rather  deep,  and 
it  is  well  to  have  some  pond  or  body 
of  water  in  the  foreground  so  that  the 
reflection  of  the  bright  sky  may  break 
up  the  dark,  under-exposed  foreground. 


CLOUDS  AND  RIPPLES. 
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For  these  views  taken  against  the 
light,  and  wherever  there  are  exeessive 
contrasts  of  light  and  shadow  in  the 
picture,  it  is  better  to  use  backed  or 
double-coated  plates  to  prevent  halation. 

We  should  remember,  if  the  fore¬ 
ground  seems  to  be  a  bit  underdone  as 
compared  with  the  sky,  that  the  land 
scape  part  of  our  picture  is  made  up  of 
solid,  opaque  objects,  quite  different 
from  the  clouds  and  sky  which  the  light 
shines  through ,  rendering  them  very 
brightly  luminous. 

Our  eye,  in  roving  from  the  ground  to 
the  sky,  quickly  adjusts  itself  to  the 
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brighter  lighting  by  a  contraction  of 
the  pupil — the  same  thing  as  a  smaller 
stop  in  the  lens  of  our  camera.  But 
our  camera  is  called  upon  to  take  the 
whole  thing  through  one  opening. 

By  the  use  of  ortho  plates,  however, 
a  suitable  filter,  judicious  exposure  and 
development,  there  should  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  negative  whicf 
will  give  a  print  (without  any  faking 
doctoring  or  retouching)  showing  the 
landscape,  sky  and  clouds  in  very  neai 
their  proper  relation.  This  is  true  o 
light  clouds  in  a  blue  sky,  as  well  as  th< 
dark,  heavy  clouds. 


EARLY  MORNING,  LAKE  PLACID. 


By  W.  A.  Boger. 


PORTRAIT. 


By  L.  Fleckenstein. 
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MECHANICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

HARRY  L.  SHEPHERD,  B.  SC. 


A  BOUT  five  years  ago  I  started  my 
/\  “career”  as  an  amateur  pho- 

/  \  tographer.  As  such  I  was 
/ \  a  “  target  ”  at  which  advice 
and  information,  whether  I 
wished  it  or  not,  was  showered,  not 
only  by  my  amateur  friends,  but  also 
by  those  who  had  never  used  a  camera. 

Developers  and  methods  of  develop¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  the  “  bull’s-eye  ’  at 
which  they  all  aimed  and  I,  as  a  hapless 
beginner,  was  swallowed  up  in  this  sea 
of  conflicting  advice  until  at  the  end  of 
two  years  I  was  worse  off  than  when  I 
started.  To  add  to  my  troubles  I  sub¬ 
scribed  to  a  photo  magazine  which  only 
increased  them  in  that  line  as  I  read 
articles  on  this  and  that  developer  and 
the  methods  the  John  Blanks  used. 
Pyro,  metol,  hydrochin  one,  ortol,  rodi- 
nal,  all  had  their  adherents  and  their 
way  was  “  the  only  way.” 

In  a  popular  plate  maker’s  handbook, 
he  advised  for  tank  development  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  four  different  developers.  I 
thought  this  the  limit. 

In  my  “  wanderings  ”  I  tried  all 
methods,  such  as  tank  development, 
starting  in  a  normal  bath  and  finishing 
in  water  ;  starting  in  a  much  diluted 
bath,  finishing  in  a  normal  bath  ;  start¬ 
ing  in  metol,  finishing  in  hydrochinone, 
combinations  of  different  developers, 
etc  ,  without  end.  I  had  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  a  “  born-in-the-blood” 
disposition  for  finding  things  out,  so  I 
determined  to  start  all  over  again  on 
my  own  accord  and  to  use  for  my  motto 
“most  amateur  photographers  (from  a 
developing  standpoint)  are  fools  or 
liars.” 

First  of  all  I  selected  a  reliable  brand 
of  plates  and  used  the  developer  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  maker.  I  would  expose 
say,  two  plates  on  the  same  subject,  de¬ 


velop  one  at  once,  the  other  one  the  nex 
day,  say.  The  first  one  would  be  a  fin 
brilliant  negative,  the  second  flat  o 
vice  versa.  Possibly  on  another  tria 
both  would  be  good  or  both  poor, 
always  kept  my  trays,  graduates,  etc 
perfectly  clean,  and  I  was  very  carefu 
in  every  way.  Still  under,  as  I  though 
similar  conditions,  I  got  different  re 
suits.  Why?  It  is  explained  in  th 
one  word,  temperature.  I  did  not  dis 
cover  that  fact  but  read  of  it,  an 
afterwards  proved  it  to  my  own  satis 
faction.  What  put  me  on  the  right  trac 
were  these  words,  “  Use  your  develope 
at  its  best  working  temperature.”  Afte 
that  a  thermometer  was  always  “  mixed 
with  my  developer,  and  unless  my  e> 
posure  was  away  out  I  always  gc 
good  results,  barring  accidents.  The 
I  experimented  with  using  one-half  c 
this  or  double  the  quantity  of  tha 
diluting  and  retarding  the  develope 
and  other  “kinks.”  All  this  time  I  ha 
been  using  Pyro.  I  found  that  all  thes 
dodges,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned 
affected  the  negative  to  a  very  sma 
degree  except  to  give  a  “harder”  (j 
“  softer  ”  negative.  Such  things  & 
getting  more  detail  existed  in  the  rnkj 
only.  If  you  give  sufficient  exposui, 
you  will  get  detail,  if  you  under-expO!| 
you  cannot  coax  out  something  that 
not  on  the  plate.  So  I  narrowed  dow 
my  development  to  “normal  ”  strengl 
for  crisp,”  “  snappy  ”  negatives  “  oni 
half  ”  strength,  i.e .,  diluted  with  r 
equal  bulk  of  water  for  softer  negative; 

One  day  I  read  of  the  “  Factor1. 
System  of  Development,”  advocated  1 
Alfred  Watkins.  I  made  a  systemat 
trial  of  it  and  got  good  results.  The 
I  tried  this  Factorial  system  against  t: 
ordinary  way,  exposing  on  differe 
kinds  of  subjects  and  using  differe 
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developers,  those  mostly  used  being- 
pvro,  metol,  hydrocbinone,  metol  and 
hydrochinone  combined,  and  amidol.  I 
found  the  Factorial  system  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory,  as  using  the  ordinary 
method  I  was  always  at  more  or  less  of 
a  loss  as  to  when  to  stop  development. 

This  “  stopping  point”  in  development 
had  always  bothered  me,  and  I  had 
tried  the  many  different  methods  which 
you  yet  see  recommended  in  some 
articles  on  development.  I  could  judge 
a  contrasty  subject  to  a  nicety,  but  such 
a  subject  as  a  snow  scene,  without  trees 
or  bushes  to  help  out,  or  in  fact  any 
flatly  lighted  subject,  was  developed 
more  by  chance  as  to  the  “stopping 
point  ”  than  by  any  method  of  examin- 
ing-  it  by  the  ruby  light. 

I  noticed  in  developing  by  the  Fac¬ 
torial  system,  which  I  will  explain  in  a 
few  words  shortly,  that  it  made  little 
difference  whether  when  the  factor  was, 
’ay  ten,  fused  a  factor  of  eight  or  twelve! 
ff  I  used  the  factor  eight  the  negative 
might  be  a  little  “  thin.”  If  I  used 
:welve  a  little  “dense,”  but  the  prints 
rom  the  two  negatives  were  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  the  same.  Printing  from  the 
lenser  negative  of  course  taking  a  little 
°nget  time.  Using  the  factor  twelve 
neant  leaving  the  plate  at  least  two 
mnutes  longer  in  the  developer  than 
^hen  using  a  factor  of  eight. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  Factorial 
ystem.  The  exposure  is  the  dominat- 
ng  factor  in  the  production  of  a  good 
egative,  no  matter  how  you  go  about 
eveloping  it.  I  quite  agree  that  great 
ariations  from  correct  exposure  can 
e  c°ni  pen  sated  for  in  development  to  a 
rtain  extent ,  but  this  applies  almost 
nolly  to  over-exposure  as  with  an 
nder-exposed  negative  you  cannot  pro- 
uce  something  from  nothing.  The 
Joner  every  amateur  recognizes  the 
lct  fhcit  within  ordinary  limits  correct 
sposure  is  the  essential  to  a  good 
sgative  then  the  sooner  he  will  obtain 
?tter  work. 
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The  Factorial  system  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  no  matter  what  the  exposure 
may  be,,  the  elapsed  time  between  the 
application  of  the  developer  to  the 
plate  and  the  appearance  of  the  high 
lights  of  the  image  always  bears  a 
definite  relation  to  the  time  of  complete 
development,  the  temperature  during 
development  being  practically  constant. 
The  time  of  complete  development 
divided  by  the  time  between  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  developer  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the  high  lights  is  called 
the  factor  and  each  worker  has  to  make 
his  own  factor  because  a  factor  of  eight 
would  give  one  man  a  negative  “  thin¬ 
ner  than  those  he  calls  good  ones, 
and  a  factor  of  ten  or  twelve  would  suit 
him  better.  For  a  start,  using  a  normal 
pyro  developer,  a  good  factor  is  ten  ;  if 
this  gives  you  negatives  too  thin  in¬ 
crease  it,  if  too  dense  decrease  it.  As 
an  example  :  I  lay  an  exposed  plate  in 
m}  developing  tray  (having  my  watch 
where  I  can  see  it  by  the  ruby  light), 
pour  on  the  developer  (which  is  at  from 
64°  to  66°,  not  over  66°)  when  the  second 
hand  reaches  60,  rock  the  tray  gently, 
then  at  say,  25  seconds,  lift  the  plate, 
hold  it  to  the  ruby  light  for  an  instant 
to  see  if  there  is  any  sign  of  the  high 
lights.  I  do  this  three  or  four  times 
till  at  45  seconds  I  note  that  the  high 
lights  have  “started/  If  the  factor  I 
am  using*  is  ten,  then  in  450  seconds  (7 
minutes,  30  seconds)  the  plate  will  be 
properly  developed,  so  I  cover  up  the 
tray  and  rock  it  from  time  to  time,  but 
otherwise  pay  no  more  attention  to  it 
till  at  the  end  of  7  minutes,  30  seconds, 

I  lift  it  from  the  developer,  dip  it  in 
clean  water,  then  place  it  in  the  hypo. 

The  introduction  of  bromide  into 
the  pyro  developer  introduces  com¬ 
plications.  If  you  know  the  plate  is 
over-exposed  use  hydrochinone  at  a 
temperature  of  70°,  factor  about  5,  or 
dilute  the  pyro  developer. 

As  you  grow  familiar  with  this  new 
method,  you  will  appreciate,  among 
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other  tenets  of  this  new  system,  the 
following  : 

“  The  exposure  decides  the  amount  of 
detail  in  a  negative,  and  trying  to  force 
out  detail  by  adding  more  alkali  or  di¬ 
luting  the  developer  is  a  hopeless  task. 
Bromide,  to  be  effective  in  developing 
over-exposures,  must  be  added  to  the  de¬ 
veloper  before  it  is  applied  to  the  plate. 

So  far  so  good.  Suppose  you  give 
approximately  the  correct  exposure  to 
all  your  plates,  then  the  high-lights, 
using  the  same  developer  at  the  same 
temperature  (and  in  using  pyro  use 
fresh  developer  for  each  plate),  will 
appear  in  approximately  the  same  time, 
and  therefore  development  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  approximately  the  same  time 
in  each  case.  NOW,  if  you  can  give 
approximately  the  correct  exposure  in 
each  case,  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to 
develop  for  a  CERTAIN  TIME  at  a 
certain  temperature  and  you  will  get  a 
certain  result.  THEREFORE,  the 
“  personal  factor  ”  for  the  production  of 
good — perfect,  if  I  may  use  the  word — 
negatives,  narrows'  itself  to  one  thing, 
viz.,  approximately  CORRECT  EX¬ 
POSURES.  All  errors,  all  “hit  and 
miss”  methods  are  eliminated  except 
exposure.  Suppose  you  over-expose 
two  to  four  times  on  any  (except  a 
“flat”)  subject,  your  negatives  will 
hardly  show  the  difference.  Try  it. 
Expose  four  negatives  on  the  same 
subject,  say  a  house.  If  the  correct  ex¬ 
posure  is  one  second,  give  exposures  of 


DE  VELOPMENT. 

one,  two,  three  and  four  seconds  re 
spectively,  and  develop  the  four  nega 
tives  in  the  same  developer  for  the  same 
time.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  the} 
differ  but  little,  due  to  the  latitude  o 
the  plate,  or  rather  emulsion. 

Instead  of  imagining  I  am  accom 
plishing  anything  by  worrying  over  ; 
plate,  changing  baths,  adding  a  littl 
more  this  or  that,  and  spending  from  3. 
to  40  minutes  in  a  vain  effort  to  mak 
myself  believe  that  black  is  white, 
now  spend  more  thought  on  exposure 
stick  to  a  system,  and  do  not  vainly  tr 
to  correct  things  in  the  dark-room,  fo 
now  I  know  before  I  develop  that  an 
particular  plate  in  my  holder,  depenc 
ing  on  the  subject,  will  in  a  norms 
pyro  bath  at  65  degrees  (approximately 
take  exactly  6%  minutes  to  develop 
another,  a  flatly-lighted  snow  seen 
will  take  4/4  minutes,  and  I  know  b< 
forehand  just  what  I  will  get.  VV hen 
do — due  to  carelessness  in  exposure- 
make  a  slight  miss,  slight  intensific; 
tion  or  reduction  will  usually  remec 
the  trouble. 

The  kodak  developing  machine  h 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  who  before 
was  introduced  were  blind  to  the  fa 
that  development  was  simply  a  pine 
mechanical  process. 

Don’t  be  narrow  in  your  views.  Pr 
judice  has  been  removed.  A  go< 
negative  depends  on  exposure,  tern  pet 
ture,  time.  You  control  the  last  tw 
Use  care  with  the  first. 
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LIGHTING  AND  POSING;  FROM  THE  VIEW  POINT  OF 

A  PHYSIOGNOMIST. 

BY  FELIX  RAYMKR. 


FOR  consideration  this  month, 
I  have  chosen  a  picture  of 
Dr.  Byron  W.  King,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  colleges  of  elocution 
md  expression  in  the  United  States, 
-t  can  at  once  be  seen  that  the  forma- 
ion  of  his  head  is  entirely  different 
rom  that  of  Mr.  Mason,  whose  portrait 
ve  had  under  discussion  last  month, 
rhe  avocations  of  the  two  men  are  dif- 
erent,  and,  of  course,  the  shape  of  the 
leads  will  be  different.  A  man  is  what 
le  makes  himself,  and  the  shape  of  his 
lead  will  be  that  which  he  makes  it  by 
lis  moods. 

If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  two 
leads,  they  should  of  course  be  photo 
raphed  differently.  Now,  I  am  fully 
ware  that  there  will  be  among  my 
eaders  many  that  will  laugh  at  the 
lea  of  a  man’s  life  making  his  face  ap- 
ear  differently  from  any  other  face. 
>ut  it  is  the  laugh  of  ignorance,  for  to 
rose  that  understand  the  reading  of 
rces,  there  is  a  certainty  in  their  knowl- 
dge  of  what  certain  faculties  mean,  as 
nich  so  as  there  is  a  certainty  that 
vo  and  two  make  four  to  the  mathe- 
latician.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  able 
>  read  a  man’s  face  as  some  of  these 
len  can,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
bout  all  the  knowledge  I  have  is  that 
am  just  beginning  to  learn.  There 
hi  never  come  a  time  when  we  will 
now  all  there  is  to  a  subject.  We  can 
ways  learn  something,  and  the  sooner 
e  come  to  that  conclusion,  the  sooner 
e  will  really  begin  to  learn. 

We  have  often  heard  the  expression 
ade  of  a  man  that  “he  looks  just  like 
1  actor.”  Now  why  is  that  expression 
»ed,  if  there  is  not  something  in  the 


person’s  face  to  cause  one  to  think  of  the 
face  of  an  actor.  It  is  nothing  but  the 
faculties  of  the  actor  being  so  pro¬ 
nounced  that  we  know  them,  and  at 
once  associate  them  with  the  faculties 
of  some  other  face  that  we  have  seen 
performing  in  some  play.  Our  first 
impression  of  the  face  of  Mr.  King  is  just 
that — he  looks  like  an  actor.  Why  does 
he  look  like  an  actor?  For  no  reason 
m  the  world  but  that  he  is  an  actor,  and 
a  good  one,  for  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  and  hearing  him  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity.  There  are  certain  faculties  in 
the  head  that  go  to  make  up  the  face 
of  an  actor;  and  there  are  certain  other 
faculties  that  go  to  make  up  the  face  of 
a  doctor,  or  still  others  that  go  to  make 
up  a  soldier,  and  so  on  through  the 
list.  It  is  for  the  photographer  to  know 
those  faculties,  so  that  he  may  be  in 
position  to  make  pictures  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  as  they  are.  When  we  try  to 
change  the  appearance  of  our  subjects, 
we  are  making  pictures  that  do  not 
look  like  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  bad  faculties  in  all  heads,  and 
the  more  we  know  of  these  faculties, 
both  good  and  bad,  the  better  able  we 
will  be  to  choose  the  good  faculties 
and  bring  them  out  so  that  they  will 
be  better  seen,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
subordinate  the  bad  so  that  they  will 
not  intrude. 

First,  I  will  call  attention  to  the 
sloping  forehead  of  Mr.  King.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  forehead  is  more  prominent  than 
the  upper  part.  This  denotes  a  practi¬ 
cal  mind,  and  one  that  will  grasp  an 
idea  quickly.  He  will  see  all  that  is  to 
be  seen,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
very  deep  thinker.  His  ideas  will  be 
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of  more  of  a  practical  nature  than  theo¬ 
retical.  This  is  not  a  bad  faculty,  for 
we  need  the  practical  mind  as  much  so 
as  the  profound  mind.  Without  the 
ability  to  apply  one’s  ideas,  there  will 
be  but  little  success. 

Second,  I  will  call  attention  to  the 
fulness  under  the  eyes.  It  can  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  strong  development  of 
this  faculty,  which  denotes  a  ready 
command  of  language.  This  is  usually 
a  good  faculty,  although  a  “  babbler  ” 
could  have  the  same  faculty;  but  there 
would  be  a  lack  of  some  other  faculty 
or  faculties  to  substantiate  any  claim 
he  may  have  as  an  orator  or  an  actor. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  is  not  to  educate  the 
operator  in  physiognomy,  for  if  it  was, 

I  would  advise  that  the  faculties  be 
taken  collectively  and  not  singly. 

Where  the  faculty  of  language  is 
well  developed  in  our  subjects,  we  can 
be  safe  in  taking  it  as  a  good  faculty, 
and  in  making  the  lighting  it  should 
be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  faculty 
will  be  shown  to  advantage.  It  is  often 
that  I  see  pictures  hung  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  walls  that  have  all  of  the  lines 
under  the  eyes  worked  out  in  the  re¬ 
touching.  Where  the  lines  are  taken 
out  of  the  face  in  this  way,  the  facul¬ 
ties  are  destroyed,  and,  of  course,  the 
likeness  of  the  face  gone.  We  speak 
of  it  as  destroying  the  character,  and, 
of  course,  it  is  a  loss  of  character.  The 
lines  in  the  face  go  to  make  up  the 
character,  and  without  them  there  will 
be  no  outward  sign  of  character.  There¬ 
fore,  I  say,  be  careful  of  the  lead  pencil. 
It  is  claimed  that  our  customers  do  not 
like  the  lines  to  show  so  strong.  This 
is  mainly  due  as  I  stated  last  month,  to 
having  the  light  fall,  through  igno¬ 
rance,  from  a  source  that  really  exag¬ 
gerates  them.  It  is  often  claimed 
that  the  lens  exaggerates  the  lines  of 
the  face.  This  is  simply  stuff  and  non¬ 
sense,  if  the  operator  knows  how  to  use 
the  lens.  And,  better  still,  if  he  knows 


how  to  use  both  the  lens  and  the  ligh 
this  exaggeration  will  disappear.  It  is 
false  placement  of  the  light  on  the  fat 
that  causes  the  exaggeration.  To  illu 
trate  this  point,  I  will  ask  the  reader  1 
imagine  the  light  falling  on  Mr.  King 
head  directly  from  above  it.  The  effei 
would  be  a  heavy  shadow  under  tl 
eye,  which  would  entirely  obliterai 
the  outline  of  the  faculty  we  have  ui 
der  consideration.  This  we  know  wou' 
never  do,  if  we  are  to  show  the  face  ; 
its  full  advantage.  Not  only  would  v 
lose  a  good  faculty,  but  we  would  Ioj 
the  little  dart  of  light  that  appears 
the  eye  which  gives  the  life  to  the 
and  preserves  the  pleasant  expressic 
of  the  face. 

Third,  I  will  call  attention  to  tl 
nose;  and  it  is  here  that  we  will  ps 
our  greatest  attention.  As  can  be  see 
it  is  a  nose  out  of  the  ordinary.  And 
one  understanding  these  matters,  it 
one  that  would  not  be  termed  the  be: 
In  fact,  it  denotes  a  nature  more  earth 
than  spiritual.  And  again,  it  is  a  m< 
ancholy  nose.  If  we  were  to  take 
alone,  we  would  say  that  the  subje 
did  not  know  how  to  smile.  But  this 
not  the  case,  for  when  Byron  Kb 
smiles  everybody  within  sight  of  th| 
merry  smile  joins  him.  Therefore,  I  s 
again,  there  must  be  another  facul 
that  influences  his  nature. 

Usually  noses  that  are  much  turn 
downward,  as  that  of  the  subject,  in< 
cate  a  cold  disposition — never  ve 
warm  in  their  friendship  and  love.  B 
there  may  be  other  faculties  that 
fluence  the  disposition  of  the  ni 
stronger  than  this  one,  and  there  is 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  are.  B 
our  first  impression  of  this  nose 
that  its  owner  is  one  that  gives  up  tc 
fit  of  the  “  blues,”  and  can  hardly  £ 
over  them  when  he  has  them,  and  t 
trouble  of  it  is  he  seems  to  have  the 
frequently,  or  else  his  nose  would  r 
be  so  strongly  marked  in  that  way. 

But  there  is  one  faculty  in  his  he 
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hat  will  oft  set  this  idea  to  one  that  nn- 
lerstands.  It  is  the  faculty  of  mirth, 
rhe  faculty  of  mirth  is  located  in  the 
orehead,  just  above  the  outer  corner 
>f  the  e> e.  It  can  easily  be  seen  in 
Ji.  King  s  face,  and  would  likely  be 


cates  that  he  is  of  that  nature,  and  we 
were  to  make  a  picture  of  him  in  a 
position  and  lighting  that  would  not 
show  the  faculty  of  mirth,  we  would 
give  a  wrong  impression  of  the  man. 
S°,  for  that  reason,  I  chose  the  Rem- 


PORTRAIT  OF  BYRON  W.  KING. 


By  Felix  Raymer. 


led  by  some  a  “  ridge  ”  in  the  fore- 
id.  By  reference  to  the  illustration, 
dll  seen  to  be  strongly  marked.  This 
ulty  cannot  be  marked  if  the  man  is 
e  or  depressed  the  greater  part  of 
time.  Therefore,  if  the  nose  indi- 


brandt  effect,  and  made  a  profile  view 
of  his  face.  By  having  the  light  fall 
just  far  enough  around  the  face  to  fall 
strongly  on  the  mirth  faculty,  and  not 
go  far  enough  around  to  illuminate  the 
whole  forehead,  I  managed  to  show  it 
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to  greater  advantage.  If  I  had  made 
a  broad  effect  and  photographed  fiom 
the  light  side  of  the  face,  I  would  have 
buried  the  faculty  in  strong  light  and 
it  could  not  have  been  seen,  therefore, 

I  would  not  have  been  able  to  over¬ 
come  the  first  impression,  which  was 
that  of  depression  or  a  man  with  the 
blues.  This  faculty  of  mirth  denotes  a 
man’s  ability  not  only  to  laugh,  but  to 
make  others  laugh.  If  you  can,  by  cast¬ 
ing  your  mind  backward,  remember 
some  of  your  old  school  chums  that  had 
the  ability  to  make  you  laugh,  and  you 
can  recall  his  face,  you  will  recall  the 
fact  that  he  showed  just  such  a  faculty 
that  Mr.  King  shows.  Now,  to  get  at 
the  matter,  from  both  sides,  Mr.  King, 
when  he  wants  to  make  people  cry  at 
his  recitations,  is  playing  on  the  faculty 
that  makes  his  nose  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  sadness  or  the  blues;  but  when 
he  wants  to  make  one  laugh,  he  is  play¬ 
ing  on  the  faculty  of  mirth.  Now,  both 
of  these  faculties  are  good,  if  we  but 
understand  what  they  mean,  for  they 
are  both  well  developed,  and,  therefore, 
Mr.  King  must  be  a  good  actor,  or  he 
could  not  develop  the  two  extremes  in 
human  emotions  so  fully.  If  he  is  a 
good  actor  we  should  show  it  in  his 
pictures,  and  I  have  for  that  reason 
shown  his  nose  and  the  faculty,  and  to 
do  so  had  to  make  a  profile. 

One  other  matter,  in  connection  with 
his  nose,  was  that  we  would  be  led  to 
believe  him  cold  in  friendships  and  in 
love.  This  is  not  the  case,  judging  from 
his  back  head.  A  glance  at  the  illus¬ 


tration  will  show  that  to  be  full  ar 
strongly  developed.  Note  the  fulne 
just  back  of  the  ear,  measuring  fro 
about  the  top  of  the  ear.  Where  v 
find  a  full  back  head  we  will  find 
warm  disposition,  and  strong  consi 
eration  for  friendship.  Therefore,  v 
know  that  Mr.  King’s  head  is  just  wh 
he  made  it — an  actor’s  head.  It  wou 
not  do  to  show  all  the  good  faculties 
his  head,  and  none  of  the  bad,  if  we  a 
to  make  a  sitting  of  him  that  will  she 
him  as  he  is— a  good  actor.  Neith 
would  it  do  to  show  all  the  bad  faci 
ties  for  the  same  reason.  So  the  on 
thing  left  to  do  is  to  show  as  many 
both  as  possible,  and  then  we  will  ff 
when  we  look  at  the  picture  that 
“ looks  just  like  an  actor.”  It  is  oft 
claimed  that  an  operator  should  stir 
his  sittei,  and  talk  to  him  about  1 
business,  if  he  is  to  get  a  picture  tl 
is  a  good  likeness.  Quite  true.  E 
there  are  a  few  operators  that  we  kne 
when  we  are  talking  to  a  custoir 
about  his  business  that  the  reason 
his  looking  more  natural  is  not  throu 
an  interest  alone,  but  for  the  reas 
that  it  brings  all  the  lines  and  facult 
in  his  head  into  play  that  have  be 
acting  on  his  facial  expression  for  yes 
Of  course,  he  will  “look  more  natun 
as  his  friends  put  it.  But  the  opera 
should  be  able  to  show  these  lines  c 
faculties  to  their  best  advantage, 
lighting  and  posing  the  face  as  it  sho 
be,  and  to  do  so  he  will  have  to  hav< 
certain  knowledge  of  their  existe; 
and  meaning. 


(  To  be  continued.) 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  CHEAP,  BUT  EXCELLENT  PHOTO  TRAYS 

BY  WILLIAM  STUART  STANDIFOKD. 


THE  amateur  photographer,  at 
the  beginning-  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  camera,  usually 
has  an  idea  that  a  costly  outfit 
of  trays  for  developing,  ton¬ 
ing  and  fixing  is  necessary  for  the 
making  of  good  pictures.  Now,  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  as 
cheap,  but  most  excellent  trays  can  be 
made  by  any  person  who  can  handle 
the  few  tools  needed  for  their  con¬ 
struction. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  an  ama¬ 
teur  photographer  of  twelve  years’ 
experience,  and  knows  that  many  pro¬ 
spective  amateurs  are  deterred  from 
purchasing  a  camera  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  the  outfit,  as  they  naturally 
do  not  care  to  put  much  money  in  their 
first  camera  and  photographic  material 
— not  knowing  whether  they  will  like 
the  work. 

To  the  prospective  amateur  the 
writer  would  therefore  recommend  the 
following  trays  as  being  extremely 
handy,  easy  to  make,  and  cheap,  they 
being  able  to  stand  considerable  rough 
usage.  The  lighter  pasteboard  dishes 
could  be  made  of  sufficient  lengths  and 
diameters,  to  fit  one  within  the  other, 
thus  occupying  small  space,  and  also 
being  light  in  weight  for  travelling. 

We  will  first  make  a  tray  out  of  a 
cardboard  box  thac  contained  two 
dozen  sheets  of  writing  paper,  and  the 
same  amount  of  envelopes.  Both  bot¬ 
tom  and  cover  could  be  used,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  two  dishes — one  for  developing,  and 
the  other  for  fixing.  The  average  size 
of  a  box,  containing  letter-paper  is  5  ^ 
inches  wide,  6^  inches  long,  and  1% 
inches  deep.  Take  the  lid  off  a  cigar 
box,  cut  two  pieces  %  of  an  inch  wide 
and  inches  long  and  glue  them 
lengthwise  in  the  pasteboard  box,  each 


strip  being  1  inch  from  the  sides.  Afte 
this  is  dry,  paint  the  entire  tray,  insid 
and  outside,  with  asphaltum  varnis 
and  let  dr}'. 

Take  a  piece  of  paper,  1  inch  squan 
and  with  pen  and  ink  mark  the  lette 
<k  D,”  pasting  the  paper  on  the  side  c 
the  box.  Buy  one-half  pound  of  para 
fine  and  one-half  pound  of  beeswa: 
at  a  total  cost  of  30  cents.  Me 
the  waxes  together  in  an  old  tomat 
can  or  dish,  pour  it  into  the  tray,  an 
tilt  it  so  as  to  make  the  wax  flow  ove 
the  bottom  and  up  the  sides,  getting 
as  near  the  top  as  possible.  Then  tak 
a  brush,  dipped  in  the  melted  wax,  an 
finish  waxing  the  inside,  sides  and  bo 
tom.  When  cold  it  is  ready  for  us 
being  unaffected  by  the  usual  acic 
and  alkalies  in  the  developing,  fixin 
and  toning  baths  used  in  photograph; 


Fig.  1  shows  the  tray  as  finished,  tl 
strips  “  S  S”  being  used  to  keep  tf 
plate  from  sticking  to  the  bottom;  the 
also  strengthen  the  tray.  The  letfi 
“D  ”  on  the  side  shows  that  the  tray 
to  be  used  for  developing.  The  lette 
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thick  and  5^  inches  long,  are  made. 

*  ^so  cut  tvvo  more  strips  of  wood  the 
same  thickness  and  width  and  8  inches 
long. 

Now  take  the  two  8- inch  strips,  and 
one  of  the  5% -inch  strips  and  fasten 
the  latter  across  the  top  of  the  longer 
pieces,  one  on  each  end,  by  the  aid  of 
wiie  brads,  then  nail  the  other  strip 
across  the  other  end.  You  then  have  a 
frame  shaped  like  Fig.  2.  Next,  we 
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aper  box  of  the  indicated  size  makes 
most  admirable  dish  for  4x5  nega- 
ves  and  smaller,  being  compact  and 
grht. 

Of  course,  various  sizes  of  cardboard 
>xes  could  be  used  to  make  trays 
ntable  for  different  sizes  of  nega¬ 
tes.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
dting  the  boxes,  as  most  all  the  large 
y-goods  stores  are,  generally  speaking, 
ly  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  When 
arger  box  is  to  be  made  into  a  tray, 
ould  the  sides  be  higher  than  de¬ 
ed,  they  can  be  cut  down — first  mark- 
4'  with  a  pencil  a  line  on  the  side  of 

3  box  lme  to  be  sure  of  equal  dis- 
lce,  measured  from  the  bottom,  and 

m  cutting  with  a  knife  or  scissors 
»ng  the  line. 

iVe  will  now  take  up  the  construc- 
n  of  wooden  trays,  which,  although 
ng  heavier  than  the  pasteboard,  are 
re  durable.  They  are  also  superior 
the  hard  rubber  and  fibre  goods 
1  in  the  stores,  which  are  very 
ttle,  and  have  to  be  handled  care- 
y  lest  a  piece  should  be  broken  out. 

>m  this  fault  the  thin  flexible  rubber 
vs,  made  in  small  sizes  up  to  4x5 
les,  are  excepted,  it  being  very 
LCult  t0  break  them.  To  make  a 
eloping  dish  of  wood,  proceed  as 
ows  : 

up  pose  it  is  desired  to  make  a 
7-inch  tray.  The  first  article  needed 
iG  wood,  which  we  get  by  making  a 
on  the  cellar  of  our  dealer  in  gro¬ 
ss.  The  latter  generally  has  a  fine 
action  of  boxes  with  thin  boards, 
us  found  willing  to  give  a  few  of 
1  away  to  a  customer— or  a  pro- 
ttve  one.  Selecting  boards  about 
r  2/8  °f  an  inch  thick,  and  5  or  8 
es  wide,  free  from  knots,  smooth 
1  off  with  a  plane,  or,  if  one  is  not 
y,  take  a  piece  of  coarse  sand- 
r  and  tack  it  around  a  block  of 
1  and  smooth  the  wood  off  with 
After  the  roughness  is  taken  off, 
itnPs,  1%  inches  wide,  %  of  an  inch 


cut  a  piece  for  the  bottom  of  the  tray, 
8^  inches  long  and  5%  inches  wide— 
if  a  board  of  the  correct  width  is  not  at 
hand,  use  two  narrow  pieces  of  suffi¬ 
cient  width  to  be  level  with  the  sides  of 
the  dish,  when  the  bottom  is  nailed  on 
with  the  %  inch  brads,  spacing  about 
one-half  inch  apart. 

Take  your  knife  and  cut  in  one 
corner,  on  the  inside  of  tray,  diagonal 
to  the  sides,  a  lip  for  pouring  the  solu¬ 
tion  out.  Cut  twro  narrow  strips,  %  of 
an  inch  wide  and  5%  inches  long,  out  of 
a  cigar-box  lid,  and  glue  them  on  the 
bottom  at  a  right  angle  to  the  sides 
each  strip  being  placed  1%  inches  from 
the  ends  of  the  tray.  Carpenter  work 
finished,  we  next  proceed  to  mark  the 
letter  “  D  on  a  piece  of  paper  1  inch 
square  and  then  glue  it  on  the  side. 
Also  glue  a  piece  of  heavy  writing 
paper  on  the  bottom  across  the  joint, 
if  two  boards  have  been  used  instead 
of  one. 

Coat  with  asphaltum  varnish  top, 
bottom,  and  sides;  when  dry,  coat  with 
the  mixture  of  paraffine  and  beeswax, 
in  the  manner  previously  described. 
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Fig.  3  shows  the  finished  tray.  The 
construction  of  various  sizes  of  wooden 
dishes  for  developing,  toning  and  fixing 
baths  can  be  designed  by  the  amateur 


made,  will  last  many  years  and  give 


good  satisfaction.  A  fixing  tray  shou 
be  made  to  hold  from  six  to  tweh 
negatives. 

Those  living  in  tropical  climates  w 
find  it  best  to  use  the  following  comp 
sition  to  coat  the  trays  with  instead 
using  the  wax.  This  cement  will 
found  to  be  waterproof.  Mix  the  i 
gredients  as  needed,  as  it  hardens  ve 
rapidly  :  Put  litharge,  finely  powden 
into  glycerine  to  make  a  semi-liqi: 
paste.  Mix  the  two  thoroughly  and  po 
into  the  bottom  of  dish,  leveling  it  wi 
a  piece  of  pasteboard  bent  into 
shape.  Grease  the  piece  with  oil 
vaseline  to  prevent  it  from  stickn 
When  the  bottom  is  hard,  coat  t 
sides  in  the  same  way;  and  when  t 
cement  is  thoroughly  dry  give  it 
couple  of  coats  of  asphaltum  varni 
After  that  has  set  wash  the  tray  w< 
putting  in  a  pinch  of  washing  soda 
cut  the  grease.  It  is  not  necessary 
put  the  cement  on  the  outside  of  tr 
the  varnish  being  sufficient  to  keep 
from  rotting. 


POSING. 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce. 


THE  SMOKER 


By  Grace  Cook. 
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CONTROL  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  HUBERT  MC  BEAN  JOHNSON. 


THERE  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
among'  amateur  photogra¬ 
phers  to  believe  the  nega¬ 
tive  the  chief  end  in  view  in 
making  an  exposure.  The 
professional  is  not  so  impressed  with  the 
same  mistaken  idea.  Experience  has 
taught  him  that  the  negative  is  but  a  step 
toward  the  end  in  view  the  making 
of  the  print.  Consequently  he  does  not 
endeavor  to  make  all  his  plates  produce 
the  same  kind  of  results,  but  instead, 
varies  according  to  the  process  he  is 
using  in  the  printing*  frame.  But  how 
does  he  vary  these  results?  He  must 
develop  his  negatives  differently  some¬ 
how.  Then,  if  he  be  able  to  make  any¬ 
thing  he  wants,  that  is  proof  positive 
there  must  be  control  over  the  process 
and  it  naturally  follows  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  is  not  possible  to  get  al¬ 
most  anything  desired  out  of  a  negative 
by  varying  the  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment.  And  this  is  just  the  truth.  If 
one  understands  the  capabilities  of  the 
solution  he  is  employing,  he  can  easily 
achieve  any  result  aimed  at. 

This,  in  the  first  place,  is  indicative 
of  the  necessity  of  understanding  your 
compounds  and  also  why  one  should 
avoid  a  one-solution  developer.  We 
all  know  how  the  pyro  is  the  devel¬ 
oping  agent  and  how  the  soda  is  only 
the  accelerator  but  if  they  are  all 
mixed  in  one  dish  and  require  but  the 
addition  of  water  to  make  them  work, 
what  control  have  we  over  them  and 


what  good  is  that  knowledge  going  t 
do  us  ? 

My  own  experience  teaches  me  th; 
when  a  strong,  bold  negative  is  r 
quired,  a  pyro  or  hydroquinone  deve 
oper  is  the  one  to  be  used.  Perhaps  tl 
pyro  is  better  adapted  to  bring  out  d 
tail  without  losing  strength  than  tl 
other  but  either  will  answer  very  we 
Eikonogen  and  metol,  on  the  oth 
hand,  are  the  solutions  to  be  used  win 
one  wants  a  soft,  delicate  negativ 
Metol,  by  the  way,  is  great  for  deman 
ing  lots  of  restrainer.  In  using  it,  01 
must  watch  closely  for  over  or  unde 
exposed  plates  and  treat  them  as  so< 
as  they  are  discovered.  Douse  the  ov( 
done  plate  in  the  restrainer  and  devel 
the  one  that  is  under-done  in  a  mu 
diluted  solution.  With  metol,  mo 
than  any  other  developer,  quick  ( 
velopment  with  a  strong  solution  mea 
lack  of  gradation  and  chalkiness.  Me 
water,  of  course,  is  all  that  is  required 
remedy  the  difficulty. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here,  howev 
to  go  into  the  subject  fully  and  tell  y 
how  everything  is  done  and  why  to 
it.  That  would  occupy  this  whole  be 
and  probably  would  not  be  finisl 
then.  I  merely  want  to  attiact  }( 
attention  to  the  fact  that  you  hav< 
great  control  over  your  developer  if } 
will  only  make  a  little  study  of  it  and 
through  one  or  two  experiments.  ] 
periments,  anyhow,  will  teach  you  m 
than  a  whole  book  full  of  reading  mat 
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A  NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

BY  HERBERT  S.  STARNES. 

^  ***'  Phrtogratkic  Association. ) 


IN  bringing  forward  a  new  photo¬ 
graphic  printing  process,  based 
on  an  entirely  new  method  of 
working,  I  think  it  best  to  first 
explain  clearly  what  I  have  been 
wing  for.  If  we  compare  a  photo- 
raph  with  a  fine  engraving,  is  there 
ot  something  about  the  latter  that  the 
rdinary  negative  will  not  g'ivTe  us  in 
ir  photograph  ? 

True,  the  optician  can  point  out  the 
onderful  depth  of  focus  and  covering 
>wer  given  by  the  lens.  The  plate* 
aker  will  try  to  convince  us  of  the 
jautiful  quality  of  his  film,  without  any 
arkings  or  faults.  The  man  who  de¬ 
lops  the  film  will  prove  that  he  has 
ought  out  the  utmost  on  his  negative 
at  was  given  by  the  light  action.  We 
^d  to  think  that  there  was  some  skill 
developing  a  negative,  but  now  we 
'  to^  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
t  the  exposed  films  in  a  sort  of  man- 
1  and  get  a  little  child  to  turn  the 
adle  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  the 
hocromatic  expert  will  tell  us  that 
has  given  us  the  true  representation 
color  by  tone.  Even  with  all  these 
’antages,  do  we  not  have  to  acknowl- 
e  that  there  is  still  something  want- 
>  especially  in  relation  to  the  picto- 
side  of  photography. 

engraving  effects. 
f  course,  for  small  microscopic  work, 
very  Small  portraiture,  the  P.  O.  P. 

11  squeegeed  on  to  glass  is  unequalled 
fine  detail,  but  for  architectural  and 
Iscape  work,  or  for  larger  prints, 
excessive  detail  is  a  positive 
vback,  for  this  reason:  The  flat, 

1  stain  of  the  chemical  deposit 
le  Photographic  print  looks  like  a 
Ltiful  piece  of  enlarging,  where- 
he  broken  tones  of  the  engrav- 


ings  give  the  effect  of  atmosphere  and 
breadth. 

I  know  that  this  defect  in  the  photo- 
giaph  has  been  recognized  for  years, 
and  manufacturers,  by  the  use  of  rough- 
surface  papers,  or  by  printing  through 
bolting-cloth  and  by  other  means,  have 
tried  to  overcome  it.  But  the  false 
shadows  caused  by  the  little  projec¬ 
tions  and  cavities  on  the  surface  of 
the  rough  paper  often  do  not  come  m 
the  right  place,  and  the  even  tones  of 
the  print  done  through  bolting-cloth  are 
quite  different  to  the  beautiful  broken 
tones  done  by  the  hand-work  of  the 
engraver. 

So  the  first  thing'  I  am  trying  to  ob¬ 
tain  is  the  same  broken  grain  in  the 
image  of  my  print  as  that  got  by  the 
engraver.  This  I  do  by  using  material 
of  different  textures  in  the  development 
of  the  print. 

TONAL  CONTROL. 

The  next  thing  that  I  have  been 
wanting  to  get  is  the  power  of  being- 
able  to  alter  the  tone  of  a  print  after 
it  is  dry  (when  we  can  see  better  the 
effect  we  are  getting),  such  as  taking 
out  a  high  light,  altering  the  depth  of 
a  light  half-tone,  so  as  to  get  a  proper 
balance  of  light  and  shade,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  get  better  values  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  foreground  and  distance. 
We  often  find  that  a  half-tone  in  the 
foreground  is  of  exactly  the  same  depth 
as  something  in  the  background  behind 
it,  and  we  cannot  see  where  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends,  and  there  is  con¬ 
sequently  no  effect  of  distance. 

Then  again,  when  we  are  printing 
from  a  rather  flat  negative,  if  we  print 
our  shadows  to  the  right  depth,  the 
high  lights,  such  as  the  sky,  are  printed 
too  deeply.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  with 
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our  present  printing  process,  we  are 
almost  powerless.  We  cannot  print  in 
clouds  because  the  sky  is  already  too 
dark;  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  paint 
out  the  whole  sk)r  on  the  negative  first. 
My  experience  is  that  I  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  job  of  it  about  once  in  fifty  times. 

I  am  glad  to  say  with  this  process  I 
think  I  "have  got  over  this  difficulty, 
because  my  film  is  not  like  the  thick 
gelatine  film  of  the  usual  printing  pro¬ 
cesses,  but  is  hard,  and  short  m  the 
grain  (so  to  speak)  like  a  resin-sized 
paper,  and  with  a  piece  of  ink  eraser  I 
can  take  out  a  high  light,  or  put  in  light 
cloud  forms  in  the  "sky  as  I  require,  to 
suit  the  balance  of  the  lines  in  the  pict¬ 
ure.  In  other  words,  I  can  finish  my 
development  of  the  print  after  it  is  hard 
and  dry,  and  can  do  in  a  few  minutes 
what  would  take  hours  to  do  if  I  had 

to  retouch  the  negative. 

My  experience  is  that  it  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  that  we  can  obtain  a  landscape 
negative  with  the  clouds  of  proper  form 
and  depth  of  tone  to  suit  the  balance  of 
lines  of  the  picture.  We  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  cloud  forms  so  asseitive  as  to 
draw  the  interest  from  the  landscape, 
we  only  want  a  few  light  tones  in  the 
proper  places  to  complete  and  give  a 
proper  scale  of  light  and  shade  in  the 

picture. 

HAND-WORK  ON  A  FINISHED  PRINT. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
to  be  able  to  reduce  the  light  tones  in 
a  print  rapidly  and  easily,  with  a  ceitain 
knowledge  of  what  we  are  doing,  and 
to  be  able  to  lighten  the  half  tones  of  a 
background  immediately  surrounding 
a  foreground  object,  and  thus  obtain 
the  effect  of  distance,  will  be  a  most 
valuable  aid  to  pictorial  photogi  aphy. 
Perhaps  some  one  will  say  that  it  is  not 
legitimate  photography.  I  contend  that 
it  is  as  legitimate  as  pencilling  black  lead 
on  the  negative  to  get  the  same  effect, 
or  of  pouring  hotter  water  on  certain 
places  while  developing  a  carbon  print. 
All  that  it  amounts  to  is  this,  that,  due  to 


the  negative,  certain  parts  of  the  pri 
have  printed  slightly  ^darker  half-ton 
than  we  require.  What  difference  do 
it  make  how  we  reduce  this  surpl 
amount  of  pigment  ?  Whether  we  ri 
it  away  on  the  dry  print  with  the  ir 
eraser,  or  whether  we  wash  or  brush 
away  while  the  film  is  yet  wet  a 
fragile  during  development?  Whett 
we  dissolve  it  away  by  chemical  redi 
tion,  or  obtain  the  same  result  by 
touching  the  negative,  or  by  local  intc 
sification  of  the  negative  ? 

The  next  difficulty  we  have  to  C( 
tend  with,  in  our  existing  printi 
processes  is  this:  In  getting  a  pr 
from  an  ordinary  negative,  how  ofi 
do  we  find  that  we  get  just  the  rk 
depth  of  tone  in  the  shadows  at 
same  moment  that  the  lightest  tints 
the  high  lights  are  just  visible  ? 

THE  NEGATIVE  AND  LOCAL  TREATMEJ' 

From  a  thin  negative,  when  the  li; 
tints  are  obtained,  we  know  that 
deepest  shadows  will  not  be  nearly  d 
enough.  If  we  attempt  to  intensify 
negative  the  half-tones  are  intensi. 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  is,  as  a  1 
what  we  do  not  want.  Practical ly  spc 
ing,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  w 
photographers  call  “working  it  uf 
black  and  white.”  Now,  to  “  work  i 
or  paint  the  shadows  to  the  proper  de 
with  water-color  is  painting  on  a  me 
lie  basis  of  silver  or  platinum;  and  e 

if  we  do  manage  to  get  just  the  right 

of  the  print,  when  first  produced, 
chemical  action  going  on  in  the  film  f 
the  sulphuretting  action  of  the  atn 
phere  will  soon  change  the  color  of 
print  in  patches,  especially  if  the  wa 
color  has  an  analine  or  metallic  b; 
Then,  again,  a  thick  film  of  gelatin 
about  the  worst  thing  one  can  hav 
paint  upon  to  obtain  satisfactory  res 
by  anyone  but  an  artist  with  a  g 
deal  of  experience  in  this  class  of  w 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  hav 
work  up  a  silver  or  platinum  print 
water-color,  or  to  have  to  paint  ( 
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film  (like  gelatine)  which  will  absorb 
water  from  the  paint  brush,  can  only 
be  looked  upon  as  a  makeshift,  and  is 
why  many  have  had  hopes  of  the  gum 
Dichromate  process,  because  they  saw 
hat  they  would  be  able  to  work  on 
1  pigment  base.  Indeed,  I  am  very 
trongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  in  the 
lirection  of  some  pigment  process  that 
he  photographic  print  of  the  future  is 
lowly,  but  surely,  turning,  for  every- 
hing  but  the  very  smallest  work  re¬ 
tiring  the  finest  detail  possible. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  watching 
wo  artists  at  work,  the  one  (working 
1  water-colors)  to  obtain  depth  and 
tnsparency  in  his  picture  had  to 
ave  recourse  to  the  terribly  tedious 
xpedient  of  cross-hatching  or  stippling 
ie  colors  separately.  The  artist  in  oils 
as  able  to  put  in  his  subject  in  light 
id  shade  first,  and  trust  to  adding- 
lazing  colors  after,  to  get  the  effect 
squired;  but  he  could  not  get  the 
awing  right,  and  had  to  keep  alter- 
g  it.  Meanwhile  time  was  going  on, 
e  sun  was  altering  the  lights  and 
adows  of  the  trees  they  were  paint- 
g  from  every  minute,  and  when  I  left 
em  they  were  trusting  entirely  to 
eir  memories  for  what  they  were  do- 
g.  It  struck  me  that  with  my  process 
-Ould  get  a  print,  with  the  drawing, 
;hts  and  shadows  put  in  in  insoluble 
iter-color  that  could  not  be  rubbed 
when  being  painted  upon.  That  the 
oken  tones  that  I  obtained  from  the 
dure  of  the  material  used  for  devel- 
ment  would  instantly  give  me  the 
ne  effect  as  the  laborious  work  of 
’Ss-hatching  gave  the  water-color  art- 
and  by  using  thin  glazing  water- 
ors  over  the  shadows,  to  modify  their 
as  required,  and  more  opaque  colors 
fhe  half-tones  and  high-lights,  I 
dd  quickly  get  a  water-color  paint- 
with  little  trouble. 

-here  are  hundreds  of  people  who 
e  a  good  sense  of  color  but  cannot 
w>  an<3,  even  if  they  could,  they  have 


not  the  opportunity  to  spend  an  hour 
or  so  day  after  day  to  do  a  water-color 
painting  from  Nature.  But  here  we 
have  a  correct  outline,  light  and  shade 
to  start  with,  and  as  to  the  colors  to 
use,  there  are  hundreds  of  art  postcards 
to  get  hints  from. 

development  in  color-washes. 

This  is  something  quite  different  from 
tinting  an  ordinary  photograph.  There 
we  have  a  flat,  even  metallic  deposit  or 
carbon  ana  gelatine  film,  and  the  colors 
have  to  be  cross-hatched  over  it;  but  I 
can  get  the  same  effect  with  my  method 
of  development  with  flat  washes  of  color. 

As  I  was  going  to  read  a  paper  here, 
and  as  1  happened  to  have  a  print  of 
the  Father  of  this  Society,  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Henderson,  I  thought  I  could 
not  do  better  than  color  it,  and  show 
you  what  my  idea  is. 

To  get  it  colored  by  an  experienced 
artist  would  not  have  been  a  fair  test, 
so,  although  I  have  not  done  any  water- 
color  painting  since  1  was  a  boy  at 
school,  I  decided  to  do  it  myself.  This 
is  my  first  attempt  with  only  a  few 
washes  of  color,  and  was  very  quickly 
done.  It  was  from  a  paper  negative 
by  our  friend  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

I  have  also  here  a  couple  of  land¬ 
scapes,  and  one  of  them,  a  well  known 
black-and-white  artist,  said  that  the  only 
thing  that  led  him  to  think  that  it  was 
not  an  ordinary  water-color  painting 
was  that  the  foreshortening  and  drawing 
were  so  perfect.  Of  course,  he  did  not 
mean  for  a  moment  that  the  coloring 
was  anything  equal  to  what  an  artist 
would  do,  only  that  he  could  not  tell 
it  from  water-colors  put  on  by  hand.  And 
after  all,  these  are  nothing  but  water- 
color  paintings,  the  photographic  part 
consisting  of  water-color  pigments  em¬ 
bedded  in  insoluble  gums,  which  form 
the  ground  color  of  the  picture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  process 
there  is  the  germ  of  quite  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  photographic  work,  which 
might  be  of  benefit  to  the  business  of 
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the  professional  photographer,  as  well 
as  to  many  friends  of  the  photographic 
amateur  who  are  fond  of  painting. 

My  father  used  to  tell  me,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  that  if  I  aimed  at  the  sun  I 
would  hit  somewhere  in  between,  and 
perhaps  you  will  think  that  I  am  doing 
a  lot  of  aiming  and  not  saying  much  of 
where  I  have  hit. 

THE  DEFECTS  OF  “GUM.” 

When  “  Pouncy’s  ”  gum  bichromate 
process  was  revived  some  years  back,  1 
thought  at  first  that  we  had  a  most  sim¬ 
ple  and  useful  process,  because  we  could 
use  permanent  colors,  and  that  without 
any  of  the  trouble  of  the  double  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  carbon  process.  But  after  I 
had  worked  at  it  for  some  time,  I  at 
last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  get 
any  certainty  of  result  from  gum  bi¬ 
chromate,  or  any  similar  process— such 
as  “  Artigue  ” — was,  practically  speak¬ 
ing,  hopeless  for  this  reason  :  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  light  on  the  bichromate — on  the 
part  of  the  print  where  the  lightest 
tints  are — is  so  weak  that  only  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  film  is  rendered  insoluble, 
underneath  which  the  gum  is  still  solu¬ 
ble.  In  consequence,  there  is  nothing 
to  hold  the  few  particles  of  pigment 
forming  these  light  tints  on  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  paper,  and  the  sawdust, 
brushing,  or  other  means  of  develop¬ 
ment  removes  and  washes  away  these 
fragile  light  tints  off  the  paper.  I  tried 
everything  I  could  think  of  to  get  over 
this  difficulty,  and  get  more  stability  in 
the  film  during  development,  but  with¬ 
out  success,  and  after  hundreds  of  ex¬ 
periments  extending  over  several  years, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must 
start  on  a  fresh  basis  entirely,  and  be¬ 
gin  all  over  again. 

I  saw  that  the  sawdust,  brushing,  or 
other  methods  of  development,  as  used 
for  gum  bichromate  work,  must  be 
theoretically  wrong.  Also  that  I  must 
get  the  pigment  and  soluble  gum  out 
from  under  the  portions  acted  upon  by 
light  on  the  surface  of  the  film  in  the 


lightest  tints,  and  get  the  insoluble  part 
forming  the  image  pressed  down  on  t 
the  paper  by  direct  pressure  on  th 
surface. 

THE  NEW  PROCESS. 

From  these  two  deductions  as  stari 
ing  points,  I  have  gradually  worke 
out  my  new  printing  process. 

I  found  that  I  must  have  a  film  cor 
sisting  of  pigment  contained  in  a  veh 
cle  having  two  totally  distinct  chara( 
teristies,  one  having  the  most  extrem 
solubility,  the  other  relatively  solubli 
but  tacky,  adhesive.  For  the  latter, 
use  the  gum  resins  as  a  type  of  what 
required.  But  to  get  something  suff 
ciently  soluble  has  taken  me  about  tw 
years.  Of  course,  I  wanted  it  solub 
in  cold  water,  and  thought  that  gui 
arabic  would  be  just  the  thing.  Wei 
emulsion  makers  think  they  havetroub 
with  gelatine,  but  that  is  not  in  it  wil 
gum.  There  is  not  only  adulteration 
contend  with  through  the  Arabs  addir 
other  gums,  but  there  is  also  different 
of  solubility  in  gum  arabic  itself.  If 
comes  from  the  tree  on  the  south  si( 
it  sets  differently  to  what  it  does  on  tl 
north  side,  due  to  the  heat  of  the  su 
then  I  understand  that  differences  m< 
be  met  with  it  when  it  comes  from  d 
ferent  parts  of  the  same  tree.  The 
is  also  a  very  strange  thing  I  ha 
sometimes  met  with.  One  gets  a  pie 
of  gum  in  with  the  rest  that  is  render 
insoluble  by  the  bicromates  without  ai 
action  of  light,  and  the  first  light  act! 
is  to  render  it  soluble,  and  then  it 
rendered  again  insoluble  by  further  e 
posure.  Possibly  this  may  be  due 
the  tree  growing  in  an  iron  district, 
the  gum  gets  contaminated  with  sot 
metallic  compound.  I  find  that  theoi 
way  out  of  these  difficulties  is  to  £ 
large  qantities  of  gum,  and  then  m< 
carefully  test  and  sort  until  I  get  son 
thing  sufficiently  soluble. 

WORKING  METHODS. 

Now  for  my  method  of  working, 
coat  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  mixture 
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he  two  gums,  the  pigment  and  a  bi- 
hromate.  Dry  it,  and  then  expose  it 
rnder  a  negative.  I  then  proceed  to 
evelop  in  the  following  manner  :  I 
oak  the  print  in  water  for  two  or  three 
linntes,  the  water  softens  the  soluble 
um  where  the  light  has  not  acted  and 
josens  the  pigment;  then  by  pressing  a 
ry  absorbent  material,  such  as  blotting 
aper,  down  on  the  surface  of  the  film, 
te  pressure  causes  the  adhesive  resin 
ad  the  loosened  pigment  to  clog  to- 
ether  and  adhere  to  the  face  of  the 
lotting  paper.  This  is  instantly  pulled 
vay,  leaving  the  insoluble  image 
ressed  down  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
iper.  The  print  has  then  a  solution  of 
um  poured  over  it,  to  remove  the  re- 
aining  bicromate,  and  to  clear  and 
irden  the  image,  and  is  then  rinsed 
water  and  dried. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  the  most  simple 
id  interesting  process  I  have  ever 
arked  at.  We  have  a  permanent  im- 
,e  in  any  color.  No  toning;  no  pro- 
aged  fixing  or  washing;  no  double 
insfer;  no  damp  platinum  paper,  and 
e  greatest  gain  of  all  is  that  by  the 
essure  of  absorbent  material  of  va- 
>us  textures  we  can  modify  the  grain 
our  image,  ranging  almost  from  the 
e  deposit  of  a  bromide  print  to  the 
irse  effect  of  a  crayon  drawing  or 
ter-color  sketch.  For  instance,  the 
ooth  surface  of  the  face  of  a  piece  of 
'ttmg  paper  will  give  one  kind  of 
bn,  and  the  rough  back  surface  of 
same  blotting  paper  would  give 
re  broken  tones. 

TEXTURE  AT  WILL. 

do  not  think  we  can  have  anything 
eh  more  simple.  All  we  require  is  a 


piece  of  blotting  paper  and  a  solution 
of  alum.  The  exposed  print  is  soaked 
in  water,  pressed  on  to  the  blotting 
paper,  which  removes  the  pigment  not 
1  equired  to  form  the  image,  which  image 
is  at  the  same  time  pressed  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper  of  the  print.  The 
piint  is  then  cleared  of  the  remaining 
bichromate,  and  can  be  dried  at  the  fire. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  able 
to  make  my  new  process  public  at  a 
meeting  of  this  Society.  At  our  old, 
happy  meetings  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  ago,  photography  was  looked  at 
m  quite  a  different  aspect  to  what  it  is 
now.  If  one  published  a  formula  then, 
one  knew  that  it  would  only  benefit 
others  who  prepared  their  own  ma¬ 
terial. 

Now,  unfortunately,  for  many  rea¬ 
sons,  hardly  anyone  troubles  to  make 
their  own  material,  so  that  the  onlv  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  really  benefit  would  be  a 
gang  of  grasping-  money-making  com¬ 
pany  promoters,  whose  only  interest  in 
photography  is  what  they  can  make  out 
of  it.  I  need  hardly  4ay  that  I  have 
met  many  manufacturers,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  abroad,  who  act  most  honor¬ 
ably  and  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
but  I  have  met  the  reverse. 

All  one  can  do  now  to  protect  oneself, 
even  while  experimenting,  is  to  patent 
one’s  ideas.  This  I  have  done  in  this 
case.  I  have  not  yet  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  commercial  preparation 
of  this  paper,  but  meanwhile,  if  anyone 
would  like  to  try  the  process,  if  they 
will  write  to  me  at  “Avenue  Corner,” 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  I  will  be  pleased 
to  get  some  paper  coated  for  them,  and 
they  can  try  it. 
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THE  use  of  supplementary  or 
additional  lenses  has  become 
fairly  common  with  hand 
cameras  of  the  fixed  focus 
type,  and  they  are  extremely 
iseful,  as  they  enable  work  to  be  tackled 
\rhich  would  otherwise  be  quite  beyond 
he  scope  of  this  type  of  camera.  There 
5  an  equally  wide  field  of  usefulness  for 
hem,  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  or- 
inary  focussing  camera,  and  they  de- 
erve  more  attention  in  this  direction 
hail  is  usually  paid  to  them.  To  many, 
owever,  they  are  practically  an  un- 
nown  quantity,  and  to  others  the  sub¬ 
let  seemed  hedged  round  with  difficul- 
es  because  their  action  is  not  fully 
rasped.  The  subject  has  also,  quite 
nnecessariiy,  been  complicated  with 
lathematical  calculations  and  formulas, 
hich,  whilst  extremely  interesting  to 
le  theorist  who  thinks  in  logarithms 
ad  talks  in  cosines,  is  in  many  cases 
dually  unintelligible  to  the  man  who 
>es  a  lens.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
sed  for  the  subject  to  be  complicated 
f  such  considerations,  because  the  mo- 
ent  it  becomes  necessary  to  heed  the 
finements  of  mathematical  calcula- 
ans,  a  supplementary  lens,  in  the 
use  that  we  are  now  using  the  word, 
an  impossibility,  as  will  be  seen 
ter  on. 

TO  LENGTHEN  OR  SHORTEN  FOCUS. 

the  purpose  of  a  supplementary  lens 
ay  be  either  to  lengthen  or  shorten 
e  focus  of  the  camera  lens,  or,  to  put 
m  another  way,  a  supplementary  lens 
11  enable  the  angle  included  by  a  lens 
be  altered  at  will.  To  shorten  the 
-us,  a  convex  or  positive  lens  must  be 
e(i,  and  to  increase  the  focus  a  con- 
re  or  negative  lens  is  required;  but 
these  lenses  must  be  chosen  with 
'ue  regard  to  the  camera,  it  would 
ssibly  be  as  well  to  consider  their  use 


first  with  a  fixed  focus,  and  secondly 
with  a  focussing  camera. 

FIXED  FOCUS. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  fact  that 
with  a  fixed  focus  camera,  the  nearest 
point  in  focus  is  dependent,  c ceteris 
paribus ,  on  the  stop  aperture;  therefore, 
it  we  have  a  lens  of  a  given  focus,  we 
are  absolutely  precluded  from  obtaining 
a  sharp  reproduction  of  an  object  which 
is  nearer  to  the  lens  than  a  given  point, 
which  said  point  is  closer  to  the  camera 
the  smaller  the  aperture  used;  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  smallness  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  even  in  copying,  and  still  more  so 
in  outdoor  work.  It  is  in  such  cases, 
therefore,  that  the  supplementary  lens 
is  useful,  because  the  lens  being  fixed  at 
its  equivalent  focus  from  the  sensitive 
plate,  it  can  only  give  a  sharp  image  of 
such  objects  as  emit  parallel  rays.  In 
this,  then,  lies  the  whole  secret  of  the 
choice  of  a  supplementary  lens  with  a 
fixed  focus  camera.  It  must  be  of  such 
a  focus  as  to  transmit  to  the  camera  lens 
parrallel  rays,  and  as  this  only  occurs 
when  an  object  is  at  the  equivalent 
focus  of  a  lens,  it  is  obvious  that  focal 
length  of  a  supplementary  lens  that 
shall  give  a  sharp  image  of  a  near  ob¬ 
ject  at  a  given  distance  must  be  equal 
to  that  distance.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to 
obtain  a  sharp  image  of  an  object  at 
three  feet  from  a  fixed  focus  camera,  we 
must  use  a  supplementary  lens  of  3  feet 
focus. 

It  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  the 
only  supplementary  lenses  that  can  be 
used  with  a  fixed  focus  camera  must  be 
positive  lenses.  With  a  focussing  cam¬ 
era,  however,  it  may  be  desirable  not 
only  to  occasionally  shorten,  but  also  to 
lengthen  the  focus,  and  we  then  have 
other  methods  to  consider,  but  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  calcula¬ 
tions  are  extremely  simple,  and  can  be 
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computed  by  the  very  simple  processes 
of  multiplication  and  division. 

CALCULATIONS. 

Of  course,  to  the  man  with  a  battery 
of  lenses  the  present  notes  are  quite 
superfluous,  but  there  are  many  who, 
only  possessing,  say,  two  lenses,  may  on 
occasions  feel  the  necessity  of  having 
subsidiary  help,  and  yet  be  loth  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  extra  lens,  which  there  may 
be  occasion  to  use  practically  only  once 
or  twice  a  year.  A  special  job  may 
arise  for  which  a  lens  of  extremely  short 
focus  must  be  used,  or,  of  course,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  in  which  a  long  focus 
lens  is  required,  and,  in  fact,  a  telephoto 
lens  will  be  the  most  satisfactory.  Let 
us  first  consider,  then,  the  case  of  a  short 
focus  lens  being  required.  What  we 
want  to  know  is  the  focus  of  a  supple¬ 
mentary  lens  that  must  be  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required  focus,  and,  using  the 
well-known  rule,  we  obtain  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  simple  calculation : 

r  actual  focus  X  suplementary 

Required  focus  =  • — - — 1 - 1 

1  actual  focus  +  suplementary 

lens  focus 

lens  focus 

and  ascribing  to  these  the  values  of  6 
and  9  respectively,  we  get 

9  X  / 

6  =  - 

9  +  f 

and  thence 

54  +  6  f  -  9  f 

54  =  9  /— 6/ 

54  —  3  f 

iS 

which  is  the  focus  of  the  supplementary 
lens  required.  But  simple  as  this  is,  we 
may  put  it  in  another  way,  thus  :  Mul¬ 
tiply  the  required  focus  by  the  actual 
focus,  and  divide  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  same,  then  we  get 
6  x  9  =  54 

9  —  6  =  3 

54  -e  3  =  18 

When  it  is  required  to  lengthen  the 
focus  we  know  that  we  must  use  nega¬ 
tive  lenses,  so  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  in¬ 
sert  the  minus  sign. 


If  we  have  a  supplementary  lens  oi 
known  focus,  and  wish  to  know  whal 
focus  will  result  when  it  is  combined 
with  the  camera  lens,  we  use  the  ole 
rule  of  multiplying  the  foci  togethei 
and  dividing  by  their  sum,  so  that  if,  a* 
in  the  above  case,  we  have  a  camera 
lens  of  9  inch  focus  and  a  supplemen 
tary  lens  of  18  inch  focus,  we  get 

9X18-1-9X18  =  6 

If  the  supplementary  lens  is  a  negativt 
or  concave,  we  again  use  precisely  the 
same  formulae,  only  with  the  insertioi 
of  the  minus  or  negative  sign,  thus  : 

9  X  —  18  +-  9  +  ( —  18)  —  —  162-1 - 9  =  1 

These  calculations  are  so  simple  tha 
they  are  within  the  capabilities  of  all 
but  the  formulae  are  not  correct.  Th< 
error  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  hav* 
totally  ignored  the  distance  of  separa 
tion;  but  as  this  distance  of  separatio: 
must  be  measured  from  the  nodal  point 
of  the  supplementary  lens  and  the  cam 
era  lens,  and  to  the  average  worke 
these  are  absolutely  unknown  point! 
we  have  totally  ignored  them. 

For  the  construction  of  a  makeshii 
telephoto  lens  a  negative  lens  should  b 
chosen  of  about  half  the  focus  of  th 
camera  lens,  and  the  distance  of  sepan 
tion  must  always  be  greater  than  tb 
difference  between  their  foci,  but  ma 
of  course  be  varied  considerably  outsid 
this  limit. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  SUPPLEMENTARY. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  pos 
tion  of  the  supplementary  lens,  an 
putting  on  one  side  altogether  the  the< 
retically  correct  position,  it  may  t 
placed  before,  behind,  or  between  tl 
lenses  of  a  doublet,  or  in  front  of  or  b< 
hind  a  single  lens.  It  is  really  a  math 
of  indifference,  though  it  is  most  coi 
venient  to  fit  them  in  the  lens  hooi 
Far  more  important  than  this  is  tb 
form  of  the  lens  and  its  correct  eente 
ing.  The  best  form  is  the  meniscu 
next  to  that  the  plano-convex  or  coi 
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cave.  We  have  hitherto  suggested  that 
these  supplementary  lenses  should  be 
considered  merely  as  makeships,  and  if 
looked  upon  in  this  light  ordinary  spec- 
:acle  lenses  may  be  used,  but  the  work- 
ng  of  their  surfaces  and  the  centering  is 
'0  infeiior  that  they  may  seriously  im- 
>air  the  definition  and  even  upset  the 
:orrections  of  the  lens  with  which  they 
ne  used,  but  as  this  may  be  to  some  ex- 
ent  cured  by  the  use  of  small  stops,  it 
dll  suffice  to  draw  attention  to  the 
>oint,  and  lecommend  that  if  the  sup¬ 
plementary  lens  is  to  be  considered  as 
pei manent  part  of  the  outfit,  then  it 


should  be  adapted  by  an  optician,  who 
will  supply  an  optically  worked  lens. 

The  only  other  point  to  which  we  need 
draw  attention  is  the  question  of  altera¬ 
tion  of  ratio  aperture,  for  if  we  reduce 
the  focal  length  and  keep  the  aperture 
constant,  then  the  ratio  aperture  must 
be  increased,  and  as  this  can  be  so 
easily  calculated  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  longer  upon  it,  only  pointing  out 
that  this  applies  only  to  cases  in  which 
a  focussing  camera  is  used,  for  if  a  fixed 
focus  be  used,  then  there  is  no  altera¬ 
tion  of  focus,  and  the  ratio  aperture  is 
the  same. — British  Journal. 
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BY  W.  H.  ALEXANDER. 


THE  photographer  who  works 
with  glass  plates  knows  that 
few  are  the  uses  to  which  he 
can  put  a  negative  that  fails 
in  its  primary  purpose  of 
giving  a  print.  He  may  clean  off  the 
picture  and  use  the  glass  for  passe¬ 
partouts  or  cover  glasses,  or  even  cu¬ 
cumber  frames— but  there  its  adapta¬ 
bility  is  at  an  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  celluloid  film,  whether  of  the  cut  film 
or  of  the  roll  variety,  can  be  applied  to 
quite  a  number  of  purposes  success¬ 
fully. 

AS  VIEW  METER  AND  FOR  SQUEEGEEING. 

Take  the  case  of  a  cut  film  of  fairly 
stiff  character.  By  cleaning  off  the 
gelatine— a  thing  that  must  be  done 
with  cold  water  in  the  case  of  films, 
and  not  with  hot  as  we  should  do  with 
a  plate — we  have  a  sheet  of  thin  cellu¬ 
loid,  which  makes  an  extremely  con¬ 
venient  and  portable  view  meter,  as 
was  described  the  other  week  in  the 
‘  Spirit  of  the  Times  ”  in  Photography 
fihe  same  film  answers  excellently  for 
squeegeeing  P.  O.  P.  down  upon,  in  or- 
ler  to  get  it  to  dry  with  a  high  gloss, 
unlike  glass,  there  is  no  need  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  in  any  way,  the  dry  print  leaving 
t  freely  when  it  is  dry.  If  one  side  is 
lot  already  matt,  it  may  be  finely  ground 
vith  pumice  powder,  and  we  have  an 
mbreakable  focussing  screen  at  once. 

AS  A  PROVIDER  OF  “  SOUL.” 

If  the  film  is  a  fairly  thick  one,  it  may 
>e  interposed  between  the  negative  and 
he  print  in  the  printing  frame,  in  order 
0  soften  down  intense  hardness  of  defl¬ 
ation.  If  one  film  is  not  enough  for 
he  purpose  two  or  three  can  be  used; 
a  fact,  the  number  of  films  interposed 
aay  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
mount  of  “  soulfulness  ”  required  in  the 
nut.  I  have  never  used  more  than  one 


for  this  purpose  myself;  but  I  have 
found  one  a  very  distinct  improvement 
with  some  subjects.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  portraits,  where  a  good 
stout  sheet  of  celluloid  film  put  between 
the  negative  and  the  paper  not  only 
gives  a  roundness  to  the  image,  which 
is  very  agreeable,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  not  “  fuzzy  ” — in  fact,  most  people, 
from  the  look  of  the  print,  would  not 
suspect  that  anything  had  been  done  to 
it,  but  also  reduces  very  much  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  any  retouching,  which  is  also 
a  bugbear  to  the  amateur  photographer. 
A  matt  celluloid  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  if  preferred. 

INSTEAD  OF  PAPIER  MINERAL  FOR  HAND¬ 
WORK. 

A  use  to  which  this  can  be  put  which 
I  have  seen  done,  but  never  attempted 
myself,  is  as  the  support  for  working 
up,  shading,  etc.  The  matt  celluloid  is 
laid  with  its  glossy  surface  on  the  film 
of  the  negative,  held  to  it  by  clips  to 
prevent  it  from  shifting,  and  then  a 
light  having  been  so  arranged  as  to 
shine  through  conveniently  from  the 
back,  pencil  and  stump  can  be  freely 
used  on  the  matt  surface  of  the  cellu¬ 
loid  until  any  desired  effect  has  been 
obtained.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
film  is  removed  and  placed  on  the  glass 
side  of  the  negative  in  register,  with 
the  pencil  work  inside.  It  may  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  negative  with  gummed 
paper,  if  preferred,  or  merely  held  in 
position  by  the  frame.  The  former 
course  is  preferable,  if  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prints  to  be  done;  but  a  single 
print  can  be  made  quite  easily  by 
the  latter  method.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  of  applying  hand-work 
are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  thanks 
to  the  superior  thinness  of  the  cel¬ 
luloid  film  to  the  plate,  the  pencil 
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is  much  nearer  to  the  actual  image, 
and  it  is  consequently  much  easier  to 
follow  outlines  and  details  when  work¬ 
ing  on  papier  mineral  through  the  glass. 
Moreover,  the  superior  transparency  of 
the  celluloid  further  helps  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Secondly,  the  retouching  being 
between  film  and  glass,  when  in  the 
printing  frame,  is  much  less  likely  to 
get  damaged,  and  the  celluloid  film 
itself  is  waterproof.  What  is  more  an¬ 
noying  than  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  in 
careful  work  upon  the  papier  mineral 
on  the  glass  side  of  the  negative,  and 
then  there  is  a  sudden  shower,  or  other 
accidental  wetting,  or  some  mechanical 
injury  tears  the  paper,  and  the  work  is 
ruined?  With  celluloid  this  need  never 
be  the  case,  and  the  films  may  be  sepa¬ 
rately  filed  away  for  further  use  without 
any  fear  of  damage. 

A  PREVENTIVE  OF  SILVER  STAINS. 

There  is  another  use  to  which  this 
most  handy  waste  product  can  be  put. 
Some  printing  processes  have  a  fatal 
tendency  to  mark  the  negative  with 
silver  stains.  If  we  interpose  a  thin 
sheet  of  clear  celluloid  between  nega¬ 
tive  and  paper,  there  is  no  need  of  var¬ 
nishing  to  protect  the  former,  and  we 
can  print  damp  paper  without  the  slight¬ 
est  qualms. 

WHFN  A  PRINT  IS  WANTED  IN  A  GREAT 

HURRY. 

A  still  more  useful  application  of  the 
same  principle  occurs  when  we  want  to 
get  a  print  from  a  freshly  developed 
negative  in  a  great  hurry.  It  can  be 
done,  I  know,  by  printing  from  the 
washed,  but  unfixed,  negative  on  a  wet 
sheet  of  bromide  paper  placed  in  con¬ 
tact;  but  the  process  is  more  difficult 
than  it  need  be,  from  the  absence  of 
the  unfixed  material  in  the  plate,  and 
many  people  do  not  care  to  expose  their 
unfixed  negatives  to  light.  When  once 
the  negative  has  gone  into  the  hypo,  it 
is  impossible  to  put  a  piece  of  bromide 
or  any  other  printing  paper,  in  contact 
with  it  until  the  hypo  has  not  only  acted, 
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but  has  been  washed  out.  By  placin: 
a  clean  dry  piece  of  celluloid — roll  filr! 
answers  excellently  in  this  case — upo 
the  surface  of  the  negative,  which  need 
only  holding  a  moment  under  the  ta 
to  take  off  the  worst  of  the  hypo,  w 
can  slip  the  two  just  as  they  are  int 
a  printing  frame,  and  get  a  bromide  o 
any  other  kind  of  print  straight  awa 
from  the  wet  negative.  In  such  a  cas 
the  glass  side  of  the  negative  should  b 
dried  and  the  film  side  drained.  It  i| 
best  also  to  use  a  printing  frame  wit 
plate  glass  in  it,  and  a  piece  of  celluloi 
larger  each  way  than  the  negative. 

AS  TOUCH  PAPER  AND  AS  VARNISH. 

Finally,  when  all  these  application 
fail  to  use  up  our  supply  of  waste  film 
there  are  two  to  which  odd  pieces  c 
all  kinds  can  be  put.  One  is  trifling,  bt 
very  convenient.  If  we  want  a  “  toucl 
paper,”  or  a  fuse  which  shall  catc 
light  easily  and  inflame  a  flash  powdt 
promptly,  there  is  nothing  quite  so  sui 
able  as  a  thin  strip  of  celluloid,  such  £ 
may  be  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors  froi 
a  piece  of  roll  film.  It  is  importar 
in  this  case  that  the  gelatine,  back  an 
front,  shall  be  entirely  removed,  ( 
it  may  prevent  the  combustion  froi 
spreading.  The  burning  is  much  moi 
rapid  than  with  ordinary  touch  pape 
which  is  sometimes  a  drawback,  at  oth< 
times  a  great  convenience.  Then,  to 
we  may  remove  all  the  gelatine  froi 
some  old  films,  cut  them  into  shred 
and  half  fill  a  bottle  with  the  piece 
Pour  in  acetone  until  it  stands  about  a 
inch  above  the  film,  cork  the  bott 
well,  and  shake  it  occasionally.  In 
few  days’  time  we  shall  have  a  thic 
liquid  which  may  be  diluted  with  equa 
parts  of  acetone  and  amylacetate  fq 
use  as  a  negative  varnish,  thinning 
with  a  mixture  until  it  is  of  a  suitab 
consistence,  which  should  be  almost  £ 
liquid  as  water.  The  varnish  can  t 
used  cold,  pouring  it  over  the  neg; 
tive,  draining  it  away,  and  standing  th 
negative  up  to  dry.  It  must  be  filtere 
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;hrough  a  plug  of  cotton  -wool  in  a  fun- 
lel  before  being  bottled  off  for  use,  and, 
tfhen  doing  this,  the  top  of  the  funnel 
;hould  be  covered  with  a  glass  plate 
md  the  tube  placed  in  the  neck  of  a 
larrow  mouth  bottle,  to  prevent  evapo- 
ation  of  the  solvents  as  much  as  possible. 

Enough  should  have  been  said  to 
how  that  if  in  spoilt  negatives  on  glass 
hates  we  have  a  photographic  by- 
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product  which  cannot  be  put  to  many 
practical  uses,  this  cannot  be  said  of 
negatives  on  celluloid  films,  since  the 
film  is  one  of  the  handiest  substances  a 
photographer  can  possess.  There  are 
other  purposes,  of  one  kind  or  another 
to  which  it  can  be  put;  but  these  no 
doubt  will  suggest  themselves  to  any¬ 
one  who  keeps  a  few  of  the  films  by 
him. — Photography . 
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the  manipulation  of  bromide  prints. 

Hints  for  Beginners. 

BY  W.  T.  HARRISON. 


S  the  brilliant  summer  clays  grow 
shorter,  and  twilight 
quickly  merges  into  dark¬ 
ness,  whilst  autumn  with  its 


promise  of  winter  rapidly 
roes  upon  us,  we  begin  to  turn  our 
3Ughts  in  the  direction  of  printing-  by 
-ificial  light,  and  prepare  ourselves 
winter  work  in  this  connection* 
omide  papers  are  indeed  a  blessing 
amateur  photographers  anxious  to 
tke  their  hobby  an  all-the-year-round 
"time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
-door  pursuits  become  less  attractive- 
s  popularity  of  this  kind  of  work  in¬ 
uses. 


hrst,  as  to  negatives.  Practically 
7  kind  negative  may  be  used  for 
aining  bromide  prints,  although,  of 
rse,  a  fairly  plucky  one  that  will 
e  a  good  P.  O.  P.  print  is  undoubt- 
)  the  best  for  the  beginner  to  work 
h.  Both  dense  and  thin  negatives 
available  for  this  process,  but  the 
'er  used  needs  to  be  chosen  with  a 
w  to  the  requirements  of  the  nega- 
employed.  Thus  a  very  dense 
ative  requires  a  rapid  paper,  and 
srsely  a  very  thin  negative  should 
)rinted  on  slow  paper. 

you  have  not  already  laid  in  a 
k  of  bromide  paper,  select  those 
atives  which  you  purpose  using  for 
kind  of  work,  and  then  carefully 
them  into  three  classes  :  dense, 
ect  or  medium,  and  thin.  If  you 
cipate  going  in  extensively  for  bro- 
e,  it  will  pay  you  to  first  obtain  a 
samples  of  any  of  the  various  well- 
vn  bromide  papers  and  experiment 
these,  and  typical  specimens  from 
of  the  classes  named.  The  sim- 
:  and  most  effective  method  for 
rmining  the  correct  exposure  is  to 


cut  strips  of  bromide  paper  and  putting 
one  of  the  negatives  into  a  printing- 
frame,  lay  the  strip  diagonally  across 
the  negative,  and  expose  to  a  bright 
gas  flame  or  magnesium  light.  Three 
or  four  strips  are  thus  exposed  for  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  of  time,  and  develop¬ 
ment  will  soon  demonstrate  which  is 
the  most  correct.  There  are  one  or  two 
little  points  which  need  careful  atten¬ 
tion  in  making  these  trial  exposures, 
viz.:  That  the  exposure  be  exactly  the 
same  for  each  strip,  and  that  the  print- 
ing-frame  be  held  at  exactly  the  same 
distance  from  the  light  in  each  case. 
If  the  beginner  can  afford  to  purchase 
a  gas-light  printer,  his  work  will  be 
materially  simplified.  The  base  rod  of 
the  printer  being  marked  off,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  record  upon  the  nega- 
ti\ e  the  position  the  frame  should  oc- 
cupy  upon  the  rod,  when  once  the  ex¬ 
act  distance  has  been  determined.  If, 
however,  this  useful  accessory  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  worker,  an  effective 
way  of  determining  distance  is  to  have 
a  strip  of  plain  paper  running  along  the 
bench  from  the  light  for  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  feet.  In  the  first  case,  of 
course,  when  testing  merely  for  length  of 
exposure,  the  frame  will  be  held  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  position  each  time,  but 
it  may  be  that  a  little  nearer  or  further 
away  from  the  light  will  give  a  better 
result,  and  the  same  exposure  may  be 
given  at  these  different  distances,  mark¬ 
ing  each  in  pencil  upon  the  paper,  and 
afterwards  measuring  up  to  the  light. 
An  evening  given  to  testing  papers  and 
negatives  in  this  way  will  be  time  well 
spent,  and  will  save  you  much  needless 
anxiety  after  you  have  got  fairly  started. 

After  exposure,  of  course,  comes  de¬ 
velopment.  Upon  removing  the  paper 
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frnm  th„  frame  soak  it  for  a  minute  or  If  your  exposure  has  been  correct, 
so  in  clean  water.  And  here  let  me  say  the  high-lights  will  be  full  of  detail  by 
that  if  you  are  desirous  ot  safe-guarding  the  time  your  shadows  appear  o  t 
against  possible  clouding  of  the  print,  sufficiently  dense,  and  your  print  may 
tet  the  water  used  in  all  the  operations  then  be  taken  straight  from  the  deve 
prior  to  clearing  be  boiled  water  that  oper  and  immersed  in  the  clearing  bath 
has  cooled.  If  tap  water  is  used,  there  If  the  print  is  flat  and  lacking  in  con 
is  a  great  danger  of  the  lime  contained  trast,  having  poor  blacks  and  dirt; 
therein  clouding  the  print.  When  the  whites,  you  may  conclude  that  you  havi 
print  is  soaked  nicely,  and  you  have  over-exposed,  whilst  if  the  contrasts  an 
assured  yourself  that  there  are  no  air  very  glaring,  and  the  shadows  very  deep 
bubbles  on  its  surface,  drain  off  the  with  practically  no  details  m  the  high 
water  into  a  jug  for  use  again,  and,  with  lights,  you  have  under-exposed.  W he: 
the  print  lying  flat  and  face  upwards  on  using  an  amidol  developer,  over-deve 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  flow  the  devel-  opment  is  almost  impossible,  so  t  a 
oper  quickly  and  evenly  over  the  whole  the  beginner  will  be  quite  safe  in  cor 
surface  rocking  the  dish  as  though  de-  eluding  that  the  faults,  if  any,  m 
veloping  a  negative.  prints  are  due  to  errors  of  exposure 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  devep-  and  will  accordingly  attempt  to  remec. 
ers  for  bromide  work,  particularly  in  them. 

the  hands  of  the  beginner,  is  amidol,  The  clearing .  bath  should  not  l 
and  I  have  found  the  following  formula  stinted,  and  a  liberal  solution  m 
give  excellent  results  :  proportions,  of  acetic  acid  i  dr.,  distillc 

Water  4  oz.  water  xo  ozs.,  should  be  made  up  ai 

Sulphite  of  soda’. '.  ‘  *. '.  ’.  130  gr.  distributed  in  two  or  three  dishes.  Upc 

Bromide  of  potassium .  2  gr.  taking  the  print  from  the  developer 

Amidol. . .  10  gr-  may  be  immersed  for  about  a  minute 

The  amount  of  bromide  may  vary  ac-  a  minute  and  a  half  in  the  first  cleani 
cording  to  the  worker’s  inclination,  or  the  bath,  and  then  transferred  for  a  simil 
the  kind  of  negative,  but  it  should  never  period  to  the  second  and  third.  A  t 
be  much  less  than  2  grains.  Personally,  clearing,  the  prints  should  be  wash 
1  make  up  my  developer  with  5  grains  thoroughly  for  at  least  half  an  hour 
of  bromide,  and  then  have  a  10  per  cent,  several  changes  of  water,  ana  may  1 1 
solution  of  the  same  at  hand  in  case  the  be  immersed  in  the  fixing-bath, 
developer  needs  modification.  The  in-  baths  recommended  var}  slightly , ^  in¬ 
gredients  should  be  mixed  in  the  order  good  hypo  solution,  in  the  proportion 
given,  and  as  the  keeping  qualities  of  3  ozs.  of  hypo  to  1  pint  of  water  ^ 
the  developer  are  not  good,  it  should  be  answer  admirably,  and  the  bath  is  all 
made  fresh  for  each  occasion.  In  every  better  for  being  a  little  acid.  The  pru 
case,  however,  fresh  developer  is  to  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  time  to 
be  preferred,  as  the  liability  to  stain  is  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  being  none 
much  greater  when  using  a  stale  solu-  long.  An  apparently  small  point, 
tion.  Do  not  use  the  dish  in  which  you  one  well  worth  remembering,  is  t 
have  developed  your  negatives  for  de-  the  rapidity  of  fixation  is  conti ole 
veloping  bromide  prints.  Get,  or  make  some  extent  by  the  texture  of  the  pa] 
a  new  one,  and  keep  it  specially  for  the  and  hardness  of  the  film.  Thus,  1  } 
purpose,  being  careful  to  see  that  it  in  prints  have  been  subjected  to  a  hare 
no  way  becomes  contaminated,  other-  ing  bath,  it  would  be  well  to  allow  t 
wise  discolorations  will  make  them-  plenty  of  time  to  fix.  Thorough  wa 
selves  evident.  ing  after  fixation  is  essential.  I 
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iiin^  water  is  available,  an  hour  and  a 
half  is  generally  sufficient;  but  if  the 
washing  is  conducted  by  means  of 
changes,  the  prints  should  be  immersed 
tor  at  least  two  hours,  and  the  water 
changed  every  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
If  you  are  careless  about  either  of  these 
latter  operations,  your  work  will  inevit- 
abh  suffer.  Insufficient  fixation  and 
insufficient  washing  after  fixation  ac- 
:ounts,  one  might  almost  say,  for  the 
Dulk  of  stained  prints  turned  out  by  the 
beginner. 

Cleanliness  and  care  are  essential  to 
■uccessful  bromide  work,  and  the  fixing 
>pei ations  should  not  be  begun  until 
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the  developing  and  clearing  trays  have 
been  thoroughly  rinsed  and  placed  out 
of  harms  way.  In  drying,  the  prints 
s  oulcl  be  drained  and  then  hung  up. 
The  pins  and  clips  obtainable  are  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  for  this  purpose;  but  I 
find  the  cheap  rat-trap  style  of  tie-clip 
with  the  teeth  filed  down  so  that  no 
damage  may  come  to  the  print,  do  ex¬ 
cellently,  all  that  is  required  being  a 
thin  lath  with  tacks  at  intervals  upon 
which  the  clip  and  prints  may  be  hung. 
Do  not  dry  your  prints  before  the  fire 
or  by  artificial  heat.  Place  them  in  a 
room  with  a  moderate  temperature,  and 
free  from  dust. — P'ocus. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


That  the  amateur  photographer  is 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  his  work  and 
efforts,  when  well  done,  should  possess 
a  monetary  and  commercial  value,  is 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  current  magazines  treat¬ 
ing  upon  the  ways  and  means  of  making 
:he  camera  pay  at  least  its  own  way 
md,  when  possible,  an  acceptable  divi- 
iend  on  the  investment. 

The  ability  to  produce  good  pictures 
ey  photography  is  not  lightly  or  easily 
icquired  and  heretofore  about  the  only 
~eward  of  the  amateur  photographer 
las  been  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
:o  produce  satisfactory  results,  and  the 
pleasure  in  acquiring  knowledge  from 
i  fascinating  and  absorbing  pursuit. 

We  are  willing  to  do  our  small  part 
n  the  new  order  of  things,  and  will 
jive  a  year’s  subscription  to  each  and 
wery  amateur  photographer  sending 
is  for  publication  a  short  account  of 
lny  unusual  method  or  improved  way 
>f  producing  successful  results  in  any 
branch  of  photography. 

We  will  also  place  on  our  contributors 
ist  the  names  of  all  persons  sending  us 
prints  for  publication  in  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  to  date  from  acceptance 
uid  not  publication. 

We  frequently  have  requests  from 
'arious  sources  for  photographs  of  un- 
lsual  things,  pretty  children,  objects  in 
apid  motion,  etc.,  and  if  our  readers 
dll  send  us  a  list  of  such  negatives 
hat  might  prove  acceptable,  and  that 
hey  would  be  willing  to  sell  prints  from 
or  advertising  purposes  or  illustrate 
ome  special  article,  we  oftentimes  can 
>ut  them  in  touch  with  parties  willing 
nd  anxious  to  pay  a  goodprice  for  them. 


We  will  make  no  charge  whatever  to 
our  subscribers  for  this  service  ;  to 
those  not  subscribers  we  will  charge  a 
small  fee  to  cover  the  necessary  time 
and  expense  incident  to  such  work. 

By  helping  you  we  help  ourselves 
and  all  we  ask  is  your  co-operation;  we 
can  do  the  rest. 


In  the  article  by  F.  IT.  Worsley-Beni- 
son,  appearing  in  the  August  number 
of  The  Photographic  Times,  the  com¬ 
positor  made  birds  “  set  ”  instead  of  sit, 
and  on  page  341  m  the  quotation  from 
Tennyson,  “bellowing  caves  and  windy 
walls,”  he  had  it  “bellowing  cares  and 
windy  walls,”  which,  as  the  author  of 
the  article  reproachfully  writes  us, 
makes  reckless  nonsense.  We  agree 
and  apologize  to  you  all. 


We  recently  had  a  number  of  prints 
sent  us  for  criticism  and  reproduction 
if  they  were  found  up  to  our  standard. 
We  returned  them  with  a  fair  and 
honest  criticism,  stating  that  while  they 
possessed  a  certain  amount  of  technical 
excellence,  the  artistic  quality  was 
wholly  lacking  and  that  practically 
every  rule  of  composition  had  been 
violated,  presumably  through  lack  of 
knowledge.  In  return  we  received  a 
letter  stating  that  while  the  maker  of 
the  photographs  could  understand  the 
justice  of  our  criticism,  he  could  not 
understand  why  a  local  photographer 
of  some  repute  had  informed  him  they 
were  very  good,  and  thus  led  him  to 
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submit  them  to  us  for  reproduction 
with  such  disappointing  results. 

The  truth  is  this:  few  individuals 
possess  the  courage,  even  when  they 
have  the  ability,  to  honestly  criticise 
the  work  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance 
through  fear  of  hurting  their  feelings. 
A  most  mistaken  idea.  A  surgical 
operation  does  not  offer  all  the  delights 
of  a  pink  tea,  but  usually  has  a  much 
more  wholesome  effect  on  the  patient. 
When  some  struggling  beginner  in 
search  of  information  shows  you  a  print 
with  the  foreground  out  of  focus  and 
occupying  two-thirds  of  the  plate,  or 
any  one  of  a  dozen  similar  violations, 
don’t  say  “  Old  man,  that’s  great— fine,” 
etc.,  but  tell  him  honestly  just  where  he 
is  in  error,  and  why.  It  may  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  “  insult  his  pride,”  but  from  that 
moment  he  will  begin  to  learn  and  to 
avoid  making  the  same  errors  again, 
and  will  be  a  much  better  friend  to  you 
than  if  you  let  him  find  out  from  some 
one  else  that  you  have  been  jollying 


him  — he  will  feel  that  you  either  didn’t 
know  or  didn’t  care,  and  in  either  case 
down  you  go  a  peg  in  his  estimation. 

Some  years  ago  we  knew  an  amateur 
photographer  who  exposed  plates  by 
the  case,  frankly  admitting  that  he 
didn’t  know  when  he  did  have  a  good 
thing  ;  fortunately  he  did  not  depend 
upon  the  jollier,  but  submitted  his  prints 
to  a  crusty  old  artist  acquaintance  who 
dissected  his  work  unmercifully  and 
gave  him  many  an  unpleasant  hour,  but 
it  took,  and  with  each  bitter  dose  came 
the  beneficial  result,  and  to-day  the  man 
who  didn’t  know  but  wanted  to,  does 
know  and  you  will  usually  find  his  name 
in  the  list  of  prize  winners.  Don’t 
jolly,  be  honest,  help  where  and  when 
you  can. 

If  you  are  not  sure  you  are  right, 
consult  an  authority,  and  in  assisting 
the  stumbling,  halting  steps  of  your 
beginner  acquaintance,  you  will  not 
only  truly  be  a  help  to  him  but  wil 
unwittingly  be  a  help  to  yourself. 


WILLIAM  J  HAZENSTAB. 


WE  announce  with 

sincere  regret  the 
death  of  another  of 
the  old  timers  in 
photography. 

During  practically  his  entire  busi¬ 
ness  career  William  J.  Hazenstab 
was  identified  with  the  photographic 
trade,  having  since  1874  been  asso¬ 


ciated  with  the  well  known  firm  0 
H.  A.  Hyatt  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  During 
this  lengthy  period  Mr.  Hazensta 
became  exceedingly  well  known  an' 
deservedly  popular  with  the  Wester: 
and  Southern  photographers,  an 
enjoyed  also  a  large  acquaintanc 
with  the  fraternity  throughout  th 
country. 


THE  LITTLE  MOB-CAP. 

{Second  A  ward,  October  Competition .) 


By  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton. 
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THE  MONTHLY  COMPETITION. 


THE  October  competition 
brought  forth  quite  a  variety 
of  material,  though  some¬ 
what  disappointing  as  to  the 
number  of  entries  submitted. 
It  seems  peculiar  that  the  average  ama¬ 
teur  does  not  more  generally  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  securing 
substantial  cash  remuneration  for  his 
efforts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  many 
more  prints  submitted  to  us  for  gratui¬ 
tous  publication  than  we  have  entered 
in  the  competitions.  We  want  to  make 
The  Photographic  Times  an  aid  to 
you  in  every  possible  way,  and  inaugu¬ 
rated  these  competitions  solely  for  that 
purpose,  and  sincerely  trust  that  now 
you  have  returned  from  your  summer 
outings,  and  have  had  time  to  develop 
and  work  up  your  negatives,  that  you 


co-operate  with  us  in  making  the  com 
petitions  of  sufficient  interest  to  war 
rant  their  continuance. 

The  first  award  was  given  to  Howarc 
C.  Travis  for  his  well  rendered  land 
scape  study  entitled  “The  Charle 
River.”  The  second  award  went  to  Mrs 
G.  A.  Barton  for  her  delicate  and  charm 
ing  child  study,  “  The  Little  Mob-cap. 
The  honorable  mention  awards  to  Eva 
lyn  J.  Lee,  “A  June  Wedding  Paul  E 
Morrison,  “The  Edge  of  the  Pond; 
E  E.  Godfrey,  “  Portrait  Study.” 

Let  us  hear  from  you  good  and  stron 
in  the  next  competition,  so  we  may  fee 
.sufficiently  encouraged  to  go  ahea 
and  do  even  better  for  you  in  the  coir 
ing  year.  Because  you  have  never  wo 
a  prize  is  no  reason  that  you  canno 
So  go  over  your  negatives  and  send  i 
something  for  next  time. 


THE  EDGE  OF  THE  POND. 


By  Paul  R.  Morrison. 


CEMENTED  OR  UNCEMENTED  LENSES. 
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CEMENTED  OR  UNCEMENTED  LENSES. 


SOME  of  the  earliest  of  the  use¬ 
ful  photographic  objectives, 
\  and  which  may  practically 
f  be  considered  to  be  typical  of 
certain  classes  of  modern 
enses,  were  distinguished  by  the  in- 
roduction  of  air  spaces  or  air  lenses, 
he  Petzval  portait  lens  being  one  that 
rill  s,t  once  recur  to  the  mind  of  every 
ue.  For  some  years  the  correction  of 
berrations  was,  however,  effected  par- 
ially  or  completely,  by  an  increase  in 
he  number  of  the  individual  lens  ele¬ 
ments  in  each  cemented  combination, 
nd  four  and  five  lens  combinations 
/ere  quite  common.  Then  came  a  re¬ 
union,  as  it  were,  and  a  reduction  in 
he  number  of  lenses  and  the  introduc- 
ion  of  air  lenses,  till  we  have  reached 
he  simple  separate  four  lens  construc- 
on,  with  air  lenses  of  calculated  form 
nd  a  total  absence  of  any  cemented 
tirfaces  whatever. 

To  the  theorist  at  once  occurs  the 
uestion  as  to  whether  there  is  not  a 
reat  loss  of  light  by  the  thus  necessary 
lultiplication  of  reflective  surfaces,  be¬ 
muse  it  is  well  known  that  perfect 
/fraction  without  reflection  is  difficult, 
ay, impossible  of  attainment,  andthere- 
)re  the  more  we  increase  the  number 
refractive  surfaces  so  much  the 
lore  do  we  increase  the  reflective  sur¬ 
ges.  Assuming  on  the  other  hand 
iat  the  refractive  surfaces  are  cemented 
>gether,  there  is  no  loss  by  reflection, 
imt  if  the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  in- 
*eased,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
'ing,  the  number  of  the  glasses  and 
•tnenting  surfaces  be  increased,  then 
e  must  have  a  corresponding  increase 
the  absorption  01  light  by  the  in- 
eased  glass  mass,  and  this  while 
sually  undetectable,  may  play  no  im- 
irtant  role  when  photographic  action 
taken  into  consideration. 


In  the  summer  of  last  year  M.  Cousin 
read  a  paper  before  the  French  Society, 
in  which  he  estimated  the  loss  by  re¬ 
flection  from  the  multiplication  of  sur¬ 
faces  as  high  as  40-60  per  cent,  of  the 
incident  light  under  certain  conditions  ; 
this  was  reported  in  our  columns  at  the 
time,  but  later  the  statement  was  much 
disputed. 

Recently  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  the 
Frankfort  photographic  societies  this 
topic  cropped  up,  and  finally  a  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  the  leading  opticians 
asking  which  was  the  better  lens  of  the 
two  ( a )  the  newer  anastigmats  with 
separate  lenses,  or  (b)  those  with  ce¬ 
mented  lenses  ;  further,  how  did  the 
two  types  of  lenses  compare  one  with 
the  other  as  regards  light  efficiency  with 
equal  apertures,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  strong  reflections  of  the  former 
and  the  absorption  of  light  by  the 
cement  and  the  increased  thickness  of 
glass  in  the  latter.  The  answer  to  these 
questions  appear  in  the  current  month’s 
issue  of  the  Photographische  Correspon- 
denz ,  and  are  not  without  general 
interest. 

Dr.  Hans  Harting  of  Voigtlander  & 
Sons,  is  of  an  opinion  that  the  difference 
between  the  uncemented  surfaces  and 
cemented  surfaces  is  practically  negligi¬ 
ble,  but  that  naturally  there  is  a  limit, 
and  that  the  number  of  elements  in  a 
combination  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  use  of  two  four  lens 
systems  is  accompanied  by  considerable 
absorption  of  actinic  light.  Far  more 
dangerous,  he  says,  however,  is  the  non¬ 
correction  for  coma,  and  he  states  that 
an  objective  free  from  coma  permits,  on 
account  of  the  more  complete  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  and  greater  brilliancy, 
a  marked  shortening  of  the  exposure 
in  comparison  to  other  lenses  which 
possess  this  fault. 
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Goerz,  of  Berlin-Friedenau  believes 
that  for  the  majority  of  “  amateurs  an 
objective  with  cemented  lenses  of  an 
aperture  of  about  f / 7  was  the  most 
suitable,  but  g'ave  as  his  reasons  the 
easier  cleaning  of  the  surfaces  and  the 
considerably  less  chance  of  the  scratch¬ 
ing  of  the  surfaces,  and  considered  that 
with  equal  ratio  aperture  lenses  pos¬ 
sessed  equal  light  efficiency,  and  that 
the  loss  by  absorption  of  the  cemented 
surfaces  was  equal  to  that  caused  by  the 
more  repeated  reflection  from  the  free 
surfaces. 

Zeiss,  of  Jena,  through  Dr.  Rudolph, 
says  that  the  question  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  as  it  stands,  and  that  individual 
cemented  and  un  cemented  systems 
must  be  compared.  In  any  case,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  correction  of  spherical 
aberration — which  produces  increasing 
indistinctness  in  the  image  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  axis,  when  the  aperture 
is  increased  in  size — is  generally  to  be 
easier  effected  with  the  other  correc¬ 
tions  in  uncemented  than  cemented 
systems. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the 
comparison  of  the  light  efficiency  be¬ 
tween  cemented  and  uncemented  objec¬ 
tives  with  equal  ratio  aperture,  it  is,  he 
says,  practically  the  same,  or  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  of  no  moment  ;  “  with  objectives 
of  short  focus  the  loss  by  repeated 
reflection  from  uncemented  surfaces  is 
a  few  per  cent,  greater  than  in  cemented ; 
with  large  objectives  the  ratio  may  be 
unfavorable  to  the  cemented  lenses. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  generally 
with  cemented  objectives  a  relatively 
great  lens  thickness  is  necessary,  so 
that  finally  the  loss  by  absorption,  which 
naturally  increases  with  the  amount 
of  the  lens  thickness  can  surpass  the 
loss  by  reflection,  which  is  not  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  size  of  the  lenses.  In  any 


case  it  may  be  said  that  the  small  differ¬ 
ence  per  cent,  with  lenses  of  equal  ratio 
aperture  is  not  of  importance.” 

Steinheil,  of  Munich,  considers  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  two  lenses  to 
compare,  as  for  certain  photometric 
work  two  objectives  of  equal  ratio  aper¬ 
ture,  of  an  equal  number  of  lenses,  of 
equally  thick  lenses,  of  the  same  kind 
of  glass,  and  of  the  same  smelting, 
should  be  compared  to  obtain  results  of 
any  value  as  regards  the  answering  of 
the  questions.  For  the  practical  pho¬ 
tographer  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
make  clear  for  what  purpose  the  lens  is 
most  suitable.  For  outdoor  work  an 
objective  with  cemented  lenses  is  to  be 
preferred  to  one  with  uncemented 
lenses,  as  with  the  latter  there  is  far 
greater  of  reflex  images,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  the  uncemented  system  has 
the  advantage  when  projection  work  is 
in  question,  and  the  lens  is  subjected  tc 
the  action  of  heat,  as  with  cemented 
surfaces  they  may  be  easily  damaged 
In  the  studio  with  diffuse  light  the 
separate  lens  systems  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  fear.  A  real  decision  as  to  which  is 
the  better  type  of  lens  Steinheil  con¬ 
siders  it  is  not  possible  to  give. 

Martin,  of  Rathenow,  of  the  OptiscJn 
Anstalt ,  previously  known  as  Busch 
combats  Martin’s  views,  and  consider; 
that  as  regards  reflection  the  loss  o 
efficiency  is  about  to  per  cent,  mon 
with  a  triple  lens  than  with  a  doubk 
lens,  and  again  about  10  per  cent,  mort 
for  a  quadruple  than  a  triple  lens.  A: 
regards  the  loss  by  absorption,  Her 
Martin  considers  that  it  cannot  be  ne 
glected,  particularly  when  five,  six 
eight,  or  ten  lenses  are  used.  The  ini 
portant  point  to  be  considered,  however 
is  the  applicability  of  the  lens,  as  de 
fined  by  Steinheil,  and  last,  but  no 
least,  its  price. — British  Journal. 
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The  demand  for  Post  Cards  has  assumed 
astonishing  proportions  and  the  manufacturers 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  demand. 
All  along  there  has  been  expressed  the  need  of 
a  printing-out  card  affording  a  pleasing  tone 
and  permanent  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
simple  in  manipulation.  The  Aristo  Gold  Post 
Card  fills  these  requirements  admirably,  and  to 
show  how  exceedingly  simple  the  manipulation 
is,  we  append  herewith  the  working  directions: 

Print  until  all  detail  is  out  or  about  two 
shades  deeper  than  finished  print. 

Wash  in  six  changes  of  water,  separating 
the  cards  thoroughly  in  each  water. 

Fix  for  20  minutes  in  hypo  bath  30  grains 
hydrometer  test  (or  4  ozs.  hypo  crystals  to  32 
ozs.  water. 

Wash  one  hour  in  running  water  or  sixteen 
changes  by  hand,  separating  the  cards  thor¬ 
oughly  in  each  water. 

Dry  between  photographic  blotters. 

Salt  Bath  for  Purple  Tones.— After  printing 
place  cards,  one  at  a  time  face  down,  into  a 
tray  containing  16  ounces  of  water  to  which 
has  been  added  oz.  of  table  salt.  In  this 
solution  the  cards  should  be  kept  in  motion 
and  thoroughly  separated.  Allow  them  to  re¬ 
main  in  this  solution  until  they  turn  to  a  purple 
tint,  after  which  rinse  off  in  a  tray  of  clear 
water  containing  a  little  sal-soda.  Just  enough 
sal-soda  should  be  added  to  this  water  to  make 
it  feel  smooth  to  the  touch.  Leave  the  cards 
in  this  soda  water  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
remove  them  to  hypo  bath  and  wash  as  directed 
above. 

To  flatten  cards  proceed  as  follows  :  Take  a 
piece  of  two-inch  gas  pipe  or  a  pasteboard 
mailing  tube  two  feet  long  and  cover  it  with 
clean  paper,  pasting  the  paper  to  the  tube. 
Cut  a  strip  of  heavy  strong  paper  several 
yards  long  and  two  feet  wide,  roll  same  around 
tube,  after  a  couple  of  turns  roll  the  cards  in 
face  down  between  paper  and  tube— continue 
to  roll  until  all  cards  are  in  and  let  them  stand 
for  one  hour.  Should  cards  curl  too  much 
reverse  and  put  in  roll  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Manufactured  by  American  Aristotype  Co., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  who  will  be  glad  to  send 
free  sample  on  request. 


The  Photographic  Times, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  .-—We  are  advised  that,  througt 
some  unforeseen  circumstance,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Goerz  Catalogue  Cover  Com 
petition,  Mr.  Alphonse  Mucha,  has  beei 
obliged  to  delav  his  arrival  in  this  country 
until  the  end  of  October. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  in  answe 
to  urgent  requests  from  many  interested  com 
petitors,  we  are  pleased  to  prorogue,  for  on 
month,  the  time  originally  set  for  the  close  0 
the  competition,  and  to  extend  the  time  fo 
the  closing  irrevocably  until  the  31st  of  Octc 
ber,  1905. 

Trusting  that  this  will  meet  with  the  approve 
of  all  concerned,  and  thanking  you  for  th 
space  accorded  in  your  valuable  columns,  w 
remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works. 
A.  K.  Boursault, 

Advertising  Manager. 


The  Photographic  Times, 

New  York  City  : 

Dear  Sirs— Your  readers  will  be  interest* 
to  know  that  the  New  York  Labor  Bureau  h:j 
on  file  at  the  present  time  applications  for 
number  of  first-class  employees  in  the  exce 
of  applications  for  employment. 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  son 
of  the  good  men  of  the  craft  to  locate  in 
about  New  York  through  this  medium.  A 
plications  for  employment  must  be  accomp 
nied  by  the  names  of  the  last  two  employe 
as  references,  and  a  dollar  for  registration  fe| 

Judging  from  the  present  outlook,  the  Lab 
Bureau  is  destined  to  be  of  great  service 
both  employer  and  assistant,  especially  in  cas 
where  the  latter  is  of  good  habits  and  pro 
cient  in  his  or  her  calling.  If  you  will  gi 
publicity  to  this  statement,  you  will  do 

service  to  the  craft. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  I.  Scandlin 


The  Fourth  Salon  International  d’A 
Photographique  will  be  held  by  the  Pb° 
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graphic  Society  of  Marseilles,  from  February 
3d  to  the  25th,  1906. 

This  Salon  will  be  international  in  character, 
md  entries  from  America  will  be  welcome. 

Entries  must  be  made  before  December  31st 
o  Mons.  Astier,  ii  Rue  de  la  Grande  Armee,’ 
Marseille,  France,  and  pictures  must  arrive  at 
he  same  address  before  the  15th  of  January. 

Studying  the  Sun  by  Photography. —In 

■tudying  the  solar  changes  the  variation  in 
.un  spots  has  long  been  depended  upon,  it 
)eing  supposed  that  the  presence  of  large 
■pots  indicated  a  cooler  condition  of  surface. 
Phis  is  incorrect.  Sun  spots  indicate  great 
olar  activity,  and  therefore  more  instead  of 
ess  heat.  But  there  are  other  changes  in  the 
un’s  surface  of  much  more  importance  than 
he  spots,  and  a  perfected  instrument  enables 
stronomers  to  study  these  changes. 

This  instrument,  now  in  daily  use  at  the 
•olar  Physics  Observatory  at  South  Kensing- 
on,  London,  is  called  the  Photospectro-helio- 
raph.  In  character  it  is  selective,  and  can 
e  so  adjusted  that  it  will  photograph  any  par- 
cular  color  in  the  solar  rays.  It  can,  for 
xample,  be  arranged  to  photograph  only  the 
nes  of  iron,  hydrogen,  or  calcium.  If  ar- 
mged  for  calcium  it  will  photograph  only  the 
arts  of  the  sun  containing  this  element  and 
0  others.  It  looks  upon  the  sun  with  a  cal- 
um  eye,  so  to  speak. 

It  is  found  that  the  sun’s  surface  is  covered 
1  certain  regions  with  masses  of  this  material 
irying  in  size,  and  that  these  change  every 
ay  in  size,  form  and  place.  On  the  sun’s  rim 
ilcium  projections  are  seen,  which  also  rap- 
ly  change.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some 
her  elements,  and  in  this  way  information  is 
nng  gained  of  the  chemical  condition  and 
anges  in  the  solar  material  which  may  in 
ne  prove  of  great  value, 

riming  Motorists  by  the  Camera  —One  of 
e  evils  of  the  age  is  the  reckless  driving  of 
tomobiles,  and  the  souls  of  motorists  have 
en  made  sore  by  sentinels  posted  to  record 
eir  speed.  But  as  the  evidence  of  these  is 
;en  uncertain  and  questionable,  a  mechani- 
method  of  noting  speeds  has  been  devised, 
i  results  of  which  are  absolutely  beyond 
estion.  A  time-recording  camera  is  used, 
this  process,  now  in  use  in  England,  a 
ige,  or  “trap,”  is  measured  with  a  record- 
I  camera  at  each  end. 

the  motor-car  flies  past,  it  is  caught  by 
aimost  instantaneous  exposure,  and  by  the 
ne  movement  a  watch-face  is  photographed, 
ls  giving  the  exact  time.  On  passing  the 


second  camera  a  similar  photograph  is  taken, 
and  the  difference  in  time  between  the  two 
photographed  watch-faces  accurately  indicates 
the  time  occupied  in  traversing  the  distance. 

The  watches  used  are  sealed  in  a  way  that 
that  renders  it  impossible  for  the  person  in 
charge  of  them  to  tamper  with  the  hands  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  seal.  The  camera  thus  makes 
a  record  which  can  be  produced  in  court,  and  can 
be  referred  to  months  afterward  if  necessary. 

Photographing  in  African  Wilds.— The 

study  of  amimals  in  their  native  haunts  by  aid 
of  the  camera  has  been  enthusiastically  pur¬ 
sued  by  many  amateurs  of  late  years,  and 
with  important  results,  much  concerning  the 
habits  of  these  animals  being  learned.  But 
only  one  of  these  photographers  has  brought 
his  camera  to  bear  upon  the  wild  life  of  the 
African  wilds.  This  is  the  daring  German 
adventurer  A.  G.  Schillings,  who,  after  fur¬ 
nishing  seven  of  the  museums  of  Central 
Europe  with  splendid  collections  of  African 
fauna,  went  back  to  Africa  with  a  large  outfit, 
including  flashlight  materials  and  telescopic 
cameras. 

Mr.  Schillings’  success  in  catching  glimpses 
of  the  lion  and  other  African  animals  in  a  state 
of  nature  has  been  remarkable.  His  telescopic 
camera  enabled  him  from  a  distance  of  a  half 
mile  or  more  to  get  good  pictures  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  bath  of  the  rhinoceros  ;  of  the  elephant 
and  giraffe  browsing  on  leaves  and  twigs  ;  of 
antelopes,  zebras  and  other  animals  grazing 
on  the  plains,  and  of  birds  in  flight  or  at  rest. 

The  lion  and  other  beasts  of  prey  rest  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  and  prowl  at  night — but 
these,  too,  fell  into  his  photographic  bag. 
Waiting  night  after  night  within  a  fence  of 
thorny  scrub,  he  caught  these  animals,  by  the 
aid  of  his  flashlight,  as  they  glided  by  or  as 
they  came  to  drink  at  the  water  pools.  In  this 
way  he  gained  excellent  pictures  of  the  lion,  the 
leopard,  the  hyena,  and  many  other  animals. 

This  work  was  not  specially  dangerous. 
The  flashlight  made  cowards  of  them  all,  and 
everyone  of  them,  from  lion  to  jackal,  sprang 
hastily  for  the  jungle  when  the  intense 
white  light  flashed  upon  them.  Schillings 
caught  some  interesting  examples  of  animal 
friendship  in  his  photographs.  One  picture 
showed  two  elephants  and  a  giraffe,  which 
appeared  to  be  great  friends.  The  zebras 
and  gnus  also  seemed  to  be  constant  com¬ 
panions. 

As  for  the  monkeys,  usually  thought  to  live 
in  trees,  one  plate  showed  hundreds  of  them 
in  the  grass  of  the  open  plain,  where  they 
lived  most  of  the  time. 
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Current  Fads  in  Photography .  — The 

“  smart  set  ”  of  London,  in  its  lack  of  anything 
worth  while  to  do,  has  recently  developed  cer¬ 
tain  photographic  pastimes  worth  mentioning. 
One  passing  fad  with  the  wealthy  is  to  have 
their  children  photographed  in  the  style  of 
famous  works  of  art  by  the  old  masters.  To 
do  this,  the  background  must  be  carefully  imi¬ 
tated,  and  the  little  ones  must  be  grouped  and 
dressed  like  the  figures  in  the  picture.  Van- 
dyck’s  masterpiece,  “  The  Children  of  Charles 
I,”  Lawrence’s  “  Study  of  a  Child,”  and  other 
works  of  art  by  Morland,  Greuze  and  Reynolds 
have  been  thus  imitated. 

Another  photographic  fancy,  now  quite  pop¬ 
ular,  especially  with  lovers,  is  to  photograph 
the  eyes  only,  or  often  a  single  eye.  These 
eye  photos,  colored  to  life,  are  mostly  carried 
in  lockets. 

Last  season  a  young  lady,  when  her  lover 
was  about  to  leave  her  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  his  face  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  nail  of  her  third,  or  engage¬ 
ment  finger,  and  this  was  very  sucessfully 
done  by  a  skilled  photographer.  The  idea 
soon  won  favor. 

One  well-known  actress  carries  photographs 
of  friends  on  four  of  her  nails.  Unfortunately 
the  hand  cannot  be  washed  without  danger  to 
the  picture,  while  the  growth  of  the  nail  car¬ 
ries  it  outward,  so  that  it  is  gradually  snipped 
off,  the  hair  first,  and  finally  the  entire  head. 
Another  craze  is  the  photographing  of  posters, 
the  best  of  these  being  often  aimed  at  by  two 
or  three  amateur  cameras  at  once. 


A  Retouching  Medium  for  Bromides  which 
will  not  show  any  signs  of  its  presence  upon 
the  prints  is  thus  recommended  by  a  practical 
worker.  Pieces  of  the  same  brand  of  bromide 
paper  are  exposed  to  light  for  a  few  seconds, 
developed,  fixed,  and  washed  as  usual.  The 
wet  print  is  then  held  gelatine  side  down,  over 
a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and  the  coating  of 
dark  emulsion  (which  becomes  semi-fluid  under 
these  circumstances)  scraped  off  with  a  palette 
knife  and  kept  ready  for  use.  The  mixture  is 
applied,  after  warming  in  a  water  bath,  with  a 
camel’s-hair  brush, 


Hydrant  Water  or  Distilled.— One  of  the 

questions  which  the  beginner  is  always  asking 
arises  from  the  different  recommendations  of 
the  plate-makers  as  to  the  water  to  be  used  in 
compounding  developing  or  toning  solutions. 
One  or  twTo  makers  invariably  direct  distilled 
water,  whilst  the  majority  content  themselves 
with  “boiled  or  distilled.”  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  few  patrons  of  the  more  punctilious 


firms  go  so  far  as  to  use  distilled  water  in  the 
work,  but  some  may  perpaps  have  lingerin 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  to  forego  del 
nite  instructions  to  this  extent.  My  ow 
experience,  which,  I  believe,  is  that  of  tb 
majority  of  photographers,  is  that  in  con 
paratively  few  cases  is  it  necessary  to  us 
distilled  water.  I  should  always  use  it  whe 
making  up  a  stock  solution  of  gold  chlorid' 
potassium  chloroplatinite,  or  silver  nitrile,  bi 
I  should  not  trouble  to  use  it  for  developers,  < 
even  toning  solutions.  I  should  not,  howeve 
take  for  these  any  tap  water  which  comes  1 
hand.  The  gaseous  and  solid  impurities  ms 
frequently  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  a  diffe 
ence  in  the  action  of  the  developer.  Tb; 
difference  may  be  shown  by  the  appearance  > 
the  solution,  or  it  may  not  ;  but  to  get  tl 
water  into  the  best  possible  state  at  the  lea 
trouble  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  boil  it  brisk 
in  a  clean  kettle  or  enamelled  iron  saucepan  f 
about  ten  minutes.  By  so  doing  the  gases  a 
driven  off,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  depai 
ure,  much  of  the  solid  matter  is  thrown  out 
solution.  Pour  the  water  off  into  a  jug,  ai 
stand  it  aside  to  cool  where  it  will  not  be  di 
turbed.  Water  “  softened  ”  in  this  way  w 
sometimes  give  scarcely  any  turbidity  whd 
ever  when  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash, 
even  potassium  oxalate,  is  dissolved  in  it,  bi 
it  will  always  give  considerably  less  depot 
from  these  chemicals  than  raw  tap  water, 
consider  that  water  so  treated  is  sufficient1 
pure  for  toning  solutions. 

Stains  on  Bromide  Prints. — There  are  son 
workers,  it  seems,  who  have  been  havit 
trouble  from  stains  on  their  bromide  print 
which  are  attributed  in  some  way  to  the  co 
juction  of  an  amidol  developer  and  hypo  sol 
tion.  Amongst  these  is  Mr.  Harold  Hood,  wl 
has  been  dealing  with  the  subject  in  the  Dai, 
News.  He  says  that  the  stains  can  be  avoid' 
altogether  by  taking  the  following  precaution 
The  developer  should  not  be  used  beyond  tl 
point  at  which  it  becomes  cloudy.  Old  soluti' 
should  not  be  revivified  with  new.  Ea*! 
print  should  be  rinsed  for  an  instant  befo 
consigning  it  to  the  fixing  bath,  and  a  quart 
of  an  ounce  of  sodium  sulphite  should  be  add' 
to  each  pint  of  the  fixer  ;  and,  most  importa1 
of  all,  the  hypo  should  not  be  used  two  days 
succession.  The  prints,  too,  should  be  ke 
on  the  move  in  the  fixing  solution,  and  no  o 
portunity  given  for  large  air  bubbles  to  collet 

Poisoning  from  Bichromate.— The  use 

bichromate  of  potash  is,  with  the  popularity 
the  carbon  and  gum-bichromate  processes  1 
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coming  more  general.  Amateurs  who  indulge 
in  this  kind  of  work  on  an  extensive  scale  fre¬ 
quently  find  themselves  suffering  as  a  result  of 
the  injurious  action  of  bichromate  of  potash. 

When  working  with  this  chemical  it  is  liable 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  its  irritating 
properties  produce  sores  and  ulcerations.  The 
trouble  is  much  greater  if  a  cut  or  scratch  be¬ 
comes  contaminated.  Prevention  is  always 
better  than  cure,  and  the  worker  should  exer¬ 
cise  every  precaution  and  use  the  utmost  care 
vhen  handling  this  salt,  either  in  powder  or 
n  solution .  W  hen  carelessly  handled  in  pow- 
ler  form,  minute  particles  are  set  floating  in 
he  air,  and  these,  when  inhaled,  produce  a 


species  of  nasal  catarrh ;  the  obvious  thing 
here,  of  course,  is  to  refrain  from  disturbing 
the  crystals  any  more  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  If,  however,  the  worker  finds  himself 
suffering  from  irritations  caused  by  the  bichro¬ 
mate,  the  following  ointment  will  be  found  to 
afford  considerable  relief: 

Mercury  (by  weight).. .  z  oz 

Nitric  acid .  ,  fl.oz. 

Prepared  lard .  oz 

°iiveoi> . :::  8  a.  oz. 

This  should  be  disolved  carefully  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  212  deg.  F.  Ihe  mixing  should  be 
very  thorough,  and  the  whole  should  be 
stilled  until  cold.  It  is  applied  like  any  other 
ointment. 


PORTRAIT. 


By  E.  E.  Godfrey. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  Photographic  Record  of  the  Russo-Japan= 
ese  War.  Edited  and  arranged  by  James 
H.  Hare  and  published  by  P.  F.  Collier  & 
Son,  New  York  City.  Price  $4.00. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
ever  issued,  and  forms  an  exceedingly  import¬ 
ant  and  comprehensive  record  of  the  most 
wonderful  duel  of  modern  times. 

The  illustrations  embrace  the  choice  of  all 
the  remarkable  photographs  taken  during  the 
war,  including  a  great  number  never  before 
published. 

Dozens  of  the  illustrations  were  made  at 
great  personal  risk  by  the  fearless  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  photographers  of  Collier’s  staff,  and  no  set 
of  pictures  ever  before  gotten  together  affords 
so  graphic  and  varied  a  description  of  the  war¬ 
fare  of  modern  times.  The  illustrations  and 
text  give  the  story  from  the  commencement  of 
preparations,  in  both  Russia  and  Japan,  down 
to  and  including  the  famous  engagement  be¬ 
tween  Togo  and  Rojestvensky. 

The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  made 
by  Victor  K.  Bulla,  Robert  L.  Dunn,  James  F. 
J.  Archibald,  Richard  Barry,  Ashmead  Bart¬ 
lett,  James  Recalton  and  James  H.  Hare,  and 
containing  also  an  account  of  the  battle  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  by  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N., 
retired. 

The  volume  is  quarto  size,  n  by  r 53^  inches, 
and  containing  five  hundred  and  seventy  pho¬ 
tographs,  the  size  of  the  pages  admitting  of  the 
photographs  being  reproduced  almost  full  scale 
and  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  value  and  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  book. 


The  Modern  Way  in  Picture  Making.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
Price,  $1.00. 

A  cleverly  written  book  for  the  amateur 
photographer,  and  while  specially  written  with 
reference  to  picture  making  by  the  Kodak  sys¬ 
tem,  it  contains  a  vast  fund  of  practical  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  photographer  using  any  camera 
and  working  with  or  without  a  system.  The 
chapters  on  Pictorial  Photography,  Portrai¬ 
ture  at  Home,  Out-of-Door  Portraiture  and 


Portraiture  by  Flashlight  contain  suggestion! 
of  great  value  to  even  the  photographer  class 
ing  himself  as  a  “  pictoralist.” 

The  volume  also  contains  articles  from  the 
pen  of  such  authorities  as  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Ru 
dolph  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmoro 
and  Robert  Demachy. 

No  matter  how  many  cameras  the  amateu 
is  fortunate  in  possessing,  included  in  th< 
number  will  usually  be  found  a  Kodak  of  sorm 
model,  and  this  volume  will  prove  a  welcome 
addition  to  his  shelf  of  reference  books,  as  wel 
as  an  up-to-date  guide  to  success  with  tin 
Kodak. 


Photography  for  Profit.  Being  No.  72  of  th< 

“  Photo  Miniature.”  Published  by  Ten 
nant  &  Ward,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  Nev 
York  City. 

Every  issue  of  the  “  Photo  Miniature”  is 
welcome  visitor,  and  we  always  feel  that  eaci 
number  is  better  than  the  last,  and  then  won 
der  what  topic  the  publishers  will  spring  fo 
the  next  issue. 

The  present  number  will  be  specially  we 
come  to  the  amateur  finding  his  photographi 
desires  greater  than  the  amount  of  coin  he  ca 
readily  afford  to  spend  in  pursuing  his  absorb 
ing,  and,  alas  !  expensive  recreation. 

There  is  so  much  genuine  “  meat  ”  in  th 
volume  that  we  cannot  afford  space  to  mak 
mention  of  all  the  good  practical  points— onl 
don’t  fail  to  secure  a  copy,  even  if  you  hav 
money  to  burn  photographically. 

The  Photo  Era  Publishing  Compan) 

Boston,  Mass.,  are  to  be  congratulated  upo 
their  de  luxe  bi-monthly  Art  in  Photograph' 

We  are  in  receipt  of  No.  3  of  the  Series,  an 
it  is  an  exceedingly  fine  example  of  photo 
graphic  excellence  from  the  standpoint  of  botj 
photographer  and  process  worker. 

This  portfolio  contains  five  splendid  phot 
gravures  and  eight  plates  in  half  tone,  embra 
ing  a  wide  range  in  subjects  and  treatmen 
The  publication  is  well  named  and  we  con 
mend  it  to  all  art  lovers. 

Price,  $2.00  a  copy;  $10.00  per  annum. 
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The  Photographic  Times 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography.  I  ssued  the  first  of  each  month 


For  One  Year,  $1.00. 


SUBSCRIPTION  rates: 

For  Six  Months,  50  Cents. 


Sample  Copy,  10  Cents. 


On  Foreign  Subscriptions,  50c.  must  be  added  to  pay  postage 
Remit  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft,  P.  O.  Order,  or  Registered  Letter 
Subscriptions  to  The  Photographic  Times  received  bv  -ill  donlorc  in  nVi  i  ,  • 
ountries,  also  the  American  News  Co.,  and  all  its  branches.  V  dealers  ln  photographic  materials  in  this  and  foreign 

ADVERTISING  RATES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  nf  thP  m  "  Kr  .• 
iceive  a  copy  of  tne  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion  ‘  th  d  y  f  Pub,lcaUon-  Advertisers 

All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  ”  Queries,”  etc  should  be  arMrpcoH  tn  m  c-  .. 

latter  to  the  Advertising  Manager.  ”  a  tie  addressed  to  The  Editor;  all  advertising 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

_ _ _ _ _  39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Business  Opportunities. 


I  WANT  TO  REPRESENT  the  best  photographer  in 
ch  town  on  a  basis  that  means  a  square  deal  for  both  of 
,  1  '  °est '  means  you,  and  not  theother  man.  doesn't 

!£en,  ™nte  at  °[ice.  Address,  WilliamSON,  611 
iyce  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


AMATEURS  !— I  sell  your  pictures  on  a  business  basis 
A  me  tell  you  about  it.  Address,  WilliamSON,  61 1 
jyce  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


EVERY 

-WELL,  Niles,  Mich.,  receives  free,  post  paid,  ten  best 
o.ograph  and  picture  hangers  ever  invented 


PHOTOGRAPHER  sending  request  to 


AGENTS  WANTED — The  Watkins  Meter  Co. 
eiu  °-  England,  are  open  to  appoint  a  suitable  firm, 
lose  business  it  is  to  supply  photographic  stock  houses,  as 
e  agents  for  the  well-known  Watkins  Bee  Exposure 
iters  for  the  United  States. 


A  ANTE  D— Amateurs  having  cameras  (not  kodaks),  4x5, 
any  size  larger,  can  earn  $5  00  per  week  by  taking  pic- 
es  lor  us  at  home.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Oval 
rtrait  Company,  Caxton  Building,  Chicago, 


1 For  Sale. 


P-TO-DAIE  STUDIO,  commanding  best  trade  in 
norma  town  of  11,000— suburbs  twice  that.  Most  even 
oate  in  State— temperature  from  46  to  75  degrees.  The 
c,e  will  about  invoice  to  price  asked.  Have  to  leave  the 
’to  business.  Address,  Alex  Holmes,  Eureka,  Cal. 

ORSALE,  Gallery  and  Outfit  complete  in  Chester- 
rst-dass  opemng  for  right  man;  or  will  rent 
sponsible  party.  Wilbur  Eliason,  Jr.,  Chestertown.Md. 

SALE  -The  best  located  and  equipped  Gallery  in 
Angeles  ;  Cooper  Hewitt  light;  rent  reasonable;  prices 
:e"les  Ca!  &  Eo.,  agents,  536  South  Broadway,  Los 


rjR  bALE— A  hne  Studio,  in  an  extensive  manufactur¬ 
er, iLir'°ner  I0'000’  Normal  School,  and  the  Storrs  Ag- 
vvJf  College  near  by;  large  north  top  and  side  light  ; 
nH  *ter-’  e^ectnc  and  gas  ;  will  stll  cheap  as  I  have  to 
Gr*  .  ‘“Portant  business  by  July  1st.  For  other  par- 
ars  address  C  -  H.  Townsend,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

AR  SALE— An  old  established  business  on  account  of 
.  Proprietor,  first-class  Studio,  finely  equipped  in  all 
.  r-ernlS’  tW°  doors’  each  floor  27  x  56.  Finest  location 
Hao  '  ’  Stea?1  heat’  a11  modern  improvements  ;  also 
s5rroom  (or  making  enlargements  and  retiring 
.  lerms,  $2,50x5;  or  will  sell  a  half  interest  for 

iontitla  t0irS^c,ass,  Photographer.  Address,  Mary 
tignani,  888  Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Bor  Sale — Continued. 


erJ^HR|^SALE.~,WeU  ^uiPPed  Photograph  studio;  old 
X J.aSnS.!:  WaK.V.  CaSh-  F-  R- 


FOR  SALE— The  leading  Studio  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  8,000 
population— 10,000  more  outside  towns  to  draw  from  Over 
10  000  negatives  Equipped  to  11x14.  Possession  April 
1st  new  slant  light.  Only  one  other  gallery  (portable.) 
Best  reason  for  selling.  For  particulars  write  to  W  H 
Hay,  242  Mill  Street,  Bristol,  Pa.  .  * 


inCiu  OF  A  LIFE™E  to  buy  finest  located  Studio 

in  Massachusetts  city  of  over  100,000.  Old  established  • 
50,000  negatives  ;  reprint  orders  paying  half  expenses’ 
High-class  work  A  bargain.  Pay  for  itself  in  eight  months’ 
Address,  F.  W.  Tyler,  147  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wanted. 


•  BURNISHER  WANTED.  —  Globe  Enameler,  either  15 
inch  or  25 inch,  with  gas  heater;  must  be  in  reasonably  good 
order.  State  price.  Address  Griffith  &  Griffith,  3241  Ridge 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  s 


Help  Wanted. 


WANTED-Carbon  Printer.  Address,  Philadelphia,  care 
CityE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ^imes’  39  Union  Square,  New  York 


Employment  Wanted. 


MINIATURE  AND  PORTRAIT  PAINTER,  crayon 
artist,  and  professional  retoucher,  seeks  a  position  with 
first-class  photographer.  No  objection  to‘  go  abroad. 
Mimature  and  porcelain  painting  a  specialty.  Address 
Wm.  Beresford,  160  Dodge  Street.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOOD  ALL-ROUND  MAN,  15  years  experience,  cap¬ 
able  of  managing  a  studio,  wants  position.  Address,  H  C 
T?re,  ^  Photo  Times  Pub.  Ass’n,  39  Union  Square,  New 
York  City. 


PORTRAIT  OPERATOR,  fine  workman,  of  good 
address,  one  who  can  take  full  charge,  as  a  commercial 
photographer  none  better,  open  foi  engegement  on  or  after 
March  1st,  1905.  For  particulars  write  M.  L.  Connell 
35  Montcalm  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED  by  a  first-class  man  of  fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  a  position  in  a  photographic  gallery.  Address  I  L 
Crocker,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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OUR  20  YEARS  OF 
FILM  EXPERIENCE. 

If  there  is  any  one  line  of  business 
in  which  experience  is  more  important 
than  in  any  other,  that  line  is  the 
manufacture  of  highly  sensitive  photo¬ 
graphic  goods.  And  of  all  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  film  making  is  the 
most  difficult.  It  has  taken  us  more 
than  twenty  years  to  learn  what  we 
know  about  making  film. 

And  in  that  twenty  years  we  have 
also  learned  how  to  make  the  perfect 
raw  materials  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  manufacture  of  film — 
materials  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  market  with  a  certainty  that  they 
will  be  what  they  should  be.  We 
nitrate  our  own  cotton  for  the  film 
base  ;  we  nitrate  our  own  silver  for 
the  emulsion.  We  go  further,  we 
even  make  the  acid  with  which  the 
cotton  and  silver  are  nitrated.  Wher¬ 
ever  it  is  possible  to  improve  the 
completed  product  by  manufacturing 
the  raw  material,  we  erect  a  factory 
and  make  that  raw  material. 

Five  years  ago  we  felt  that  we  were 
approaching  film  perfection,  but  no  con¬ 
cern,  even  if  it  could  make  film  as  good 
as  that  was,  could  compete  in  quality 
with  the  Kodak  N.  C.  Film  of  to-day. 
But  experience  is  not  the  only  advan¬ 
tage  that  our  chemists  and  film  makers 
enjoy.  They  have  access  to  the  for¬ 
mulae  of  the  chemists  who  make  the 
best  dry  plates  in  the  world.  The 
Kodak  films  of  to-day  have  in  them 
the  combined  knowledge  of  the  most 
expert  film  makers  and  the  most 
expert  plate  makers. 

The  wise  amateur  will  be  sure  that 
he  gets  the  film  with  experience  behind 
it.  There  are  dealers  fortunately  not 
many,  who  try  to  substitute  inferior 
films  from  inexperienced  makers,  the 
only  advantageous  feature  which  these 
films  possess  being  the  “bigger  dis¬ 
count  to  the  dealer”.  Amateurs, 
especially  those  who  leave  their 


Kodaks  with  the  dealer  to  be  loaded, 
should  make  sure  that  substitution  is 
not  practiced  against  them. 

The  film  you  use  is  even  more 
important  than  the  camera  you  use. 
Be  sure  it’s  Kodak  film  with  which 
you  load  your  Kodak. 

Remember : 

If  it  isri  t  Eastman, 

it  isn  t  Kodak  Film. 

Look  for  “  Eastman  ”  on  the  box. 

Look  for  “Kodak”  on  the  spool 
end. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR 
AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


“The  Modern  Way  in  Picture 
Making.” 

With  a  view  to  putting  in  the 
hands  of  the  amateur  photographer  a 
better  and  more  comprehensive  work 
than  he  has  had  before,  we  have  just 
published  what  we  believe  will  become 
the  standard  book  of  its  kind:  “The 
Modern  Way  in  Picture  Making.” 

In  this  book  we  have  combined  the 
best  features  of  our  old  publication, 
“Picture  Taking  and  Picture  Mak¬ 
ing,”  revised  and  brought  up  to  date, 
and  have  added  the  entire  text  of 
Steadman’s  “  Home  Portraiture”  and 
Ritch’s  “Amateur  Portraiture  by 
Flash  Light,”  besides  which  there  are 
new  special  articles  of  great  value: 
“Simplicity  in  Composition,”  by 
Alfred  Stieglitz,  “  Some  Practical 
Hints  on  Winter  Photography,”  by 
Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  and  “  Nature 
Study  with  a  Kodak,”  by  A. 
Radclyffe  Dugmore. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are 
a  number  of  short  and  pointed  talks 
by  our  own  experts  on  matters  of 
interest  to  all  amateur  photographers. 
The  book  is  a  complete  and  compre- 
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hensive  guide  to  the  amateur  photog¬ 
rapher,  from  button  pressing  to  lantern 
slide  making  and  enlarging. 

It  is  printed  on  heavy  enameled 
paper,  is  profusely  illustrated,  and 
contains  190  pages  6x9  inches. 
The  cover  is  of  delicate  gray  cloth, 
with  the  title  in  gold  leaf.  Price,  $1.00. 

“  Picture  Taking  and  Picture  Mak¬ 
ing,”  our  former  work,  of  which  more 
than  60,000  copies  have  been  sold,  is 
now  out  of  print. 


KODAK  CORRESPOND= 
ENCE  COLLEGE. 

There  is  pleasure  in  photography 
for  those  who  merely  press  the  but¬ 
ton.  But  to  those  who  delve  some¬ 
what  into  its  mysteries,  there  is  in¬ 
spiration.  True,  its  difficulties  are 
not  what  they  once  were,  but  every 
little  trouble  overcome,  every  bit  of 
technique  mastered,  adds  to  the  fasci¬ 
nation. 

And  it  is  because  we  want  them  to 
enjoy  the  full  measure  of  photographic 
enjoyment  that  we  are  careful  not  to 
lose  sight  of  our  customers.  By 
keeping  in  close  touch,  we  wish  to 
carry  them  step  by  step  through  the 
various  branches  of  the  work,  until 
they  are  capable  of  producing  satis¬ 
factory  negatives  and  prints,  both 
from  the  technical  and  artistic  stand¬ 
points. 

With  this  in  view  we  have  esta¬ 
blished  The  Kodak  Correspondence 
College. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  study  which 
can  be  more  readily  pursued  by  mail 
than  photography.  Negatives  and 
unmounted  prints  can  be  safely  sent 
by  post  at  slight  expense,  and  work 
can  therefore  be  easily  and  inexpen¬ 
sively  submitted  to  the  instructors  for 
criticism. 

The  course  consists  of  instruction 
oy  correspondence  in 

Exposure  and  Development. 


Printing-Out  Papers,  both  Gelatine 
and  Collodion. 

Development  Papers,  such  as  Velox, 
Dekko,  Azo. 

Outdoor  Photography,  including 
snap  shots,  street  work,  landscapes 
and  groups,  also  composition. 

Portraiture,  including  posing  and 
lighting,  together  with  the  improvising 
of  a  studio  for  home  work. 

Flashlight  Photography. 

Platinum  Printing  and  Water  Devel¬ 
opment  Papers. 

Bromide  Enlarging. 

Lantern  Slide  Making. 

The  text-book  of  the  course,  which 
is  included  in  the  tuition  price,  is  a 
handsome  cloth  bound  volume  entitled 
“  The  Modern  Way  in  Picture  Mak¬ 
ing,”  described  on  another  page. 

There  are  few  amateur  photograph¬ 
ers  whom  this  course  cannot  benefit. 
It  treats  both  the  technical  and  artistic 
side  of  photography,  and  appeals  to 
all  those  who  are  at  all  interested  in 
the  work. 

The  Kodak  Correspondence  Col¬ 
lege  is  open  to  all  upon  payment  of 
two  dollars,  which  price  simply  covers 
the  cost  of  the  book  and  a  portion  of 
the  postage  and  stationery.  This 
charge  is  indeed  merely  nominal  and 
we  depend  for  our  gain  solely  upon 
the  increased  interest  in  photography 
among  the  pupils  and  their  friends. 
We  pay  the  postage  in  returning  films 
and  unmounted  prints.  Pupils  are 
expected  to  pay  the  charges,  both 
ways ,  on  glass  plates. 

We  employ  only  competent  teachers 
who  give  each  pupil  individual  atten¬ 
tion,  and  make  their  criticism  and 
explanations  in  non-technical  terms 
that  anyone  can  understand.  In  our 
employ  are  experts  in  every  branch  of 
photography,  whose  advice,  through 
the  teachers,  is  at  the  command  of 
every  member  of  the  “Kodak  Cor¬ 
respondence  College.” 
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KODAK 

Competition 

closes 

NOVEMBER  FIRST. 

$2,000— 

IN  PRIZES. 

Get  your  entries  in  at  once. 

JUDGES : 

CHARLES  I.  BERG.  HENRY  TROTH. 

A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE. 
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Vacation  pictures  on 


POST  CARDS 

will  delight  your  friends 


You  can  print  them  anywhere — no  dark¬ 
room  needed.  Mailed  with  lc.  stamp. 

Furnished  in  Regular  Velvet,  Special  Velvet, 
Special  Portrait,  Special  Rough  Velox  surfaces. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

cAll  dealers.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Seed  Dry  Plates 

are  unapproachable  in  Gradation 
Capacity ,  Latitude  and  Uniformity 
of  Quality— the  three  most  desirable 
qualities  in  plates. 

C.  GRADATION  CAPACITY  is  the  result 
of  perfection  in  emulsion  making.  It  means  a 
plate  that  will  record  the  most  delicate  grada¬ 
tion  of  tone  in  light  and  shadow. 

LATITUDE  means  a  plate  with  the  widest 
range  in  exposure,  insuring  good  negatives 
under  most  difficult  conditions  and  with  most 
difficult  subjects. 

UNIFORMITY  is  the  crowning  quality  of 
a  good  plate.  It  means  perfect  confidence  in 
manipulation  and  certainty  of  results. 

f\  For  snap-shots  use  the  Gilt  Edge  brand. 

^f  For  general  portrait  work  use  the  26x. 

^f  For  interiors  and  violent  contrasts  use  the  Non-Halation. 

If  For  landscapes  and  cloud  effects  use  the  Orthochromatic. 

It  is  correctly  sensitive  to  yellows  and  greens. 

^f  For  furniture  and  commercial  work  use  the  Commercial 
Ortho. 

If  For  paintings  and  contrasty  subjects  where  color  values 
are  wanted  use  the  Non-Halation  Ortho. 

If  Where  one  plate  is  wanted  suitable  for  everything  take 
the  Non-Halation  Ortho. 

^f  Our  booklet  l‘Art  of  Negative  Making ”  tells  all  about 
these  and  other  products;  also  contains  useful  information. 

^f  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  or  write  us. 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

St.  Lou  is,  Mo.  New  York  Depot,  57  East  9th  Street 
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CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

...EITABLIJHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

fsiwoRTH  st  Importers  NCW  YQKK. 


WOICKJ  AT  NEWAR.K,  NEW  JERYLT 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

CHEMICALS'- 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids ,  Ethers , 
monia ,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

&  MANUFACTURE  a  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTJ  AND 

—  TECHNICAL  DIIDn^tr f- 


BROMO  OXYGEN 


A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 
32  parts  of  water  .  .  .  . 


3NTHLy  PRICE,  LIJT  IIYUED. 


REFINERY  OF  PHOTO  YILVER  AND  GOLD  WAITE. 
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Detail  or  Clear 
Glass  in  Shadows  ? 


Why  detail,  of  course,  provided  the  high  lights 
and  half-tones  are  soft  and  full.  How  to  get 
all  this  in  a  negative  ?  By  using  the  HAMMER 
EXTRA  FAST  ORTHOCHROM  ATIC. 
These  plates  are  sensitive  to  a  wide  range  of 
colors.  They  interpret  tints,  shades,  tones  and 
textures  as  do  no  other  plates  in  the  market. 

The  HAMMER  EXTRA  FAST  ORTHO¬ 
CHROMATICS  are  the  best  plates  made.  The 
demand  is  increasing  every  month  and  the  gal¬ 
lery  that  has  them  once  will  not  be  without  them. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on 
Negative  Making,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT  LOUIS  MISSOURI 
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The  many  users  of  CYKO  know  it  to  be  the  best  and 
easiest  developing  paper  to  work. 

We  have  convinced  others  of  this  fact  and  wish  to 

convince  you. 

One  trial  is  sufficient  to  absolutely  prove  our  claims 

for  the  superiority  of  this  paper. 

We  will  send  you  gratis  a  sample  package  of  any 
particular  grade  of  Cyko  with  developer  on  request. 

THE  MAIN  POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY  OF  CYKO  ARE : 

ITS  ADAPTABILITY  TO  ANY  GRADE  OF  NEGATIVE. 

ITS  GREATER  LATITUDE  IN  EXPOSURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
ITS  EASE  OF  MANIPULATION. 

THE  UNRIVALLED  WEALTH  OF  DETAIL  IT  YIELDS. 


MATTE. 

SEMI-MATTE. 


MANUFACTURED  IN  SIX  SURFACES: 

STUDIO. 

ART. 


ROUGH. 

GLOSSY. 


THREE  GRADES : 

CONTRAST,  FOR  THIN  NEGATIVES. 

NORMAL,  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  NEGATIVES. 

SOFT,  FOR  THE  DENSE  HARD  NEGATIVES. 

The  Cyko  Manual  is  a  valuable  help  for  the  user  of 
developing  papers.  The  cause  and  remedy  for  any 
unsatisfactory  result  is  readily  ascertained  by  consult¬ 
ing  this  booklet.  Free  on  application. 

THE  ANTHONY  &  SCOVILL  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  and  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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ARE  YOU  NOT  SUCCESSFUL 
WITH  YOUR  GROUPS? 

Then  You  Are  Not  Using  a 

Goerz  Celor 

F:  4-5  F:  5-5 

Your  fine  Portrait  Lens  is  good  enough  in  its  way,  for  a 
2  or  3-inch  “Head  and  Bust”  on  an  8x  10  plate — but  when 
it  comes  to  taking  a  group  of  two,  three  or  more  people  filling 
the  plate,  you  get  stuck.  You  have  to  stop  down  to  get 
depth  and  definition,  thereby  losing  all  your  speed,  your  plates 
and  your  temper  besides*  With  a  GOERZ  CELOR  you 
can  work  at  full  aperture*  It  will  cover  your  plate  sharp  to 

the  very  edges  without  need  of  stopping  down,  and  with 
exquisite  quality  and  perfectly  even  illumination*  All  up-to- 
date  and  successful  photographers  now  use  anastigmats  for 
this  class  of  work*  That  is  just  the  main  reason  why  they 
are  successful.  And  if  they,  why  not  YOU?  Seeing  with 
your  own  eyes  is  convincing  yourself*  Try  a  CELOR  and 
get  Lens  Wise.  We  give  you  a  ten  days'  trial  free  of  charge* 
Don't  be  bashful  about  it*  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  or  write  for  our  Catalogue  E  5*  It  gives  all  partic¬ 
ulars  about  the  “Celor”  Lenses* 


C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS 

52  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

and  HEYWORTH  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

BERLIN  PARIS  LONDON  ST.  PETERSBURG 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  LITTLE 
WHITE  TICKET. 


GLYCIN 
ADUROL 

This  ticket  is  now  put  upon  all  the  above  developers  sold  by  us, 

and  is  a  GUARANTEE  that  the  goods 

I  ^-^LE^Hauff’s  Manufacture. 


METOL 

ORTOL 


r Manufactured  in  Germany.  ( 

For  Sale  in  the  United  ! 
(  States  only. 

Sole  Importer  and  Agent  for 
the  United  States. 

.  Gennert,  New-York, 

24  &  26  East  13th  Street. 


Our  Bristol  Art  Mount  is  a  thin,  flexible  Bristol 
board  with  ripple  surface  and  slight  beveled  depres¬ 
sion — a  leading  design  among  our  many  handsome 

Mounts  intended  particularly  for  Amateur  work. 

Your  dealer  carries  the  line. 

C,  Our  free  Catalog  A  shows  the  finest  line  on  I 
1  the  market,  samples  of  which  will  be  sent  for  h 
ft  ten  cents  in  stamps.  j§ 
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THE,  NEW 

Standard 

Orthochromatic 


A  superior  plate  where* 

ever  the  rendering  of  color 

* 

value  is  important. 


At  all  dealers. 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 


Circular  free  by  mail . 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  AND  GOOD 

Cramer 

Chemicals 


Liquid  Acetone,  .  .  .  50  cents  pint;  $3.20  gallon 

Replaces  Alkali  in  Pyro  Developer 

C.  P.  Dry  Sulphite  of  Soda,  .  .  30  cents  per  pound  bottle 

C«  P.  Dry  Carbonate  of  Soda,  .  25  cents  per  pound  bottle 

Edinol  Developer,  Dry,  .  ♦  ♦  30  cents  per  tube 

Makes  two  to  three  quarts  developer 

Edinol  Developer,  Dry,  ...  5  cents  per  tube 

Makes  six  to  ten  ounces  developer 


Reducer  No.  1,  Reduces  Contrast, 
Reducer  No.  2,  Increases  Contrast, 
Intensifier,  makes  one  solution, 
Meta-Chrome  .... 


1 0  cents  per  tube 
\  0  cents  per  tube 
10  cents  per  tube 
\  5  cents  per  tube 


For  addition  to  Hypo  Bath  to  clear  and  harden  plates  or  films 


Ask  for  Cramer  Chemicals,  Manufactured  by 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co. 

St.  Louis  Chicago  New  York 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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F  3 :  PORTRAIT  LENS 

The  Goerlitz  Atelier.  Just  the  lens  for  the 
short  dark  days. 

F  3.  8  :  CERVEES  PORTRAIT 

The  best  workers,  such  as  Core,  Falk,  Newman 
and  many  others  use  them  constantly. 

F  5.  5:  GOERLITZ  Double  Anastigmat 

For  portraits  and  groups  in  the  studio,  and  the 
most  rapid  outside  work. 

F  6.  8  :  PERASTIGMAT,  90°  Angle 

A  double  anastigmat  fitted  with  shutter.  Also  the 
105°  angle  Perastigmat  D/A  fitted  with  shutter. 


You  could  not  miss  it  on  any  of  the  above 
lenses.  Also,  all  other  makes  of  good  lenses. 

LOWEST  PRICES  EASY  TERMS 


THE  NEW  YORK  LENS  COMPANY 

1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.— Oh  yes  !  the  0.  h.  P.  Roller-blind  shutter,  which  works  on  the  hood  or  rear  of  lens 


<L  These  Artistic  Pictures  are  photographs  from 
nature  produced  in  real  platinum  from  original 
copyrighted  negatives.  They  are  delicately  and 
artistically  colored  by  hand  with  Windsor  & 
Newton’s  solid  water  colors.  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

C,  The  Lamson  Prints  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  ranging  in  price  from  25  cts.  to  $5.00  each. 


An  illustrated  catalogue  sent  to  any  address  on  application  by 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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BEST  REACHED  VIA  THE 


OBSERVATION  PARLOR  GATE 
DINING  CARS,  MEALS  A  LA  CARTE, 
AMD  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  GARS 
WITH  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  &  FANS 

DOUBLE  DAtlV  SERVICE  . 
HO  CHANGE  OF  CARS  TO  CALIFORNIA 
LOW  EXCURSION  RATES 


Ten 

Dollars 

for  your 

BestPrint 


That  is  the  amount  given 
for  the  prize  winner  in  our 
monthly  contests.  Do  you 
have  a  print  that  you  feel 
should  bring  such  a  price? 
Why  not  enter  it  in  one  of 
our  contests? 

For  December  the  compe¬ 
tition  is  without  restriction  as 
to  subject  and  is  open  to  all. 

Read  the  conditions  to  be 
found  on  the  back  inside 
cover. 


#  #  # 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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ORDER  NOW 


A  New  Book  by 
WALLACE  IRWIN 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF 
THE  DOLLAR 

Illustrated  (through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son) 

by  E.  W.  KEMBLE 

110  Pages  ::  One  Dollar 

Mr.  Irwin,  whose  latest  books  have  all  been  in  the  100,000  class,  has 
surpassed  all  efforts  in  “At  the  Sign  of  the  Dollar.”  A  book  of  racy, 
witty,  American  verse,  containing  “Niagara  Be  Dammed,”  “To  the 
Pure  all  Food  is  Pure,”  with  others  that  are  famous  or  will  soon  be  so. 


FOX,  DUFFIELD  &  CO. 

36  EAST  21st  STREET  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 


EMERA” 


PRINTING  OUT 
POST  CARDS 


Yielding  prints  rich  in  detail  and  of  beautiful  tone 
PRICE,  20c.  PER  DOZEN.  $2.00  PER  GROSS 


ROTOGRAPH  the  best  bromide  paper  in  the  world  for  enlarging  work  or  contact 
printing  from  strong  negatives. 

ROTOX  gaslight  papers  give  the  greatest  detail  and  richest  prints  of  any- 
developing  papers  made. 

T[  CARBON  PIGMENT  PAPERS.  The  best  and  most  simple  papers  to  work. 
Note  the  following  : 

“  I  want  to  tell  you  that  as  a  photographer  who  began  work  in  1887  I  have 
never  seen  a  Carbon  print  made  with  such  ease  as  those  I  have  just  made 
with  your  papers,  and  I  shall  publish  the  fact  with  pleasure.” 

T[  Send  stamps  for  copy  of  PHOTO  CRITIC  and  other  interesting  printed  matter. 


THE  ROTOGRAPH  COMPANY 

Nos.  7  7  1  -  7  7  3  EAST  164th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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The  Best  Photographic  Library 
money  can  buy  is  a  complete  set  of 

THE 

PHOTO-MINIATURE 

SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATED  MONOGRAPHS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY 


^1,  Plsin  and  practical  information  \  simply  written,  without  waste 
of  words  or  space  ;  always  clear  and  right  to  the  point ;  comprehen¬ 
sive  but  not  long-winded. 

d.  Every  number  deals  with  a  different  subject,  covering  its  every 
phase  with  working  methods  and  practical  applications.  A  new 
number  is  published  every  month. 

<L  Convenient  for  pocket  use  or  the  library  shelf.  Carefully  printed 
and  linen  stitched— opening  flat  like  a  book.  Beautifully  illustrated 
with  pictures  worth  while.  y 

C.  Obtainable  from  all  dealers  in  photographic  supplies.  Per  copy 
25  cents.  Subscription,  per  year  $2.50,  post  free.  The  following  list 
gives  all  the  numbers  thus  far  published. 

*  1.  Modern  Lenses,  April,  1899  ] 

2.  The  Pose  in  Portraiture 

*  3.  Hand-Camera  Work 

4.  Photography  Outdoors 

5.  Stereoscopic  Photography 

*  6.  Orthochromatic  Photography 
7.  Platinotype  Processes 

*  8.  Photography  at  Home 
9.  Lantern  Slides 

*10.  The  “  Blue  Print,”  etc. 

*n.  Developers  and  Development 

12.  Retouching  Negatives  and  Prints 

13.  Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees 

14.  Street  Photography 
*15.  Intensification  and  Reduction 
*16.  Bromide  Printing  and  Enlarging 

17.  The  Carbon  Process 

18.  Chemical  Notions  for  Photographers 

19.  Photographing  Children 

20.  Trimming,  Mounting  and  Framing 

21.  Albumen  and  Plain  Paper  Printing 
*22.  Gum-Bichromate  Printing 

23.  Photographic  Manipulations 

24.  Photographing  Clouds 

25.  Landscape  Photography 
*26.  Telephotography 

27.  Pinhole  (Lensless)  Photography 

28.  Seashore  Photography 
*29.  Flashlight  Photography 

30.  Photographing  Interiors 

31.  Photographing  at  Night 
*32.  Defects  in  Negatives 

33.  The  Dark-Room 

*34.  More  About  Development  (Pyro,  Metol,  etc.)  70.  Marine'and  Surf  Photography 

35.  Enlarging  Negatives  7I.  Advanced  Pinhole  Photography 

36.  Lens  Facts  and  Helps  72.  Photography  for  Profit 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  out  of  print  but  may  possibly  be  obtained  from  some  dealers. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND  THE  PUBLISHERS 
TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


37- 

*38. 

*39- 

40. 

41. 

42. 

*43- 

44. 

45- 

46. 

47- 
48  • 
*49. 
50- 
5i. 
52  • 

53- 

54- 
55" 
56. 
57- 
58. 
59- 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63- 

64. 

65- 

66. 

67. 

68. 
60. 


Film  Photography 

Color  Photography 

Photographing  Animals 

Platinotype  Modifications 

Copying  Methods 

Genre  Photography 

Photographic  Chemicals 

Coloring  Photographs 

More  About  Orthochromatic  Photography 

Development  Printing  Papers 

Kallitype  Process 

Commercial  Photography 

Dark-Room  Dodges 

Studio  Construction 

Press  Photography 

Aerial  Photography 

Pictorial  Principles 

Outdoor  Exposures 

Architectural  Photography 

The  Hurter  &  Driffield  System 

Winter  Photography 

Outdoor  Portraiture 

Combination  Printing’ 

Who  Discovered  Photography  ? 

Methods  of  Control  in  Pictorial  Photography 

Vacation  Photography 

Photography  in  Advertising 

Figure  Composition 

Home  Portraiture 

Practical  Methods  of  Development 

Practical  Orthochromatic  Photography 

Decorative  Photography 

Printine-Out  Paners 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 


AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  New  York  Office, 

GLINTON  AND  FULTON  STS.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


5 

k>me  Pen  Points  for  Particular  People 

You  don’t  want  to  have  to  think  about  your  pen  when  you  are  writing.  The  time 
to  think  about  a  pen  is  when  you  buy  it 

Pen-making  in  its  perfection,  is  the  accomplished  ideal  of  the  great  modern  establishment 
where  STYLUS  PENS  are  made.  The  Stylus  “does  its  work  and  it  holds  its  peace” 

FIVE  STYLES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  HAND  AND  EVERY  KIND  OF  WORK 

sa 

[  The  Stylus  Falcon 

1  No.  302 

m  The  most  popular  of 
pens.  Holding  a  large 

I  quantity  of  ink,  with 
|1  points  neither  too  coarse 
|  nor  too  fine.  No  pen  so 
exactly  suits  so  many 

1  people  in  its  action. 

1  6o  cents  per  gross. 

Iff 

77 

The  Stylus  Falcon  Stub 

L  No.  77 

The  smoothest  stub 
pen  made.  The  point 
9  glides  over  the  paper 
P  without  perceptible  f  ric- 
I  tion,  while  the  shape  has 
|  all  the  good  qualities  of 
|  the  Stylus  Falcon 

75  cents  per  gross. 

The  Stylus  College  Pen 

1  No* 1 

A  fine  pen  for  fine  writin 
IB  Few  manufacturers  succeed 
Bfl  making  a  perfect  pen  as  fine 
M  this,  as  the  process  of  slitting 
the  last  operation  of  manufa 
ture — damages  the  point  unle 
3|§  great  care  is  exercised.  Th 
HP  pen  is  as  perfect  as  the  coars 
1'  pens,  flexible  and  durable, - 
triumph  of  pen  making. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

s 

The  Stylus  Pen  “S” 

k  A  smooth  Stub,  more 

■  flexible  than  the  Stylus 

■  Falcon,  No.  77.  Writers 
who  require  a  coarse 

5  pen  with  very  easy  ac- 
j  tion  find  the  “Stylus  S” 
jj  exactly  suited  to  their 
needs. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

C 

The  Stylus 

1  “  Celebrated  ”  C  Pen 

1  A  medium  fine  pen  for 

general  purposes.  The 
point  has  a  smooth  easy 
;  action.  It  almost  writes 
by  itself.  “Celebrated’ 

|  and  justly  so,  for  its 

I  many  merits. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

For  Sale  by  all  Stationer 

or  sent  post-paid  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  makers 

Styles  <Sc  Cash 

75-77  Eighth  Avenue 

302  West  Fourteenth  Stree 

New  York 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Thousands  of  pounds  of  AGFA 
Pyro  a  re  annually  sold  in  the 

UNITED  STATES 

being:  re -packed  and  marketed 
under  various  brands 

AS  A  SAFEGUARD 

our  Pyro  will  now  bear  the  label 

AGFA  PYRO 

Be  sure  and  [g;et  it 

A  prominent  operator  at  the  National 
convention  said: 

“The  reason  why 

I  use  AGFA  Pyro  in  preference  to  all  others  is  that 
its  developing  action  continues  much  longer  than 
any  other  brand. 

BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 

213  Water  Street,  New  York 


on  .Mass 


I 


V 


SR** 

Cj*  v--* 

I 

~'S 
K  -  •  • 


•r.  *  .*  \J 


Don’t  Be  Satisfied  with  the  plates  you  are  using  Get  the 

FAMOUS  LUMIERE 


THEY  ARE  BETTER 


A  FREE  SAMPLE  for  the  asking 


2  (Sigma  Brand)— Fastest  in  the  world. 

Green  Babel — Extra  rapid. 

Yellow  Babel — Medium. 

Red  Babel — Slow 

Orthochromatic  A — Sensitive  to  green  and  yellow. 
Orthochromatic  B— Sensitive  to  yellow  and  red. 

Panchromatic  C — Sensitive  to  green,  yellow  and  red:  are  the  most 
sensitive  to  red  manufactured. 

Non-Halation  Ortho— The  only  plate  on  the  market  which  will  do  all  its 
name  signifies. 

Bantern  Slides  and  Transparency  Plates. 


Lumiere  N.  A.  Company,  Ltd. 

New  York  Office: 

11  West  27th  Street 


Factories 


Lyons,  France 
Burlington,  Vt. 
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PICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 

HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


HAVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  re¬ 
sults  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 


HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.)i 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3  oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or 
circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HlGGINS&CO. 

Manufacturers 

NEWYORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 


Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.,  I.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  1  U.  S.  A. 


MARK. 


J.  F.  ADAMS 

Successor  to  BUTTS  &  ADAMS 

Photographic  Supplies 

457  &  459  WASHINGTON  ST. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA!  EXTRA!!  EXTRA!! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  12  now  ready. 
Do  not  purchase  until  you  have  seen 
this  list.  It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.  Y.  Camera  Exchange,  1 1 4  Fulton  St 


Amateur  Photographers 
Make  Money 

furnishing  photos  for  our  newspapers  and  magazines 
Splendid  opportunity.  Address,  enclosing  4  cents  fo 
postage,  for  particulars.  Art  Dept.,  The  National  Pres 
Association.  Corcoran  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  BOOK  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings 
Nearly  800  pages,  size  6x9/4,  cloth,  $3.00,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

1  The  Book  of  Photography  contains  in  one  work 
all  that  those  interested  in  Photography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  success.  It  shows 
them  how  to  start  in  the  right  way,  how  to  follow 
up  first  efforts,  and  how  to  attain  proficiency, 
i  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  of 
well  qualified  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

1  The  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Developing,  Toning  and  Fixing,  Retouch¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.,  areactually  done,  and  a  large  number 
of  working  drawings  affording  invaluable  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 

1  If  after  examination  you  are  not  satisfied  return 
the  book  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square  New  York  City 


Wild  Wings 

Adventures  of  a  Camera-Hunter 
among  the  larger  Wild  Birds 
of  America  on  Land  and  Sea. 

By  HERBERT  K.  JOB 
Author  of  “Among  the  Water-Fowl” 

This  book  is  sure  of  a  welcome  by  a  large  and 
growing  class  of  bird  observers  and  nature  lovers, 
and  it  will  make  a  special  appeal  also  to  sportsmen 
and  others  who  are  attracted  by  the  element  of 
adventure  that  enters  into  the  study  of  the  larger 
and  wilder  birds.  With  an  introductory  letter  by 
President  Roosevelt,  and  160  illustrations.  Square 
8vo.  $3.00  net ;  postage  20  cents  extra. 

“Wild  Wings”  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
1  elpful  handbooks  in  the  study  of  ornithology  that 
we  have  met,  and  may  be  recommended  without 
hesitation  as  one  of  the  most  buoyant,  health} 
nature  books  of  the  season.— Boston  Herald. 

Mr.  Job’s  adventures  in  pursuit  of  photograph', 
are  fully  as  exciting  as  if  he  were  shooting,  am 
the  result,  the  160  remarkable  pictures  that  illustrate 
his  book,  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
reader  than  the  fullest  of  game  bags.— New  Yorn 
Sun. 

The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK  CIT 
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THE  HIT  OF  THE  YEAR 

A  perfect  anastigmat,  beautiful  definiton, 
unusual  speed,  compact  for.. hand  cameras, 
low  price.  Kodak  size. 

$25.00 

FITS  ALL  SHUTTERS 


HAVE  YOU 

A 

KODAK? 


THEN  GET  A 

DYNAR 


For  full  particulars  address 

VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON 

Optical  Co. 

157  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


Eastern  Enrollment  Office : 

N,  209  Parkwood  Blvd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


How  About  That 
Prize  Print? 

We  want  to  make  the  monthly 
print  competitions  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  this  publica¬ 
tion.  If  you  can  turn  cut  good 
work  we  want  your  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  make  the  competitions 
successful.  Have  your  prints 
reach  us  before  the  15th  of  the 
month.  Many  prints  are  ren¬ 
dered  ineligible  because  they 
arrive  after  the  date  when 
competitions  close.  Remember 
the  prizes  are  $10.00  for  first, 
$5.00  for  second  choice,  and 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  selec¬ 
tions  a  year’s  subscription  to 

The  Photographic  Times 


LEARN 


New  classes  start  on  the  first  of  every  mont  h. 

ClK  Photographic  Student 

issued  monthly,  together  with  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  will  tell  you  all  about  this 
MODERN  COLLEGE. 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  a 
P"St  card  and  mail  to-day. 

DEPT.  N 

CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  Inc. 

k  PALO  ALTO,  CAL.  A 

mjtak.  A .  S.  Dudlky,  President. 


EfclTV  OF  STANFORD  UNIVERSIXV' 
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Perfect  Definition 

IDEAL  CORRECTION 
I  RESULTING  IN  j 

Marvellous  Detail* 
f  I NENE55  ofCONT^AST 
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THE  DEER 
FAMILY  * 


By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
T.  S.  VAN  DYKE,  D.  G.  ELLIOT 


and  A.  J.  STONE 


Illustrated  by  Carl  "Rungius  and  others 


“  This  br>rk  is  7neant  for  the  lover  of  the  wild 
free ,  lonely  life  of  the  wi  hie  •  ness." 

-THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  writes  on  the 
Deer  and  Antelope  of  North 
America.  He  thoroughly  believes 
in  the  life  of  the  open,  the  exposure,  the 
hard  work,  and  the  self-reliance  which 
go  with  big  game  hunting  as  of  the  great¬ 
est  value  in  counteracting  the  tendency 
to  softness  of  fibre  which  develops  in 
cities.  He  considers  going  after  the  game 
more  important  than  getting  it ;  he  names 
as  the  chief  attraction  in  the  chase  “the 
chance  to  be  in  the  wilderness ;  to  see  the 
sights  and  hear  the  sounds  of  wild  na¬ 
ture.”  Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  writes  on  the 
Deer  and  the  Elk  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  chapter  on  the  Caribou  is  written  by 
G.  S.  Elliot  and  the  volume  is  brought 
to  conclusion  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Stone’s  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  the  Moose. 

Fully  Illustrated,  Clotli,  Gilt  Tops,  12mo. 
$2.00  Net  (Postage,  21  cts.) 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

39  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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THEY  COST  NOTHING 

but  Ql  postal  card. 

Our  new  catalogue  is  just  off  the  press.  It 
shows  in  a  simple  manner,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “ANASTIGMAT,”  and  illustrates  with 
fine  half-tones  the  difference  between  COOKE 
ANASTIGMATS  and  others.  Every  claim  is 
reasonable  and  fair. 

We  have  also  published  a  clear  concise 
article  on  “THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  LENS’ 
ACTION,”  knowing  that  one  cannot  use  a  lens 
aright  without  this  elementary  knowledge. 

Both  will  be  mailed  free  on  request  if  you 
apply  at  once  and  mention  this  journal. 


Taylor jAyLo^)lop5orl..li9 

ST.  JAMES  BUILDING, 
BROADWAY  AND  26th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


The  principles  of  a  lens*  action 

with  other  help*  to  photographer* 


The  Professional  and 
Amateur  Photographer 

REPRESENTS  THE  BEST  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Subscription  $1.00  per  year,  or  Sample  Copy  ten 
cents  from  your  dealer,  or 

Professional  Photographer 
Publishing  Company 

220  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECT  TRIMMER  AT  LAST 


The  20th  Century  Ball-Bearing  Trimmer. 

Price  with  10  extra  wheels,  $1.50, 

Mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

WILLIAM  H.  MURPHY  &  CO., 

12  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


HE  GREATEST  LENS 

AMERAS 
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t 


ESTABLISHED  1868. 

H.A.HYATT 

SUPPLY  COMPANY. 

.(JTS  EVERYTHING 
tV  for  PROFESSIONAL 
or  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


LfEND  FOR  CATALOG!  JAY  WHICH  KINO. ( 
N9  316  CTI  OCI5  u .S.A. 
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The  Photo-Engravers’ 
Machinery 

built  by  John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work  rapidly 
and  well .  is  simple  and  easy  to  handle,  and 
does  not  get  out  of  order.  We  have  large  and 
small  machines  for  large  and  small  plants. 


Illustrated  Artistic  Encyclopoedia 


Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus- 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature. 

Splendid  collection  of  studies  of  nude  womanhood 
original  photographs  obtained  with  living  models. 

Illustrated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  “Le  Photogramme,” 

17  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


Acme  Amateur  Rotaru  Burnisher. 


FULL  NICKEL  FINISH. 

8]f  in.  with  Oil  or  Gas  Heater,  $4.50. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y 


IMJE  PERFECT  PHOTOS - 

GASLIGHT  and  SUNLIGHT. 


SEND  25  CENTS  for  a  fully  guaranteed 

SIMPLEX  EXPOSURE  METER 


or  write  Postal  and  we  will  send  it  on  approval 
for  two  weeks. 

It  actually  measures  the  light  that  forms 
the  image  on  the  pi  ate— hence  its  accuracy, 
attested  by  thousands  who  use  it. 

“CARD”  METERS,  25  cents.  “DISK”  METERS,  50  cents 

THE  KNOWLTON  CO. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 


Day’s  White 
Photo  Past 


6  lb  pail,  $1.00 
4  ounce  jar,  10c. 


is  scientifically  prepared  to  m 
all  the  requirements  of  photo  p; 
ing,  and  is  put  in  various  packa; 
for  convenience  in  using.  Da 
White  Photo  Paste  is  used  exc 
sivelv  by  many  of  the  lea< 
artists,  and  when  you  try  it  l 
oughly  you  will  always  want 
We  will  gladly  send  any  artist 

A  SAMPLE  FREE 

just  to  prove  the  quality  of 
Photo  Paste.  Write  a  posta 
questing  sample,  and  making 
further  inquiry  you  may  desire 


DIAMOND  PASTE  COMPANY,  84  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  > 


NOTHING  TEAS  HEARD  IN  THE  ROOM  SAVE  THE  HOMING  PEN  OFTHE  STRIPLING 

□ - 


T  HE 

STYLUS  PE 


A  sample  package  sent  free  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  request  by 


IT  IXAS’NT  ASTYLQS  OR  Y00  COOLD’NT  HAVE  HEARD  IT 


STYLES  &  CASH 

Nos.  75-77  Eighth  Aver* 
302  West  Fourteenth  Strc 
NEW  YORK 
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No.  11 

Single  Copies,  10  Cents 


^Photographic 


Times 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to 

The  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography  • 
the  photographic  times  publishing  association. 
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ANSCO 

Non-Curling 


ANSCO 

DAYLIGHT  LOADING 

FILM 

ON  -  CURLING 
ON  -  HALATION 
ON  -  ELECTRIC 

ANSCO  are  the  only  FILMS  manufactured 
which  are  ready  prepared  for  MACHINE 
DEVELOPMENT. 

No  skill  is  required  to  obtain  perfect  nega¬ 
tives  with  ANSCO  FILM. 

Their  greater  latitude  in  EXPOSURE  and 
DEVELOPMENT  insures  satisfactory  results 
under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  light. 

ADAPTED  FOR  USE  IN  ALL  FILM  CAMERAS 
EVERY  ROLL  IS  GUARANTEED 

The  ANTHONY &SCOVILL  CO. 

New  York  City  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Do  you  do  your  own  developing  and  | 

printing  ?  If  so,  you  will  appreciate  ^ 

this  appropriate  picture  for  your  den.  J 

Sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on  ^ 

.  .  .  receipt  of  $1.00,  by  .  .  .  A 

The  Photographic  Times  j 
Publishing  Association  | 

39  Union  Square  New  York 


Copyright  JQ04  by 
Life  Publishing  Co. 


. . .  . : . 1905. 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Associationf 

39  Union  Square*  Ne<w  York. 

Enclosed  is  in  payment  for 

months  subscription  to  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES ,  beginning  •with  the 

. number. 

Name .  . 

Street  Address .  . . 

City .  .  . 1 

County  . .  State 

All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance.  T o  avoid  all  risks,  we  prefer  remittances  by 
Express  Money  Orders,  Draft  on  New  York,  Post  Office  Money  Orders,  Postal  Notes,  or 
Registered  Letter.  Add  ten  cents  to  subscription  price  when  personal  checks  are  sent,  to  cover 
collection  charges. 
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When  purchasing  a.  Developer  plea.se  be  pa.rticula.r  to  specify 

SCHERJNG’S 

THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  BRAND. 


Put  up  with  labels  and  seals  as  per  fac-simiL'S  here  given. 


ONE  OUNCE. 


VYRO GALLIC  ACIT) 

*-  resublimed  *L/ 

fS’E.SCHERING,^ 

,  MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST,  BERLIN,GERMANY. 


HUB 


_  registered. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  LAST— FOURTH— EDITION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  PHARMACOPOEIA.  ^  ^  ^  Ne 


See  tha.t  you  get  the  Genuine  “SCHERING  S." 

EXCELLED  BY  NONE. 


SEND  ORDERS  TO  YOUR.  DEALERS. 


QUALITY 

is  what  co  nts  in  a  photographic 
magazine  mther  than  the  quantity 
of  material,  or  pages  simply  “filled” 
each  month. 

You  get  good  QUALITY  in  WESTERN 
CAMERA  NOTES. 

INDIVIDUALITY 

is  a  feature  that  readers  appreciate 
in  their  favorite  magazine ;  it  must  be 
“near”  to  them  with  its  elements  of 
personal  help,  advice  and  criticism. 

You  get  that  PERSONAL  attention  in 
WESTERN  CAMERA  NOTES. 

ENCOURAGEMENT 

As  an  incentive  to  good  work,  and  as 
a  means  of  securing  good  pictures  for 
our  illustrations,  we  offer  LIBERAL 
PRIZES  each  month  for  the  best 
work  of  amateurs  everywhere. 

You  will  be  well  repaid  by  sending  ten 
cents  for  our  current  issue,  giving  full  partic¬ 
ulars  of  the  contests.  You  must  know  WEST¬ 
ERN  CAMERA  NOTES. 


Western  Camera  Publishing  Co. 

710  Lum.  Ex.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


What’s  Your  Latest 
Photographic  Novelty 
or  Specialty  ? 


The  Photographic  Times 

invites  manufacturers  and  dealers 
to  send  a  description  of  anything 
new  they  have  to  sell  so  that  we 
may  tell  our  readers  about  it. 
Keep  us  posted  so  that  we  may 
keep  the  public  posted.  It  won’t 
hurt  either  of  us  ::  ::  ::  :: 

PUT  US  ON  YOUR  MAILING  LIST 


The  Photographic  Times 

39  Union  Square  New  York  City 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Photo  Era 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  ::  ::  :: 


When  deciding  what  photographic  magazine  to  take  for  next  year, 
do  not  forget  the  PHOTO  ERA,  which,  in  a  new  dress,  with  its 
many  pages  of  text  and  beautiful  pictures,  offers  more  for  the 
subscription  price  than  any  other  photographic  magazine.  The 
articles  and  departments  will  be  increased  in  number  and  carefully 
chosen  for  their  practical  value  to  picture  makers. 

THE  PRICE  WILL  BE  REDUCED  TO 

$1,50  PER  YEAR 

And  to  new  subscribers  who  send  us  remittance  at  once,  we  will 
send  free  the  remaining  numbers  of  this  year  and  twelve  issues 
in  1906.  No  dealer  or  subscription  agency  will  give  you  a  lower 
price,  so  send  your  money  at  once,  or  you  may  miss  getting  the 
next  number  free.  If  you  have  not  seen  the  PHOTO  ERA 
recently,  send  us  your  address  and  get  a 

SAMPLE  COPY  FREE 


Photo  Era  Publishing  Co. 

WENTWORTH  BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  GATE  BEAUT 

Being  Principles  and  Methods  in  Vital  Art  Education 

By  Professor  JOHN  WARD  STIMSON 

For,"tr,y  Director  of  Art  Education  a,  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Mnseunt  of  Art,  Foantier  of  the 

Artist-A  rtis.in  Institute ,  New  York ,  &c  ,  dfc. 

art  I,  de?ireifis°l  to^Te^ob^f'  yT°u  '  "  b  f"  m0re  lha"  th=  neatest  text-book  extant  on 

snprenteaJof  its  author  htte^to^ T-  ^  *****  °‘  ^  ^ 
people,  and  to  cause  them  to  build  h  f  .  beauty  and  sincerity  to  the  vast  masses  of  the 

secret  workings.  It  wW  become  a  Vas^beLTe  uT  a ZtTInT*  *  ^  ^  "*  ,n  thdr 

rr1  r  *  purpose,u'' inspired  ~ 

from  wnich  to  study  all  actiyitiis^of  life  with  l°  h,nl“lf , endowed  ‘bereby  with  a  new  point  of  view 
and  beauty  in  every  manUestat  on  of  t  ,  “T  er'  '°ft'er  COnCePtion  of  the  order,  symmetry,  design 
Grant  Wallace,  in  the  -San  FrancisI TlUul'P  *»  ">«  “mplex  soul  of 


man. — 


Thousands  of  illustrations,  including  Two  Colour-Charts 

»Jr7zvE:::  Ed,,tion  :  °n  thin  paper’ narrow  margins- *  st°ut  w 

p  ges.  -Price,  $3.50  net  ;  postage,  26  cents. 

buckram™  JithTrn  Rt°lal  I1,0"  all'rag  paper’  broad  margins,  gold  top,  bound  in 
JosSe  45  cents  6  ^  ^  S6Wed’  425  Pag6S'  Mce'  •*•*>  net  ; 

OTHER  BRANDT  BOOKS 

MOONBLIGHT ,  and  Six  Feet  of  Romance 

By  Dan.  Beard. 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.  $1.25  net  ;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

IN  NATURE'S  REALM 

~  .  By  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.D. 

mety  Drawings  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  $2.50  net  ;  by  mail,  $2.68. 

CAPE  COD  BALLADS  and  Other  Verse 

By  Joe  Lincoln. 

Illustrated  by  Edward  W.  Kemble.  $1.25  net  ;  by  mail,  $1.33. 

HOW  ENGLAND  AVERTED  A  REVOLUTION  OF  FORCE. 

By  B.  O.  Flower. 

$1.25  net  ;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MONKS  AND  MONASTERIES 

By  Alfred  Wesley  Wishart. 

e  1  10ns—  8vo.,  illustrated,  $3.50  net  ;  by  mail,  $3.68  ;  i2mo.,  $1.50  net  ;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

ELEGIES:  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

By  Mary  Lloyd. 

Two  vols.  Vol.  1  now  ready.  $1.50  net  ;  by  mail,  $1.62  each  vol. 

Order  from  your  Bookseller,  or 

ALBERT  BRANDT,  Publisher 

?2!t25i_Mass.  ‘THE  BRANDT  BOOKS'  AND  ‘THE  ARENA’  MAGAZINE  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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From  Mr.  Badger's  New  List 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

By  George  Henschel  8 vo,  Illustrated ,  $1.50 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  happier  combination  than  in  this  work.  Mr. 
Henschel  was  one  of  Brahms’  closest  friends,  and  in  his  recollections  we  have  a  unique 
and  wonderfully  interesting  view  or  the  great  musician.  The  volume  contains  twenty- 
one  letters  from  Brahms,  never  before  published,  and  a  number  of  rare  photographs  re¬ 
produced  here  for  the  first  time. 


MISTER  RILL 

By  A.  E.  Lyons  $1.50 

“Mr.  Bill”  is  more  than  a  story — it  is 
life.  It  is  the  history  of  a  man,  a  pronuct 
of  both  East  and  West,  a  man  that 
neither  could  have  evolved  alone. 
Essentially  a  man’s  book,  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  one  that  every  mother  could 
wish  her  son  to  read. 


MICKY 

By  Olin  L.  Lyman,  author  of  the  “Trail 
of  the  Grand  Seigneur  ”  $1.50 

Mr.  Lyman's  first  book  sold  more  than 
20,000  copies  and  his  second  is  superior  to 
the  first  from  every  standpoint.  MICKY 
is  a  story  of  to-day,  of  newspaper  life  and 
politics.  Tt  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  really  notable  works  of  the  season. 


AUNT  SARAH,  a  mother  of  New  England,  by  Agnes  L.  Pratt  .  .  .  $1.50 

THE  SIN  OF  SAINT  DESMOND,  a  novel,  by  Amy  Cameron  Fariss  .  .  $1.50 

UMBRELLAS  TO  MEND,  a  fantastic  romance,  by  Margaret  Vandegrift  .  $1.50 

THE  WHITEST  MAN,  a  story  of  motherhood,  by  Carrie  J.  Makepeace  .  $1.50 

A  DAUNTLESS  VIKING,  a  story  of  the  Gloucester  Fisneries,  by  William  Hale  $1.50 

A  LIFE  SENTENCE,  a  story  of  crime,  by  W.  Watson  Burgess  .  .  .  $1.50 

AS  IT  MAY  BE,  a  story  of  A.D.  3000,  by  Bessie  Story  Rogers.  .  .  Net  $1.00 

SHADOW  LAND,  stories  of  the  South,  by  Florence  H.  Robertson,  Illustrated  $1.25 


NEW  POETRY 

Mr.  Badger  maintains  his  reputation 
for  publishing  more  good  poetry  than 
all  other  American  houses  combined  by 
issuing  this  Autumn  more  than  twenty 
new  volumes.  Special  circulars  may  be 
had  on  request. 


FOUR  DAYS  OF  GOD 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  8 vo,  II lustrated,  $1.00 

This  is  one  of  Mrs.  Spofford’s  most  delightful  pieces  of  work.  In  her  charming 
style  she  gives  the  reader  a  fascinating  view  of  each  of  the  four  seasons.  It  will  appeal 
not  only  to  the  nature  lover  bur  to  every  lover  of  literature.  The  book  is  beautifully 
made  and  illustrated  with  over  sixty  drawings  printed  in  tints. 


RICHARD  G.  BADGER,  THE  GORHAM  PRESJ 

194  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Alterations  and  Adaptations 
of  Shakespeare 
By  Fred’k  W.  Kilbourne,  Ph.D.  $2.00 
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Gentlemen : 

The  8  x  10  Unar 
Lens  that  you  sent  me  some 
weeks  ago,  I  find  to  be  the 
best  lens  I  ever  used  not 
only  for  Groups  and  similar 
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With  best  regard  I  beg  to 
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of  America) 
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CHARACTER-POSING  AND  LIGHTING. 

BY  FELIX  RAYMER. 


FOR  our  study,  I  have  again 
chosen  the  photograph  of  a 
public  man.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  the  faces  of 
public  men  tell  more  than 
those  of  people  that  have  lived  a  quiet 
life.  This  may  seem  strange  to  some  as 
it  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  public 
men  can  hide  their  emotions  and  opin¬ 
ions  better  than  those  that  have  not 
been  trained  into  it.  This  may  be  so, 
in  so  far  as  the  average  person  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  there  are  more  every  day 
being  added  to  the  files  that  realize  that 
the  face  of  a  man  will  tell  the  story  even 
better  than  his  tongue.  Such  readers 
of  character  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  can  tell  a  man’s  inclinations 
rom  the  formation  of  his  face  and  head, 
hhere  are  many  that  may  laugh  at  this 
daim,  but  there  are  many  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  world  that  laugh  at  every 
hing  of  an  advanced  nature.  Merely 
because  one  can  laugh  does  not  pro- 
laim  him  a  brilliant  man,  for  it  is 
isually  those  that  laugh  at  such  things 
hat  have  not  a  very  brilliant  mind, 
bhere  has  been  a  great  war  going  on 
>etween  ignorance  on  the  one  side  and 
ducation  on  the  other  ever  since  the 
reation  of  man.  But  in  all  cases,  edu- 
ation  has  won  the  day.  So  it  will  be 
0  the  reading  of  character.  The  edu- 
ation  of  the  eye  and  mind  in  the  read- 
ig  of  man’s  face  will  win  the  fight  and 


after  a  while  it  will  be  a  common  thing 
to  have  such  science  taught  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  then  it  will  be  a  recog¬ 
nized  branch  of  education. 

In  the  selection  of  Ex-Gov.  Richard 
Yates,  of  Illinois,  for  our  subject  this 
month,  I  have  done  so  for  the  reason  that 
his  face  possesses  certain  faculties  that 
we  have  not  had  in  our  previous  subjects. 
I  will  first  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  rather  a  stern  expression.  But 
to  one  that  will  study  the  face  and 
character  shown  in  it,  this  stern  expres¬ 
sion  becomes  less  marked.  First  of  all 
the  sternness  is  caused  by  one  facultv 
that  is  one  of  the  best  that  a  man  could 
have  shown  in  his  character  reading, 
and  that  is  the  faculty  of  benevolence. 
This  is  shown  in  the  little  vertical  lines 
that  are  seen  between  the  eyes,  which 
cause  many  to  say  he  is  “scowling” 
As  was  seen  in  one  of  our  previous  arti¬ 
cles,  the  more  of  these  lines  there  are 
between  the  brows,  all  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  the  more  of  a  benevolent 
nature  the  man  has.  It  can  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Yates  has  four  well  marked 
lines,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
get  him  to  listen  to  a  hard  luck  story 
and  aid  the  one  telling  it  if  it  were  in 
his  power  to  do  so.  The  high  forehead 
in  the  center  show  this  trait  also.  No¬ 
tice  the  heighth  in  the  center  of  the 
head  at  the  roots  of  the  hair.  This 
taken  in  connection  with  the  lines  be- 
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tween  the  brows  would  show  one  un¬ 
derstanding  such  things  that  he  was  a 
man  that  would  aid  a  fellow  being  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  good  trait  and  the  faculty 
should  be  shown.  To  make  what  we 
operators  call  the  plain  lighting  of  him 
in  three-quarter  view  of  the  face  will 
show  this  faculty  better  than  any  other. 
If  we  were  to  make  the  effect  known  as 
the  Rembrandt,  the  lines  in  the  fore¬ 
head  between  the  brows  would  be  more 
or  less  filled  with  light  which  would  de¬ 
stroy  their  strength  and  in  doing  so  we 
would  destroy  one  of  the  very  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  face.  So  to  show  them  off 
to  better  advantage,  we  should  make 
the  plain  lighting  and  in  doing  so  make 
an  effort  to  show  all  the  strength  of  the 
lines  possible.  To  do  this  the  light 
should  be  so  arranged  that  it  would  fall 
on  the  face  a  little  lower  than  is  usually 
used.  This  is  done  so  that  it  will  fall 
more  across  the  lines  making  them 
deeper  in  shadow,  and  in  this  way  mak¬ 
ing  them  appear  stronger.  At  the  same 
time  the  face  should  be  turned  as  far 
from  the  light  as  is  possible  and  still 
preserve  the  roundness  of  the  head,  and 
the  life  or  action  of  the  expression. 
This  is  done  by  having  him  turn  from 
the  light  slowly  until  the  point  is 
reached  where  the  shadow  eye  is  about 
to  lose  the  little  dart  of  light  known  as 
the  catch  light.  Do  not  allow  him  to 
turn  far  enough  to  entirely  lose  it,  but 
as  far  as  is  possible  without  losing  it. 
When  this  is  done  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  lines  between  the  brows  are  at  their 
strongest.  It  follows  from  this,  if  we 
want  to  do  away  with  those  lines,  all  we 
have  to  do  is,  allow  the  light  to  fall  on 
the  face  from  a  higher  point  and  have 
the  subject  turn  more  to  the  light  so  as 
to  get  the  light  to  fall  in  the  lines  and 
by  filling  them  with  the  light  we  will 
cause  them  to  be  less  distinct.  We  can 
have  the  subject  turn  to  the  light  far 
enough  to  just  miss  getting  a  light  on 
the  shadow  ear.  There  is  no  time  when 


there  should  be  a  light  on  both  sides  of 
the  face  as  would  be  the  case  if  we 
were  to  have  a  light  strike  the  shadow 
ear,  so  we  go  to  the  point  where  the 
light  is  about  to  come  on  it  and  there 
stop.  When  this  is  done  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  lines  are  much  less  in  strength. 
This  is  abetter  plan  for  softening  them 
than  in  retouching  them  out,  as  it  is 
done  naturally,  and  in  a  way  better  than 
any  retoucher  can  possibly  do.  But 
just  why  those  lines  are  to  be  taken  out 
is  more  than  I  can  tell,  for  they  are  so 
necessary  to  the  likeness  of  the  man 
that  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  his  ever 
being  without  them.  They  are  a  part 
of  him,  and  are  the  strongest  markings 
of  his  face.  It  would  be  so  with  any 
other  subject  having  them.  If  we  take 
them  out  of  any  face,  it  would  destroy 
the  likeness. 

Next,  I  will  call  attention  to  the 
mouth  It  has  a  firm  set  to  it  that  de 
notes  strength  of  character.  He  is  a  mar 
that  could  not  be  led  into  doing  whal 
he  thought  wrong,  simply  for  the  gooc 
opinion  of  some  other  or  others.  H( 
would  be  able  to  say  no  at  the  righl 
time  and  then  stick  to  it.  The  set  ol 
the  mouth  shows  it,  as  there  is  a  finr 
compression  of  the  lips  that  would  in 
dicate  the  fact  that  he  never  did  useles: 
talking.  This  is  a  good  faculty  anc 
should  be  seen  in  his  pictures.  Then 
are  some  that  might  think  the  subjec 
would  object  to  such  a  thing  as  a  firn, 
appearance  to  the  mouth.  This  has  no 
been  my  experience,  as  I  found  it  i 
usually  liked.  To  show  it  off  to  bette 
advantage  I  made  the  three-quarte 
view  of  the  face,  for  if  I  had  made  ; 
profile  as  I  have  usually  seen  of  Mi 
Yates,  the  full  strength  of  the  moutl 
would  have  been  lost  as  but  half  of  ij 
would  have  been  seen,  and  therefor! 
would  not  have  shown  as  much  strengt 
as  the  full  view  of  the  mouth  would. 

Next,  I  call  attention  to  the  sligb 
fullness  under  the  eyes.  This  is  th 
seat  of  language,  and  where  there  is 
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strong-  marking  of  it  it  denotes  that  the 
one  possessing  it  has  a  ready  command 
of  language.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Yates, 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  not 
always  possessed  this  faculty,  foi  the 
strength  of  it  is  not  marked  enough  to 
show  that  a  man  of  his  age  has  always 
been  able  to  express  himself  as  well  as 
he  does.  It  rather  shows  that  he  has 
cultivated  the  habit  of  talking.  But  it 
matters  not  how  he  came  by  it,  it  is 
there  and  it  is  a  good  faculty  for  a 
public  man  to  possess,  and  therefore 
should  be  shown  in  his  pictures. 

To  show  it  to  the  best  advantage  it  is 
necessary  that  the  light  fall  acioss  the 
lines  that  go  to  make  it,  therefore  the 
subject  should  be  posed  in  a  three- 
quarter  view  of  the  face,  and  in  the 
plain  lighting  and  with  the  light  falling 
a  little  lower,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
benevolent  lines,  so  that  it  makes  the 
lines  appear  a  trifle  deeper  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  light  fell  in  them.  If 
we  make  a  front  view  of  the  face,  the 
head  will,  of  course,  be  facing  more  at 
the  light  and  the  lines  would  be  filled 
with  light  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
would  be  nearly  obliterated.  If  the 
profile  were  made  we  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  see  the  strength  of  the  lines 
so  well. 

Now  comes  the  remaining  faculty 
that  determined  my  choice  of  this  light¬ 
ing  and  pose  for  the  subject.  And  that 
is  the  chin,  and  the  long  line  from  the  ear 
to  the  chin.  The  chin  is  broad  and  firm, 
adding  strength  to  our  belief  in  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  hold  his  own,  in  “  sticktoitiveness  ” 
against  all  odds.  The  breadth  of  the 
chin,  and  the  length  of  the  line  from 
the  ear  to  the  chin  denote  strength  of 
will  power.  When  he  once  thinks  a 
thing  is  right,  and  had  come  to  a  de¬ 
cision  as  to  his  actions,  he  is  not  easily 
turned  from  it.  This  was  noticed  in  his 
fight  for  the  renomination  for  governor, 
in  the  recent  assembly.  He  made  a 
fight  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  politician  in  the  United  States, 


AND  LIGHTING. 

and  all  were  suprised  at  the  strength  of 
will  power  he  showed  in  standing  out 
against  the  will  of  the  administration. 
But  one  with  the  firm  mouth,  strong 
chin  and  firm  character  line  that  he 
has,  will  be  found  with  a  will  of  his 
own,  and  that  will  is  hard  to  shake.  He 
cannot  be  “  shaken  like  a  reed  in  the 
wind.”  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  a 
“  stubborn  ”  man  as  is  shown  by  the 

width  of  the  forehead,  and  the  promi- 

<*■ 

nent  faculty  of  reason,  which  is  shown 
by  the  prominences  above  the  eyes, 
next  to  the  hair.  At  the  same  time  he 
will  see  all  that  is  going  on  around  him, 
and  will  take  note  of  it,  as  is  shown  by 
the  prominences  just  above  the  eye¬ 
brows,  which  are  his  observation 
“  bumps.”  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  con 
elusion  that  he  may  be  deliberate  ir 
making  up  his  mind,  listening  to  argu 
ment,  from  both  sides,  and  noticing  al 
things  that  takes  place  having  a  bearing 
on  the  point  in  hand,  and  when  hi; 
mind  is  made  up,  it  is  from  reason  anc 
observation,  and  that  settles  it  for  ever 
for  his  will  power  steps  in  and  hold 
him  to  that  opinion.  These  are  all  goo< 
faculties  and  should  be  shown.  In  th< 
case  of  the  chin,  and  line  from  the  ea 
to  the  chin,  there  is  but  one  view  of  tli 
face  that  will  show  the  chin  off  to  ad 
vantage  and  that  is  the  three-quarte 
view  and  it  is  also  better  for  the  line,  a 
it  allows  of  some  shadow  falling  on 
showing  it  stronger.  The  prominence 
of  the  forehead  are  easier  shown  i 
plain  lighting,  as  the  light  falls  o 
them  stronger,  making  them  come  01 
better. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  th 
for  a  face  possessing  the  faculties  me 
tioned,  a  strong  effect  of  light  (that 
contrast)  should  be  used,  and  that 
should  be  a  plain  effect,  and  that  tl, 
pose  should  be  one  that  will  show  t 
faculties  off  to  better  advantage,  whi 
is  of  course  neither  extreme,  of  fre 
view  or  profile,  but  a  compromise 
both,  a  three-quarter  view  of  the  fac 
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By  G.  Edwin  Keller. 
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SMALL  PLATES  IN  LARGE  HOLDERS. 

BY  E.  A.  TURNER. 


SOMETIME  ago  the  writer  had 
a  number  of  3!  x  4^  negatives 
to  make  and  he  had  only  4x5 
holders  and  no  kits.  The 
problem  was  to  rig  up  some 
kits  to  hold  the  small  plates  in  the  4x5 
holders,  and  without  spending  very 
much  time  in  rigging  them  up.  One 
would  naturally  think  of  making  a  little 
pasteboard  frame  and  holding  in  the 
plate  with  a  “  button,”  as  is  done  in  the 
kits  sold  in  the  shops.  But  anyone  who 
has  used  these,  knows  the  buttons  are  a 
nuisance  and  always  in  the  way,  and 
anyone  who  has  tried  to  make  these 
buttons  knows  they  are  a  whole  lot 
more  trouble  to  make  that  they  appear  to 
be.  So  buttons  were  tabooed  at  the  start. 
This  is  the  way  the  kits  were  made  : 
Pieces  of  thin  but  stiff  cardboard  were 
cut  out  4^  inches  wide  by  5  inches  long. 
The  reason  for  the  4^  inches  is  that 
plate-holders  are  always  a  bit  wider 
than  the  plates  to  go  in  them,  to  allow 
for  variation  in  the  size  of  the  plates ; 
and  the  kits  can  be  made  a  little  wider 
than  the  four  inches  so  there  won’t  be 
too  much  “shake  ”  or  lost  motion  when 
in  place. 

Then  there  were  cut  from  pasteboard 
of  about  the  average  thickness  of  a 
plate,  for  each  kit  three  pieces.  Two 
of  these  pieces  were  inch  wide  and 
5  inches  long,  and  the  other  3/q  inch 
and  3)4  inches  long.  They  were  glued 
on  the  large  piece  of  thin  board  in  this 
fashion  : 

Now  to  hold  the  plate  in  place,  two 
pieces  of  the  stiff  thin  board  were  cut 


out  for  each  kit.  The  dimensions  are 
T7-g  inch  wide  and  4^  inches  long,  and 
the  pieces  were  glued  on  in  the  position 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  These 
pieces  extend  over  the  edges  of  the 
plate  and  hold  it  in  place.  The  plate  is 
inserted  by  sliding  it  in  from  the  open 
and  of  the  kit,  and  there  is  friction 
enough  to  keep  it  from  falling  out. 


< - A  V/6  - > 


These  kits  proved  quite  satisfactory 
and  convenient  in  use,  noth  withstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  nothing  simpler  or 
easier  to  make  could  be  devised. 

To  attach  the  pasteboards  firmly  to¬ 
gether,  the  surfaces  should  be  brushed 
with  good  Jiot  glue  and  set  aside  under 
the  pressure  of  a  book  or  a  pile  of 
negatives,  for  about  24  hours.  If  at¬ 
tached  this  way,  they  won’t  bother  by 
coming  off  at  the  inopportune  moment. 


w 
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DRYING  GASLIGHT  PAPERS. 

BY  J.  W.  LITTLE. 


ONE  of  the  drawbacks  to 
the  use  of  gaslight  papers 
is  their  disagreeable  ten¬ 
dency  to  curl  in  drying. 
Perhaps  the  most  gener¬ 
ally  used  method  of  straightening  them 
out,  after  they  are  dry,  is  to  lay  the 
prints,  face  down,  on  a  smooth  surface, 
and  draw  across  their  backs  a  straight 
edge,  such  as  a  ruler,  etc.  This  works 
all  right  with  some  papers,  particularly 
during  the  summer  season,  when  there 
is  considerable  humidity;  but  in  very 
dry  weather,  and  especially  in  heated 
rooms  during  the  winter  season,  with 
some  papers  it  is  difficult  to  straighten 
them  by  this  method  without  cracking 
the  emulsion.  The  usual  method  of 
drying  them,  too,  by  spreading  them 
out  on  newspapers  over  chairs,  tables, 
etc.,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  for 
other  reasons,  as  dust  oftentimes  set¬ 
tles  upon  them  from  open  windows, 
and  it  will  be  pretty  generally  agreed 
by  all  the  household  that  they  are  a 
nuisance  generally. 

I  therefore  propose  to  give  the 
method  by  which  I  dry  my  prints, 
which  insures  freedom  from  dust  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  straightening 
them  out  after  they  are  dry.  The 
method  is  not  new;  it  is,  in  fact,  very 
old,  and  in  use  by  establishments  where 
large  quantities  of  prints  are  handled 
constantly.  I  have  modified  it  slightly, 
however,  and  adapted  it  to  meet  my 
requirements  as  an  amateur. 

Get  a  few  yards  of  bleached  cheese¬ 


cloth  and  double  it  lengthwise,  so  that  it 
will  be  about  24  inches  wide,  or  half  the 
regular  width.  Take  a  large  cylindrical 
vessel,  of  equal  dimensions  at  .each  end. 
such  as  an  earthen  jar  or  wicker  basket  (a 
pillow  rolled  up  will  answer  very  well); 
lay  the  cheesecloth  out  lengthwise  and 
flat,  and  roll  it  around  the  jar  from  one 
end  two  or  three  times.  Now  take  the 
prints  from  the  wash  water,  pile  them  in 
a  neat  stack,  one  on  top  of  another,  face 
to  face,  and  back  to  back,  alternately; 
place  a  large  piece  of  blotting  paper 
under,  and  another  on  top  of  the  stack, 
and  squeegee  them  gently  to  press  out 
the  surplus  water.  Now  lay  the  prints 
face  down,  and  side  by  side,  on  the 
spread  out  cheesecloth  over  its  whole- 
length.  Then  roll  the  jar  (or  other 
cylindrical  object)  over  them  until  the 
whole  of  the  cloth,  with  the  prink 
inside,  has  been  rolled  about  the  jai 
in  a  fairly  tight  roll.  Place  it  ir 
some  convenient  place  and  allow  it  te 
stand  for  a  few  hours  until  the  print: 
are  well  dried,  when  the  cloth  may  be 
unrolled  and  the  prints  stripped  there; 
from  straight  and  flat  and  ready  fo 
trimming.  Any  number  of  prints  ma;: 
be  handled  in  this  manner,  provider 
the  cloth  is  sufficiently  long  and  that  i 
is  well  dried  before  placing  in  th< 
prints. 

The  operation  of  rolling  the  clotl: 
with  the  prints  about  the  jar  should  b<: 
conducted  on  a  table  or  away  from  th< 
floor,  so  as  to  avoid  picking  up  any  linj 
or  dust  from  the  floor. 


“  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.” 


By  \V.  E.  Bertlingr. 


( From  the  A  merican  A  nnual  of  Photography  for  iqo6.) 
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ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY  E.  LUMSDEN  BROWN. 


T  HERE  have  been  many  ar¬ 
ticles  written  treating-  on 
the  photographing  of  ani¬ 
mals,  both  wild  and  domes¬ 
tic, each  writer  having  meth¬ 
ods  for  securing  satisfactory  results 
based  upon  his  experience,  and  it  affords 
me  pleasure  to  add  my  mite  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  storehouse  of  practical  knowledge. 


difference,  and  for  this  class  of  work  I 
use  a  fairly  dark  one  or  something  out 
of  the  ordinary,  such  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  where  the  axle  of  a  cart  was 
used,  not  only  for  effect,  but  for  a  more 
practical  reason,  viz.,  it  being  a  fair 
height  from  the  ground  the  kittens 
were  not  so  apt  to  jump  down.  Sad  to 
relate,  this  was  the  last  day  on  earth  for 


BUBBLES. 


I  might  state  that  the  photographing 
of  living  animals — meaning  the  four- 
footed  ones — is  no  easy  task,  that  is  if 
you  wish  to  secure  results  worth  having. 

Many  amateurs  make  the  mistake  of 
photographing  animals  in  surroundings 
entirely  foreign  to  their  nature.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  how  not  to  is  shown  in  Fig.  i. 
With  domestic  animals,  of  course,  the 
background  does  not  make  so  much 


those  particular  kittens,  as  the  next  day 
they  met  their  doom.  Please  don’t 
blame  the  photographer. 

In  photographing  domestic  animals, 
it  is  well,  when  possible,  to  become 
acquainted  with  them,  as  by  so  doing 
they  are  more  at  ease  and  feel 
friendly  towards  you,  and  oftentimes 
interested  in  what  you  are  doing.  As 
nearly  all  animals  are  of  a  more  or  less 
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nervous  temperament,  it  is  necessary  to 
work  quickly. 

If  the  subjects  are  ones  that  cannot 
be  readily  obtained 
again,  it  is  well  to 
expose  a  goodly 
number  of  plates, as 
you  undoubtedly 
will  have  a  large 
percentage  of  fail¬ 
ures,  even  under 
the  best  conditions. 

Use  a  lens  working 
at  a  fairly  large 
aperture,  and, if  you 
diaphragm  your 
lens  at  all,  do  so 
only  sufficient  to 
secure  the  desired 
detail. 

In  my  own  exper¬ 
ience  I  have  found  Fig-  T- 
that  pyro  soda  developer,  rather  dilute, 
affords  the  best  results.  Develop  to 
get  your  detail  out  first,  then  build 


To  return  to  the  subject  direct,  the 
writer  has  found  that  an  assistant  is 
oftentimes  very  valuable  in  placing  the 

animals  and  in  re¬ 
straining  them  in 
their  position  until 
the  photographer 
can  make  the  ex¬ 
posure.  It  is  wise, 
however,  to  post 
your  assistant  so 
that  he  will  not  at¬ 
tract  the  attention 
of  the  animals  at 
the  wrong  moment 
and  spoil  your  ef¬ 
fort. 

A  great  many  ef¬ 
fective  pictures 
may  be  produced 
by  photographing  a 
child  or  children 
playing  with  animals  (domestic,  of 
course),  but  the  difficulties  under  these 
circumstances  are  greatly  augmented 


ON  MISCHIEF  BENT.  Fig.  2. 


up  your  negative  in  density  according  Take,  for  example,  the  picture  entitled 
to  the  printing  process  you  are  going  “  Bubbles.”  The  pups  and  the  boy 
to  use.  were  placed  on  the  top  of  a  table 
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three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  if  one 
of  the  pups  did  not  fall  off  the  table 
the  boy  was  trying  to.  My  object  in 
placing  this  group  on  a  table  was  to  en- 


Avoid  strong  sunlight  as  this  will,  of 
course,  produce  violent  contrasts  and 
loss  of  detail  in  the  shadow  side.  A 
very  satisfactory  method  is  to  work  on 


A  HAPPY  FAMILY. 


able  me  to  hold  the  camera  about  the 
level  of  the  subject  in  order  to  avoid 
false  perspective  or  distortion. 

Whenever  possible,  photograph  your 
subjects  in  open  air  as  this  will,  of 


Feeding  Time. 


course,  shorten  your  exposure  very 
much  and  at  the  same  time  allow  you 
to  use  more  natural  surroundings  than 
would  be  found  in  the  house  or  studio. 


the  shady  side  of  a  house  or  wait  till 
afternoon  when  the  sun  is  quite  a  ways 
down  towards  the  horizon.  This  will 
give  you  a  soft  even  light  and  at  the 
same  time  will  enable  you  to  work  fast 


In  at  the  Death. 


enough  to  secure  satisfactory  pictures 
without  movement. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
camera  is  the  best  possible  medium  foi 
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faithfully  and  accurately  representing 
animal  forms,  provided,  of  course,  the 
photographer  makes  intelligent  use  of 
bis  apparatus,  using  a  lens  of  proper 
:ocal  length  and  placing  the  camera  so  as 
;o  avoid  distortion. 

Phe  fact  that  a 
>reat  many  paint- 
ms  of  animals  have 
lot  studied  anat¬ 
omy  is  evidenced 
M  the  many  gro- 
esque  pictures  ex 
libited,  placing 
nuscles,  tendons 
ind  joints  where 
hey  never  existed 
n  the  living  ani- 
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nal,  and  affording  anything  but  a  true 
•e presentation  of  the  same. 

In  conclusion  let  me  state  that  a  large 
dock  of  patience  is  as  requisite  as  any 
)f  the  chemicals  or  apparatus  you  will 
ise.  Fortunately,  however,  most  pho- 
ographers  are  endowed  with  this  vir- 
ue,  in  fact  if  they  keep  up  photography 
or  any  length  of  time  they  acquire  it. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  animals, 
as  well  as  human  beings,  have  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  also  that  most 
animals,  both  wild  and  domestic,  have 
extremely  sensitive  nervous  organi¬ 
zations,  and  are 
easily  disturbed. 
The  photographer 
must  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  however 
intelligent  the  ani¬ 
mals  may  be,  they 
cannot  compre¬ 
hend  his  desires; 
and  his  comments 
and  suggestions 
undoubtedly  seem 
very  foolish  to 
them,  and  if  at  all  stubborn  they  are 
apt  to  resent  it  by  incontinently  leaving 
the  spot. 

There  is  no  branch  of  photography 
affording  greater  possibilities  for  re¬ 
alistic  and  pleasing  work  than  the 
photographing  of  animals  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  are  always  well  worth  the 
effort. 


OUR  KIDS. 


ASPIRATION. 


By  Adelaide  Hanscom, 


( From  the  A  merican  A  nnval  of  Photography  for  igo6.) 
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THE  CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF 

NEGATIVES. 


YELLOW  -  STAINED 


BY  ALFRED  HARVEV. 


WE  have  received  so 

many  inquiries  re¬ 
lative  to  the  staining 
of  negatives  and  the 
methods  employed 
to  remove  the  stains  caused  by  careless 
handling  that  we  reprint  with  pleasure 
the  following  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Harvey  in  The  Photographic  News: 

The  1  epublication  of  an  old  joke  or  pic¬ 
ture  has  been  excused  before  now  by 
the  remark,  “  Why  should  not  the 
people  of  to-day  have  as  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  as  the  folk  of  twenty  or  more 
years  ago?”  In  photographic  things 
the  same,  doubtless,  applies.  Not  that 
yellow  negatives  give  much  enjoyment; 
:hey  are  a  bugbear  as  a  rule,  but  the 
nethods  of  cleaning  them  frequently 
pie  pleasure,  and  there  is,  I  consider, 
10  harm  in  repeating  them  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  beginner,  who  is,  like  the 
)oor,  always  with  us,  and  also  as  re- 
ninder  for  the  old  hands. 

Yellow  negatives,  when  dry  plates 
veve  first  introduced,  were  almost  an 
very  day  occurrence,  and  the  pyro  de¬ 
eloper  was  generally  blamed  for  caus¬ 
es  it,  and  many  thought  that  with  the 
ewer  developers,  of  which  we  have  so 
lanyat  the  present  day,  yellow-stained 
egatives  would  disappear.  They, 
ovvever,  have  not  done  so,  but  it  is  only 
dr  to  say  that  they  are  not  so  numer- 
lls.  This  fact  is  probably  due  to  the 
ewer  developers  as  a  whole,  to  the 
nproved  dry-plate,  and  also  to  the  fact 
iat  the  majority  of  the  older  hands 
^w  know  how  to  use  the  pyro  de¬ 
doper  without  staining.  There  are 
staining”  and  “ non-staining  ”  devel- 
)ers;  among  the  former  is  pyro,  and 
e  latter  include  hydroquinone,  eikono- 


gen,  etc.  Now,  curiously  enough,  pyro- 
developed  negatives  can  be  secured 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  stain, 
while  a  yellow-stained  negative  is  some¬ 
times  the  product  of  non-staining  de¬ 
veloper. 

Some  workers  prefer  a  negative  with 
a  slight  yellow  stain.  I  do,  but  I  do  not 
care  for  too  much  of  it,  and  I  frequently 
use  pyro,  especially  when  the  negatives 
are  required  for  P.O.P.  printing.  Writ¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  in  these  pages  some 
time  ago,  Mr.  W.  J.  Napier  stated  that 
one  of  the  many  things  which  have  re¬ 
commended  the  use  of  pyro  to  the  fra¬ 
ternity  is  its  power  of  producing  at  will 
a  negative  stained  yellow,  of  a  light  or 
deep  tint,  and  a  negative,  too,  which 
they  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  posses¬ 
ses  a  better  printing  capacity  than  one 
not  so  stained.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  when  one  wishes  to  stain  the  nega¬ 
tive  in  this  way  the  developer  must  be 
compounded  accordingly,  and  without 
any  sulphite  of  soda.  This  is  wrong,  as 
Mr.  Napier’s  article  was  intended  to 
show.  The  following  may  be  taken  as 
a  fairly  representative  pyro  formula  : 

Metabisulphite  of  soda .  M  oz- 

Pyrogallol .  1  oz, 

Water  to  .  10  ozs. 

The  alkali  solution  is  composed  of 

Washing  soda .  2  ozs. 

Sulphite  soda  .  1  oz. 

Water  to .  1  pint 

(Believers  in  bromide  may  add  a  little 
of  that  salt  if  they  like ;  it  will  do 
neither  good  nor  harm.) 

Whatever  the  bulk  of  developer  may 
be  when  poured  on  the  plate,  you  will 
remember  that  one-half  of  it  is  the 
alkali  solution  given  above.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  suppose  you  wish  to  make  up  2 
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ozs  for  a  5  x  4  plate,  take  1  oz.  of  the 
alkali  solution  and  10  minims  of  the 
pyro,  and  add  water  to  make  up  a  total 
of  2  ozs.  Twenty  minims  of  the  pyro  may 
be  used  instead  of  ten,  but  the  only  effect 
different  will  be  to  shorten  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  develop  the  plate.  In  either 
case,  the  above  formula  will  give  a 
black  image,  free  from  any  yellow  stain, 
unless  you  take  the  negative  out  fre¬ 
quently  to  examine  it. 

Let  us  suppose,  says  Mr.  Napier,  that 
you  are  working  with  some  such  solu¬ 
tion,  and  that,  from  a  variety  of  con¬ 
siderations,  you  conclude  that  a  given 
plate  which  you  have  partly  developed 
would  be  the  better  for  being  stained, 
just  go  on  developing  until  you  have 
arrived  at  such  a  stage  when  about  five 
minutes  or  so  more  would  complete  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  high  lights,  then  pour 
off  the  solution,  and  allow  the  plate  to 
remain  in  the  tray,  covered  with  a  card, 
of  course,  for  five  or  ten  minutes  longer. 
The  little  solution  clinging  to  the  plate 
will  go  on  acting  for  several  minutes, 
and  the  exposure  of  it  to  air  will  do  the 
staining.  You  will  note  that  no  water 
was  to  be  poured  on  after  the  developer 
was  poured  off.  When  development  is 
considered  complete,  rinse  the  plate 
with  water,  and  put  into  the  fixing  solu¬ 
tion. 

As  such  a  formula  as  the  above  is  one 
of  the  best  a  photographer  could  use  for 
negative  work,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
nearly  all  the  younger  hands  begin  with 
one  like  it;  and,  considering  that  every 
minute  or  two  they  take  the  negative 
out  of  the  dish  to  examine  it,  it  is  less 
wonder  that  they  so  frequently  inquire 
how  to  avoid  stained  negatives  and 
fingers.  Let  them  make  up  their  minds 
to  keep  the  plate  in  the  dish  all  the 
time  of  development,  and  covered,  too, 
with  the  solution,  and  such  staining  will 
disappear. 

The  cause  of  yellow  fog  or  stain,  then, 
is  well  ascertained.  It  is  the  dyeing  ac¬ 
tion  which  occurs  by  using  old  oxidized 


solution,  by  exposure  of  the  film  to  the 
air  during  development,  or  by  long  de¬ 
velopment,  the  reagent  being  then  in 
a  state  of  oxidation.  There  are  alsc 
other  causes,  it  is  said,  which  influence 
the  defect  in  question,  but  they  are  not 
known  with  certainty. 

Suppose  we  do  not  want  the  yellow 
stain,  be  it  ever  so  slight,  but  require  a 
clean  negative,  what  then  ?  Well,  it 
may  easily  be  cleared,  and  the  sooner  we 
clear  it  the  easier  will  it  be.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is  easier  to  remove  the  yellowness 
before  fixing  than  after,  and  also  before 
the  negative  is  dry  than  after.  For 
yellow  tog  can  be  removed  before  or 
after  fixing,  and  also  during  fixing,  by 
the  use  of  the  acid  fixing  bath,  formulae 
for  which  have  frequently  been  given 
in  these  pages. 

The  easiest  way  to  remove  it  is  before 
fixing,  and  to  do  so  it  is  necessary,  after 
taking  the  negative  out  of  the  developer 
and  rinsing,  to  place  it  in  the  following 
solution  for  four  or  five  minutes  : 

Sulphite  of  soda .  1  oz. 

Alum .  1  oz. 

Hydrochloric  acid . 160  drops 

Water .  8  oz. 

Then  wash  for  another  five  minutes, 
and  place  in  an  ordinary  fixing  bath; 
wash  and  dry  as  usual.  The  negative 
must  be  washed  after  the  above  clear¬ 
ing  bath,  so  as  to  get  all  traces  of  the 
alum  out  of  the  film;  if  only  slovenly 
washed  and  some  alum  is  left  in,  curb 
ous  marking  may  perhaps  appear  after 
fixing,  due  to  the  combination  of  alum! 
and  hypo. 

To  remove  the  y/ellow  stain  after  fix¬ 
ing  is  very  often  a  troublesome  under 
taking.  There  are  many  methods 
given,  but  best  of  all  I  consider  is  that 
originally  suggested  by  a  French  ex 
pert,  M.  Garb.  According  to  the  author 
it  is  based  on  the  action  of  nascent  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide  generated  by  the  influence 
of  air  and  moisture  on  hypo. 

The  mixture  is  made  by  taking  equa 
parts  of  glycerine  and  water  and  dis 
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solving  in  it  ns  niucli  ordinary  hypo  ns 
possible.  The  strength  does  not  renlly 
matter  very  much,  but  the  stronger  the 
better.  As  n  rough  guide,  however,  to 
a  beginner  I  might  put  it.  in  tnble  form  : 


Glycerine .  ,  oz 

H>T° . *to*  oz. 

When  dissolved,  or  nearly  so.  tnke  n 
soft  brush  and  sprend  the  solution  on 
the  yellow  stnined  negntive,  set  nside 
on  n  level  surfnce,  out  of  the  way  of 
dust  and  heat.  According  to  the  depth 
of  the  yellow  stain,  the  tint  infallibly 
disappears  in  a  more  or  less  long  period 
which  may  vary  from  one  to  twenty- 
tour  hours.  Judging  from  the  above 
treatment,  one  might  think  that  immer¬ 
sion  in  a  bath  of  glycerine,  water  and 
lypo  would  be  sufficient,  but  such  is  not 
he  case,  as  the  air  would  not  gain  ac¬ 


cess  to  the  film.  The  air  helps  the  stain 
to  disappear,  and  so  the  brush  treat¬ 
ment  and  exposure  of  the  film  to  the 
air  is  necessary. 

With  a  solution  of  water  and  hypo- 
alone,  the  water  would  quickly  evapor¬ 
ate  and  leave  hypo  crystals  on  the  film. 
The  object  of  the  glycerine  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  drying  and  crystallization  even  af¬ 
ter  a  very  long  period,  and  also  to  in¬ 
crease  the  proportion  of  hypo  dissolved. 
When  the  stain  has  disappeared  it  is 
necessary  to  well  wash  the  negative  and 
to  dry  in  the  usual  way. 

By  this  simple  process  I  have  re¬ 
moved  yellow  stains  of  over  three  years’ 
standing.  I  find  it  cheaper  and  better 
than  any  of  the  well-known  clearing 
baths,  chrome,  alum,  or  an  old  gold 
toning  bath,  which  is  sometimes  recom¬ 
mended. 


AUNT  DINAH’S  THANKSGIVING. 

By  L.  C.  Randall. 

( Honorable  Mention ,  November  Competition.) 


BAITING  THE  HOOKS. 


By  Gilbert  Hassell. 


( From  the  American  Annua!  of  Photography  for  iqobi) 
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EVERY  season  finds  more  ama¬ 
teurs  taking  up  the  carbon 
process,  its  simplicity  in 
manipulation  and  infinite 
vaiiety  in  tone  and  texture 
iff ording great  opportunities  to  the  pic- 
orialist.  Like  every  process,  many 
lodges  can  be  employed  to  secure  cer- 
ain  results,  and  the  suggestions  con- 
ained  in  the  following  article  from 
7ocus  have  a  most  practical  value  : 

One  of  the  first  advantages  of  the 
arbon  process  is  the  great  variety  of 
3ne  and  texture  which  can  be  ob- 
lined  with  the  various  colored  tissues 
ncl  supports,  yet  this  advantage  does 
ot  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated.  There 
re  some  fourteen  or  so  colors  available, 
hile  the  transfer  papers  are  unlimited, 

)  that  with  discrimination  it  is  possible 
)  produce  an  enormous  number  of 
imbinations  with  them.  Green  tissue 
>r  instance,  transferred  on  to  ordinary 
nooth,  white  paper,  has  not  only  a  dif- 
rent  surface,  but  also  a  totally  differ  - 
it  color  to  some  transferred  on  to  tinted 
eeve’s  or  Toned  Etching,  the  shade 
green  being  quite  distinct  in  the  two 
•ses.  The  same  applies  to  other  colors 
id  textures,  so  that  if  instead  of  pur- 
asing  at  any  one  time  only  one  dozen 
eces  of  sensitized  tissue  with  trans- 
rs  to  match,  one  orders  a  variety  of 
'th,  and  sensitizes  the  tissue  oneself, 
ery  variety  of  effect  is  at  once 
ened  up. 

A  second  prominent  advantage  of  this 
ocess  is  the  enormous  control  obtain- 
le  in  the  development  of  the  picture, 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
s  control  is  greatest  in  cases  of  over- 
posure,  so  that  it  is  always  well  to 
Ter  an  over-printed  photograph  to 
2  under-exposed,  since  the  latter  is 
^ays  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
ssible  to  save,  even  with  the  low¬ 


est  practicable  temperature  of  the 
water.  This,  of  course,  is  obvious 
when  we  consider  that  development 
must  be  carried  to  a  certain  point  if  the 
whites  of  the  pictures  are  to  be  clear 
and  the  image  not  blurred  by  undis¬ 
solved  paint.  My  own  practice  is  to 
start  always  with  the  water  at  a  medium 
tempeiature,  and  allow  everything  to 
proceed  till  the  surplus  paint  is  washed 
off,  and  after  that  to  adopt  any  local 
treatment  required.  This  method  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  at  the  outset  whether  a  print  is 
or  is  not  sufficiently  printed,  and  that  if 
very  hot  water  is  used  at  first,  nothing 
can  save  the  photograph  if  it  be  under¬ 
exposed,  whereas  boiling  water  poured 
directly  on  to  the  print  from  a  kettle 
will  remedy  over-printing  just  as  well 
at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.  Indeed, 
it  will  wash  off  the  soluble  paint  even 
after  immersion  in  the  alum  bath,  a 
fact  not  generally  known.  Once  the 
print  is  dry,  however,  nothing  can  be 
done. 

Another  point  in  the  development  of 
carbon  tissue,  not  as  a  rule  laid  stress 
upon,  is  the  use  of  clean  water,  not  only 
at  the  commencement,  but  all  through 
the  process.  I  have  found  that  water 
colored  with  the  paint  laved  from  off 
the  print  is  apt  to  stain  the  high-lights 
of  the  picture  if  development  is  pro¬ 
longed,  and  that  it  is  good  practice  to 
change  the  water  once  or  twice  as  it 
gets  turbid. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  carbon  pro¬ 
cess,  if  disadvantage  it  can  be  called, 
since  it  applies  to  almost  every  printing 
method,  is  that  the  gelatine  coating  of 
the  tissue  is  very  easily  damaged,  both 
before  and  after  transfer.  Especially 
is  care  needed  in  squeegeeing  the  tissue 
on  to  the  transfer  paper,  as  too  violent 
an  action  at  first  is  apt  to  lift  up  the 
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support  and  so  crack  the  film,  a  line  of 
blisters  resulting  in  the  finished  picture. 
Again,  in  peeling  off  the  old  support  in 
the  warm  water,  the  movement  should 
be  continuous  and  even,  since  a  line 
may  form  across  the  print  if  the  move¬ 
ment  is  stopped  for  a  moment.  Damage 
can  further  be  done  in  development  by 
laving  the  water  too  vigorously,  and  by 
throwing  up  the  lower  part  of  the  print 
cause  the  delicate  film  to  be  cut  by 
the  sharp  corner  of  the  transfer.  Lastly, 
in  accentuating  high-lights  or  lighting 
shadows,  by  using  the  pad  of  the  fingers 
it  is  very  easy  to  remove  pieces  of  the 
film.  It  is  safer  to  use  a  pad  of  cotton¬ 
wool,  or  if  the  fingers  are  preferred,  to 
adopt  a  dabbing  movement  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  rubbing  or  stroking  one. 

Do  not  imagine  the  alum  bath  is  not 
needed,  for  not  only  does  the  alum 
solution  harden  the  gelatine,  and  so 
protect  it  in  some  way  for  the  drying, 
but  it  further  removes  the  last  traces  of 
bichromate  and  prevents  any  yellowing 
of  the  whites.  It  is  not  difficult  to  avoid 
damaging  the  print  during  this  and  the 
final  process  of  drying.  In  the  former, 
one  must  see  that  the  alum  is  dissolved, 
so  that  none  can  get  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  photograph,  and  in  the  latter, 
that  the  print  is  hung  where  there  is  no 


dust,  and  no  fear  of  the  film  being 
damaged  by  contact  with  anything. 

Finally,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by 
after-treatment  when  the  print  is  dry 
Pin-holes,  scratches,  patches  of  dead 
white,  and  so  forth,  can  be  removed  by 
skilful  retouching  with  paint.  Here  is 
a  use  for  the  old  supports.  Instead  of 
throwing  them  away,  lay  them  to  one 
side  after  transferring  the  film,  and  use 
the  paint  left  on  them  for  retouching, 
thereby  being  absolutely  sure  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  exact  shade  of  color.  If  the  old 
support  is  held  over  a  jug  of  steaming 
water,  or  otherwise  heated,  the  paint 
will  soften,  and  can  be  picked  up  with 
a  brush  as  though  from  a  palette.  Many 
defects  can  be  thus  remedied.  A  pho¬ 
tograph  of  breaking  waves  perhaps 
shows  too  dead  a  white  in  their  foaming 
crests.  This  can  be  relieved  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  shading  with  color.  Again,  a 
patch  of  white  sky  in  a  mass  of  foliage, 
or  in  a  cloud  effect  may  mar  a  whole 
picture  until  it  is  painted  out,  when  it 
no  longer  shows,  and  in  a  hundred  in¬ 
stances  a  picture  can  be  saved.  Atten¬ 
tion  to  these  and  similar  points  often 
make  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure,  and,  as  they  are  not  often 
insisted  upon,  may  prove  of  help  to  the 
carbon  worker. 


ROSES. 


By  Corydon  G.  Snyder. 


{From  the  A  merican  Annual  of  Photography  /or  iqcb. ) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY. 


By  J.  C.  Strauss 


(Front  the  Aitierican  A  nnual  of  Photography  /or  iqo6.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  WAVES. 


THE  sport  of  photographing 
waves  is  described  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  King  m  the  Windsor 
for  August.  He  says  he  was 
once  alone  on  some  rocks 
of  very  uneven  shape  and  size,  with  a 
tremendous  sea  running.  “  A  sudden 
shift  of  wind  drove  one  set  of  waves 
back  against  those  which  the  previous 
wind  had  raised  ;  the  result  was  that 
the  two  huge  seas  met  at  a  certain  cor¬ 
ner  where  I  had  taken  up  my  position, 
and  here  they  piled  themselves  upon 
one  another,  making  what  was  literally 
a  pyramid  of  water  some  20  feet  or  25 
feet  in  height.  The  sight  was  a  grand 
one,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  a 
photographic  record  of  it,  and  in  my 
anxiety  to  do  so  I  ventured  down  too 
close  to  the  water.  I  had  not  at  that 
time  the  experience  which  I  now  pos¬ 
sess,  and  was  dressed  in  a  long  pilot 
cloth  coat,  reaching  almost  down  to  my 
feet — a  very  unsuitable  garment  for  the 
work.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes, 
two  of  the  sea  monsters  met  and  piled 
up  splendidly.  I  snapped  my  shutter 
off  and  ought  to  have  been  content  ; 
but  it  flashed  through  my  mind  that  if 
I  could  only  get  the  breakdown  of  this 
mass  of  water  what  a  fine  pair  of  pic¬ 
tures  the  two  would  make  ;  so  I  in¬ 
stantly  shifted  my  plate  and  had  an¬ 
other  shot,  this  time  at  the  mass  of 
churned  up  foam  as  it  came  towards  me. 
But  I  had  waited  too  long,  and  before  1 
could  scramble  away,  heavily  dressed 
as  I  wras,  the  sea  had  caught  me,  and 
how  I  escaped  with  my  life  I  can  hardly 
tell,  for  the  water  was  up  round  my 
armpits  before  I  had  time  to  think,  and 
I  could  only  just  feel  the  rocks  with  my 
toes.  I  stuck  to  my  camera,  however, 
and  I  had  to  empty  the  water  out  of  one 
end  of  it,  yet  the  plates  were  dry.  This 
was  a  lesson  to  me.  I  always  now  dress 


in  oilskins  and  rubber  boots,  and  when 
possible  take  a  friend  with  me  and  a 
rope.  Had  those  waves  come  up  two 
inches  higher  nothing  could  have  saved 
me,  as,  once  having  lost  my  feet,  1 
should  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
undertow,  and  the  next  breakers  would 
have  pounded  me  on  those  cruel  rocks 
into  a  mass  of  jelly.  This  is  the  class 
of  wave  which  I  have  found  the  most 
dangerous,  but  there  are  others  with 
which  it  is  not  at  all  safe  to  take  liber¬ 
ties.  Many  people  have  an  idea  that  if 
you  take  up  your  position  on  a  large, 
flat  rock,  10  or  15  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  you  are  perfectly  safe.  I  thought 
so  once  myself,  but  after  ten  years’  con¬ 
stant  wave  work,  I  have  come  to  an¬ 
other  conclusion.  I  would  strongly 
advise  those  who  think  of  taking  up 
this  fascinating  work  to  use  all  possible 
care,  and  even  with  an  ebb-tide  never 
to  venture  in  rough  weather  upon  any 
rock  less  than  20  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  without  having  first  watched 
the  selected  spot  for  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  with  a  flood- 
tide  on  no  account  to  go  nearer  than  3c 
feet  above  it.  This  may  seem  to  some 
to  be  ridiculously  careful ;  but  I  am 
speaking  from  experience,  and  am  not 
overdoing  it.  Not  long  since  I  was 
caught  in  what  might  have  been  a  very 
nasty  predicament.  On  this  occasion  a 
gale  was  blowing,  and  I  was  dressed  in 
my  usual  oilskin  suit.  I  wished  to  takt 
several  breakers  which  were  rolling  m 
across  my  point  of  vision,  so  that  1 
looked  right  along  the  top  of  them  as 
they  curled  over.  I  watched  a  certain 
rock  for  some  time,  and  selected  a  spot 
which  I  thought  would  suit  my  purpose 
and  well  out  of  harm’s  way.  The  wind 
was  S.E.,  and  I  sat  upon  the  rock  with 
my  face  looking  N.E.  I  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  facing  the  direction  whence  the 
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waves  came,  but  sitting-  sideways  to 
;hem.  I  was  intent  upon  my  work, 
3erfectly  secure,  as  I  thought,  and 
watching  my  view-finder  for  the  best 


effect,  when  suddenly  I  found  myself 
sitting  in  the  foaming  white  sea.  A 
wave,  far  larger  than  its  fellows,  had 
rushed  up  the  rock  and  surrounded  me. 


THE  HAPPY  HOUR.  By  J.  Ellsworth  Gross. 

{From  the  A  meric  an  Annual  of  Photography  for  iqob. ) 


WHISPERINGS.  By  H.  W.  Minns. 

(■ From  the  A  merican  A  nnual  of  Photography  for  igo6.) 


MORNING 


WORK. 


By  J.  H.  Field. 


{First  A  ward,  November  Competition.') 
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THE  MONTHLY  COMPETITION. 


AT  last,  kind  friends,  you  are 
waking-  up  to  the  fact  that 
our  competitions  really 
i  mean  something-,  and  that 
we  are  affording  you  a  good 
market  for  your  pet  prints.  Keep  it  up 
The  entries  for  this  month’s  compe¬ 
tition  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  we  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  that  if  you  fail  to  secure  an 
award  in  your  initial  trial  that  you  will 
not  give  up,  but  profit  by  the  study  of 
the  winning  prints  and  try,  try  again. 

The  first  award  we  feel  sure  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  all  not  only  from  the  standard 
of  good  composition  and  technique  but 
from  the  beauty  of  the  picture  as  well. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Field  has  won  a  reputation 
as  an  artist  with  the  camera  and  every 
picture  of  his  evidences  much  thought 
and  care. 

“Morning  Work”  is  one  of  his  best  and 
our  judges  were  unanimous  in  this 
award. 

Portraiture  is  usually  one  of  the  first 
things  the  beginner  in  photography 
attempts,  with,  in  most  cases,  distress¬ 
ing  results.  There  is  no  branch  of  the 
art  demanding  more  careful  study  than 
portraiture,  and  the  amateur  able  to 
produce  a  good  portrait  can  usually  be 
depended  upon  for  good  results  in  the 
other  branches. 


“An  Indian  Maiden,”  by  S.  Kiefer 
winner  of  the  second  award,  is  a  charm 
ing  and  dignified  attempt  at  portraiture 
without  the  employment  of  any  of  the 
clap-trap  methods  of  lighting  and  pos¬ 
ing  so  often  used  to  accomplish  so-eallec 
striking  results.  The  original  prinl 
is  in  brown  carbon,  and  possesses  a 
tone  as  soft  and  delicate  as  an  old 
etching. 

The  honorable  mention  awards  are  as 
follows:  To  Nick  Bruehl  for  an  excel¬ 
lent  composition  entitled  “Tired,”  the 
attitude  of  the  peasant  girl  fully  justi¬ 
fying  the  title,  and  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  showing  care  and  good  taste. 

“Aunt  Dinah’s  Thanksgiving,”  by 
Lawrence  C.  Randall,  is  a  first-class 
Thanksgiving.picture,  and  while  not  as 

*v 

effective  in  composition  as  possible,  is 
quite  within  the  boundary  line  of  pic- 
torialism,  and  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Randall  is  profiting  by  his  ob¬ 
servations. 

All  of  William  H.  Zerbe’s  pictures 
possess  individuality  and  bear  the  stamp 
of  good  honest  workmanship,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  composition  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  poetical  and  idealizing  tem¬ 
perament. 

“  Cool  and  Shady  Waters  ”  is  a  dainty: 
and  effective  landscape,  and  well  worth 
careful  study  by  aspiring  beginners. 
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AN  ADVANCE  REVIEW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR.  1906. 


FOR  more  than  twenty  years 
the  “  American  Annual  of 
Photography  ”  has  regularly 
made  its  appearance  until  it 
has  become  a  recognized  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  world  of  photography, 
and  many  photographers  possess  the 
entire  series,  finding  in  them  a  most 
complete  history  of  the  development 
and  advancement  of  photography  as 
well  as  a  reference  library  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  usefulness. 

Naturally  each  year  the  editors  have 
endeavored  to  surpass  the  previous 
volumes  and  place  the  Annual  on  a  still 
higher  plane  and  the  nineteen  hundred 
and  six  volume  (now  nearly  ready)  will 
be  found  the  most  interesting  and  enter¬ 
taining  of  them  all. 

Nothing  more  clearly  evidences  the 
earnest  and  thoughtful  interest  in  pho- 
;ography  and  its  ever  growing  popu- 
arity,  than  the  great  amount  of  pictorial 
vork  shown  in  this  volume  by  hitherto 
mknown  workers.  Of  course  the  book 
:on  tains  many  illustrations  by  pictorial- 
sts  well-known  everywhere,  but  par- 
icular  pains  was  taken  by  the  editors 
his  year  to  discover  new  workers  and 
>ring  them  before  the  public.  Aside 
rom  the  illustrations  the  table  of  con- 
ents  includes  an  extremely  wide  range 
f  topics  of  practical  value  to  the 
schnical  worker  as  well  as  many  treat- 
ig  on  the  pictorial  and  artistic. 

Dr.  F.  Detlefsen  has  an  exceedingly 
iteresting  article  on  “ Cameo  Relief 
’rinting,”  illustrating  a  method  of  se¬ 
miring  novel  results  in  bas  relief  from 
rdinary  negatives. 

J.  T .  Dye,  a  recognized  expert,  affords 
>me  exceedingly  valuable  information 
i  photographing  flowers,  fully  illus- 
ating  the  methods  employed  by  him 
securing  natural  results. 


C.  H.  Claudy,  the  man  of  manystories, 
tells  how  to  make  a  good  adjustable 
retouching  glass  stand. 

Frank  M.  Ingalls  tells  the  visiting 
tourists  how  to  photographically  cover 
Little  Old  New  York. 

H.  M  Gassman  helps  out  the  amateur 
desiring  to  trim  his  prints  in  ovals,  illus¬ 
trating  here  ovals  of  every  size  and 
shape. 

If  you  have  had  trouble  in  locating  a 
lost  negative,  read  J.  A.  Anderson’s  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “  Indexing  Negatives,”  and  go 
and  sin  no  more. 

Did  you  ever  get  a  long  ways  from  a 
supply  store  and  have  your  shutter  sud¬ 
denly  go  out  of  commission  ?  George 
Rettig  tells  how  he  overcame  this  dis¬ 
tressing  calamity. 

R.  W.  Tebbs,  the  chief  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  New  York  American , 
tells  how  to  become  a  good  newspaper 
photographer. 

Aside  from  the  technical  articles, 
there  are  a  host  of  others  on  equally  in¬ 
teresting  and  entertaining  subjects. 

Fayette  J.  Clute,  the  talented  editor 
of  Camera  Craft ,  writes  on  the  value 
of  concentration. 

Louis  A.  Lamb  writes  briefly  on  “  The 
Broad  Movement  in  Pictorial  Photo¬ 
graphy.” 

W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams  practically  de¬ 
monstrates  the  value  of  snap-shots. 

F.  Dundas  Todd,  of  the  Photo  Beacon 
— everybody  knows  Todd — goes  after 
the  “pro”  in  his  usual  trenchant 
fashion. 

Charles  £.  Fairman  gives  some  most 
excellent  advice  to  the  beginner,  and  it 
won’t  do  the  old  timers  any  harm  to 
read  his  article  either. 

Wilson  A.  Bentley  offers  the  latest 
designs  in  snow  and  frost  architecture. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt  handles  the  deli- 
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cate  subject  of  “  The  Nude  in  Photo- 
graph y  ”  in  a  masterly  way. 

The  foregoing  articles  afford  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  volume,  there  being 
many  others  of  equal  value  that  our 
space  will^not  permit  of  mentioning. 

The  section  devoted  to  formulae  will 
be  found  right  up  to  the  minute. 
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As  to  the  illustrations,  we  reproduce 
a  few  that  will  speak  for  themselves. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  advance 
sale  of  this  volume,  and  all  indications 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  sales  agent 
will  not  have  a  single  copy  left  by 
Christmas.  A  word  to  the  wise,  you 
know. 


COOL  AND  SHADY  WATERS.  By  Win.  H.  Zerbe. 

(. Honorable  Mention,  November  Competition .) 


LA  TULIPE. 


By  J.  M.  Whitehead. 

(Fro7n  the  A  meric  an  A  nnual  of  Photography  for  I gob ,) 
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FACTORIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


BY  J.  W. 

IN  the  October  issue  of  the  Tunes 
appears  an  article  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  “  Mechanical  Development,” 
in  which,  after  relating  his  expe¬ 
riences,  the  writer  finally  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  factorial  system 
of  development  is  the  only  method  worth 
considering,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
definite  results  may  be  reckoned  upon 
beforehand.  The  writer  shows  that  he 
has  given  the  subject  of  development 
considerable  thought,  and  his  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  main  are  tenable  and  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  is  on  the  right  track;  but 
his  conclusions,  in  several  instances, 
are  at  such  variance  with  those  usually 
advocated  that  I  am  constrained  to 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  points  dis¬ 
cussed.  1  am  myself  a  firm  believer  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  time  devel¬ 
opment,  and,  while  I  favor  the  Hurter 
and  Driffield  method,  based  upon  de¬ 
velopment  for  a  certain  duration  of 
time,  at  a  given  temperature,  with  a 
given  developer,  to  produce  a  certain 
result,  I  still  believe  that  the  Watkins 
method,  based  upon  a  certain  multiple 
of  the  time  required  for  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  image,  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  old  theory  of  tentative 
development,  although  the  latter  method 
has  many  short  comings  and  cannot 
always  be  depended  upon  to  yield  defi¬ 
nite  results,  particularly  in  cases  of 
under  and  over-exposure. 

'The  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
states  that  after  experimenting  along 
the  lines  advocated  by  the  exponents 
of  tentative  development  (diluting  the 
developer,  using  more  or  less  of  one 
constituent  or  another,  retarding  de- 
velopment,  etc.),  he  has  found  that  the 
only  effect  of  these  alterations  is  the 
production  of  harder  or  softer  negatives, 
and  that  these  expedients  have  no  effect 
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whatever  in  bringing  out  detail.  In 
the  contention  that  these  alterations  of 
the  developer  have  no  effect  upon  de¬ 
tail,  I  quite  agree  as  according  with 
my  own  experience;  but  my  conception 
of  the  term  “hard/’  as  applied  to  a 
negative,  is  that  it  has  reference  to 
contrasts,  i.  e.}  a  lengthening  of  the 
scale  of  gradations,  while  the  term 
“soft,”  as  I  understand  it,  refers  to  a 
tendency  toward  flatness,  i.  e.y  a  short¬ 
ening  of  the  scale  of  gradations,  the 
lower  tones  acquiring  considerable 
strength  before  the  higher  lights  have 
attained  any  great  degree  of  relative 
opacity.  Assuming  that  the  exposure 
has  been  reasonably  correct,  that  the 
subject  and  the  exposure  in  each  in¬ 
stance  have  been  indentical,  and  that 
the  printing  medium  used  in  both  in¬ 
stances  is  the  same,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  the  “soft”  or  flat  negative 
will  yield  considerably  more  detail  than 
the  “hard”  or  more  contrasty  one,  for 
the  reason  that,  if  the  latter  be  printed 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  bring  out 
the  detail  in  the  high  lights,  the  lower 
tones  will  have  been  printed  too  long 
and  will  have  been  more  or  less  blocked 
while,  if  the  printing  is  stopped  at  the 
point  at  which  they  will  yield  the  same 
detail  as  that  produced  by  the  soft  neg¬ 
ative,  the  details  in  the  higher  lights 
will  have  failed  to  appear,  or,  at  any 
rate,  will  not  be  so  strong  as  in  the 
print  from  the  soft  negative,  particu 
larly  if  the  subject  is  one  showing  con 
siderable  contrasts,  as  in  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  a  child  wearing  a  white 
dress  photographed  against  a  dark  back 
ground.  Therefore,  if  a  sufficient  ex 
posure  be  given  to  get  detail,  as  the 
writer  says,  it  will  not  necessarily  ap 
pear  in  the  print  if  the  negative  ifj 
developed  “hard,”  unless  the  papei 
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upon  which  it  is  printed  is  specially 
adapted  to  hard  negatives.  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  unable  to  understand  how  the 
writer  of  the  article  is  able  to  produce 
haid  and  soft  negatives  without  mate¬ 
rially  affecting  detail. 

The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to 
states  that  in  using  the  Watkins  factor 
he  has  found  that  it  makes  very  little 
difference,  assuming  that  a  factor  of, 
say,  ten,  is  used,  whether  he  used  in  its 
stead  factors  of,  say,  twelve  or  eight  ; 
that  while  it  might  result  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  denser  negative  in  the  case 
of  factor  twelve,  or  a  thinner  negative 
in  the  case  of  factor  eight,  the  prints 
from  the  two  negatives  are  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  the  same.  Mr.  Watkins,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  lays  considerable 
stress  in  his  manual  upon  the  fact  that 
the  principal  question  in  development 
is  one  of  contrast,  and  that,  within 
limits,  the  longer  the  developer  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  act  the  greater  the  contrast. 

[  think  it  is  the  experience  of  most  pho- 
:ographers  that  if  a  normally  exposed 
negative  be  somewhat  under-developed, 
>r  even  fully  developed  to  normal 
contrasts,  and  another  developed  for 
lalf  as  long  again,  and  both  are  printed 
ipon  the  same  medium,  they  will  yield 
rery  different  contrasts  in  the  print. 
Notwithstanding  the  statement,  how- 
ver,  that  he  has  found  that  a  consider¬ 
ate  variation  in  the  factor  will  make 
o  material  difference  in  the  resulting 
ontrasts  in  the  print,  the  writer  in- 
tances  that  if  the  factor  for  an  ordinary 
:ene  would  be,  say,  6^  minutes,  to 
evelop  a  flatly  lighted  snow  scene,  he 
'ould  use  a  factor  of,  say,  4 minutes, 
think  this  would  depend.  If  it  were  a 
low  scene  possessing  great  contrasts, 
ich  as  one  with  dark  objects  in  the 
ueground,  a  low  factor  would  be  the 
ore  correct,  as  the  aim  in  this  instance 
ould  be  to  equalize  matters  by  reduc- 
g  the  exaggerated  contrasts  that 
mrnal  development  would  be  likely  to 
ve,  and  so  give  opportunity  for  the 
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preservation  of  some  of  the  detail  in 
the  daik  objects  included  within  the 
view.  But  if  the  scene  were  flat,  i.e.,  a 
snow  scene  pure  and  simple,  and  flatly 
lighted  at  that,  I  am  sure  a  much  better 
negative  would  be  produced  by  resort- 
ing  to  some  means  of  increasing  the 
contrasts.  This  may  be  done,  in  the 
case  of  the  Watkins  method,  by  using  a 
higher  factor ;  or  it  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  using  bromide  or  a  hard 
working  developer,  such  as  hydroqui- 
none,  and  stopping  development  before 
the  lower  and  higher  tones  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  equalize  ;  or  by  slight 
under-exposure  and  normal  develop¬ 
ment.  Matters  may  of  course  also  be 
helped  by  the  use  of  orthochromatic 
plates  and  a  suitable  ray  screen. 

And  now  that  I  am  on  the  subject,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  the  abandonment 
of  the  Watkins’  method  of  factorial  de¬ 
velopment  in  favor  of  a  much  better 
and  more  satisfactory  one  in  every 
respect.  As  I  have  stated,  the  defects  of 
the  Watkins  method  are  most  apparent 
in  instances  of  under  and  over-exposure, 
this  method  is  also  unsatisfactory  in 
the  case  of  such  subjects  as  buildings 
or  landscapes  with  the  sun  directly  in 
front  of  the  camera,  or  interiors,  includ¬ 
ing  windows  within  the  view,  which  are 
likely  to  be  over-exposed,  resulting  in 
miscalculations  with  respect  to  the  time 
required  for  the  development  of  those 
parts  of  the  view  which  are  in  strong 
shadow.  In  cases  of  under-exposure, 
to  develop  for  the  same  multiple  of  the 
time  required  for  the  first  appearance 
of  the  image  as  would  be  used  for 
normal  exposures,  a  lengthening  of  the 
scale  of  gradations  is  produced,  owing 
to  the  length  of  time  required  in  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  slow  appearance  and 
gaining  in  density  of  the  lower  tones, 
resulting  in  too  great  contrasts  in  the 
print,  notwithstanding  that  the  negative 
may  appear  thin,  whereas  in  such  cases 
the  aim  should  be  to  reduce  contrasts  ; 
while  in  the  case  of  over-exposure, 
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where  the  high-lights  will  appear  in 
development  in  but  little  less  time  than 
would  be  the  case  with  a  normally 
exposed  plate,  the  tendency  is  to  reduce 
contrasts,  assuming-  that  a  uniform  fac¬ 
tor  is  used,  for  the  reason  that  the  lower 
tones  also  appear  quickly  and  gain  al¬ 
most  as  great  density  as  the  high  lights, 
whereas  the  effort  should  now  be  to  in¬ 
crease  contrasts  and  so  prevent  flatness. 
The  desired  result  in  both  instances  is 
secured  by  the  use  of  the  Hurter  and 
Driffield  system,  by  which  method  nor¬ 
mal  as  well  as  under  and  over-expo¬ 
sures  are  developed  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  This  of  course  accounts  for 
the  success  the  writer  of  the  article  has 
had  in  developing  varying  exposures 
the  same  length  of  time. 

As  is  known  to  all  who  have  read  that 
excellent  little  monograph,  The  Photo 
Miniature  No.  66,  the  Hurter  and 
Driffield  method  has  been  further 
simplified  and  reduced  to  a  certainty 
in  the  attainment  of  desired  results, 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wallace,  who  has 
worked,  out  a  table  giving  the  exact 
time  of  development  at  any  given  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  production  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  of  any  desired  opacity,  without 
reference  to  the  exposure  which  the 
plate  has  received.  A  modification  of 
this  method  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Watkins,  who  states  that  varying  ex¬ 
posures  may  be  developed  together  in 
the  same  tray,  taking  the  time  of  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  average  sky  high  light 
as  the  basis  upon  which  to  compute  the 
time  required  for  the  development  of 
all.  I  have  not  the  space  here  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  my  own  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  Wallace  method,  but 
have  done  so  in  No.  70  of  The  Photo 
Miniature  series.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  I  have  found  that  the  Wallace  table 
will  wrork  satisfactorily  with  any  pyro 
formula,  my  own  preference  being  the 
Cramer,  which  I  have  found  when  used 
full  strength,  gives  good  results  with 
landscapes  printed  on  soft  gas-light 


paper  when  the  negatives  are  developed 
to  twice  the  time  called  for  by  the  Wal¬ 
lace  factor  8  (i.e.  16)  For  interiors  I  use 
factor  12,  and  for  portraits  factors  9  01 
10,  although  I  often  vary  all  of  these 
factors  to  meet  special  conditions.  The 
Cramer  formula  is  dilute  enough  to  al¬ 
low  the  use  of  sufficient  developer  te 
cover  the  plates  wrell  and  still  be  econo¬ 
mical  in  its  use,  the  time  required  foi 
development  is  sufficiently  long  to  satis¬ 
fy  those  who  do  not  believe  in  quick  de 
velopment  and  who  prefer  a  fairl} 
dilute  developer,  and  may  be  used  ir 
larger  quantities  than  is  necessary  wit! 
the  more  concentrated  formula  recom 
mended  by  Mr.  Wallace. 

Among  the  advantages  I  have  founc 
in  the  use  of  the  Wallace  adaptation  0: 
the  Hurter  and  Driffield  method  are  the 
following  : 

It  is  simple,  systematic  and  scientific 
the  operations  being  entirely  median 
ical. 

The  elimination  of  the  necessity  0 
carrying  in  the  mind  perplexing  meth 
ods  ot  altering  the  developer  to  mee 
unlooked  for  contingencies,  which  anj 
too  often  neglected,  or  for  which  the 
necessary  chemicals  or  properly  cleanec 
trays  are  at  the  moment  not  at  hand 
and  which  if  accomplished  must  be  dont 
at  once. 

The  obviation  of  the  frequent  necesi 
sity  of  reduction  and  intensification 
with  their  attendant  uncertainties,  a: 
the  required  variations  in  contrasts  art 
produced  by  simply  altering  the  de 
velopment  factor.  This  also  necessi 
fates  the  requirement  of  fewer  chemi 
cals  and  accessories. 

The  operation  of  development  is  les: 
mussy,  the  advantages  of  pyro  may  b< 
secured  without  staining  the  hands,  ani 
plates  are  not  stained  by  oxidation  fron 
frequently  removing  from  the  devel 
oper  for  examination  before  the  rub] 
light. 

The  great  saving  of  time  effecte* 
where  a  large  number  of  plates  are  t< 
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be  developed,  and  the  consequent  obvi¬ 
ation  of  the  necessity  of  remaining-  in 
the  dark  room,  often  poorly  ventilated, 
for  an  undue  length  of  time,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  development  much 
less  laborious. 

Frilling,  scratches  and  other  acci¬ 
dents  from  much  handling  are  avoided. 

Color  sensitive  plates  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  complete  darkness  by  cover¬ 
ing  trays;  consequently  there  is  much 
less  danger  of  fog  with  these  as  well 
as  with  ordinary  plates,  and  a  much 
stronger  light  may  be  used  to  work  by. 

By  numbering  the  plate-holders  and 
using,  say,  the  higher  numbers  for 
landscapes  and  subjects  requiring  long 
factors,  and  using  the  lower  numbered 
plate-holders  for  subjects  requiring  low 
factors,  where  views  of  varying  charac- 
-ei  are  included  in  one  set  of  exposures, 
:he  plates  can  readily  be  segregated 
md  located  before  development,  and 
leated  accordingly  in  batches  together. 

It  saves  printing  paper.  Suppose  a 
lozen  plates  are  exposed  under  similar 
onditions.  By  giving  the  same  expos- 
ire  to  each  and  developing  to  the  same 
actor,  the  negatives  will  all  be  of  equal 


density.  Thus,  particularly  when  using- 
gas-light  papers,  when  once  the  right 
printing  time  has  been  found,  the  same 
time  is  required  for  all.  Negatives  may 
also  be  adapted  to  any  particular  kind 
of  piinting  paper,  overcoming  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  having  at  hand  both  soft  and 
hard  papers  to  be  used  with  negatives 
of  varying  contrasts. 

It  is  economical,  as  there  is  less  waste 
of  developer  where  several  plates  are 
developed  together  in  one  tray,  propor¬ 
tionately  less  developer  per  plate  usu¬ 
ally  being  required  to  flowjover  them 
well. 

The  method  is  quickly  learned.  I 
have  known  an  amateur  who  had  never 
seen  a  plate  developed  produce  good 
negatives  several  days  afterward  and 
without  assistance  after  one  demon¬ 
stration. 

Above  all,  uniformity  and  certainty 
of  results,  the  desired  amount  of  con¬ 
trast  in  the  negative  being  pre-deter- 
mined  and  secured  every  time,  provided 
the  exposure  has  been  reasonably  cor¬ 
rect,  and  as  good  a  result  being  secured 
from  a  given  exposure  as  can  be  secured 
by  any  other  method. 


AN  INVITING  SPOT. 


By  W.  S.  Scott. 


( From  tne  A  memcan  A  nnnal  of  Photography  for  1 go6 .) 


“SUNDAY.” 


By  W.  and  G.  Parrish. 


{From  the  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  iQobf) 


editorial  notes 


It  is  an  undeniable  statement  that 
there  is  always  more  or  less  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  expressed  by  the  dealers  and  man- 
ufacturers  taking-  space  at  the  national 
convention.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
dealers  and  manufacturers  are  to  a 
large  extent  dependent  upon  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  for  a  market 
and  in  recognition  of  this  fact  take 
space  at  the  convention,  it  is  not  from 
a  pmlanthropical  standpoint  but  in  the 

hope  of  increasing  the  demand  for  their 
products. 

In  addition  to  taking  space  most  of 
the  manufacturers  contribute  to  the  so- 
piled  entertainment  fund,  feeling  that 
t  ey  receive  no  return  for  such  outlay 

the  object  of  the  photographers1 
issociations  is  the  betterment  of  the 
professional  photographer,  and  the  con¬ 
tentions  are  held  to  bring  them  together 
or  the  promulgation  of  new  ideas  and 
e  discussion  of  ways  and  means  to 
uplift  the  profession.  A  certain  num- 
’er  of  the  members  attend  the  conven¬ 
es  with  this  idea  in  view,  but  the 
teat  majority  in  attendance  look  upon 
as  a  sort  of  annual  outing  for  a  gen- 

ra  good  time-  F°r  evidence,  visithny 
invention  and  see  how  the  proportion 
members  attending  each  session  corn- 
ires  with  the  number  sight-seeing 

ound  the  city  in  which  the  convention 
held. 

Now  the  question  is  this,  Mr.  Manu- 
eturer  and  Mr.  Dealer,  would  it  not 
1  a  good  idea  to  hold,  not  a  conven- 
>n,  but  an  exposition  each  year  at 
me  central  point  ?  Manufacturers  in 
rer  lines  do  so  to  the  great  advantage 
all  concerned. 

S°me  one  will  undoubtedly  raise  the 


question  that  trade  eonditions  are  dif¬ 
ferent  with  the  manufacturers  of  photo¬ 
graphic  goods,  and  that  attempting  to 
hold  an  exposition  would  be  like  at¬ 
tempting  to  mix  oil  and  water.  Bosh  ! 
vvery  manufacturer  to-day,  of  any 
standing,  is  a  hard-headed  business 
man,  and  his  products  have  merit  or  he 
would  not  find  a  market  sufficient  to 
keep  him  running  thirty  days. 

If  the  manufacturer’s  products  have 
merit,  he  has  confidence  in  them,  and 

S  10uld  be>  and  ts,  willing  to  have  them 
compared  with  the  output  of  his  com¬ 
petitor. 

The  greater  the  opportunity  for  com¬ 
parison,  the  greater  the  market  tor  the 
article  of  genuine  worth. 

But  if  by  chance  the  manufacturers 
could  not,  or  would  not,  affiliate  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  such  a  purpose,  why  not 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Management 
and  hold  an  exposition  tor  your  mutual 
benefit,  where  you  could  feel  that  each 
person  in  attendance  was  there  for  in¬ 
formation  and  business. 

.  The  general  scope  of  such  an  exposi¬ 
tion  could  be  enlarged  or  elaborated  in 
a  number  of  ways.  It  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  necessary  to  have  a  series  of 
demonstrations  by  the  manufacturers, 
of  the  best  and  most  practical  methods 
of  working  or  manipulating  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  interest  would  be  further 
increased  by  a  series  of  talks  on  the 
practical  or  money-getting  side  of  pro¬ 
fessional  photography,  leaving  the  art 
demonstration,  etc.,  to  the  meetings  of 
the  various  associations.  The  demon¬ 
stration  and  lecture  field  could  easily  be 
arranged  so  as  to  provide  something  of 
interest  for  the  amateur  photographer. 
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We  are  firmly  convinced  that  such  an 
exposition  is  entirely  feasible  and  prac¬ 
tical  and  would  result  in  an  increased 
interest  in  photography  by  all  persons 
interested  or  likely  to  become  interested 
in  the  same. 

We  invite  discussion. 

Noxe. — Since  this  editorial  was  written,  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  have  started  a  tour 
through  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  East 
and  South  of  an  exhibit  showing  the  pictures 
winning  prizes  in  the  recent  foreign  Kodak 
competition.  We  understand  that  it  is  their 
plan  to  remain  one  week  in  each  of  the  larger 
cities.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this 
proposition  would  in  any  way  interfere  with 
our  plan  for  an  exposition  as  outlined  above. 


The  ability  to  succeed  does  not  al¬ 
ways  depend  upon  inherited  talent  but 
to  a  great  extent  upon  your  ability  to 
understand  the  tools  you  are  working 
with. 

A  laughable  instance  of  stupendous 
ignorance  occurred  at  the  automobile 
races  held  on  Long  Island  last  month. 
One  of  our  staff  was  standing  alongside 
the  course  making  photographs  of  the 


various  cars  as  they  passed,  using,  of 
course,  a  focal  plane  shutter  set  to  a 
speed  of  about  one  eight-hundredth 
part  of  a  second. 

Standing  alongside  was  a  youth 
making  broadside  shots  with  a  camera 
fitted  with  one  of  the  ordinary  between- 
the-lens  shutters  whose  greatest  esti¬ 
mated  speed  is  one  one-hundreth  part 
of  a  second. 

Out  of  curiosity  as  to  his  idea  in  at¬ 
tempting  broadsides  with  such  a  shut¬ 
ter  our  man  asked  the  youth  how  he 
was  getting  along. 

“  Oh,  fine  !  I  have  got  three  dozen  fine 
ones.” 

•‘Yes,  that’s  good.  What  exposure 
are  you  giving  ?”  our  man  inquired. 

‘‘Oh,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four,’ 
and  upon  examination  of  the  youth’s 
shutter  he  was  found  to  be  using  his 
lens  stopped  down  to  U.  S.  164  and  im¬ 
agining  all  the  while  he  was  making 
exposures  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth  part  of  a  second.  Probably  be¬ 
fore  this  some  manufacturer  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  stating  that  his  films; 
are  no  good. 


TIRED.  By  Nick  Bruehl. 

( Honorable  Mention  Award,  November  Competition.') 
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THE  interest  in  post  cards  has 
assumed  astonishing*  propor¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  and 
almost  every  amateur  pho¬ 
tographer  has  tried  his  hand 
at  producing  artistic  and  interesting 
effects  in  this  line.  While  there  are 
many  brands  of  ready-senitized  cards 
on  the  market  the  photographer  can  not 
always  find  the  medium  just  suited  to 
his  needs  as  to  surface  and  texture  ;  the 
following  article  by  C.  C.  Vevers  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer  affords  full 
instruction  for  the  preparation  of  the 
cards  in  great  variety. 

The  amateur  who  wishes  to  prepare 
and  sensitize  his  own  matt  printing-out 
paper  to  be  subsequently  toned  in  a 
gold  or  platinum  bath  will  find  plenty 
of  instructions  for  doing  so  in  any  of 
the  text  books  published  in  the  days  of 
albumenized  and  “  plain  salted  ”  paper 
printing,  or  in  many  of  the  advanced 
treaties  of  the  present  day,  and  he  will 
experience  very  little  difficulty  in  work¬ 
ing  the  process  and  obtaining  good 
results  therewith.  Briefly  put,  the  pro¬ 
cess  consists  of  sizing,  salting,  sensitiz- 
ing,  printing,  toning,  and  fixing,  and 
most  artistic  results  can  be  obtained  on 
this  home-made  paper. 

Butin  these  days  when  everything  has 
to  be  done  at  express  speed,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  wants  all  his  processes  simplified 
to  their  utmost  limits,  hence  the  ever- 
increasing  sale  for  self-toned  printing 
papers,  whereby  the  trouble  of  toning 
is  obviated.  But  the  method  of  prepar¬ 
es-  u  plain  salted  ”  paper  can  be  further 
boiled  down  ”  and  the  sizing  and 
waiting  combined  in  one  operation,  while 
he  necessary  chemicals  for  toning  may 
3e  distributed  in  this  and  the  other  solu- 
ions,  and  thus  the  various  operations 
nay  be  reduced  to  four,  viz.,  sizing  and 
malting,  sensitizing,  printing,  and  fixing. 


One  great  advantage  in  sensitizing 
one’s  own  paper— particularly  to  the 
pictorial  worker- — is  that  any  class  of 
paper  may  be  prepared  to  suit  the  type 
of  work  in  hand.  Thus,  we  may  sensi¬ 
tize  a  smooth  paper  or  a  rough  paper,  a 
thin  paper  or  a  heavy  one;  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  I  am  about  to  describe  is  particu¬ 
larly  applicable  to  the  preparation  of 
picture  post  cards,  now  so  popular. 

Unless  the  paper  or  cardboard  is  al¬ 
ready  well  sized,  it  is  first  necessary  to  fill 
the  pores  before  sensitizing  to  prevent 
the  sensitive  salts  sinking  into  the  body 
of  the  material  and  ensure  a  plucky 
image.  This  sizing  may  be  done  with 
gelatine,  starch,  arrowroot  or  gums,  but 
I  prefer  the  former,  because  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  easier  and  cleaner  to  work  with, 
and  combines  better  with  the  salt  when 
the  two  processes  of  sizing  and  salting 
are  amalgamated,  as  they  may  be.  The 
strength  of  the  sizing  bath  will  depend 
upon  the  texture  and  absorbent  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  paper  or  cardboard  to  be 
coated.  The  following  proportions  are 
suitable  for  an  average  writing-paper 
or  post  card  :  Softer  papers  will  require 
a  little  more  gelatine  adding  to  the 
bath,  while  well-sized  papers  may  need 
less.  An  excess  of  gelatine  will  give  a 
slightly  glossy  surface  to  the  material, 
and  this  is  seldom  desirable  in  pictorial 
work.  The  gelatine,  then,  is  used  to 
fill  in  the  pores  of  the  paper  or  card¬ 
board,  the  ammonium  chloride  (sal 
ammoniac)  is  the  salting  agent  which, 
combining  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  sensitizing  bath,  forms  the  sensitive 
salt,  chloride  of  silver.  The  other  salts, 
combining  with  the  nitrate  of  lead 
which  may  be  added  to  the  sensitizing 
solution),  form  the  toning  salts.  The 
proportions  I  give  produce  a  rich  brown 
tone  ;  blacker  shades  are  got  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  phosphate  and  reducing  the 
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borax,  while  sepia  or  redder  tones  are 
secured  by  a  reduction  of  the  phosphate 
and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
borax  salt.  Thus  the  printer  may  pre¬ 
pare  his  paper  or  post  cards  so  as  to 
yield  any  tone  he  desires  (within  cer¬ 
tain  limits),  and  in  this  way  only  can 
the  resulting  color  be  modified,  except 
to  a  very  small  degree. 


Sizing  and  Salting  Bath. 


Soft  gelatine . 

Ammonium  chloride . 

Sodium  carbonate .  , 

Borax . 

Sodium  phosphate . 

Potassium  bichromate . 

Water . 


io  gr. 
90  gr. 
30  gr. 
180  gr. 
90  gr. 

i  gr- 

10  oz. 


Allow  the  gelatine  to  swell  in  a  little 
cold  water,  then  dissolve  in  five  ounces 
of  hot  water  ;  dissolve  the  other  salts 
(with  the  exception  of  the  bichromate) 
in  the  other  five  ounces  of  water,  and 
then  add  it  to  the  gelatine  solution. 
Filter  carefully,  and  add  the  bichromate 
(three  drops  of  a  10  per  cent  solution). 

This  solution  can  be  applied  to  the 
paper  either  by  flotation  or  with  a 
camel-hair  brush.  In  the  case  of  post 
cards  this  latter  method  must,  of  course, 
be  employed.  The  cards  should  be 
pinned  upon  a  board,  and  the  solution 
applied  as  evenly  as  possible  in  one 
diiection,  say  from  end  to  end,  and 
when  they  are  nearly  dry  a  second  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  given  from  side  to 
side.  Paper,  if  floated,  should  remain 
on  the  bath  from  two  to  three  minutes, 
according  to  the  texture  and  weight 
soft  and  heavy  papers  require  longer 
time  than  thin  or  well-sized  papers  It 
is  then  suspended  to  dry,  during  which 
time  it  should  be  exposed  to  daylight 
as  little  as  possible. 

When  dry  the  paper  is  floated  on,  or 
coated  with,  the  sensitizing  bath.  A 
strong  bath  gives  strong  contrasts,  and 
a  weak  bath  soft  prints  ;  therefore  the 
following  formula  may  be  modified  to 
suit  the  type  of  negative  in  use. 


Sensitizing  Bath. 
Nitrate  of  silver.... 

Nitrate  of  lead.  .  . 

Water. . .  . 


240  gr. 
240  gr. 
8  oz. 


After  solution,  test  the  bath  with  litmus, 
and  if  it  shows  an  acid  reaction,  render 
it  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  or  sodium  car¬ 
bonate  solution.  The  solution  will 
probably  appear  cloudy,  and  it  should 
be  exposed  to  sun  or  day  light  until  the 
organic  matter  is  precipitated,  and  then 
filtered.  A  sensitizing  solution  loses  in 
strength  more  rapidly  than  in  bulk,  and 
it  should  therefore  be  tested  from  time 
to  time  with  an  argentometer,  and  the 
standard  of  strength  maintained  by  the 
addition  of  more  silver  and  lead. 

Paper  should  be  floated  on  this  bath 
for  three  minutes  and  then  hung  up  to 
dry  in  a  moderately  warm  room.  Card¬ 
board  must  have  the  solution  brushed 
over  it,  the  first  application  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  and,  when  nearly  dry,  the 
second  in  the  opposite  way,  so  that  the 
surface  may  be  evenly  covered.  The 
bath  will  keep  any  length  of  time,  but 
the  sensitized  paper  or  cards  will  only 
remain  in  good  condition  a  few  days 
and  should,  therefore,  be  prepared  the 
day  before  required  for  printing. 

After  printing  as  usual  for  P.O.P.,  the 
prints  are  first  placed  in  a  bath  of  com-  1 
mon  salt,  about  half  ounce  to  the  pint, 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  washed  for 
about  the  same  time,  and  fixed  in  hypo 
three  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water.  If 
preferred,  the  salt  can  be  added  to  the 
fixing  bath,  which  will  then  read  : 

Fixing  Bath. 


Hypo .  3  oz. 

Common  salt  .  1.;  oz. 

Water .  20  oz. 


If  the  above  combined  bath  is  used,  the 
prints  should  first  be  washed  a  few 
minutes  ;  but  in  this  case  a  fresh  bath 
should  be  used  for  each  batch  of  prints. 
Ordinary  prints  should  remain  m  the 
fixing  bath  at  least  ten  minutes,  post 
cards  and  heavy  paper  prints  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Then  wash  as  usual. 

A  slight  variation  in  tone  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  substituting  ammonium  snl* 
phocyanide  for  the  salt  in  the  fixing  bath. 


AN  INDIAN  MAIDEN.  By  S  Kiefer 

(Second  Award,  November  Competition 


R.  B. 


By  Oscar  Maurer. 
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Notes,  News  and  Extracts 


The  Second  American  Salon.  —  Reports 
from  the  various  centers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad,  where  work  has  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  local  jurors,  state  that  the  standard  is 
very  high  and  superior  to  last  year’s  exhibit. 
This,  together  with  the  large  entry  received, 
speaks  most  encouragingly  for  its  success.  The 
work  submitted  to  these  various  centers  is  now 
en  route  to  New  York,  and  the  first  sitting  of 
the  jury  in  New  York  City  will  be  November  6. 

The  American  Federation  of  Photographic 
Societies  will  start  the  circuit  in  New  York 
City  in  December  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Metropolitan  Camera  Club,  full  notice  of  time 
and  place  appearing  in  our  next  issue,  together 
with  complete  route  of  exhibit  after  leaving 
New  York. 


Milan  Exposition,  1906.— Group  V,  Photo¬ 
graphy.  Raw  material  for  photography.  In¬ 
struments  and  apparatus  for  photography. 
Material  for  photo-laboratories.  Negative  and 
positive  photography  on  glass,  paper,  wood, 
stuff,  enamel,  etc. 

Photo-engraving  in  relief,  photo-collography , 
photo-lithography,  stereoscopic  proofs. 

Photo  enlargements  and  micrography,  pho- 
to-chromography,  direct  and  indirect  photo- 
chromography,  scientific  and  other  appliances 
of  photography. 

From  June  15th  to  October  31st,  1906.  Ad¬ 
mission  fee,  lire  10  ($2.00).  Space,  lire  10  ($2.00) 
per  square  meter. 

For  further  particulars  address  American 
Committee,  Milan  Exposition,  Italian  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  35  Broadway,  New  York. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  20,  1905. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Lantern  Stide  Com¬ 
mittee  : 

Now  that  the  vacation  season  is  over,  we 
wish  to  strongly  urge  the  members  of  your 
f  ommittee  to  lose  no  time  in  preparing  lantern 
slides  for  the  circuit  of  clubs  in  the  American 
federation  of  Photographic  Societies  and  for 
competition  for  the  $100  prize  and  silver  med- 
als-  Competition  closes  December  1st. 

These  slides  should  be  made  with  special 
attention  to  the  suggestions  in  the  “  Constitu¬ 


tion,  Rules,  etc.,”  of  the  Federation  Lantern 
Slide  Committee,  a  copy  of  which  should  be 
in  your  possession.  Bear  this  in  mind,  that 
interest  of  subject  and  artistic  merit  will  count 
for  more  in  the  judging  than  technique  ;  the 
latter,  however,  should  not  be  neglected,  and, 
with  this  in  view,  we  wish  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  your  earnest  consideration  :  Good 
slides  from  thin  and  flat  negatives  can  be  made 
with  a  weak  light,  and  some  good  plate  giving 
a  fair  amount  of  contrast — such  as  Seed’s  slow. 
For  other  negatives,  we  would  advise  all  who 
have  had  any  trouble  in  getting  fine  results  to 
use  fresh  Paget  slow  plates  and  iron  devel¬ 
oper,  a  good  formula  for  which  is  as  follows  : 

Stock  Solution, 

No.  1. 


Oxalate  of  potash .  1  lb. 

Warm  water .  48  oz. 


Add  solution  of  citric  acid  to  just  turn  lit¬ 
mus  paper. 

No.  2. 

Sulphate  of  iron  (best) . Y%  lb. 

Warm  water . 24  oz. 

Sulphuric  acid .  15  drops. 

To  5  oz.  of  No.  i  add  1  oz.  of  No.  2  ;  also  10 

drops  10  per  cent,  solution  bromide  for  Seed's, 
or  3  drops  for  Paget  slow  plates. 

Be  sure  to  mix  No.  1  and  No.  2  by  pouring 
in  slowly  and  stirring  well  ;  and  do  not  try  to 
keep,  after  so  mixed,  for  future  use,  as  it  will 
not  act  well — make  a  fresh  lot  each  time, 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  a  softly  focused  negative 
for  lantern  slide  production,  for  slides  made 
from  many  negatives  of  this  kind  give  very 
pleasing  effects.  Slides  should  be  tested  in  an 
electric  arc  lantern  of  about  2,000  candle  power, 
with  projection  from  lantern  to  screen  of  about 
30  feet.  A  firm  adherence  to  this  will  insure  a 
uniformity  in  results  throughout  the  different 
clubs,  and  will  be  far  more  satisfactory.  Paget 
plates  will  give  remarkably  soft  effects,  as  in¬ 
stanced  by  the  slides  put  out  from  Hartford  in 
the  last  few  years.  These  plates  were  used  in 
most  instances  with  the  iron  developer  already 
described. 

These  remarks  are  chiefly  for  those  who 
have  not  had  as  good  results  as  they  would 
wish.  To  others,  we  advise  keeping  to  their 
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present  methods.  To  all,  we  wish  them  the 
best  of  success  and  an  earnest  effort  to  do  their 
part  to  make  this,  the  first  year  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  a 
record  one. 

We  invite  correspondence  on  this  subject. 

Cordially  yours, 

Henry  S.  Redfield, 

Chairman. 

Clarence  M.  Rodgers,  Secy , 

Lantern  Slide  Committee,  Amer.  Fed. 

Box  940,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  Carnival  of  Lenses  —  In  a  recent  con¬ 
versation  with  the  advertising  manager  of  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  the  question 
was  asked  why  more  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
lenses  were  not  mentioned  in  their  annouce- 
mc-nts,  and  the  reply  elicited  a  very  interesting- 
phase  of  the  development  of  that  great  industry 
which  has  grown  up  in  Rochester  during  the 
past  half  century. 

“  We  have  so  many  lenses,”  we  were  told, 
“  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  bring  out 
the  virtues  of  all  with  sufficient  clearness  in 
our  business  announcements,  and  we  have  to 
be  content  with  a  description  of  a  few,  asking 
our  friends  to  send  for  our  catalogues  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  for  themselves  a  more 
complete  description  of  the  others.  Being  the 
first  manufacturers  of  photographic  lenses  in 
America,  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Com¬ 
pany  have  steadily  acquired  the  most  improved 
formulae  for  lens  construction  and,  in  addition 
to  the  lenses  of  their  own  design,  had  placed 
in  their  hands  the  manufacture  of  the  great 
series  of  lenses  designed  by  the  Carl  Zeiss 
Optical  Company  in  Europe,  so  that  to-day 
their  series  includes  lenses  for  every  conceiv¬ 
able  purpose,  and  of  every  type  which  practice 
has  shown  to  be  practical. 

“  In  addition  to  the  regular  series  with  which 
the  public  is  familiar  and  constant  user,  their 
product  includes  such  extraordinary  objectives 
as  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Portrait  / 2.2  objective, 
the  fastest  long-focus  photographic  lens  in  the 
world,  the  larger  lenses  having  a  diameter  of 
as  much  as  inches,  capable  of  making  full 
sized  heads  by  ordinary  gas-light  with  only  a 
few  seconds  exposure.  Thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  rapid  projection  lenses  for  stere- 
opticons,  biographs,  kinetoscopes,  etc.,  are 
produced  as  well  as  those  other  still  more 
highly  specialized  lenses  required  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  moving  picture  negatives,  lenses  for 
photographic  time  recorders,  automatic  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait  machine,  photographing  pro¬ 
jectiles  and  other  rapidly  moving  objects  by 
electric  spark.  Objectives  for  various  scientific 


instruments  are  among  the  products  requiring 
the  highest  skill  and  accuracy,  although  but 
little  known  to  the  general  public.  It  ought  to 
be  some  satisfaction  for  a  photographer, 
whether  he  is  making  pictures  for  a  pastime  or 
for  profit,  to  know  that  the  lenses  he  uses  are 
produced  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  and  are 
examined  and  passed  upon  by  those  whose 
experience  covers  such  a  wide  range  in  photo¬ 
graphic  optics. 

“It  is  really  wonderful  how  the  testing  and 
building  of  these  lenses  becomes  a  part  of  the 
man’s  nature.  A  trained  optician  after  these 
lenses  have  passed  through  his  hands  for  years 
is  able  to  fairly  feel  the  qualities  of  a  lens  and 
to  adjust  it  and  bring  it  up  to  its  highest  work¬ 
ing  efficiency  with  the  same  sort  of  intuition 
that  a  fine  musician  will  tune  the  strings  of  his 
violin  to  the  perfect  accord  which  he  requires 
for  his  finest  efforts.  Of  course  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  have  at  hand  those  scientific  aids  in 
the  way  of  apparatus  and  methods  without 
which  his  skill  would  be  ineffective.  But 
these  have  long  since  become  a  matter  of  course 
in  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  system  of  lens  pro¬ 
duction. 

“  If  the  users  of  lenses  could  take  a  little 
journey  through  the  great  factory  and  see 
with  their  own  eyes  the  methods  employed 
and  the  results  accomplished,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  the  advertising  manager  ” 

Crimson  Tones.— A  method  whereby  silver 
prints  may  be  toned  to  a  crimson  or  carmine 
color  is  something  new,  and  the  explanations 
and  directions  given  by  M.  Helain,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  journal  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  India  are  marked  by  their  simplicity.  The 
bath  is  made  b}^  dissolving  75  grains  of  ammo¬ 
nium  sulphocyanide  with  20  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium  in  3  ounces  of  water.  To  this  is 
added  4  grains  of  gold  chloride,  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  making  up  as  much  of  the  bath  as 
is  necessary  for  instant  use.  The  printing 
should  only  be  carried  to  the  depth  required 
when  finished,  after  which  the  prints  are  well 
washed,  and  immersed  in  the  toning  solution, 
fixed,  washed,  and  diied.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  toning  they 
should  remain  in  the  fixing  bath  for  not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  With  the  bath 
made  up  as  recommended,  toning  from  a  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  said  to  produce 
pictures  of  a  bright  crimson. 

Red  Tones  on  Matt  P.O.P.— Those  who 
wish  to  obtain  a  good  red  color  which  can  be 
got  on  most  of  the  commercial  brands  of  matt 
surface  gelatine  printing-out  paper  may  like 
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olio  wing  platinum  formula,  which  has  been 
ried  and  found  satisfactory,  yielding  a  color 
j/hich  closely  resembles  the  regular  red  chalk 
arbon  tissue.  The  prints  must  first  be  washed 
horoughly  to  remove  the  soluble  silver  salts, 
nd  are  then  placed  for  three  or  four  minutes 
1  the  following  bath  : 

Common  salt .  . .  4o  grains 

Powdered  alum  .  50  l' 

Hot  water,  to  make .  .  5  ounces 

JVhen  the  liquid  is  quite  cold,  one  grain  of 
otassium  chloro-platinite  is  added.  The  prints 
re  taken  out  before  their  color  has  altered  to 
ny  very  considerable  extent,  and  are  then 
xed  in  a  solution  of  hypo,  two  ounces  to  the 
int,  washed  well,  and  dried.  Their  color  can 
e  darkened  a  little  afterwards,  if  this  is 
nought  desirable,  by  placing  them  between 
lean  blotting  paper  when  quite  drv,  and  iron- 
lg  them  with  a  hot  iron. 

Encaustic  Paste  for  Copying. — Not  half  as 
iany  photographers  use  encaustic  paste  as 
iiould  do  so  ;  in  fact,  many  seem  to  be  quite 


ignorant  that  such  a  preparation  exists  and  has 
its  uses.  These  are,  first  and  foremost,  to 
brighten  up  the  surface  of  matt  prints.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  a  bromide  enlargement 
can  be  improved  by  rubbing  it  well  over  with 
the  paste,  which  can  be  bought  ready  prepared, 
or  made  at  home,  by  melting  an  ounce  of  white 
wax,  adding  to  it  six  drams  of  oil  of  lavender, 
and,  when  thoroughly  mixed,  a  dram  of  gum 
elemi.  The  mixture  should  be  stirred  until  it 
is  quite  cold.  Mr.  Houston,  in  the  Camera  and 
Dark  Room ,  points  out  that  it  is  very  useful 
for  copying  prints  in  which  there  is  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  show  grain.  The  print  is  treated 
with  the  paste,  just  as  it  would  be  if  it  were 
applied  in  the  ordinary  way  to  brighten  it. 
That  is  to  say,  a  little  piece  of  the  paste  is  put  in 
the  centre  of  the  print,  rubbed  well  in  with  a 
piece  of  cotton  wool,  working  in  a  circular  di¬ 
rection,  and  rubbing  until  all  the  wax  appears 
to  be  removed  again.  In  this  way,  says  Mr. 
Houston,  the  gram  of  the  print  to  be  copied 
may  very  easily  be  made  very  much  less 
evident. 


A  CORNER.  By  George  Donehower. 

{Froni  the  American  A  nnual  of  Photography  /or  igob.) 


A  RAINY  DAY. 


By  F.  M.  Braddock. 

{From  the  American  Annual  of  Photography  _for  iqo6.) 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


'hotography  for  the  Press,  by  the  Editors  of 
The  Photo  gram,  the  photographic  month¬ 
ly  published  by  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  Ltd., 
London,  England.  Price,  25  cts. ;  cloth 
bound,  50  cts. 

The  authors  state  in  their  preface  that  their 
bject  is  to  show  photographers  how  to  make 
money.  The  chapters  including  The  Photog- 
apher  and  the  Editor  ;  Practical  Field  Meth- 
>ds  ;  Practical  Workshop  Methods  ;  Copyright 
.aw  ;  Picture  Post  Card  Publishers,  and  much 
>ther  valuable  information. 

low  to  Use  a  Camera,  by  Clive  Holland. 
Published  by  Geo.  Reutledge  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
London,  England.  Price,  50  cts.  New 
York,  E.  P.  Duiton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  corking  good  book,  full  of  practical 
nformation,  up  to  date,  and  reliable,  and 
hough  the  apparatus  described  is  of  British 
manufacture  it  does  not  in  any  way  detract 
rom  its  value  to  American  readers. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  from  carefully 
elected  photographs  and  the  half  tones  are  of 
good  quality,  affording  an  amazing  value  for 
he  price  asked. 

The  Illustrated  Encyclopedia  of  Camera 
Brasswork  and  Woodwork.  Published 
by  G.  Mason  &  Son,  Armley,  Grove  Place, 
Leeds,  England  Price,  Ten  Cents. 

This  book  is  issued  by  the  manufacturers  of 


the  parts  illustrated. — the  parts  being  eveiy 
thing  requisite  to  the  manufacture  of  a  camera, 
with  the  price  of  each  attached. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  some  enter¬ 
prising  American  manufacturer  did  not  engage 
in  a  similar  line,  as  there  are  many  American 
amateurs  possessed  of  inventive  genius  that 
languishes  through  their  inability  to  secure  the 
fittings  necessary  to  carry  out  their  ideas. 


With  Flashlight  and  Rifle.  By  C.  G.  Schil¬ 
lings.  Edited  and  translated  from  the 
German  by  Henry  Zick,  Ph.  D  Published 
by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York  City.  Price, 
$2.00. 

The  author,  a  prominent  German  naturalist, 
with  the  aid  of  over  one  hundred  assistants, 
gathered  in  tropical  Africa  the  materials  for  this 
book,  now  the  literary  sensation  in  Germany 
and  the  most  notable  study  of  the  life  of  wild 
animals  that  has  ever  been  made.  It  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  startling  and  unique 
photographs,  taken  with  special  apparatus  for 
long-range  work  and  at  night  by  flashlight, 
showing  wild  animals  in  their  native  haunts. 
The  text  contains  much  novel  information  and 
is  of  graphic  interest. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  not  sharply  focused,  but  this  does 
not  detract  from  the  fact  that  the  entire  collec¬ 
tion  comprises  the  most  wonderful  collection  of 
animal  pictures  ever  made. 
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THE  TOW  PATH.  BY  H-  p-  Dahlen- 

{From  the  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  iqob .) 


THE  WISE  MAN. 


By  George  T.  Power. 


(From  the  A  merican  Annual  of  Photography  for  iqob. ) 


TRADE  NOTES 


A  word  to  all  makers  of  photographic  ma- 
;erial  or  apparatus.  Whether  you  advertise 
vith  us  or  not  send  us  a  description  of  any- 
:hing  new  you  have  to  sell  so  we  may  tell  our 
eaders  about  it.  We  are  broad  enough  to 
ealize  that  you  may  have  excellent  reasons 
or  not  taking  space  with  us  at  present ;  that 
joint  we  can  argue  with  you  later,  but  mean¬ 
while  keep  us  posted  so  we  can  keep  the 
jublic  posted  ;  it  wont  hurt  either  of  us. 

If  you  are  advertising  with  us  it  is  your  duty 
o  keep  us  posted  so  we  may  render  to  you  the 
'ull  value  of  the  space  you  have  paid  for. 


George  G.  Holloway  comes  out  with  a  very 
strong  endorsement  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
£eiss  Unar  lens.  This  is  certainly  most  grati- 
ying  to  the  B.  &  L.  people,  as  Mr.  Holloway 
ranks  high  in  the  profession,  and  is  known  to 
ipe  remarkably  conservative  in  his  opinions 


Fifteen  per  cent.  Saved  sounds  attractive, 
doesn’t  it  ? 

This  is  the  heading  of  the  advertisement  of 
he  new  mail  order  stock  house  of  Paul  Fournier 

J 

jiast  Aurora,  N.  Y.  If  pm  are  even  a  moder¬ 
ate  user  of  supplies  the  fifteen  percent,  will 
imount  to  a  sum  sufficient  in  a  year  to  warrant 
dour  consideration,  and  we  would  suggest 
getting  in  touch  with  Mr.  Fournier. 


The  Selection  of  a  high  grade  lens  is  not  an 
asy  problem,  particularly  if  you  are  seeking 
lens  for  an  important  purpose  and  upon 
which  the  success  of  your  undertaking  de¬ 
fends. 

If  you  are  attempting  to  solve  this  problem 
>e  sure  and  obtain  a  copy  of  Taylor,  Taylor 
p  Hobson’s  new  catalogue,  as  it  contains 
jome  facts  relative  to  lens  construction  that 
pill  prove  decidedly  interesting. 


The  giving  away  of  samples  is  an  expen- 
:>ensive  proposition,  particularly  in  a  line  as 
xpensive  as  photographic  dry  plates. 

Yet  it  is  good  advertising  if  the  product 
■ffords  results  in  accordance  with  the  claims 
|'f  the  manufacturers. 

The  Lumiere  Company  are  doing  this,  and 

eport  a  most  gratifying  increase  in  orders. 

1  " 


The  Lumiere  products  are  certainly  first- 
class,  and  fully  warrant  careful  consideration 
by  all  photographers. 


The  Berlin  Aniline  Works  turn  out  a 
variety  of  good  things  for  the  photographer, 
and  their  new  flash-powder  is  simply  great, 
ten  grains  affording  ample  illumination  for  a 
portrait  in  a  room  of  ordinary  size. 

Another  great  point  in  its  favor  is  its  safety. 
This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  U.  S. 
postal  authorities  have  placed  it  on  the  list  of 
articles  transmissible  by  mail.  Aside  from  its 
value  as  an  illuminant,  it  is  an  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  photographer  out  of  town  to 
have  a  fresh  supply  mailed  to  him  when 
needed. 


Many  devices  have  been  invented  to  do 
away  with  retouching,  but  so  far  without  suc¬ 
cess  ;  the  next  best  thing  is,  of  course,  to  min¬ 
imize  the  necessity  for  the  afterwork  on  the 
negative  by  making  it  as  perfect  as  is  possible 
during  exposure  and  development.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  dry  plate  does  not  afford  correct  color 
values,  thus  entailing  considerable  labor  in  re¬ 
touching  before  satisfactory  prints  can  be 
obtained. 

The  Hammer  orthochromatic  plates  render 
flesh  tones,  and  draperies  with  remarkable 
fidelity  as  to  value,  and  are  truly  a  great 
labor-saving  invention. 


Amongst  Astronomers  the  Ross  Objectives 
have  an  exceedingly  fine  reputation  and  the 
same  good  opinion  applies  to  their  photographic 
objectives  with  all  persons  familiar  with  them. 
Until  recently  the  many  excellent  qualities  of 
the  Ross  lenses  were  comparative^  unknown 
by  the  American  photographers  due  to  the  fact 
that  Ross  had  no  personal  representative  in 
this  country,  but  now  that  Mr.  Simeon  Tren- 
ner  is  in  the  field  the  Ross  sales  are  picking  up 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  A  line  to  Mr.  Tren- 
ner,  American  Tract  Society  Building,  New 
York  City,  will  bring  a  prrmpt  response  to  your 
inquiry  and  full  information  relative  to  Ross 
lenses. 
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TRADE  NOTES. 


[Novembe 


Pretty  soon  the  dark  room  will  be  a  back 
number,  and  in  a  few  years  us  old  timers  will 
be  able  to  say,  “  I  was  a  photographer  when 
dark  rooms  were  used.” 

The  success  of  the  film  developing  machine, 
and  its  prompt  indorsement  by  the  users  of 
film  cameras,  has  spurred  inventive  genius 
till  now  we  have  a  machine  for  the  day¬ 
light  development  of  dry  plates.  The  Dorr 
Development  Machine  appears  to  be  a  simple 
and  practical  device,  developing  one  to  twenty 
plates,  at  one  time,  in  six  minutes,  and  elimi¬ 
nating  danger  of  fog,  chemical  poisoning  or 
scratching  of  plates.  The  machines  are  made 
at  present  in  the  3',  4',  4-5  and  5-7  sizes 


The  Yunit  Chemical  Company,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  are  placing  on  the  market  a  line  of 
photographic  chemicals,  introducing  a  new 
compound  each  month.  These  preparations 
are  accurately  compounded  from  the  purest 
chemicals  obtainable,  and  are  put  up  in  a  most 
convenient  and  attractive  form. 

We  have  received  and  tried  samples  of  the 
Yunit  Intensifier  and  the  Yunit  Acidifier  (for 
preparing  acid  fixing  bath)  and  have  found 
them  strictly  first-class.  We  have  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  chemist  of  this  company 
and  can  assure  our  readers  that  anything 
that  comes  from  his  laboratory  will  equal 
if  not  excel  any  similar  preparations  on  the 
market. 


“  The  Solgram  Tri-Color  Process.” — Mr. 

W.  C.  South,  the  inventor  of  the  Solgram  tri¬ 
color  photographic  process,  gave  an  interesting 
lecture  at  the  Camera  Club,  New  York  City, 
on  Thursday  evening,  October  12th,  at  which 
a  large  gathering  of  members  and  friends  were 
present. 

The  evening  opened  with  an  exhibition  of 


lantern  slides  by  members  of  the  club,  amon 
which  were  many  very  fine  pictures. 

Mr.  South  having  been  introduced,  proceede 
to  explain  the  theory  of  color  as  applied  t 
photography,  going  into  detail  as  to  the  metho 
used  by  him  to  produce  photographs  in  color  h 
the  Solgram  process.  The  system  was  full 
explained,  and,  thanks  to  the  Camera  Club’ 
dark-room  being  fitted  with  a  Cooper  Hewil 
light,  a  print  had  been  made  in  a  few  minute 
which  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lectui 
washed  off  in  the  presence  of  an  intensely  ii 
terested  audience.  The  result  was  a  red  an 
white  picture,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  1 
say  the  first  color  foundation  of  a  picture. 

This  red  foundation  is  then  treated  with 
color  solution,  which  dries  very  readily,  and 
again  printed  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which 
is  washed  and  again  coated  with  a  yellow  soli 
tion,  finally  producing  a  picture  in  color  wit 
very  little  trouble. 

Though  this  description  may  convey  the  in 
pression  that  the  system  is  a  complicated  on 
we  might  here  add  that  it  is  not  so  at  all,  an 
the  average  amateur  can  produce  with  ver 
limited  experience  really  good  color  phot< 
graphs. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  to  get  tri 
color  effects  you  must  make  your  negative 
(and  these  should  be  three)  of  the  subje* 
through  color  screens,  but  striking  color  effec 
can  be  produced  from  one  negative. 

As  Mr.  South  is  anxious  that  all  those  wl 
are  interested  in  this  process  should  see  it  i 
manipulation,  he  will  be  glad  to  give  a  demo: 
stration  at  any  camera  club  who  would  devo 
an  evening.  Those  who  wish  to  avail  then 
selves  of  this  offer  should  communicate  wil 
Messrs.  Gennert,  New  York  and  Chicago,  wl 
have  been  appointed  trade  agents  for  the 
district,  and  will  be  pleased  to  supply  all  pa 
ticulars. 


The  Photographic  Times 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography.  Issued  the  first  of  each  month 


For  One  Year,  $1.00. 


SUBSCRIPTION  rates: 

For  Six  Months,  50  Cents. 


Sample  Copy,  10  Cents 


On  Foreign  Subscriptions,  50c.  must  be  added  to  pay  postage 
Remit  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft.  P.  O.  Order,  or  Registered  Letter 

^  »W.phk  material  in  this  and  foreign 

ADVERTISING  RATES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advanre  nf  the  nf  A  , 

receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion  f  H  d  7  f  Publ,caUon-  Advertisers 

"fiU™S'”  t,C"  ShOUW  be  addreSSed  to  Tke  advertising 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

_ _  39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Business  Opportunities. 


PHOTOS  FROM  LIFE 

Model  Studies,  Stereos,  Beauties,  etc.,  100  small  photos 
md  two  large  ones,  $1  note. 

»•  RECKNAGEL,  Nachf. 


MUNICH  (Germany). 

WANTED — One  agent  in  every  town  in  the  United 
itates  to  handle  our  goods  We  carry  everything  not 
manufactured  by  a  trust.  Write  at  once.  Paul  Fournier 
i-ast  Aurora,  N.  Y.  ’ 


WANTED— Amateurshaving  cameras  (not  kodaks),  4x5, 
r  any  size  larger,  can  earn  $5  00  per  week  by  taking  pic- 
ures  for  us  at  home.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Oval 
ortrait  Company,  Caxton  Building,  Chicago, 


Bor  Sale. 


FOR  SALE — One  7x9  Series  3  Voightlander  Lens, 
ew,  at  a  bargain.  H.  F.  Stevenson,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE- Fifty  Photograph 
egatives  of  California  Scenery ;  could  make  handsome 
intern  slides  from  them.  Also  300  n  x  14  gilt  bevel-edge 
hotograph  Mounts.  Omstad,  925  Myrtle  Avenue,  Brook- 
rn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— A  good  opportunity  to  buy  a  fine  live 
iisiness.  Best  location  on  the  main  street  in  Providence, 
•  L  Population  250,000.  Fitted  to  20X  24.  Receipts  from 
5,000  to  $6,000  per  year  ;  22,000  registered  negative^.  Low 
TJ"  rooms.  Retiring.  For  further  information 

Idress,  'Smales'  Studio,  489  Westminster  Street,  Provi¬ 
nce,  R.  I. 

FOR  SALE— Well  equipped  commercial  studio,  doing 

me  portrait  work.  Average  business  $500  a  month  and 
owing.  Well  advertised  and  well  located.  Must  sell  on 
count  of  poor  health.  Price,  $1,200.  Rare  chance  for  a 
■e  man  Address,  Photographer,  105  East  Lake  Street, 
eveland,  O. 

FOR  SALE  On  Fifth  Avenue,  a  well-known  and 

oroughly  established  photographic  studio  with  the  most 
elusive  clientele,  and  an  extremely  favorable  lease, 
issession  can  be  had  on  or  before  December  1st.  Address, 
H.  P.,  care  of  The  Photographic  Times,  39  Union 
|uare,  New  York  City. 

U  P-TO.  n  a  'prr 


>r.ii 


'1DIO,  commanding  best  trade  in 
'>00 — suburbs  twice  that.  Most  even 
•rature  from  46  to  75  degrees.  The 
e  to  price  asked.  Have  to  leave  the 
iss,  Alex  Holmes,  Eureka,  Cal. 

<  OR  SALE,  Gallery  and  Outfit  complete  in  Chester- 
^n,  Md.;  first-class  opening  for  right  man;  or  will  rent 
responsible  party .  T  ilbur  Eliason,  Jr.,  Chestertown.Md. 


oto  busin. 


For  Sale — Continued. 


FOR  SALE  The  best  located  and  equipped  Gallery  in 
Los  Angeles  ;  Cooper  Hewitt  light;  rent  reasonable;  prices 

Angeles  ^Cal  ^  ’  a^ents’  536  South  Broadway,  Los 


FOR  SALE— An  old  established  business  on  account  of 
death  ot  proprietor,  first-class  Studio,  finely  equipped  in  all 
departments,  two  floors,  each  floor  27  x  56.  Finest  location 
in  the  city;  steam  heat,  all  modern  improvements  ;  also 
first-class  room  for  making  enlargements  and  retiring 
rooms.  Terms,  $2,500;  or  will  sell  a  half  interest  for 
cash,  to  first-class  photographer.  Address,  Mary 
Montignani,  888  Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE— The  leading  Studio  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  8,000 
population— 10,000  more  outside  towns  to  draw  from.  Over 
10,000  negatives.  Equipped  to  11x14.  Possession  April 
1st  ;  new  slant  light.  Only  one  other  gallery  (portable.) 
Best  reason  for  selling.  For  particulars  write  to  W  H 
Hay,  242  Mill  Street,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Wanted. 


.  FURNISHER  WANTED.  —  Globe  Enameler,  either  15. 
inch  or  2Dinch,  with  gas  heater;  must  be  in  reasonably  good 
order.  State  price.  Address  Griffith  &  Griffith,  3241  Ridge 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Help  Wanted. 


WANTED— Carbon  Printer.  Address,  Philadelphia,  care 
of  The  Photographic  Times,  39  Union  Square  New  York 
City. 


Employment  Wanted. 


MINIATURE  AND  PO KTRAIT  PAINTER,  crayon 
artist,  and  professional  retoucher,  seeks  a  position  with 
first-class  photographer.  No  objection  to'  go  abroad. 
Miniature  and  porcelain  painting  a  specialty.  Address. 
Wm.  Beresford,  160  Dodge  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  American  Annual  of 
Photography  for  1906 

will  be  ready  about  December  1st 
Order  at  once  through  your  Dealer 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City.  " 


Tank 

Development. 

The  Surest,  Easiest  and  Best 
Method  of  Developing  Film. 
— Opinions  at  Home  and 
Abroad. 

Testimony  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Kodak  Tank  Developer,  and  the 
improved  results  obtained  by  its  use 
have  poured  in  to  us  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  method  of  film  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  following  letters  show  how 
Tank  Development  is  regarded 
at  home  and  abroad: 

95  Per  Cent. 

504  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Sept.  1,  1905. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y., 

Gentlemen  : 

I  am  sending  you  enclosed  herewith  a 
print  from  a  negative  of  mine,  showing  the 
Tank  Developer  in  use  in  camp.  I  exposed 
nearly  100  films  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  this  summer  and  developed 
them  all  with  your  “Tank”  developing 
apparatus  in  daylight,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  enclosed  print.  The  resulting  nega¬ 
tives  were  uniformly  good  and  averaged 
95$  of  the  exposed  films  ;  the  loss  of  the 
remaining  5%  was  in  no  case  the  fault  of 
the  Tank  development,  but  generally 
through  carelessness  on  my  part. 

I  have  been  doing  photography  for  the 
past  20  years  as  amateur  ;  have  used  about 
everything  in  the  way  of  cameras,  but  I 
have  now  discared  all  except  my  3  A  Kodak 
and  my  Tank  Developer. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Geo.  W.  Reed. 

Better  Negatives  than  Before. 

Goswell  Road,  E.  C.,  London. 

I  must  say  the  Tank  Machine  of  yours  is 
giving  me  every  satisfaction.  I  find  no 
trouble  or  difficulty  in  manipulating  it,  and 
the  negatives  I  have  obtained  by  its  use 
are  better  than  those  I  obtained  before 
using  it.  Scratched  backs  of  negatives 


used  to  be  my  trouble,  now  I  obtain 
perfectly  clean  negatives.  These  machines 
are  of  the  greatest  value  to  amateurs  whose 
time  is  taken  up  mostly  by  business  and 
are  the  best  things  I  have  struck  yet. 

E.  W.  Cook. 

Technically  Perfect. 

Milan. 

All  the  negatives  I  have  turned  out  with 
the  aid  of  your  machine  are  technically 
perfect  as  far  as  development  goes,  and  I 
am  delighted  with  their  printing  quality. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  the  Tank  may 
be  considered  a  great  advance  on  your 
previous  “  organ  grinder  ”  model  which  1 
have  also  operated.  ****** 
I  have  developed  some  100  exposures. 
The  whole  thing  is  too  easy. 

S.  D.  Ward. 

TanR  Developer  for  Commercial 

Work. 

Karlsbad. 

I  beg  you  to  send  me  one  Tank  Devel¬ 
oper  5  inch  and  four  Duplicating  Outfits 
for  same.  I  have  already  made  many  trials 
with  the  Tank  Developer  and  intend  to  use 
this  method  for  developing  the  spools 
brought  to  me  by  my  customers  as  it  works 
very  cleanly  and  is  easy  and  convenient. 

Esuard  Rusy. 

Ask  any  Kodak  dealer  to  show  you 
how  the  Kodak  Tank  Developer 
works.  He  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 


CAN  BE  UNDERSTOOD. 


Editor  Chambers  Comments  on 
The  Modern  Ways  in  Picture 
Making. 

• 

The  average  book  is  generally 
padded  or  so  prosy  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  bulk  of  the  authors 
are  an  impecunious  set,  but  could 
they  prepare  such  a  book  as  “The 
Modern  Way  in  Picture  Making,” 
then  they  would  have  something  use¬ 
ful,  right  to  the  point  and  worthy  of 
commendation.  Personally  we  have 
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Eastman  Kodak.  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City.  1  " 


enjoyed  every  page  of  the  book  so 
much,  that  we  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  our  readers  as  being  the 
best  of  its  kind  ever  published.  The 
book  was  not  gotten  up  with  the  idea 
of  being  a  money  maker  for  its  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  solely  with  the  idea  of 
helping  the  amateur  photographer 
over  his  many  pit-falls.  Everything 
is  treated  in  a  simple  manner, 
thoroughly  exploited  by  people  who 
do  know  how  and  they  tell  it  so  that 
they  can  be  understood.  The  book 
may  be  had  for  a  dollar  from  all 
photographic  stock  houses  or  from 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  —  The  Camera. 


THE  SCREEN  FOCUS 
KODAK. 


Pictures  4x5. 
Price,  $30.00. 


All  the  Kodak  advantage  in  com¬ 
bination  with  an  unrestricted  use  of 
the  ground  glass,  is  found  in  this  new 
camera.  It  appeals  to  people  who 
know  about  photography. 

You  can  focus  on  the  screen  when 
using  Kodak  cartridges.  This  is 
accomplished  by  simply  swinging  the 
roll  holder  containing  the  film  out  of 
the  focal  plane  whenever  it  is  desired 
to  use  the  ground  glass. 

The  No.  4  Screen  Focus  Kodak 

(O 
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becomes  a  plate  camera  by  merely 
removing  the  roll  holder  and  adjust¬ 
ing  the  plate  holder  back  containing 
ground  glass  and  focusing  shade,  an 
operation  requiring  but  a  few  seconds. 

The  optical  equipment  of  the  No.  4 
Screen  Focus  Kodak  consists  of  a 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lens  of  exceptional 
quality  and  the  Kodak  Automatic 
Shutter.  It  has  rising  and  -  sliding 
front  operated  with  the  most  conven¬ 
ient  adjustment,  and  a  brilliant  revers¬ 
ible  finder  with  hood. 


Eastman’s 

Permanent 

Bromide 

Papers. 

For  18  years 
the  Standard. 

The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


EASTMAN’S 


V  el  vet 
Bromide 


A  new  enlarging  paper 
with  semi-gloss  surface. 
Particularly  effective  in 
landscape  work. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


All  Dealers. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Vacation  pictures  on 

VELOX 

POST  CARDS 

will  delight  your  friends 


You  can  print  them  anywhere— no  dark¬ 
room  needed.  Mailed  with  lc.  stamp. 

Furnished  in  Regular  Velvet,  Special  Velvet, 
Special  Portrait,  Special  Rough  Velox  surfaces. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

tAll  dealers.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Seed  Dry  Plates 

are  unapproachable  in  Gradation 
Capacity ,  Latitude  and  Uniformity 
of  Quality— the  three  most  desirable 
qualities  in  plates. 

C.  GRADATION  CAPACITY  is  the  result 
of  perfection  in  emulsion  making.  It  means  a 
plate  that  will  record  the  most  delicate  grada¬ 
tion  of  tone  in  light  and  shadow. 

C.  LATITUDE  means  a  plate  with  the  widest 
range  in  exposure,  insuring  good  negatives 
under  most  difficult  conditions  and  with  most 
difficult  subjects. 

UNIFORMITY  is  the  crowning  quality  of 
a  good  plate.  It  means  perfect  confidence  in 
manipulation  and  certainty  of  results. 

IT  For  snap-shots  use  the  Gilt  Edge  brand. 

IF  For  general  portrait  work  use  the  26x. 

IF  For  interiors  and  violent  contrasts  use  the  Non-Halation. 

IF  For  landscapes  and  cloud  effects  use  the  Orthochromatic. 

It  is  correctly  sensitive  to  yellows  and  greens. 

1  For  furniture  and  commercial  work  use  the  Commercial 
Ortho. 

1"  For  paintings  and  contrasty  subjects  where  color  values 
are  wanted  use  the  Non-Halation  Ortho. 

IF  Where  one  plate  is  wanted  suitable  for  everything  take 
the  Non-Halation  Ortho. 

y  Our  booklet  11  Art  of  Negative  Making"  tells  all  about 
these  and  other  products ;  also  contains  useful  information. 

IF  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  or  write  us. 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  New  York  Depot,  57  East  9th  Street 

_ _ 
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CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

...ESTABLISHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

134  WORTH  ST  ang  llllportcrs  NEW  TOR.K. 


WOR.K1  AT  NEWAR.K,  NEW  JEIUET 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

CHEMICALS 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids ,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

E,  MANUFACTURE,  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTi  ANR 

TECHNICAL  PURPOSES— 


BROMO  OXYGEN 


A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 
32  parts  of  water  .  .  ... 


>NTHLT  PRICE,  LIFT  II5UBD. 


REFINERY  OF  PHOTO  SILVER  AND  GOLD  WASTE. 
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Every  saving  in  retouching,  particularly 
during  the  holiday  rush,  effects  a  double 
profit  in  the  business. 

It  results  in  better  satisfaction  to  the 
sitter  at  reduced  cost  to  the  photographer. 

HAMMER’S  ORTHOCHROMATIC 
PLATES  MINIMIZE  RETOUCHING. 
They  give  color  values  not  obtainable  with 
the  regular  plates  ;  they  render  flesh  tones 
and  draperies  with  a  quality  and  texture 
that  cannot  be  equalled,  interpreting  the 
color  of  hair,  eyes  and  complexion  in  a 
marked  degree. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk 
on  Negative  Making,”  sent  free  to  any. 
address. 


SAINT  LOUS,  MISSOURI 
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The  many  users  of  CYKO  know  it  to  be  the  best  and 
easiest  developing  paper  to  work. 

We  have  convinced  others  of  this  fact  and  wish  to 

convince  you. 

One  trial  is  sufficient  to  absolutely  prove  our  claims 

for  the  superiority  of  this  paper. 

We  will  send  you  gratis  a  sample  package  of  any 
particular  grade  of  Cyko  with  developer  on  request. 

THE  MAIN  POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY  OF  CYKO  ARE : 

ITS  ADAPTABILITY  TO  ANY  GRADE  OF  NEGATIVE. 

ITS  GREATER  LATITUDE  IN  EXPOSURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
ITS  EASE  OF  MANIPULATION. 

THE  UNRIVALLED  WEALTH  OF  DETAIL  IT  YIELDS. 


MATTE. 

SEMI-MATTE. 


MANUFACTURED  IN  SIX  SURFACES: 

STUDIO. 

ART. 


ROUGH. 

GLOSSY. 


THREE  GRADES : 

CONTRAST,  FOR  THIN  NEGATIVES. 

NORMAL,  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  NEGATIVES. 

SOFT,  FOR  THE  DENSE  HARD  NEGATIVES. 

The  Cyko  Manual  is  a  valuable  help  for  the  user  of 
developing  papers.  The  cause  and  remedy  for  any 
unsatisfactory  result  is  readily  ascertained  by  consult¬ 
ing  this  booklet.  Free  on  application. 

THE  ANTHONY  &  SCOVILL  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  and  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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ARE  YOU  NOT  SUCCESSFUL 
WITH  YOUR  GROUPS? 


Then  You  Are  Not  Using  a 


Goerz  Celor 


F:  4-5  F:  5-5 


Your  fine  Portrait  Lens  is  good  enough  in  its  way,  for  a 
2  or  3-inch  “Head  and  Bust "  on  an  8x  10  plate — but  when 
it  comes  to  taking  a  group  of  two,  three  or  more  people  filling 
the  plate,  you  get  stuck.  You  have  to  stop  down  to  get 
depth  and  definition,  thereby  losing  all  your  speed,  your  plates 
and  your  temper  besides*  With  a  GOERZ  CELOR  you 
can  work  at  full  aperture*  It  will  cover  your  plate  sharp  to 

the  very  edges  without  need  of  stopping  down,  and  with 
exquisite  quality  and  perfectly  even  illumination*  All  up-to- 
date  and  successful  photographers  now  use  anastigmats  for 
this  class  of  work*  That  is  just  the  main  reason  why  they 
are  successful.  And  if  they,  why  not  YOU?  Seeing  with 
your  own  eyes  is  convincing  yourself*  Try  a  CELOR  and 
get  Lens  Wise.  We  give  you  a  ten  days'  trial  free  of  charge* 
Don't  be  bashful  about  it*  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  or  write  for  our  Catalogue  E  5*  It  gives  all  partic¬ 
ulars  about  the  “Celor"  Lenses* 


C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS 

52  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
and  HEYWORTH  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

BERLIN  PARIS  LONDON  ST.  PETERSBURG 
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You  Cannot  Beat  the  Best! 


Are  Used  by  All 
Professional 
Lantern  Slide  Workers 
All  Over  the  World 

BECAUSE 

The  Results  are 
PERFECT 


THAT  IS  WHAT  YOU  NEED 
TRY  THEM  AND  BE  DELIGHTED 
Size,  3^x4  Price,  55c.  per  dozen 

ALL  DEALERS  STOCK  THEM 


Sole  Importer 

GENNERT 


24-26  EAST  13th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
23  EAST  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


15%  SAVED 

ON  ALL 

PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


On  orders  of  five  dollars  or  over  in  cash  we  will  pay  ex¬ 
press  on  photographic  materials  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  We  carry  all  goods  not  manufactured  by 
a  Trust.  Special  discounts  to  professional  photographers 


PAUL  FOURNIER 

Send  ten  cents  for  Catalogue  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 
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THE,  NEW 
Standard 
Orthochromatic 


A  superior  plate  where* 
ever  the  rendering  of  color 
value  is  important. 


At  all  dealers* 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 


Circ7ilar  free  by  mail. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Cramer 

Chemicals 


Liquid  Acetone,  .  .  .  50  cents  pint;  $3*20  gallon 

Replaces  Alkali  in  Pyro  Developer 

C.  P.  Dry  Sulphite  of  Soda,  .  .  30  cents  per  pound  bottle 

C  P*  Dry  Carbonate  of  Soda,  .  25  cents  per  pound  bottle 

Edinol  Developer,  Dry,  .  .  ♦  30  cents  per  tube 

Makes  two  to  three  quarts  developer 

Edinol  Developer,  Dry,  *  5  cents  per  tube 

Makes  six  to  ten  ounces  developer 

Reducer  No*  1,  Reduces  Contrast,  .  10  cents  per  tube 

Reducer  No.  2,  Increases  Contrast,  .  10  cents  per  tube 

Intensifier,  makes  one  solution,  .  .  10  cents  per  tube 

Meta-Chrome  ♦  .  .  .  ♦  15  cents  per  tube 

For  addition  to  Hypo  Bath  to  clear  and  harden  plates  or  films 


Ask  for  Cramer  Chemicals,  Manufactured  by 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co. 

St.  Louis  Chicago  New  York 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
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Outdoor  Photographs  are 
Handsomely  Reproduced 
on  the  Finest  Paper  in 

THE  COUNTRY 
CALENDAR 


CL  The  Review  of  Reviews  Book  Company  have  spared 
no  expense  to  make  their  big  new  country  magazine 
the  most  sumptuous  in  the  world. 

CL  J.  Horace  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
is  responsible  for  the  typography  and  presswork — 
enough  said  for  those  who  love  the  printing  art ! 

CL  Coated  paper,  the  heaviest  used  in  any  magazine 
of  general  circulation,  gives  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  the  artist  to  see  in  the  half-tone  the  spirit  of  his 
composition. 

CL  We  are  using  every  month  many  outdoor  subjects, 
especially  those  that  show  striking  pose  or  action  of 
the  human  figure  or  animals. 


The  Country  Calendar  ^wTokcSy 
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The  American  Annual  of 
Photography  for  1906 

Will  be  published,  as  usual,  about  December  first 


THIS  VOLUME  (THE  TWENTIETH  of  the  Series)  fully 
MAINTAINS  THE  HIGH  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 
SET  BY  THE  INITIAL  ISSUE  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE 
PRACTICAL  VALUE  AND  INTEREST  OF  ITS  READING 
MATTER,  THE  NUMBER  AND  BEAUTY  OF  ITS  ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS  and  all  the  OTHER  CHARACTERISTIC 
FEATURES  which  have  always  made  The  American  Annual  of 
Photography  easily  the  Leader  of  all  Photographic  Year  Books. 


A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  THE  ARTICLES 


Cameo  Relief  Photography — By  Dr.  F.  Detlef- 
sen.  Illustrated. 

Photographing  the  Philadelphia  Botannical 
Gardens— By  W.  H .  Walmsley.  Illustrated. 

A  Simple  Apparatus  for  Cleaning  and  Back¬ 
ing  Plates — By  David  Gray  Archibald.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

The  Rational  Application  of  Caustic  Soda  in 
Developers— By  Henry  F.  Raess. 

An  Adjustable  Retouching  Glass — By  C.  H. 
Claudy.  Illustrated. 

Don’t  Scatter  Your  Shot — Fayette  T.  Clute. 

A  Hint  to  Amateurs— By  Ulysses  G.  Orr.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

The  Broad  Movement  in  Pictorial  Photogra¬ 
phy — By  Louis  A.  Lamb. 

Indexing  Negatives -By  J.  A.  Anderson.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

More  About  the  Carbon  Process — By  W.  H. 
Porterfield. 

Anti-Chemistry — By  Robert  E.  M.  Bain. 

What  is  Art— By  Prof.  W.  H.  Griffith. 

The  Photographic  Outlook— By  W.  I.  Scandlin. 

High  Speed  Photography — By  L.  F.  Kellsey. 

The  Camera  in  an  Old  Fashioned  Garden — 
By  Daisy  Wilson  Adams.  Illustrated. 

Immersion  Photography — By  Malcolm  D.  Miller. 

Amateur  Failures— By  J.  W.  Ridpath. 

Photographing  Children — By  John  Boyd.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

The  Value  of  Snap  Shots — By  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams.  Illustrated. 

The  Human  Figure  in  Pictorial  Photography 
— By  Henry  Read. 


A  Plain  Roast — By  F.  Dundas  Todd. 
Photographs  in  Water  Colors — By  Henry  C. 
Delery. 

Art  in  Photography— By  W.  E.  Bertling. 
Advice  to  Amateurs— By  Charles  E.  Fairman. 
A  Summer  Outing— By  E.  S.  Kibbe. 

A  Simple  Print  Washer — By  C.  M.  Whitney. 

An  Interesting  Problem  in  Photogr  aphy—  By 
Albert  S.  Gleaves,  Lieut.  Com.  U.  S.  N. 
Fads— By  C.  M.  Giles. 

T he  Mission  of  Art  -  By  H .  W.  Minns 
Pictorial  Photography — By  J.  Will  Palmer. 
Photographing  in-  New  York — By  Frank  M. 
Ingalls.  Illustrated. 

Hints  on  Flower  Photography— By  J.  T.  Dye. 
Illustrated 

A  Plea  for  Naturalness — By  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Pearce. 

The  Compass  as  a  Time  Sav  er — By  Miss  L  W. 
Blake. 

New  Studies  in  Nude  Art— By  Major  R.  W. 
Shufeldt.  Illustrated . 

How  to  Make  Ovals — By  H.  M.  Gassman. 
Illustrated . 

Newspaper  Photography— By  R.  W.  Tebbs,  of 
the  New  York  American  and  Journal.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

Snow  and  Frost  Photography — By  W.  A.  Bent¬ 
ley.  Illustrated. 

An  Instantaneous  Shutter — By  George  Rettig. 
Illustrated. 

The  Call  of  the  Wayside— Mrs.  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter.  Illustrated. 

My  Camera— By  F,  Voitier. 


In  addition  to  the  above  articles  and  illustrations,  the  volume  will 
contain  over  sixty  full  page  illustrations,  and  altogether  over 
four  hundred  pictures  by  the  leading  American  pictorialists. 

Price,  in  paper  covers,  75c.  Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition),  $1.25. 

By  mail,  20  cents  extra. 


G.  GENNERT 

SOLE  SALES  AGENT 

24  East  Thirteenth  Street  New  York.  City 

Direct  all  communications  regarding  purchase  of  book,  terms  of  sale,  etc.,  to  Mr.  Gennert 
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ORDER  NOW  A  New  Book  by 

: . .  WALLACE  IRWIN 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF 
THE  DOLLAR 

Illustrated  (through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son) 

by  E.  W.  KEMBLE 

110  Pages  ::  One  Dollar 

Mr.  Irwin,  whose  latest  books  have  all  been  in  the  100,000  class,  has 
surpassed  all  efforts  in  “At  the  Sign  of  the  Dollar.”  A  book  of  racy, 
witty,  American  verse,  containing  “Niagara  Be  Dammed,”  “To  the 
Pure  all  Food  is  Pure,”  with  others  that  are  famous  or  will  soon  be  so. 


FOX,  DUFFIELD  &  CO. 

36  EAST  21st  STREET  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 

“FMFR  A”  PRINTING  OUT 

_ POST  CARDS 

Yielding  prints  rich  in  detail  and  of  beautifuf  tone 
PRICE,  20c.  PER  DOZEN.  $2.00  PER  GROSS 


Tf  ROTOGRAPH  the  best  bromide  paper  in  the  world  for  enlarging  work  or  contact 
printing  from  strong  negatives. 

ROTOX  gaslight  papers  give  the  greatest  detail  and  richest  prints  of  any 
developing  papers  made. 

CARBON  PIGMENT  PAPERS.  The  best  and  most  simple  papers  to  work. 
Note  the  following  : 

“  I  want  to  tell  you  that  as  a  photographer  who  began  work  in  1887  I  have 
never  seen  a  Carbon  print  made  with  such  ease  as  those  1  have  just  made 
with  your  papers,  and  I  shall  publish  the  fact  with  pleasure.” 

*  Send  stamps  for  copy  of  PHOTO  CRITIC  and  other  interesting  printed  matter. 


THE  ROTOGRAPH  COMPANY 

Nos.  7  7  1  -  7  7  3  EAST  164th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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The  Best  Photographic  Library 
money  can  buy  is  a  complete  set  of 

T  H  F 

PHOTO-MINIATURE 

SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATED  MONOGRAPHS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY 


d.  Plain  and  practical  information;  simply  written,  without  waste 
of  words  or  space  ;  always  clear  and  right  to  the  point;  comprehen¬ 
sive  but  not  long-winded. 

C,  Every  number  deals  with  a  different  subject,  covering  its  every 
phase  with  working  methods  and  practical  applications.  A  new 
number  is  published  every  month. 

CL  Convenient  for  pocket  use  or  the  library  shelf.  Carefully  printed 
and  linen  stitched— opening  flat  like  a  book.  Beautifully  illustrated 
with  pictures  worth  while. 

<L  Obtainable  from  all  dealers  in  photographic  supplies.  Per  copy 
25  cents.  Subscription,  per  year  $2.50,  post  free.  The  following  list 
gives  all  the  numbers  thus  far  published. 


w  1 . 
2. 

*  3- 

4- 

5- 

*  6. 
7* 

*  8. 

9- 

*10. 

*11. 

12. 

*3- 

14. 

*15. 

*16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


*22. 

23- 

24. 

25- 

*26. 

27. 

28. 
*29. 

3°- 

3i- 

*32. 

33- 

34- 
33  • 
36. 


Modern  Lenses,  April,  1899 
The  Pose  in  Portraiture 
Hand-Camera  Work 
Photography  Outdoors 
Stereoscopic  Photography 
Orthochromatic  Photography 
Platinotype  Processes 
Photography  at  Home 
Lantern  Slides 
The  “Blue  Print,”  etc. 

Developers  and  Development 
Retouching  Negatives  and  Prints 
Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees 
Street  Photography 
Intensification  and  Reduction 
Bromide  Printing  and  Enlarging 
The  Carbon  Process 
Chemical  Notions  for  Photographers 
Photographing  Children 
Trimming,  Mounting  and  Framing 
Albumen  and  Plain  Paper  Printing 
Gum-Bichromate  Printing 
Photographic  Manipulations 
Photographing  Clouds 
Landscape  Photography 
Telephotography 
Pinhole  (Lensless)  Photography 
Seashore  Photography 
Flashlight  Photography 
Photographing  Interiors 
Photographing  at  Night 
Defects  in  Negatives 
The  Dark-Room 

More  About  Development  fPyro,  Metol,  etc, 
Enlarging  Negatives 
Lens  Facts  and  Helps 


) 


37- 

*38. 

*39- 

4°. 

41. 

42. 
*43- 

44- 

45- 
46. 

47- 

48. 

*49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53- 

54- 

55- 
56. 
57- 
58. 
59- 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63- 

64. 

Us- 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 


Film  Photography 

Color  Photography 

Photographing  Animals 

Platinotype  Modifications 

Copying  Methods 

Genre  Photography 

Photographic  Chemicals 

Coloring  Photographs 

More  About  Orthochromatic  Photography 

Development  Printing  Papers 

Kallitype  Process 

Commercial  Photography 

Dark-  Room  Dodges 

Studio  Construction 

Press  Photography 

Aerial  Photography 

Pictorial  Principles 

Outdoor  Exposures 

Architectural  Photography 

The  Hurter  &  Driffield  System 

Winter  Photography 

Outdoor  Portraiture 

Combination  Priming 

Who  Discovered  Photography? 

Methods  of  Control  in  Pictorial  Photography 

Vacation  Photography 

Photography  in  Advertising 

Figure  Composition 

Home  Portraiture 

Practical  Methods  of  Development 

Practical  Orthochromatic  Photography 

Decorative  Photography 

Printing-Out  Papers 

Marine  and  Surf  Photography 

Advanced  Pinhole  Photography 

Photography  for  Profit 


'1  hose  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  out  of  print  but  may  possibly  be  obtained  front  some  dealers. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND  THE  PUBLISHERS 
TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  1  hem  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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LOOKS  SIMPLE! 


Does  it  not?  - 

1  YET  UNDERLYING 

THIS  SIMPLE  EXERCISE  ARE  THE 
LAWS  OF  COMPOSITION,  WHICH, 
WHEN  ACQUIRED,  MAKE  YOUR  EF¬ 
FORTS  ALONG  THESE  LINES  NOT 
ONLY  EASIER  BUT  EFFECTIVE.  THE 

SCHOOL  ARTS  BOOK 

IS  A  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED 
TEACHERS'  MONTHLY,  DEVOTED 
ENTIRELY  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF 
ART  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF 
_  AMERICA. 


IT  IS  MOST  PRACTICAL;  NOT  WRITTEN  OVER  YOUR  HEAD. 
IT  IS  EQUALLY  WELL  ADAPTED  FOR  THE  ADULT  SEEKING 
INFORMATION  ALONG  THESE  LINES  AS  IT  IS  FOR  HIM 
SUITED  TO  HELP  TO  GUIDE  THE  STRONG  INSTINCT  FOR 
DRAWING  IN  HIS  CHILDREN. 

DRAWING  is  on  the  bottom  of  Everything:.  Nothing  made  of  value 
that  is  not  DRAWN  first.  The  School  Arts  Book  is  the  Standard 
Guide  for  those  who  teach 

and  practice  Drawing-*  Th6  D 9ViS  Pr0SS 

ONE  DOLLAR  a  YEAR.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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£fi£S^Jii!BiBostos;M4Ss 


Thousands  of  pounds  of  AGFA 
Pyro  are  annually  sold  in  the 

UNITED  STATES 

being:  re -packed  and  marketed 
under  various  brands 

AS  A  SAFEGUARD 

our  Pyro  will  now  bear  the  label 

AGFA  PYRO 

Be  sure  and  get  it 

A  prominent  operator  at  the  National 
convention  said: 

“The  reason  why 

I  use  AGFA  Pyro  in  preference  to  all  others  is  that 
its  developing  action  continues  much  longer  than 
any  other  brand. 

BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 

2 13  Water  Street,  New  York 


m 


A  PROBLEM  —  Note  results 

Photography -|-  L U M I E R E  PLATES  =  Perfection 

WORK  IT  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF 

ALL  KINDS  FOR  ALL  REQUIREMENTS  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

S  (Sigma  Brand) — Fastest  in  the  world. 

Green  Babel — Extra  rapid. 

Yellow  Babel — Medium. 

Red  Babel — Slow 

Orthochromatic  A — Sensitive  to  green  and  yellow. 

Orthochromatic  B — Sensitive  to  yellow  and  red. 

Panchromatic  C — Sensitive  to  green,  yellow  and  red ;  are  the  most 
sensitive  to  red  manufactured. 

Non -Halation  Ortho — The  only  plate  on  the  market  which  is  all  its  name 
signifies. 

Bantern  Slides  and  Transparency  Plates. 

TRY  OUR  LANTERN  SLIDK  PLATES. 


LUMIERE  N.  A.  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Factories:-^  Burlington,  vt.  New  York  Office:  11  WEST  27th  STREET 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE  P HO  TO  GP A  PHJC  7  'EM ES. 


PICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 

HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


LJTAVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  re- 
A  A  suits  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 


HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.)j 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3  oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or 
circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HlGGINS&Co. 

Manufacturers 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 


Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.,  I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  1  U.  S.  A. 


TRADE 


J.  F.  ADAMS 

Successor  to  BUTTS  &  ADAMS 


Photographic  Supplies 

457  &  459  WASHINGTON  ST. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA!  EXTRA!!  EXTRA!!! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  12  now  ready. 

Do  not  purchase  until  you  have  seen 
this  list.  It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.  Y.  Camera  Exchange,  1 1 4  Fulton  St. 


Amateur  Photographers 
Make  Money 

furnishing  photos  for  our  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Splendid  opportunity.  Address,  enclosing  4  cents  for 
postage,  for  particulars.  Art  Dept.,  The  National  Press 
Association,  Corcoran  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  BOOK  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings 
Nearly  800  pages,  size  6x934,  cloth,  $3.00,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

®j  The  Booh  of  Photogfaphv  contains  in  one  work 
all  that  those  interested  in  Pnotography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  success.  It  showrs 
them  how  to  start  in  the  right  way,  how  to  follow 
up  first  efforts,  and  how  to  attain  proficiency. 

1  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  of 
well  qualified  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

1,  The  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Developing,  Toning  and  Fixing,  Retouch¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.,  are  actually  done,  and  a  large  number 
of  working  drawings  affording  invaluable  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 

1  If  after  examination  you  are  not  satisfied  return 
the  book  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square  New  York  City 


Wild  Wings 

Adventures  of  a  Camera-Hunter 
among  the  larger  Wild  Birds 
of  America  on  Land  and  Sea. 

By  HERBERT  K.  JOB 
Author  of  “Among  the  Water-Fowl” 

This  book  is  sure  of  a  welcome  by  a  large  and 
growing  class  of  bird  observers  and  nature  lovers, 
and  it  will  make  a  special  appeal  also  to  sportsmen 
and  others  who  are  attracted  by  the  element  of 
adventure  that  enters  into  the  study  of  the  larger 
and  wilder  birds.  With  an  introductory  letter  by 
President  Roosevelt,  and  160  illustrations.  Square 
8vo.  $3.00  net ;  postage  20  cents  extra. 

“Wild  Wings”  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
help iul  handbooks  in  the  study  of  ornithology  that 
we  have  met,  and  may  be  recommended  without 
hesitation  as  one  of  the  most  buoyant,  healthy 
nature  books  of  the  season.— Boston  Herald. 

Mr.  Job’s  adventures  in  pursuit  of  photographs 
are  fully  as  exciting  as  if  he  were  shooting,  and 
the  result,  the  160  remarkable  pictures  that  illustrate 
his  book,  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
reader  than  the  fullest  of  game  bags.— New  York 
Sun. 

The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  HIT  OF  THE  YEAR 

A  perfect  anastigmat,  beautiful  definiton, 
unusual  speed,  compact  for  hand  cameras, 
low  price.  Kodak  size. 

$25.00 

FITS  ALL  SHUTTERS 


HAVE  YOU 

A 

KODAK? 


THEN  GET  A 

DYNAR 


For  full  particulars  address 

VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON 

Optical  Co. 

157  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


'  LEARN  ^ 

PltOTOGMPtlY 


New  classes  start  on  the  first  of  every  monih. 

Cite  Photographic  Student 

issued  monthly,  together  with  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  will  tell  you  all  about  this 
MODERN  COLLEGE. 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  a 
post  card  and  mail  to-day. 

DEPT.  N 

CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  Inc. 

k  PALO  ALTO,  CAL.  A 

A.  S.  Dudley, President.  JbUfa 


:iT-Y  OF  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 


Eastern  Enrollment  Office: 

Dept.  N.  209  Parkwood  Blvd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


How  About  That 
Prize  Print? 

We  want  to  make  the  monthly 
print  competitions  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  this  publication. 

If  you  can  turn  out  good  work  we 
want  your  co-operation  to  make  the 
competitions  successful. 

Prints  should  hereafter  reach  us 
thirty  days  before  the  issue  for 
which  they  are  intended.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  February  competition  closes 
December  31st. 

Many  prints  are  rendered  ineligi¬ 
ble  because  they  arrive  after  the  date 
when  competitions  close. 

Remember  the  prizes  are  $10.00 
for  first,  $5.00  for  second  choice,  and 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  selections  a 
year’s  subscription  to 

The  Photographic  Times 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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o, 


For  WINTER  DAYS 

ENSURE  SUCCESSFUL  RAPID  EXPOSURES 
IN  DULL  WEATHER  BY  USING 

ROSS’  LARGE 
APERTURE 


'&s 


ASK 

your  DEALER 
for  PAMPHLET 


“fio'E 

. . >  IMt  M/). 


E 


or  WRITE  to 

Representative 

SI  MEON  T  R  E  N  N  E  R 


p 


°r, 


o, 


American  Tract  Society  Building 
Nassau  Street  ::  NEW  YORK 


Sole  Manufacturers 


ROSS,  LTD.,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Also,  under  license  for  the  British  Empire  of  the  ZEISS  LENSES 


Who  is  the  statesman  portrayed  on  the 
new  cover  of  The  Search-Light  ? 

T o  any  reader  of  The  Photographic  Times, 
not  already  a  subscriber,  who  sends  in  the 
correct  name,  we  will  send  The  Search-Light 
for  four  weeks  free  of  charge. 

The  Search -Light  will  keep  you  well- 
informed  on  all  subjects  of  human  interest  for 
$2.00  a  year.  Isn’t  it  worth  that  amount  to  be 
able  to  converse  easily  and  intelligently  upon 
any  topic  that  may  arise  ?  It  pays  in  many 
ways  to  be  up-to-date  in  your  information. 

The  Search-Light  is  published  weekly  at 
$2.00  a  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  to  new  subscribers  are  as  follows:  eight  weeks  trial, 
25  cents;  from  date  of  receipt  of  subscription  to  January  1,  1907,  $2.00;  with  The 
Photographic  Times,  one  year,  $2.25  ;  with  Review  of  Reviews,  Cosmopolitan  and 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  one  year,  $3.50.  (Mention  The  Photographic  Times.) 


THE  SEARCH-LIGHT  PUBLISHING  CO.  24-26  Murray  St.,  New  York 

'  ' 


Are  You  Well-Informed? 


TEST  YOURSELF 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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NOTICE! 


Several  years  ago  H.  D.  Taylor  discovered  that  only  three 
glasses  are  necessary  for  a  perfect  lens.  Three  glasses  trans¬ 
mit  more  light  than  do  the  usual  six  or  eight,  and  are  obviously 
made  perfect  more  readily.  This  simple  combination,  known 
as  the  Cooke  anastigmat,  is  replacing  on  all  sides  the  more 
complicated  systems.  Some  lenses  have  been  longer  on  the 
market  and  are  better  known,  but  Cooke  lenses  are  now  chosen 
wherever  the  most  searching  tests  are  made.  Our  new  cata¬ 
logue  explains  why.  This  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

Jaylor. Jaylo^  jlopsotUp 

ST.  JAMES  BUILDING, 

BROADWAY  AND  26th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


The  Professional  and 
Amateur  Photographer 

REPRESENTS  THE  BEST  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Subscription  $1.00  per  year,  or  Sample  Copy  ten 
cents  from  your  dealer,  or 

Professional  Photographer 
Publishing  Company 

220  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREATEST  LENS  ^OUTFIT  HOUSE o^AMERICA1 

A M  E R qpojjm d s 


photo¬ 

graphic 

GOODS 

OF 

every 

descrip. 

TION 


cO\APL£>^ 
,  OUTFITS 


WE  BUY 

I  SELL 

AND 

EXCHANGE 

LENSES 


CARD  STOCK 


W  T 

Chemicals 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  PHOTOPIVOT 


THE  PERFECT  TRIMMER  AT  LAST 


The  20th  Century  Ball-Bearing  Trimmer. 

Price  with  10  extra  wheels,  $1.50. 

Mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price 

WILLIAM  H.  MURPHY  &  CO., 

12  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  1868. 

H.A.HYATT 

SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

fAp*s  EVERYTHING 
FT*  roft  PROFESSIONAL 
or  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

ttEHD  FOR  CATALOG!  JAY  WHICH  K1N0.J 
N?  316  CT|  OIJI5  US. A. 

N.82  stkf.et  J  _ . 

I.'HMION  THIS  JOUMVAI.. 
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The  Photo- Engravers’ 
Machinery 

built  by  John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work  rapidly 
and  well ;  is  simple  and  easy  to  handle,  and 
does  not  get  out  of  order.  We  have  large  and 
small  machines  for  large  and  small  plants. 


WASHINGTON 


[20tT  CENTURY 
&ssspnESS*a»^ 
iWITH  ADJUSTABLE, 

tejfJGA  U 


STVPAU^MIN  HP: 

for  •• 

—/descriptive  CIRCUL 


PATENTS 


C.  A.  DIETERICH 

256  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

COUNSELOR  AT  LAW 


U.  S.  AND  FOREIGN  PATENTS  PROCURED 
TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 


Illustrated  Artistic  Encyclopoedia 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature. 

Splendid  collection  of  studies  of  nude  womanhood — 
original  photographs  obtained  with  living  models. 

Illustrated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  “Le  Photogramme,” 

17  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


Acme  Amateur  Rotaru  Burnisher. 

FULL  NICKEL  FINISH. 

8t£  in.  with  Oil  or  Gas  Heater,  $4.50. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 


Day’s  White 
Photo  Past 


6  lb  pail,  $1.00 
4  ounce  jar,  10c. 


is  scientifically  prepared  to  m 
all  the  requirements  of  photo  pa 
ing,  and  is  put  in  various  packaj 
for  convenience  in  using.  Da 
White  Photo  Paste  is  used  exc 
sivelv  by  many  of  the  lead 
artists,  and  when  you  try  it  In 
oughly  you  will  always  want 
We  will  gladly  send  any  artist 

A  SAMPLE  FREE 

just  to  prove  the  quality  of 
Photo  Paste.  Write  a  postal 
questing  sample,  and  making  ; 
further  inquiry  you  may  desire 


m A MHNn  PASTF  COMPANY.  84  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N 


NOTHING  1S5  HEARD  IN  THE  BOOM  SAVE  THE  HOMING  PEN  OF  THE  STRIPLING 


IT  WAS’NT  ASTYLUS  0RY00  C00LDNT  HAVE  HEARD  IT 


THE 

STYLUS  RET 

A  sample  package  sent  free  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  request  by 

STYLES  «&  CASH 

(Nos.  75-77  Eighth  Aveni 
302  West  Fourteenth  Stre 
NEW  YORK 
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Single  Copies,  10  Cents 
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An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to 

The  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography  . 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION. 
39  UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK  CITT 
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Co/y  ■>  ight  iqo4  by 
Li/e -Pu/L ish ing  Co. 


Do  you  do  your  own  developing  and 
printing  ?  If  so,  you  will  appreciate 
this  appropriate  picture  for  your  den. 


Sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on 
.  .  .  receipt  of  $1.00,  by  .  .  . 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 


39  Union  Square 


New  York 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association , 

39  Union  Square,  Nenv  York . 


1905. 


Enclosed  is  in  payment  for 

months  subscription  to  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  beginning  with  the 

number. 


Name 

Street  Address 

City  . .  . ;.. . 

County  State 


t?  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance.  To  avoid  all  risks,  we  prefer  remittances  by 
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Put  up  with  labels  and  seals  as  per  facsimiles  here  given. 
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QUALITY 

is  what  counts  in  a  photographic 
magazine  rather  than  the  quantity 
of  material,  or  pages  simply  “filled.” 
each  month. 

You  get  good  QUALITY  in  WESTERN 
CAMERA  NOTES. 

INDIVIDUALITY 

is  a  feature  that  readers  appreciate 
in  their  favorite  magazine ;  it  must  be 
“near”  to  them  with  its  elements  of 
personal  help,  advice  and  criticism. 

You  get  that  PERSONAL  attention  in 
WESTERN  CAMERA  NOTES. 

ENCOURAGEMENT 

As  an  incentive  to  good  work,  and  as 
a  means  of  securing  good  pictures  for 
our  illustrations,  we  offer  LIBERAL 
PRIZES  each  month  for  the  best 
work  of  amateurs  everywhere. 

You  will  be  well  repaid  by  sending  ten 
cents  for  our  current  issue,  giving  full  partic¬ 
ulars  of  the  contests.  You  must  know  WEST¬ 
ERN  CAMERA  NOTES. 


Western  Camera  Publishing  Co. 

710  Lum.  Ex.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Big  Reduction  in  Subscription  Price 

PHOTO  ERA 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 


In  order  to  push  our  subscription  list  to  50,000  for  the 
coming  year t  we  have  decided  to  reduce  the  subscription  price 
to  $1,50  per  year ,  beginning  with  the  January  issue ,  1906 


ERA  has  from  the  start  had  a  definite 
mission — to  strive  consistently  for  the  creation 
of  a  representative  American  school  of  photog- 
®  raphy.  Its  aim  has  been  to  furnish  instructive 
and  interesting  information  in  every  department  of  photo¬ 
graphic  progress. 


41,  Knowing  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  desire 
such  information  but  cannot  afford  a  $2.50  magazine,  the 
publishers  have  decided  to  reduce  the  price  of  PHOTO 
ERA  to  $1.50  per  year.  This  reduction  in  price  does  not 
mean  a  reduction  in  quality.  The  present  high  standard 
wil  be  maintained  and  advanced.  Every  issue  will  be  the 
best  value  for  the  money  ever  offered  in  the  field  of  photo¬ 
graphic  publications.  More  and  better  pictures  will  be  re¬ 
produced  than  ever  before,  thus  keeping  our  readers  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  artistic  photography.  Our  contributors 
include  the  best  authorities  on  photographic  subjects,  and 
the  literary  form  of  the  magaziue  will  therefore  be  main¬ 
tained  in  accordance  with  the  highest  standards.  Its  articles 
will  be  practical  a'nd  thorough  ;  its  editorials,  dignified  and 
timely;  while  its  departments  will  furnish  information, 
assistance  and  criticism  for  those  who  desire  it. 


C.  PHOTO  ERA  at  a  net  spot  cash  price  of  $1.50  per  year 
is  a  great  bargain.  To  continue  it  at  this  price  we  must  have 
50,000  subscribers  before  January  1st.  You  can  help  us  in 
this.  Show  the  publication  to  your  friends.  Get  them  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  or  send  us  their  addresses,  and  if  your  photographic 
supply  house  or  newsdealers  do  not  carry  the  magazine,  speak 
to  them  about  it  and  write  to  us.  It  will  take  only  a  moment 
of  your  time,  but  do  them  a  favor,  aid  us,  and  benefit  yourself. 


PHOTO  ERA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

170  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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If  you  have  not  read  the  November 
number  of  Outdoors  you  have  missed 
a  treat.  If  you  do  not  read  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  it  will 
be  your  fault  and  not  ™ 

V..I  V.  Vs*  I  m  <  n 

ours. 

Just  to  introduce  the 
magazine  to  you  and 
show  you  what  magnifi¬ 
cent  value  can  be  had  for 
the  small  sum  of  $i.oo 
a  year,  we  will  send 
you  the  October,  No¬ 
vember  and  December 
issues  for  25  cents.  If. 
however,  you  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  take  our  word 
for  it  and  invest  $1.00 
for  a  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  once,  we  will 
send  you  the  October, 

November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  issues  free,  making 


ARI-Sim  ftHLER.  CO.  Tublfj/jrrj  N  r. IV  YORK 


months'  ofifer  for  $1.00. 


I  his  is  something  we  never  have  done 
before,  for  we  sincerely  believe  that  no 
better  outdoor  magazine  is  published 

and  that  twelve  issues 
for  $1.00,  a  little  over 
two  cents  a  week,  is 
very  cheap  for  the 
pleasure  and  entertain¬ 
ment  that  a  magazine 
of  the  standard  charac¬ 
ter  of  Outdoors  will 
bring  into  your 
home. 

Recreation,  the  coun¬ 
try  home,  travel,  ad¬ 
venture,  nature-stud¬ 
ies,  sport,  fiction  and 
poetry — all  of  these 
are  features  of  the 
magazine. 

Outdoor  life  is  the 
field  that  we  exploit 

it 


fifteen  and  everything  connected  with 
comes  within  our  range. 


The  following  coupon  is  for  your  convenience 


Outdoors  Company, 

150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen : — 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  to  Outdoors  for  .  months. 

which  I  enclose  . 


Address 
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From  Mr.  Badger' s  New  List 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

By  George  Henschel  8 vo,  Illustrated ,  $1.50 

It  would,  be  hard  to  imagine  a  happier  combination  than  in  this  work.  Mr. 
Henschel  was  one  of  Brahms’  closest  friends,  and  in  his  recollections  we  have  a  unique 
and  wonderfully  interesting  view  or  the  great  musician.  The  volume  contains  twenty- 
one  letters  from  Brahms,  never  before  published,  and  a  number  of  rare  photographs  re¬ 
produced  here  for  the  first  time. 


MISTER  BILL 

By  A.  E.  Lyons  $150 

“Mr.  Bill”  is  more  than  a  story — it  is 
life.  It  is  the  history  of  a  man,  a  pronuct 
of  both  East  and  West,  a  man  that 
neither  could  have  evolved  alone. 
Essentially  a  man’s  book,  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  one  that  every  mother  could 
wish  her  son  to  read. 


Alterations  and  Adaptations 
of  Shakespeare 
By  Fred’k  W.  Kilbourne,  Ph.D.  $2.00 

This  work  is  well  described  by  its  title. 
Mr.  Kilbourne  has  treated  the  subject  in  a 
most  exhaustive  manner  and  has  present¬ 
ed  his  researches  in  such  a  form  as  t<  >  make 
the  book  invaluable  to  every  student. 


MICKY 

By  Olin  L.  Lvman,  author  of  the  “Trail 
of  the  Grand  Seigneur  ”  $1. 50 

Mr.  Lyman’s  first  book  sold  more  than 
20,000  copies  and  his  second  is  superior  to 
the  first  from  every  standpoint.  MICKY 
is  a  story  of  to-day,  of  newspaper  life  and 
politics.  It  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  really  notable  works  of  the  season 


NEW  POETRY 

Mr.  Badger  maintains  his  reputation 
for  publishing  more  good  poetry  than 
all  other  American  houses  combined  by 
issuing  this  Autumn  more  than  twenty 
new  volumes.  Special  circulars  may  be 
had  on  request. 


FOUR  DAYS  OF  GOD 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofeord  8 vo.  Illustrated,  $1.00 

This  is  one  of  Mrs.  Spofford’s  most  delightful  pieces  of  work.  In  her  charming 
style  she  gives  the  reader  a  fascinating  view  of  each  of  the  four  seasons.  It  will  appeal 
not  only  to  the  nature  lover  bur  to  every  lover  of  literature.  The  book  is  beautifully 
made  and  illustrated  with  over  sixty  drawings  printed  in  tints. 


RICHARD  G.  BADGER,  THE  GORHAM  PRESS 

104  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


AUNT  SARAH,  a  mother  of  New  England,  by  Agnes  L.  Pratt  .  .  .  $1.50 

THE  SIN  OF  SAINT  DESMOND,  a  novel,  by  Amy  Cameron  Fariss  .  .  Si. 50 

UMBRELLAS  TO  MEND,  a  fantastic  romance,  by  Margaret  Vandegrift  .  $1.50 

THE  WHITEST  MAN,  a  story  of  motherhood,  by  Carrie  J.  Makepeace  .  $1.50 

A  DAUNTLESS  VIKING,  a  story  of  the  Gloucester  Fisneries,  by  William  Hale  $1.50 
A  LIFE  SENTENCE,  a  story  of  crime,  by  W.  Watson  Burgess  .  .  .  $1.50 

AS  IT  MAY  BE,  a  story  of  A.D.  3000,  by  Bessie  Story  Rogers.  .  .  Net  $1.00 

SHADOW  LAND,  stories  of  the  South,  by  Florence  H.  Robertson,  Illustrated  $1.25 
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For  THREE  DOLLARS  in  payment  of  three  subscrip¬ 
tions,  we  will  send  you  a  copyiof  “In  Nature’s  Image,’* 
a  beautifully  illustrated  work  on  pictorial  photography, 
by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  which  sells  for  $2.50.  This  offer 
holds  good  only  till  January  15th,  1906. 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 
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Photographic 

Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 

NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY 


This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  amateurs, 
professionals,  and  even  those  who  are  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography. 

IT  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

FORTY-NINE  CHAPTERS  AND  OVER  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  PAGES  OF  READING  MATTER  and  illustrations, 
packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF 

Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
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Bausch  ®»  Lomb- Zeiss 

Portrait  Unar  f-4.5 


Have  you  been  looking  for  a  portrait  anastigmat 
with  the  softness,  the  gradual  melting  away  of  de¬ 
tail  that  is  essential  for  large  portrait  work  ? 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  this  sort  of  lens 
could,  with  a  quick  adjustment,  be  capable  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  most  desired  results  in  large  groups  ? 

Portrait  Unar  f-4.5  is  just  such  a  lens,  faster 
than  the  average,  capable  of  any  amount  of  soft¬ 
ness  or  crispness.  A  lens  without  a  superior  for 
large  heads,  full  figures  or  general  groups. 

Bausch  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.,  Frankfurt  a/m  Germany 
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ONLY  A  CHRISTMAS  CARD. 


BY  JAIGH  A1GH. 


Y  pa  is  a  photographic  crank. 
Our  minister  says  he  is 
— and  he  knows. 

He  does  the  queerest 
stunts,  though  he  says 
they  are  all  simple  enough.  Well,  they 
may  be.  But  when  he  is  on  to  one  of 
them,  and  puts  on  some  old  clothes 
every  night  for  a  week,  right  after  din¬ 
ner,  and  goes  down  into  that  dungeon 
in  the  cellar,  which  he  calls  his  “  dark 
room,”  and  ma  asks  him,  so  plaintive- 
like,  if  he  is  going  to  be  down  there  all 
the  evening,  why  I  have  sometimes 
thought  his  tricks  were  not  so  easy  and 
simple  as  he  says. 

So  I  thought  I  would  try  and  find 
out  just  what  simple  work  it  was,  and 
what  made  him  tell  ma,  “No  good,” 
so  often,  when  she  asked  him  how  it 
came  out. 

Well,  his  latest  freak  was  a  Christ¬ 
mas  card  to  send  to  his  friends.  He 
spoke  of  it  some  time  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  told  ma  what  he  wanted  to 
-lo;  and  I  thought  if  I  showed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work,  he  might  talk  with 
me  about  it  and  let  me  go  down  into 
fis  dark  room  and  see  him  work. 

He  wanted  to  make  a  print  in  black 
md  white,  and  then  put  a  blue  sky  into 
t,  with  clouds  and  a  moon  and  stars, 
md  a  “  Merry  Christmas.”  He  said  he 
vanted  to  put  his  face  in  the  moon, 
md  have  another  picture  of  himself 


painting  the  sky,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Ala  said  people  might  think  he  was 
stuck  on  himself  (though  she  didn’t 
say  it  just  that  way,  I  guess),  if  he  put 
his  own  face  in  twice.  But  he  said  he 
couldn’t  take  such  liberties  with  any 
other  man’s  face,  and  he  thought  his 
friends  would  understand  it. 

I  told  pa  he  could  make  a  frame  on 
his  picture,  and  have  himself  sitting 
on  the  lower  inside  edge  of  it  painting 
the  sky.  That  was  a  great  stroke  for 
me,  for  he  said  it  was  a  good  idea.  But, 
after  thinking  it  over,  he  pointed  out 
some  objection  to  it— I  don’t  remember 
what  now. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
painter  should  be  a  union  man  with  a 
paint  pot,  or  an  artist  with  pallet  and 
paint  brushes.  But  he  said  the  latter 
seemed  to  be  on  a  little  higher  plane, 
and,  as  the  whole  thing  was  to  be 
‘‘  way  up  in  G,”  artist  it  should  be  He 
finally  decided  to  have  the  artist  sitting 
on  a  swing  seat,  hung  on  a  rope  com¬ 
ing  down  from  somewhere  up  above. 
But  he  said  he  wanted  the  whole  thing 
a  lictle  “  contradictory,”  or  the  “  condi¬ 
tions  impossible.”  I  told  him,  if  he 
was  going  to  have  a  face  in  the  moon, 
the  rope  could  be  held  in  its  mouth. 

He  afterward  concluded  that  it  would 
be  better  to  make  a  new  moon,  crescent 
shaped,  and  hang  the  rope  over  the 
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ONLY  A  CHRISTMAS  CARD. 


[December 


lower  horn  of  it.  I  thought  that  would 
be  better,  too,  though  he  did  not  ask 
my  opinion. 

Now  to  make  these  things  and  get 
them  in  the  right  places  in  the  picture 
was  a  job  I  could  not  help  him  at.  Not 
that  he  wanted  any  help— I'll  bet  he  had 
it  all  worked  out  in  his  head  ten  minutes 

4 

after  he  decided  what  he  wanted.  This 
is  what  he  did  : 

To  avoid  printing  in  each  part  sepa¬ 
rately,  he  made  a  drawing  about  three 
times  the  size  of  the  negative  wanted, 


a  border  to  print  gray,  and  inside  of  it, 
at  the  right  hand  upper  corner,  he 
pasted  a  print  of  his  face  in  the  moon. 
This  was  so  placed  that  the  swing-rope 
could  hang  from  the  lower  horn,  and 
not  slip  off.  Then  down  in  the  lower 
corner,  under  the  moon,  he  placed  the 
artist  sitting  on  the  swing-board. 

But  you  ought  to  know  how  he  got 
the  picture  of  the  artist.  He  thought 
over  lots  of  ways  of  getting  the  light 
to  shine  on  his  head  and  shoulders  as 
though  it  came  from  the  moon.  There 


was  some  objection  to  each  one,  till  he 
happened  to  think  of  the  roof  scuttle 
over  the  third-story  hall.  “Just  the 
thing,”  he  said,  “  with  some  additiona 
light  from  the  hall  window.”  So  he 
went  up  and  opened  the  scuttle,  anc 
placed  a  board  under  it,  one  end  on  i 
barrel  and  the  other  resting  on  a  sticl 
leaning  against  the  wall.  That  made  i 
high  enough,  so  that  his  feet  did  no 
touch  the  floor  when  he  sat  on  it.  Righ 
beyond  his  seat  was  a  curtain  over  th» 
door  to  his  den.  On  this  he  pinned  ; 
strip  of  white  paper,  as  long  as  he  i 
from  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  seat,  tb 
lower  end  even  with  the  seat.  Whei 
this  was  all  right,  he  hunted  for  a  pal 
let;  but  not  finding  one,  he  cut  one  011 
of  the  top  of  a  pasteboard  box.  Wit 
this  and  some  long-handled  brushes  h 
was  ready  to  pose. 

He  told  ma  he  was  using  a  Seed  2 
plate,  and,  as  his  lens  was  his  8-inc 
Dallmeyer  with  a/- 16  stop,  he  guesse 
five  seconds  exposure  would  be  aboi 
right  I  don’t  believe  she  understoo 
any  more  of  all  this  than  I  did.  Hov 
ever,  he  told  herhe  would  say,“  Off — on* 
two,  three,  four,  five.”  And  at  “  off,”sh 
must  take  off  the  cap,  and  be  carefi 
to  take  it  well  away  from  the  lens,  an 
not  joggle  the  camera.  Then,  when  h 
said  “  five,”  she  must  put  on  the  ca 
again,  quick.  He  had  her  do  it  seven 
times  while  he  counted,  and  then  wet 
and  sat  on  the  board.  He  fussed  an 
squirmed  around  some,  to  be  sure  h 
was  in  the  right  position,  and  sittir 
right,  holding  his  hands  and  thine 
right,  and  then  happened  to  rememb 
that  he  had  not  taken  the  dark  slicj 
out  of  the  plate  holder.  So  he  went  1 
the  camera  and  fixed  that,  and  back  \ 
his  seat  again. 

But  the  seat  wasn’t  braced,  and  tl 
stick  wasn’t  a  very  secure  support  f< 
its  end  of  the  board,  and,  as  he  w; 
not  as  careful  in  getting  on  to  it  as  \ 
first,  over  went  the  whole  outfit,  exce 
the  barrel.  He  didn’t  say  much;  bi 
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as  he  gathered  himself  up  from  the 
floor,  he  looked  as  if  he  was  thinking 
things. 

He  soon  had  the  board  in  position 
again,  with  a  drawing  board  in  place  of 
the  stick,  and  got  on  to  it,  and,  after 
more  squirming  and  wriggling,  he 
said  “  all  right:  off — one,  two,  ”  etc.  I 
watched  ma.  She  took  off  the  cap  all 
right  at  “  off,”  and  put  it  back  at  “  five.” 
Then  he  went  and  put  in  the  slide  and 
turned  the  plate  holder  around,  drew 
out  the  other  slide,  and  went  back 
to  his  seat.  He  told  ma  to  count  this 
time,  as  he  was  afraid  that  in  count¬ 
ing  he  moved  his  mouth  enough  to 
blui  the  outlines  of  his  face.  So,  when 
he  said  he  was  ready,  ma  began :  “  Off 
—one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,”  and  I  don’t  know  how  many 
moie  she  would  have  counted,  if  pa  had 
not  yelled  to  her  to  put  on  the  cap. 

This  ended  the  fun  for  me,  as  he  put 

away  his  things  and  rushed  off  to  the 
city. 

lhat  night,  when  he  was  preparing 
to  go  down  into  his  hole  to  develop  the 
plates,  I  got  him  to  let  me  go  down 
and  see  him  do  it. 

Well,  say  !  You  just  ought  to  see  that 
place.  It’s  a  regular  pothecary  shop- 
only  he  don’t  keep  any  candy  or  segars 
down  there.  On  one  side  are  closets  full 
of  bottles  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  lots 
of  them  labelled  “  Poison  !  ” — some  full 
of  liquids  of  different  colors,  and  many 
with  just  little  dibs  of  stuff  in  them— a 
little  dirty  looking  powder,  little  brown 
shiny  scales,  and  lots  of  queer-looking 
crystals.  There  were  gold  and  silver, 
platinum,  lead  and  iron  salts,  and  so  on. 
The  silver  was  labelled  “  Silver—  Nit.” 
That  would  mean  with  us  boys,  “  Silver 
not  on  your  life.”  But  I  suppose  it 
means  something  different  on  the  label, 
hough  it  looks  slangy. 

There  were  lots  of  “acids.”  I  noticed 
me — “  Hydrochloric,”  and  wondered  if 
t  was  anything  like  pa’s  Hydro 
leveloper.  Then  there  were  bottles 
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enough  labelled  “  Soda  ”  to  start  a  soda- 
water  fountain.  I  wondered  how  they 
would  taste.  But  pa  said  it  was  not 
safe  to  taste  any  of  these  things,  so 
many  of  them  were  deadly  poisons. 

On  the  ether  side  of  the  room,  on 
shelves  over  his  developing  table  and 
sink,  are  more  bottles.  Some  of  these 
are  empty,  but  lots  have  stuff  in  them.  I 
noticed  labels  like  these  :  “  M.  Q. 


“  East.  Hydro.,  %  +  i  dr.  per  oz.  Bro.,” 
“  Bichlo  Merc.  1/  water  25,”  etc. 

Then  there  were  some  fruit  jars,  with 
what  looked  like  water  in  them.  Two 
of  these,  pa  said,  were  hypo;  and  an 
other,  with  crystals  at  the  bottom,  he 
said  was  a  “  saturated  solution  of  alum,” 
whatever  that  is 

Say,  you  ought  to  see  pa  wash  his 
hands  when  he  is  working  down  there. 
Every  time  he  puts  his  fingers  into  any 
of  his  messes  he  washes  them  under 
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the  faucet,  till  I  thought  he  must  be 
working  for  the  water  company. 

Pa  mixed  up  some  stuff  in  his  trays 
and  started  to  work. 

After  a  little  while,  I  noticed  that  he 
was  looking  at  his  watch  pretty  often. 
At  last  he  said,  “Five  minutes,  and  no 
show.  I  don’t  understand  it.”  Then 


he  wondered  if  he  had  forgotten  to  take 
out  the  dark  slide,  or  if  ma  had  not 
taken  off  the  cap  But  I  told  him  I  had 
seen  both  things  done.  So  I  was  of 
some  use  after  all. 

He  quickly  poured  the  developer  into 
a  graduate,  and  poured  something  from 
another  bottle  on  the  plate.  “  This,” 
he  said,  “  was  plain  Hydro  solution.” 
Whether  the  name  refers  to  hydropho¬ 
bia  or  hydrostatics  does  not  matter,  for 
it  did  the  business.  Right  away  I  could 
see  the  picture  begin  to  come  out;  and 
it  was  very  funny  how  one  part  after 
another  grew,  and  grew,  till  the  whole 
thing  was  very  plain — only  the  light 
curtains  were  black,  and  pa’s  coat  was 
light  yellow.  He  said  that  was  why  it 
was  called  a  negative — “  because  the 
lights  and  shadows  are  reversed,”  or 
something  of  that  kind. 


Then  the  whole  thing  began  to  cloud 
over,  and  I  was  afraid  it  was  being 
spoiled.  But  pa  said  it  was  all  right. 
After  awhile,  when  he  turned  it  over  to 
look  at  the  back,  I  could  see  dark 
smooches  where  the  figures  began  to 
show.  Then  he  took  it  out  of  the  tray, 
and,  after  washing  it  some  time  under 
the  faucet,  put  it  in  the  tray  of  hypo, 
and,  after  rocking  the  tray  several  times, 
left  it  there. 

He  took  the  other  plate  out  of  the 
holder  and  placed  it  in  the  developer 
just  used.  “This,”  he  said,  “is  not 
exactly  according  to  Hoyle  ”  (whatever 
that  may  be),  “considering  its  long 
exposure.”  But  as  the  first  one  seemed 
a  little  under-exposed,  he  thought  it 
would  work  out  all  right.  And  it  did, 


fine.  This,  after  washing,  went  into  the: 
hypo  tray  with  the  first  one. 

By  this  time  the  first  plate  was  clearer 
(that’s  what  the  hypo  does — they  call  i' 
“  fixing”);  and.  after  washing  a  little,  hr 
held  it  up  to  the  lantern  for  me  to  see 
It  looked  fine.  And  he  said  it  was  al| 
right,  and  put  it  into  a  tray  of  water  t< 
soak.  I  was  tired  of  waiting  long  befon 
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the  second  one  was  fixed,  and  pa  said 
he  could  cover  it  up  and  open  the  door, 
if  I  wanted  to  go.  But  I  didn’t — I  wanted 
to  see  it  all. 

At  last  the  little  dabs  of  creamy  color 
had  all  gone  from  the  plate;  but  he  left 
it  in  the  tray  a  little  longer.  Then  he 
washed  it,  and  put  both  of  them  in  a 
tank  under  the  faucet,  and  left  them 
there  for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  run- 
ning  water.  When  these  negatives  were 


enough  of  the  board  for  the  seat.  This 
he  pasted  on  the  drawing,  as  I  have 
said  Then  he  made  a  small  negative 
of  the  drawing,  so  that  the  space  for 
the  figures  and  the  sky  was  about  3 
inches  wide  and  4  inches  high,  with  the 
border  round  it.  Then  he  “blocked 
out  (he  called  it)  all  but  the  figures 
and  the  border.  He  first  went  round  the 
outlines  with  a  pen  and  India  ink.  Then 
he  covered  the  whole  surface,  up  to 


Iry,  and  he  held  them  up  to  the  gas- 
ight  in  the  library,  they  were  peachy, 
rhey  looked  so  much  brighter  and 
leaner  than  by  the  lantern  down  in  the 
Lark  room.  I  wonder  if,  when  he  takes 
he  dingy  little  things  out  of  the  devel- 
per,  he  knows  how  they  will  look  when 
'xed  and  dried.  I  suppose  he  has  to, 
;ut  don’t  see  how  he  can. 

He  afterwards  made  a  black  and  white 
tint  from  one  of  these  negatives,  and 
ut  out  the  figure  of  the  artist  and 


these  outlines,  with  “  Gihon’s  Opaque” 
(that’s  the  name  on  the  box). 

For  the  sky,  he  took  a  black  cloth  on 
a  board  four  or  five  times  as  large  as 
the  negative  he  wanted,  and  placed  on 
it  loose  cotton  to  look  like  clouds,  and 
drew  “  A  Merry  Christmas  ”  with  white 
chalk.  Then  he  photographed  this, 
and  blocked  out  the  border  of  the  ne«-a- 

o 

tive  to  fit  the  border  of  the  black  and 
white  print  from  the  other  negative. 
He  said  he  could  not  fit  it  to  the  first 
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negative,  because  the  print  was  larger, 
when  washed  and  dried,  than  the  nega¬ 
tive  from  which  it  was  made.  He  also 
blocked  out  the  corner  of  the  negative 
to  cover  the  artist  and  unpainted  part 
of  the  sky,  and  the  space  corresponding 
to  the  face  and  moon  in  the  upper  cor¬ 
ner.  Then  he  was  ready  for  printing. 

When  I  told  pa  I  was  glad  he  was 
over  the  worst  of  it,  he  laughed  at  me, 
and  said  the  trouble  was  yet  to  come. 
Pie  said  the  most  uncertain,  as  well  as 
fussy  work  was,  or  might  be,  the  second 
sensitizing  and  the  printing  in  of  the 
sky.  He  had  tried  it  before,  and  was 
not  happy  over  the  result. 

So  he  went  to  experimenting.  He 
keeps  most  of  his  poor  prints,  when  he 
makes  any,  and  from  these  he  selected 
half  a  dozen,  bromide  and  platinum,  to 
test  his  sensitizing  solutions  on.  He 
first  tried  a  solution  of  “  Ferri-cyanide 
of  Pot.”  and  “  Ammo.  Cit.  of  Iron  ” 
(that’s  what  the  labels  say),  but  found 
that  it  bleached  out  the  bromide  prints, 
and,  while  it  did  not  fade  the  platinum 
much,  it  turned  the  whites  to  quite  a 
strong  yellow.  Then  he  filtered  the 
solution,  and  tried  it  on  the  platinum 
prints  only.  They  came  out  finely.  But, 
when  he  tried  again  on  his  Christmas 
cards,  the  whites  were  as  badly  stained 
as  at  first.  He  said  he  could  not  under¬ 


stand  it,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  it 
was  so  near  Christmas,  and  he  had  not 
time  for  more  experimenting, 

He  had  seen  some  powder  advertised 
for  blue  prints,  and  he  tried  that,  and 
it  worked  fine.  On  common  white  paper 
from  a  cheap  pad  it  made  some  fine 
prints,  with  clear  white  and  deep  blue 
shadows,  and  it  did  not  bleach  the  pla¬ 
tinum  prints.  So  he  made  his  prints 
on  platinum  paper  and  wenc  over  the 
whole  face,  after  they  were  dry,  with  a 
solution  of  this  powder  in  water,  and, 
when  they  were  dry,  printed  in  the 
sky,  and  succeded  “fairly  well,”  he  said 

He  had  not  put  any  swing-rope  in 
the  picture,  he  said,  because  it  was 
easier  to  do  it  afterwards.  So  he  now 
drew  in  the  rope  with  a  pen  and  India 
ink  on  the  finished  prints. 

Then  he  mounted  them  by  one  edge 
in  covers  of  dark,  stout  paper,  having 
first  cut  a  slit  in  the  cover  to  show  the 
letters  “A  Merry  Christmas  ”  from  the 
outside. 

Ma  says  they  are  lovely.  Others  say 
they  are  cute.  All  but  ma  and  me  ask 
how  it  was  done.  Pa  says,  now  it  is  all 
over,  he  don’t  think  the  game  is  worth 
the  candle.  I  say — if  you  don’t  want  to 
get  in  the  way  of  saying  things  you 
know  your  boy  should  not  hear — don’t 
try  stunts  in  photography. 


A  NEW  BORN  DAY.  By.  W.  F.  Provo. 

Front  the  American  A  nnual of  Photography  /or  iqob .) 


great  grandma. 


tBy  Eugene  R.  Hutchinson. 


{From  Second  American  Salon) 
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A  SHORT  TALK  ON  DEVELOPING  PAPER.. 


BY  JOHN  WILLCOX. 


IN  the  following-  short  article  on 
developing  methods,  it  is  not  my 
intention  of  writing  an  exhaust¬ 
ive  article  on  the  art  of  producing 
gaslight  prints. 

I  am  well  aware  the  subject  has  been 
handled  in  a  masterly  manner  by  sev¬ 
eral  writers,  and,  if  I  did,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  could  add  anything  new.  The 
process  is  so  simple,  the  wonder  is  that  a 
large  majority  of  amateurs  make  such 
difficult  work  of  it.  Hoping  to  convert 
other  amateurs  to  this  beautiful  process, 
who,  though  willing  to  try  it,  are  de¬ 
barred  through  the  idea  that  it  is  so 
difficult  to  get  good  results.  To  them, 
and  them  alone,  I  dedicate  this  article. 

The  method  to  be  described  by  the 
writer  has  been  employed  with  success. 
Though  not  differing  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  I  have  added  some  little 
points  that  work  well.  When  I  have  a 
batch  of  prints  to  make,  it  is  not  with 
any  misgivings  that  I  start  to  work, 
knowing  exactly  what  I  want,  I  also 
know  what  I  will  get.  This,  it  will  be 
understood,  is  simply  straight  prints, 
exposed,  developed,  and  fixed  with  no 
attempt  made  at  development  with 
brush,  sponge,  or  the  glycerine  process 
for  so-called  artistic  effects.  This  may 
all  be  attempted  in  time,  but  be  sure 
you  can  make  a  presentable  print  in 
what  1  have  been  pleased  to  term 
“straight  work,”  then  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  explore  new  fields,  and,  I 
may  add,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
them. 

A  vast  amount  of  information  has 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  photo  magazines  as  to  the  best 
methods  to  employ  while  working  de¬ 
veloping  papers.  That  all  writers  do 
not  agree  on  the  whole,  it  is  hardly 


necessary  to  point  out.  While  experl 
workers  sometimes  disregard  certair 
rules  while  at  work,  it  is  better  for  the 
novice  to  stick  to  the  straight  path. 

Developing  papers  are  probably  the 
simplest  and  quickest  mediums  for  get 
ting  a  finished  print  from  a  negative 
that  the  amateur  has  choice  of  at  the 
present  time.  If  the  negative  be  suit¬ 
able  and  the  paper  manipulated  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  result  is  all  that  could  be 
desired  from  the  amateur’s  point  of 
view,  and,  I  may  add,  the  professionals 
as  a  large  number,  use  it  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage;  but  how  many  amateurs  suc¬ 
ceed  in  producing  pleasing  effects: 
The  resulting  prints  are  either  weak 
cold  of  tone,  or  a  muddy  green  tint, 
and  a  good  many  times  we  find  freaks 
or  stains,  pinholes,  etc.  There  are  lit¬ 
tle  remedies  for  all  these.  If  the  ama 
teur  will  only  go  about  the  different 
operations  with  care  and  in  a  cleanly 
manner  there  is  hardly  any  risk  of 
failure. 

First  and  foremost,  get  a  small  pair  ot 
scales  and  make  up  your  own  solutions 

I  am  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  brought  to  the  amateurs’  notice  ever} 
day,  but  it  will  bear  repeating,  aside! 
from  the  fact  that  better  results  art 
obtained  by  so  doing.  It  is  mucl 
cheaper — and  I  hardly  think  a  bette 
argument  could  be  presented  to  the 
every-day  amateur,  whose  hobby  cost 
not  a  little.  Last,  but  not  least,  he  wil 
be  gaining  a  knowledge  of  what  a  gooc 
developer  is  composed,  and  the  differ 
ent  uses  each  part  is  for.  The  manti 
facturers  furnish  formulae  with  ever 
package  of  paper.  If  it  is  for  too  grea 
an  amount,  reduce  it  one-fourth  or  one! 
fifth.  If  the  best  results  are  expectec 
for  each  new  batch  of  prints  mix  uj 
fresh  developer,  and,  when  you  ar 
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through,  throw  it  away.  It  sounds 
extravagant,  but  it  will  be  found  good 
economy  in  the  end.  Five  ounces  of 
developer  will  develop  one  dozen  5x7 
prints  nicely.  After  that,  throw  it  away. 
And  right  here  I  want  to  add,  that  one 
dozen  pictures  will  not  exceed  one  hour 
in  finishing.  This  does  not  include  the 
time  for  washing  which  should  take 
up  another  hour  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

It  is  surprising,  but  true,  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  amateurs  try  to  use  developing 
papers  without  the  use  of  bromide,  and 
the  result  is  fogg)T  and  muddy  prints. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  that  do  use  it 
either  use  too  much  or  not  enough. 
There  is  a  happy  medium,  but  it  must 
be  found  by  experiment.  The  bromide 
is  best  employed  by  using  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution,  adding  a  few  drops  at  a 
time,  after  each  trial,  until  the  desired 
result  is  obtained  By  its  use  the  high 
lights  are  kept  pure,  and  more  control 
is  had  over  the  prints  while  developing. 
It  also  helps  to  keep  that  black  tone  in 
the  shadows,  so  much  sought  after  but 
seldom  seen. 

Very  often  foggy  prints  are  the  result 
of  trying  to  force  development  of  under¬ 
exposed  prints.  It  is  as  useless  to  do  this 
as  it  is  to  try  and  force  plates  when  they 
are  under-timed.  Give  full  exposure 
and  you  will  get  better  results. 

Of  all  the  developers  recommended, 
metol  and  quinol  will  be  found  as  good 
as  any.  And,  above  all,  do  not  use  it 
cold,  just  luke-warm.  This  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  poor  prints,  the  temperature 
of  the  developer  being  too  low  and 
weak,  and  poor  prints  are  the  result. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  winter  time.  But  the  writer 
has  often  utilized  the  back  of  the 
kitchen  range  by  placing  one  dish  above 
the  other,  and  accomplished  it  without 
much  trouble. 

Let  us  now  try  and  develop  a  print 
and  see  where  we  differ.  First,  three 
trays  are  necessary — one  for  the  devel¬ 
oper,  one  with  fixing  bath,  and  a  tray  of 


clean  water.  Expensive  trays  are  not 
necessary.  Granite  pans  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  admirably,  costing  10  cents  a  piece, 
large  enough  to  make  5x7  prints  in. 
They  are  very  easy  to  keep  clean,  and, 
as  we  are  told,  “  Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness.”  It  will  be  found  in  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulations  is  right  next  door 
to  success. 

It  is  presumed  we  have  a  piece  of 
paper  exposed  the  required  time  to  the 
light,  artificial  light  preferred.  This 
will  vary  all  the  way  from  10  seconds 
to  1  minute  or  more,  according  to  the 
brand  of  papers  used,  intensity  of  light, 
and  density  of  negative.  Special  papers 
requiring  less  time,  regular  papers 
more.  This  will  be  accurately  found  by 
using  small  slips  of  the  paper,  exposing 
and  developing  till  the  effect  sought 
after  is  gained. 

Take  out  of  frame  and  slide  into  the 
tray  of  clean  water.  This  insures  even 
development  and  does  away  with  the 
fear  of  streaks,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  that  all  writers  do  not  agree  on, 
but  it  is  also  one  of  the  remedies  in  case 
you  should  have  this  trouble.  Why  not 
do  it  in  the  first  place  and  avoid  these 
defects  ? 

Now  slide  paper,  face  up,  in  the  de¬ 
veloper.  In  a  few  seconds  the  image 
will  appear,  steadily  if  the  exposure 
has  been  correct.  When  it  looks  nearly 
finished,  slide  it  out  on  a  piece  of  clean 
glass.  It  is  easy  then  to  determine  when 
the  print  is  finished  as  the  development 
proceeds,  only  more  slowly.  As  soon 
as  it  is  finished,  instead  of  transferring 
it  to  a  dish  of  clean  water  and  rinsing 
the  print,  place  the  print  right  in  the 
acid  fixing  bath,  face  down,  and  keep  it 
moving  a  few  seconds.  This  stops  any 
further  development  that  might  have 
occurred  had  you  attempted  to  rinse 
the  print  first.  I  know  this  is  contrary 
to  what  we  are  told,  but  I  have  prac¬ 
ticed  it  for  a  long  time,  and  I  don’t 
think  my  prints  were  any  the  worse 
for  it. 
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Some  workers  advocate  a  short  stop- 
bath  of  about  4  ounces  acetic  acid  in 
about  30  ounces  of  water,  but  I  don’t 
know  as  there  is  any  real  advantage 
over  the  former  method,  especially  if 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  fixing  bath  acid 

Lately  I  have  tried  using  acetic  acid 
in  the  developer,  about  25  drops  or  more 
to  5  ounces  of  solution,  and  am  inclined 
to  think  there  is  a  material  gain  in  the 
looks  of  the  finished  print.  It  shows 
the  development  and  keeps  the  high¬ 
lights  pure,  while  it  imparts  a  warm, 
velvety  look  to  the  picture.  As  I  have 
tried  this  on  only  one  brand  of  paper, 
I  would  not  care  to  say  it  would  work 
on  all  brands  of  paper  alike  ;  but  any 
one  could  very  easily  determine  its 
worth  without  much  trouble. 

Although  I  have  advocated  a  warm 
developer,  keep  the  fixing  bath  cool, 
especially  in  the  summer  time.  Warm 
fixing  bath  will  stain  your  prints  brown. 
It  does  not  matter  if  you  keep  the 
prints  one  hour  in  the  bath  so  long  as  it 
is  kept  cool.  Do  not  handle  the  prints 
while  they  are  fixing,  unless  you  do  so 
very  carefully,  for  this  is  another  source 
of  stains. 

Dry  your  hands  after  placing  them  in 
the  fixing  bath  so  as  not  to  get  any  in 
the  developer.  This  is  another  source 


of  trouble  too  often  overlooked  by  the 
amateur.  If  you  have  a  dozen  pictures 
to  do,  a  quart  of  fixing  bath  will  be 
none  too  much  to  fix  them  in.  So  long 
as  your  fixing  bath  remains  clean, 
you  can  use  it  over  and  over  again  ; 
keep  it  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  slight 
amount  of  acetic  acid  from  time  to  time, 
but  don’t  overwork  it ;  if  you  have  any 
doubts  about  it,  make  up  fresh. 

As  to  the  washing  of  the  prints,  one 
hour  ought  to  be  plenty  of  time.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  run¬ 
ning  water.  Nine  or  ten  changes  of 
water  should  free  your  prints  nicely.  If 
this  has  been  done  properly,  your  prints 
will  not  fade. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  try  and 
make  your  camera  pay  for  itself.  If 
you  can  take  a  presentable  picture  at  all, 
you  should  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  don’t  be  afraid  of 
charging  a  fair  price  for  your  work.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  people  are  al¬ 
ways  waiting  to  give  some  amateur  a 
job,  and  if  your  work  is  good  they  will 
speak  of  it  to  their  friends,  and  soon  you 
will  have  all  your  spare  time  occupied. 
Of  course  you  will  have  bad  luck  at 
times,  but  push  on,  it  is  the  failures  that 
make  us  think  and  redouble  our  efforts 
to  gain  success. 


THE  LAKE.  By  John  Dohlman. 


{Front  the  American  A  nnual  of  Photography  for  iqod.) 


Panorama  from  the  German  House. 


THE  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex¬ 
position,  the  World’s  Fair 
of  1904,  was  planned  on  a 
greater  scale  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  World’s  Fair,  at  a  cost 
of  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  It  was 
headed  by  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
America,  David  R. 

Francis,  at  St.  Louis, 
who,  as  many  have 
said,  made  the  World’s 
Fair.  Over  1,200  acres 
of  Forest  Park  were 
enclosed,  and  in  this 
space  were  erected 
ten  large  exhibition 
palaces,  greater  than 
any  ever  before  at¬ 
tempted.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Building  alone 
covered  thirteen  acres. 

These,  together  with 
the  great  State  Build¬ 
ings,  with  a  street  of 
pleasure  called  the 
“Pike,”  aggregated 
fully  270  buildings. 

The  Intra-Mural  Railway,  while  a  re¬ 
lief  for  weary  people,  was  entirely  in¬ 
adequate  and  did  not  at  all  relieve  the 
crowds  that  wanted  to  see  the  whole 
show  in  a  few  days.  It  required  forty- 
five  minutes  to  make  the  trip  around 
the  grounds. 

The  Festival  Hall  and  Terrace  of 


States  was  the  piece  de  resistance, 
which  seen  across  the  Grand  Basin  and 
Water  Ways,  was  the  magnet  which 
attracted  everyone  who  visited  the  Fair, 
because  from  this  beautiful  hall,  there 
gushed  a  cascade  which,  while  beautiful 
in  the  day,  increased  at  night  by  colored 

light  thrown  upon  it 
from  the  neighboring 
buildings. 

This  exposition  com¬ 
memorated  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  LTnited 
States  of  Louisiana, 

wThich  belonged  to 
France  in  1803;  it  was 
found  impossible  to 
finish  the  buildings 

and  be  ready  for  the 
opening  of  this  Fair 
in  1903,  one  hundred 
years  later,  so  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  was 

taken  advantage  of 
and  the  Fair  was  open¬ 
ed  on  April  28,  1904, 
and  remained  open 
until  December  1st,  fully  six  weeks 

longer  than  any  previous  World’s  Fair. 

There  was  spirited  bidding  for  the 
photographic  concession,  which  was 
finally  granted  a  year  before  it  opened. 
The  photographic  operations  were  not 
entirely  satisfactory  when  I  visited  St. 
Louis  in  February,  1904,  to  look  over 
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the  grounds  in  view  of  becoming  the 
Official  Photographer,  in  connection 
with  the  Official  Photographic  Compan)r. 
After  making  the  arrangements  to  take 
full  charge  of  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  of  that  company’s  business,  I 
went  there  in  March  prepared  to  stay 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

When  I  first  went  over  the  grounds 
of  the  World’s  Fair  with  a  horse  and 


One  of  Ouk  Teams  Loaded. 


buggy  belonging  to  the  company,  it 
was  from  the  Adminstration  Building 
that  we  started  and  went  over  the 
muddy  roads,  seeing  everything  which 
was  uninviting,  unpleasant,  cold  and 
cheerless,  but  I  had  the  promise  of  a 
great  workshop,  which  was  never  en- 
tirelv  fulfilled. 

j 

The  outfits  on  hand  at  that  time  were 
such  as  would  be  bought  by  an  amateur, 
and  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
A  complete  set  of  cameras  of  the  sky¬ 
scraper  kind,  from  8xio  to  20x24, 
specially  arranged  for  wide  angle  lenses, 
was  secured  from  Folmer  &  Schwing, 
of  New  York,  and  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  celebrated  Goerz  Lens 
Company  for  the  exclusive  use  of  their 
lenses.  I  found  the  Hypergonlens  very 
valuable  where  extreme  angles  were 
desired  without  distortion,  and  would 
recommend  this  to  anyone  who  is  not 
already  familiar  with  this  wonderful 
lens. 

Our  contract  with  the  Exposition 
Company  was  such  as  to  keep  us  on 


guard  regarding  infringements,  as  for 
instance,  a  concession  was  given  to  a 
certain  firm  for  stationery  —  paper 
weights  are  stationery,  consequently,  a 
paper  weight  with  a  photograph  on  it 
was  an  infringement  on  the  stationery 
concession,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
make  a  deal  wTith  that  concession  and 
allow  them  to  either  handle  our  goods 
or  be  denied  the  right  of  selling  them. 

The  original  contract  with  the  Ex¬ 
position  Company,  contained  many  ab¬ 
surd  provisions,  which,  if  they  had  been 
followed,  would  have  been  useless 
blunders.  It  was,  however,  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  concession  as  was  illustrated 
by  the  many  applicants  who  had  origi¬ 
nal  ideas  as  to  photographic  novelties, 
which  they  wanted  to  put  through  and 
handle  under  thesame,one  of  thembeing 
the  making  of  cloth  pillow  tops,  which 
we  found  afterward  had  a  ready  sale  ; 
others  wanted  to  make  cheap  pictures. 


Platform  in  Grand  Basin  from  which  Views  were  made. 


(for  this  we  finally  arranged).  Another 
man  wished  to  supply  eggs  in  which 
there  was  a  photograph;  still  another 
claimed  that  his  child  was  the  first  and 
only  child  born  on  the  Exposition 
Grounds  (before  the  Fair)  and  wanted 
to  make  and  sell  pictures  of  it. 

A  great  part  of  my  time  was  taken 
up  early  and  late,  talking  and  inter¬ 
viewing  these  people,  when  I  should 
have  been  allowed  the  freedom  of  my 
own  time,  to  prepare  and  plan  for  the 
great  business  which  was  expected. 

Kodaks  up  to  4  x  5  were  allowed  free 
admission,  without  tripods. 
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The  concession  of  the  Official  Photo¬ 
graphic  Company  covered  the  making 
of  every  kind  of  photograph  and  the 
handling  of  photographic  supplies,  half¬ 
tone  and  photographic  books,  moving 
pictures,  etc.,  was  expensive,  and  re¬ 
quired  heavy  percentages,  which,  with 
the  difficulties  of  protecting  the  conces¬ 
sion,  made  the  risk  of  money-making 
great.  The  freedom  given  to  news¬ 
papers  to  bring  in  their  own  photo¬ 
graphers  did  not  seem  to  advertise  the 
Fail  as  was  expected,  and  gave  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  unscrupulous  people  to 
make  improper  use  of  this  freedom  and 
to  carry  on  business  in  a  way  to  seriously 
inteifere  with  the  photographic  conces¬ 
sion.  It  is  my  opinion  that  no  future 
World’s  Fair  will  grant  a  photographic 
concession,  in  view  of  the  large  number 
of  photographers  interested,  and  the 
difficulty  of  handling  so  large  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  so  short  a  time,  and  also  the 
heavy  expense  attending  the  same. 

The  making-  of  stereo  pictures  was 
not  included  in  our  concession,  as  it  was 
believed  that  some  one  firm  might  pay 
a  large  sum  for  the  exclusive  privilege, 


Tower  Forty  Feet  High  in  Transportation  Building  in 
which  General  View  of  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Exhibit  was  made. 


as  was  done  at  the  World’s  Fair  at 
Chicago.  As  the  Chicago  Fair  did  not 
make  money  for  its  concessioner,  the 
stereo  men  banded  themselves  together 
as  a  syndicate,  and  held  off  at  St.  Louis, 
not  making  any  single  individual  bid, 
but  making  it  collectively.  Owing  to 


the  apparent  feeling  of  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  World’s  Fair  officials, 
there  was  no  concession  granted  until 
late  in  the  season,  when  all  stereo  pub¬ 
lishers  were  allowed  to  come  in  on  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  sum,  and  which 


Boat  Load  Going  to  Tower  in  Grand  Basin. 


gave  them  the  right  to  make  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures  only. 

Our  company  controlled  other  con¬ 
cessions,  and  erected  a  large  building- 
on  the  “  Pike,”  the  second  floor  of  which 
we  used  for  our  workshop.  A  fire¬ 
proof  room  was  built  in  which  to  store 
the  negatives,  and  electric  light  and 
water  facilities  were  generously  ar¬ 
ranged  for,  together  with  other  facilities 
necessary  for  the  proper  manufacture  of 
pictures  on  developing  paper.  In  this 
workshop  was  what  I  considered  a  novel 
room,  in  which  was  arranged  ten  Mc- 
Intire  Printing  Machines,  which  were 
specially  installed  by  Mr.  Schuyler  Col¬ 
fax,  the  President  of  that  company,  to 
whom  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  for 
this  installation.  It  made  it  possible  to 
produce  20, coo  prints  per  day,  varying 
in  size  from  8  x  10  to  20  x  24.  Next  to 
this  room  was  a  room  for  developing, 
fixing  and  washing  the  prints.  A  verv 
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novel  arrangement  was  a  cascade  of 
washing  tanks,  the  lowest  one  being  on 
level  with  the  second  hypo  tank  (all 
prints  went  through  two  hypo  baths)  ; 
the  next  tank  was  three  inches  higher, 
and  so  on  until  ihe  eighth  tank,  which 
was  reached  by  a  series  of  gradually 
rising  steps,  so  when  prints  were 
brought  out  of  the  printing  room  they 
were  developed  nearest  the  door  enter¬ 
ing  the  room,  and  followed  along  from 
the  developer  into  the  acid  water,  then 
the  hypo,  then  a  second  hypo  bath,  into 
the  washing  tanks  and  out  at  the  end, 
coming  into  a  large  mounting  room, 
where  the  prints  were  laid  out,  sorted, 
mounted  and  finished,  and  sent  over  to 
the  salesrooms  and  the  sales  counters. 
We  had  a  very  large  dark-room,  into 
which  the  numerous  operators  brought 
their  exposed  plates,  all  the  developing 
being  under  the  care  of  competent 
dark-room  men,  who  loaded  the  holders 
and  supplied  them  to  the  operators,  who 
were  obliged  to  keep  a  systematic 
record  according  to  a  plan  outlined  for 
the  proper  tracing  and  following  up  of 
every  order.  Details  of  this  will  hardly 
be  interesting.  The  plates  were  taken 
into  a  special  room  arranged  for  re¬ 
ducing,  intensifying,  both  locally  and 
otherwise.  From  this  room  they  next 
passed  into  another  room,  next  to  the 
vault  in  which  they  were  to  be  stored  ; 
here  clerks  and  retouchers  placed  the 
numbers  on  the  negatives,  registered 
them,  and  started  the  orders  into  the 
printing  room. 

Another  feature  was  a  large  stock 
room,  in  which  was  stored  kodaks,  kodak 
supplies,  card  mounts,  and  everything 
that  pertained  to  our  photographic  de¬ 
partment.  Unfortunately  this  room, 
while  planned  on  a  generous  scale,  was 
not  nearly  large  enough.  Our  stands, 
placed  in  and  through  the  various  build¬ 
ings,  were  supplied  from  i  his  stock- 
room,  and  a  corps  of  clerks  and  assist¬ 
ants  were  looking  after  ti  e  supplies 
and  salespeople  who  had  to  be  fur¬ 


nished  with  goods  every  day.  Both  of 
our  dark-rooms  —the  one  for  developing 
the  plates  and  the  other  for  the  devel¬ 
oping  of  prints  and  washing  the  same 
— had  the  doors  covered  with  pitch  and 
a  special  double  floor  laid,  so  if  there 
was  an  overflow  it  could  not  come 
through  and  damage  the  lower  floor. 

The  Cooper-Hewitt  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  installed  an  equipment  of  mercury 
vapor  lamps,  which  we  expected  to  use 
at  night  in  order  to  help  out  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day,  and  to  bring  in  visitors 
who  could  not  be  reached  during  the 
day.  The  work  of  this  light  was  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory. 

A  studio  and  salesroom  was  built  on 
the  Plaza  St.  Louis.  In  this  a  portrait 
studio  was  established  on  the  second 
floor.  The  first  floor  was  taken  up  with 
the  sale  of  pictures,  books,  souvenirs  of 
all  kinds  on  the  one  side,  and  kodaks, 
films,  and  photographic  supplies  on  the 
other.  The  splitting  up  of  the  business 
in  this  way  was  unfortunate,  as  it  made 
it  extremely  troublesome,  expensive  and 
unsatisfactory.  This,  however,  was 
planned  in  the  beginning,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  make  the  change  when 
I  reached  St.  Louis.  Neither  of  these 
buildings  were  finished  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  after  the  opening  day,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  work  under  extreme 
disadvantages  of  light  and  water  in 
rooms  in  the  Administration  Building, 
which  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
company  before  our  own  buildings  were 
ready.  We  were  given  peremptory 
orders  to  leave  a  certain  time,  and  were 
obliged  to  move  into  an  unfinished 
workshop,  which  was  full  of  plaster, 
fire-proof  paint,  and  all  the  materials 
that  accompany  the  putting  up  of  a 
new  building,  and  did  not  even  have  a 
table  on  which  to  place  our  plates  or 
outfits  for  at  least  a  week  or  two.  It 
was  impossible  to  make  any  headway, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  the  plumbers 
went  on  a  strike,  and  we  were  unable; 
to  get  water.  Under  these  adverse  condi- 
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tions  it  was  almost  impossible  to  carry 
on  business,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as 
though  it  might  be  preferable  to  close 
the  whole  plant  until  our  workrobms 
were  in  condition.  Furthermore,  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  living  in  St.  Louis, 
it  made  salaries  higher,  and  having  to 
deal  with  many  unknown  people  of 
doubtful  ability,  it  was  very  difficult  in 
the  beginning  to  get  real  good  helpers. 
Then,  again,  owing  to  the  immense  size 
of  the  grounds,  it  necessitated  the  use 
of  horses  and  wagons  to  get  our 
equipment  of  heavy  outfits  from  place 
to  place  in  accordance  with  engage¬ 
ments  made  for  the  work.  Following 
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photographic  concession  which  held  us 
from  making  pictures  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Reservation. 

The  St.  Louis  Fair  had  probably 
more  statuary  than  any  previous  Expo¬ 
sition  of  the  kind,  there  being  more 
than  five  hundred.  We  started  making 
a  series  of  pictures  of  these,  but  owing 
to  the  lack  of  unity  the  matter  was 
abandoned,  just  as  the  making  of  the 
series  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

A  special  tower,  forty  feet  high,  was 
built  in  the  Grand  Basin,  from  top  of 
which  a  panoramic  view  was  possible 
of  the  Festival  Hall,  Cascades,  and  Ter¬ 
race  of  States,  for  from  no  one  point 


Tower  in  Grand  Basin  from  which  Panoramic  Picture  was  made 


this,  many  contradictory  orders  were 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Works 
which  interfered  with  the  bringing  in 
of  the  teams  in  the  mornings  and  the 
taking  of  them  about  through  the 
drives,  excepting  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions.  It  was  finally  settled  just  wdiat 
we  would  be  allowed  to  do,  but  not  until 
the  Fair  was  about  half  over. 

There  was  a  great  opportunity  for 
pictures  of  various  races  of  peoples, 
showing  them  in  costumes,  as  repre¬ 
senting  a  great  many  nations  of  the 
globe.  I  intended  making  a  full  series 
illustrating  these  people,  but  among 
other  difficulties  learned  that  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Exhibit  had  within  it  another 


could  this  entire  viewf  be  obtained.  I 
made  a  panoramic  picture  on  a  cut 
film,  18X47P2,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Festival  Hall  faced  almost  due 
north,  we  were  obliged  to  arrange  for  a 
special  run  of  the  cascade  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  as  it  usually  did  not 
begin  to  run  until  eleven  o’clock,  run¬ 
ning  for  one  hour,  and  stopping  an  hour 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  until  ten 
o’clock  at  night. 

As  a  great  many  of  the  representative 
men  of  the  world  came  to  the  World’s 
Fair,  we  should  have  had  great  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  making  of  portraits 
in  our  studio,  wddcli  was  quite  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  next  to  the  Intra-Mural 
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Station,  facing  the  Plaza,  where  it 
could  be  readily  found.  Our  people, 
however,  took  up  with  the  cheap  cou¬ 
pon  outfit,  which  was  a  loss  from  the 
start,  and  kept  from  us  personages 
whom  we  should  have  cultivated,  and 
with  whom  we  should  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  business. 

Our  large  pictures  were  made  on 
plates  24x36,  and  panoramic  size 
t8x  47%,  but  we  never  really  properly 
displayed  them  to  advantage,  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  attract  the  attention  that 
they  should  have  done.  It  was  found 
that  books  and  half-tones  supplanted 


actual  photographs  to  such  an  extent 
that  instead  of  using  our  printing-room 
for  the  capacity  of  20,000  per  day,  it 
was  never  run  to  half  this  amount. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  World’s 
Fair,  a  contract  was  made  with  the 
Eastman  Company  for  the  handling  of 
kodaks,  films,  kodak  supplies,  and  the 
exclusive  use  of  velox  paper,  and  with 
the  M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate  Company  for 
Seed  plates.  For  most  of  our  work  we 
used  matt  surface  paper,  either  carbon 
or  special  portrait,  although  all  pictures 
wanted  for  reproducing  for  half-tone 
or  newspaper  work  were  made  on  the 


glossy  Velox.  Our  prints  were  most 
satisfactory;  and  I  am  now  converted 
to  the  developing  paper,  having  seen 
such  wonderful  results  produced  upon 
it.  In  fact,  we  finally  abandoned  every 
other  method  of  printing  and  made  all 
our  work  on  Velox  paper,  because  of 
the  rush  (when  it  did  come)  demanded 
that  things  should  be  put  through  in  a 
hurry.  This  allowed  us  to  be  free  from 
weather  delays. 

Nothing  but  the  best  material  was 
used.  An  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia  for  a  high  class  of 


mounts  for  both  portraits  and  views.  I 
also  found  their  mounting  paste  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  mounting  pic¬ 
tures  of  all  sizes  as  it  was  always  ready, 
kept  well  and  did  not  cockle  the  mounts. 
Furthermore,  it  saved  the  time  and  an¬ 
noyance  of  having  to  install  a  gas  heat¬ 
ing  arrangement  for  the  making  of 
starch  paste. 

In  photographing  the  various  ex¬ 
hibits,  we  used  double-coated  plates. 
For  a  time  we  used  double-coated  ortho- 
chromatic  plates,  but  I  believe  the  j 
double-coated  were  preferable  for 
pictures  of  exhibits  and  views  in  the 
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buildings  when  windows  were  apt  to 
come  immediately  over  the  exhibit. 

We  made  a  great  many  pictures  from 
tripods  ten  feet  high,  which  of  course 
necessitated  ladders,  and  it  required  a 
great  amount  of  ingenuity  and  time  to 
arrange  for  the  operators  to  make  suita¬ 
ble  connections  with  the  various  ex¬ 
hibitors,  in  order  to  satisfy  them  in  mak¬ 
ing  suitable  pictures  of  their  displays. 
Our  orders  for  exhibits  began  before 
we  were  in  proper  condition  to  handle 
the  work,  and  during  which  time  our 
building  was  unprepared  and  it  caused 
so  much  confusion  that  one  of  my  best 
assistants  almost  lost  his  reason  and 
gave  up  his  position  and  fled  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  I  soon  found  it  was 
necessary  to  follow  up  the  details  of  the 
workshop,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
securing  thoroughly  first-class  reliable 
persons  to  handle  it.  This  naturally 
took  my  time  away  from  the  business 
end  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  lost 
many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
orders  which  could  have  been  secured 
from  the  representatives  of  the  various 
States  and  foreign  governments. 

We  had  a  special  department  for  the 
making  of  groups  which  was  under  the 
care  of  a  manager  who  arranged  with 
-he  secretaries  of  all  the  conventions 
which  came  to  the  Exposition  as  well 
is  the  officials  of  the  various  States, 
>o  that  on  State  Days  and  Convention 


Days  groups  could  be  made.  This 
should  have  been  a  very  profitable 
department,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  the  people  after  they 
once  scattered,  even  though  we  were 
prompt  in  getting  our  proofs  out,  it 
was  very  expensive  and  did  not  give 
the  profits  which  were  expected. 

The  F ine  Arts  Department  was  under 
the  administration  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  most  careful  that  no  photographs 
should  be  made  in  the  Arts  Buildings, 
although  various  publishers  did  give  us 
orders  for  the  making  of  pictures  of  a 
selection  of  paintings.  The  British 
Commissioner  ordered  quite  a  number 
of  paintings  copied,  but  allowed  no 
prints  to  be  made  from  them,  taking 
the  plates  with  him  to  England.  In  all 
of  this  work,  in  the  copying  of  paint¬ 
ings,  our  results  were  most  successful 
with  the  double-coated  orthochromatic 
plates,  and  with  the  various  suitable 
color  screens,  the  best  opportunities  for 
photographing  in  the  galleries  were  on 
Sundays. 

Now  that  it  is  all  over  I  am  satisfied 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  annoyances, 
anxieties  and  cares,  and  the  deviltries 
which  accompany  the  handling  of  a 
great  proposition  like  this,  under  the 
adverse  conditions  as  we  found  them, 
that  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  was 
more  thoroughly  and  better  photo¬ 
graphed  than  any  previous  World’s  Fair. 


Panorama  Festival  Hall,  Cascades  and  Terrace  of  States  from  Tower  in  Grand  Basin. 
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PLATES  AND  BACKING. 

The  question  of  what  plate  to  use  for 
this  variety  of  subject  is  a  troublesome 
one.  Some  workers  say  use  orthochro- 
matic,  on  account  of  the  yellowness  of 
the  sunlight,  whilst  others  say  :  on  no 
account  use  them,  as  their  great  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  yellow  makes  the  strongly-lit 
parts  too  much  over-exposed,  and  there¬ 
fore  chokes  up  that  portion  giving  one 
soot-and-whitewash  pictures.  There¬ 
fore,  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  that 
the  individual  worker  employ  the  plate 
that  he  is  used  to,  and  he  will  not  go 
far  wrong.  Personally,  I  have  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  moderately  rapid  plates,  backed 
with  a  mixture  of  burnt  sugar  and  burnt 
sienna.  The  formula  is  extremely 
simple,  and  I  have  never  had  a  trace  of 
halation  in  my  plates  when  they  have 
been  backed  with  the  mixture  : — One 
pound  of  lump  sugar  and  one  pound  of 
burnt  sienna  placed  in  an  old  saucepan, 
with  enough  water  to  cover  the  lot,  is 
the  formula.  This  is  boiled  till  the 
mass  becomes  terribly  burnt,  and  about 
as  thick  as  treacle.  Apply  with  a 
squeegee  and  place  at  once  in  the  dark 
slide.  It  easily  washes  off. 

TIME  TO  MAKE  EXPOSURES. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  back 
alleys  make  pleasing  subjects,  but  they 
should  be  taken  when  possible  during 
the  early  morning.  This  is  principally 
on  account  of  the  slight  haze  which  is 
nearly  always  to  be  found  hanging 
about  at  this  time  of  the  day  This 
greatly  adds  to  the  appearance  of  sun¬ 
light,  and  gives  a  better  picture  than 
would  be  the  case  were  it  absent. 

EXPOSURE. 

Although  the  old  rule  of  “  expose  for 
the  shadows  and  let  the  high-liglits  take 
care  of  themselves  ’  holds  good  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  in  some  sunlit  pic¬ 
tures  it  will  be  found  better  to  take  the 
exposure  for  the  shadows  and  also  the 
exposure  for  the  high-lights,  and  strike 
the  happy  medium  between  the  two. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  do  this  when 


there  is,  say,  half  the  picture  lighted  by 
strong  sunlight,  whilst  the  rest  is  in 
deep  shadow.  It  is  better  even  in  such 
subjects,  however,  to  err  on  the  side  of 
exposing  for  the  shadows,  for  under¬ 
exposure  always  results  in  chalky  high¬ 
lights.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  fixed  rule  as  to  how  long 
to  expose. 

DEVELOPING  THE  EXPOSURES. 

I  use  pyro-metol  developer,  this  de¬ 
veloper  being  used  principally  because 
it  was  thought  the  exposures  were 
undertimed,  and  for  under-exposures 
there  is  no  developer  to  surpass  pyro- 
metol  for  bringing  out  all  there  is  on 
plate.  When  developing  sunlight  ex¬ 
posures,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  treat 
them  in  the  same  way  you  would  were 
they  cloud  exposures  instead  of  sunlight 
exposures,  i.  e.,  develop  for  detail  in  the 
high-lights.  Development  is  carried 
on  in  a  dilute  developer.  The  plate 
should  have  the  appearance  of  fog  or 
veiling  before  it  is  transferred  to  the 
hypo.  This  makes  sure  of  retaining 
the  detail  in  the  shadows.  On  no  ac¬ 
count  must  the  development  be  hurried 
for  if  this  is  done  there  is  a  danger  ol 
choking  up  the  detail  in  the  high-lights 
Should  the  high-lights  by  any  chance 
become  too  dense,  the  parts  may  be 
rubbed  down  by  means  of  either  meta 
polish  or  methylated  spirit  applied  on  £ 
piece  of  wash  leather.  Of  course,  h 
necessary,  the  part  can  be  localh 
printed  by  shading  the  rest  of  the 
negative. 

If  the  worker  is  an  adept  at  usin^ 
potassium  bromide  solution  on  a  camel 
hair  brush,  the  highest  lights  can  b< 
painted  over  and  the  details  preserve( 
during  development.  It  requires  to  b< 
carefully  done,  however,  or  traces  o 
the  work  will  be  sure  to  show  in  th 
finished  print. 

PRINTING  THE  NEGATIVES. 

Having  obtained  a  few  negatives,  th 
next  thing  to  consider  is  what  proces; 
will  give  the  most  sunny  appearance  t 
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the  print.  P.O.P.*  is  almost  useless  for 
this  class  of  subject,  and  in  the  writer’s 
opinion  there  is  nothing-  to  beat  carbon, 
sepia,  platinotype,  toned  bromides,  or 
self-toning  paper.  These  may  all  be 
stained  in  a  strong  solution  of  tea  or 


*The  gelatino  chloride  variety,  toned  in  separate  baths. 
The  combined  bath  gives  in  some  cases  very  suitable 
brown  tones,  but  permanence  may  be  doubtful. 


coffee  if  the  worker  thinks  that  his 
print  will  gain  by  so  doing,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  staining  lowers 
the  tone  of  the  whole  print. 

The  whole  secret  of  success  in  this 
class  of  subject  is  firstly  selecting  a 
striking  subject,  well  lighted,  and  ex¬ 
exposing  and  developing  for  details 
throughout  the  negative. 


THE  WONDER  CHILD. 


By  Fedora  E.  D.  Brown. 
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A  SIMPLE  ACTINOMETER. 


BY  JAMES  E.  CALLAWAY. 


THOSE  of  us  who  wish  uni¬ 
form  prints  on  platinum  pa¬ 
per,  or  who  work  in  the 
bichromate  process,  find  an 
actinometer  a  necessity. 
The  old  form,  built  like  a  printing 
frame,  is  a  nuisance.  It  is  separate 
from  the  printing  frame  in  use,  and 
must  be  handled  with  it  each  time  it  is 
examined.  Frequently,  too,  one  forgets 
to  put  it  out  again  with  the  frame. 
There  is  no  real  reason  why  an  actino¬ 
meter  should  be  in  this  form.  One  can 
be  made  which  can  be  attached  to  the 
printing  frame,  and  which  is  in  one 
piece.  The  writer  has  found  his  own 
design  so  convenient  that  he  freely 
gives  it  to  all  who  can  use  it.  It  is 
made  as  follows : 

First  draw  on  a  piece  of  board  a  rec¬ 
tangle  inch  wide  and  4  inches  long. 
Mark  this  off  into  %  inch  spaces,  cut  a 
number  of  strips  of  tissue  paper  yA  inch 
wide  and  of  any  convenient  length,  and 
proceed  to  lay  them  on  this  drawing  so 
that  each  rests  on  the  next  lower  mark 
than  the  preceding  strip.  When  you 
have  laid  down  enough  to  cover  all  the 
marks,  place  a  moistened  %  inch  strip 
of  passepartout  binding  to  cover  each 
edge  of  the  pile  of  strips,  overlapping 
inch.  This  will  hold  all  the  strips 
to  it,  when  they  may  be  fastened  com¬ 
pletely  by  folding  the  edges  of  the  bind¬ 
ing  over  the  back.  Cut  off  surplus  tis¬ 
sue  and  binding  at  ends,  and  you  have 
the  scale  of  the  actinometer,  in  which 
you  have  tissue  rangingfrom  one  thick¬ 
ness  to  sixteen.  Mark  on  the  back  strip 
(writing  the  figures  backward),  num¬ 
bers  from  1  to  16.  This  brings  the 
figures  nearer  to  the  sensitive  paper 
which  is  to  lie  beneath,  and  makes  them 
more  readable  than  if  written  on  the 
front. 


Cut  a  -inch  piece  of  pastboard  thick 
enough  to  make  a  good  backing,  and 
fasten  the  scale  down  to  it  by  binding 
the  edges  as  in  passepartout  work,  fast¬ 
ening  all  edges  but  the  top,  where  the 


surplus  backing  is  to  be  left.  Double  a 
piece  of  binding  over  the  tissue  at  the 
top  edge  of  scale  to  make  a  neat  finish, 
and  another  over  the  %  inch  overlap  of 
the  back. 

Tie  two  hooks,  of  the  dressmaker’s 
variety,  to  a  piece  of  string  just  as  long 
as  the  actinometer,  and  paste  this  down 
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to  the  back  of  the  instrument,  so  the 
hooks  project  to  the  front.  The  string 
is  to  take  the  strain  off  the  card.  When 


you  wish  to  attach  the  actinometer  to 
the  printing  frame,  lay  it  on  an  edge  of 
the  frame,  loop  a  rubber  band  in  one 
hook,  carry  it  around  the  back  of 
the  frame,  and  attach  it  to  the  other 


hook.  To  use  the  instrument,  insert  a 
slip  of  solio  paper  under  the  scale,  and 
time  your  printing  by  the  numbers  as 
they  become  readable.  In  replacing 
the  slip,  be  sure  to  push  it  fully  in. 
When  you  have  made  a  good  print,  note 
the  reading  for  that  negative,  and  use 
it  thereafter  whenever  you  need  a  simi¬ 
lar  print.  If  you  have  a  spoiled  film, 
you  can  improve  the  actinometer  by 
covering  the  front  with  a  strip  of  clear 
celluloid,  which  will  make  it  easier  to 
keep  clean. 

Make  three  or  four  actinometers  of 
the  above  pattern  at  one  time,  as  the 
labor  is  practically  nothing,  and  you 
will  be  supplied  with  one  for  each 
frame  in  use. 


THE  SHADY  HAT. 


By  Mrs.  G.  A.  Baiton. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  ELECTRICAL  DISCHARGES. 

BY  A  HOBBIEST. 


LIKE  most  of  the  human  race,  I 
have  hobbies,  and  one  of  them 
is  photography.  In  this  most 
j  interesting-  pursuit,  I  delight 
in  attempting  unusual  sub¬ 
jects,  overlooked  by  the  eagle  eye  (or 
lens)  of  my  fellows.  I  suppose  that  the 
reader  gathers  from  this  that  I  dabble 
in  the  outskirts,  and  leave  the  more 
serious  phases  for  those  better  qualified 
to  handle  them,  and  this  I  will  not  dis¬ 
pute,  at  the  same  time  I  find  much  of 
beauty  in  some  of  the  unexplored  cor¬ 
ners. 

In  my  profession  as  an  electrical  en¬ 
gineer,  I  have  often  marvelled  at  the 
strange  outbreaks  of  this  wonderful 
form  of  energy  and  have  wished  that 
it  w^ere  possible  to  record  on  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  the  brilliant  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  power  accompanying  high 
potential  discharges.  Recently,  taking 
advantage  of  an  exceptional  opportun¬ 
ity,  I  made  a  careful  photographic  study 
of  phenomena  produced  by  apparatus 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  the 
pictures  accompanying  this  article  are 
typical,  representing  several  distinct 
types  of  discharges.  Before  taking  up 
the  pictures  in  detail  I  might  say  that 
an  electrical  discharge  results  when  two 
bodies,  at  a  difference  of  potential,  or,  at 
a  difference  of  electrical  pressure,  are 
separated  by  a  medium,  the  dielectric 
strength  of  which  is  too  low  to  with¬ 
stand  the  strain  imposed  upon  it.  In 
other  words,  if  we  have  a  water  pipe, 
closed  at  the  end  with  a  wooden  plug, 
and,  if  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  in¬ 
creased,  a  point  is  reached  where  the 
plug  is  forced  from  its  seat,  and  the 
pressure  is  released. 

This  is  precisely  what  happens  when 
the  secondary  terminals  of  a  trans¬ 
former  are  brought  into  too  close  prox¬ 


imity;  the  difference  of  electric  pres¬ 
sure  existing  between  them  is  so  great 
that  the  air  gives  way  and  we  have  an 
electric  discharge  or  spark,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  which  varies  with  the  conditions. 
An  appreciation  of  the  figures  to  be 
given  may  be  gained  from  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  pressure  between  the 
wires  of  an  ordinary  electric  light  cir¬ 
cuit  is  no  volts,  and  that  it  takes  about 
125,000  volts  to  jump  an  air  gap  of  1  inch. 
Figure  1  is  the  discharge  of  a  1,000,000 
volt  transformer,  the  highest  pressure 
transformer,  by  three-fold,  ever  built. 
It  was  designed  by  the  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  department  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  will  be  used  in  research 


Fig  1  Discharge  of  1,000,000  volt  Transformer.  Flame 
10  feet  long.— By  Percival  E.  Fansler. 


work.  Over  100  horse-power  was  re¬ 
quired  to  create  the  discharge  shown, 
for  which  the  terminals  were  separated 
five  feet.  The  photograph  was  made 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  wind  blew  the 
flame  out  to  a  length  of  nearly  ten  feet. 
The  terminals  consisted  of  two  brass 
rods,  held  vertically  on  long  glass  arms, 
the  lower  ends  5  feet  apart,  the  under 
about  6.  On  closing  the  switch  a  bril¬ 
liant  discharge  occurred  between  the 
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lower  ends  of  the  rods,  disappearing 
instantly  to  be  followed  by  others  at 
intervals  of  T^w  second,  each  a  little 
higher  than  the  preceding,  owing  to  the 


Fig.  2.  Discharge  of  50  inch  Induction  Coil.  Sparks 
45  FEET  LONG.— By  Percival  E.  Pansier. 

fact  that  the  heated  path  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  rise.  This  accounts  for  the 
ribbon  effect,  each  individual  discharge 
with  its  accompanying  heat  band  being 
clearly  defined.  The  exact  exposure 
may  be  calculated  by  counting  the 
number  of  discharges,  and  figuring  120 
to  the  second;  in  fact,  this  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  although  impracticable  way  of 
calibrating  shutters. 

Figure  2  is  from  a  similar  but  smaller 
transformer  of  the  same  type,  operat¬ 
ing  in  still  air,  and  reducing  a  more  un¬ 
broken  impression. 

Figure  3  is  the  discharge  of  the  larg¬ 
est  induction  coil  in  the  world,  one  cap¬ 
able  of  giving  a  spark  60  inches  long,  or 
18  inches  longer  than  the  classic  Spotts- 
woodie  coil.  This  spark  differs  from 


Fig.  3.  Flaming  discharge  of  250,000  volt  Transformer. 

—  By  Percival  E.  Pansier. 

the  first  two  in  that  it  is  of  a  much 
higher  frequency;  that  is,  as  many  as 
2,000  distinct  discharges  may  occur  in  a 
second. 


The  last  picture,  Figure  4,  is  the 
spark  produced  in  a  DeForest  wireless 
telegraph  station,  and  was  taken  when 
messages  were  being  transmitted  from 


Fig.  4.  Spark  gap  of  DeForest  Wireless  Telegraph 

Transmitting  Station.— By  Percival  E.  Fansler. 

St.  Louis  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  400 
miles. 

This  discharge,  unlike  the  others,  was 
through  but  a  short  distance  the  termin¬ 
als  of  the  60, coo  volt  transformer,  being 
separated  but  an  inch,  yet  20  horse¬ 
power  was  dissipated  in  the  rupture,  and 
the  copper  flanges  and  air  blast  shown 
indicate  the  amount  of  heat  generated 
and  dissipated.  This  is,  to  me,  a  won¬ 
derful  picture,  lacking,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  composition,  and  with  other 
faults,  and  yet,  it  vividly  portrays  the 
utilization  of  a  vast  amount  of  energy 
for  the  needs  of  man,  and  in  a  most 
spectacular  and  fascinating  way. 


A* ;  » .  , 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

{From  the  A  merican  A  nnual  of  Photography  for  iqo6.) 


By  R.  E.  Weeks 


PORTRAIT.  By  Hana  Robinson. 

( From  the  A  mencan  A  nnual  of  Photography  for  igo6.) 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT 

BY  W.  SCHMIDT. 


OF  P.  O.  P. 


THE  following  is  an  abstract 
of  an  article  which  has  just 
been  published  in  the  Eho- 
tographische  Kunst ,  which 
will  doubtless  prove  inter¬ 


esting  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  some 
of  the  points  are  distinctly  novel.  The 
prints  should  be  printed  to  about  half 
the  correct  depth,  and  then  treated 
with  the  solutions  given  in  these  tables: 


Table  1. — Original  Developer  14  Drachms  of  a  1:1900  Metol  Solution. 


Additions. 

Develop¬ 

ment. 

Tone. 

1.. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid  50  m .  . 

Oli  vp . 

2. 

Lead  Acetate . 

Olive 

3.. 

Citric  Acid  20  per  cent.  sol.  85  m . 

Brown . 

4. . 

Oxalic  Acid  sat.  sol.  10 drops . 

Brown 

5.. 

Tartaric  Acid  sat  sol.  50-85  m . 

. .  Slow . 

Yellow  brown 

6-} 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid  . 

Citric  Acid  sol.  (a  little) . 

j-  Slow 

Reddish  brown. . 

Greenish  olive  . . 

7  \ 

Chrome  Alum,  5  per  cent,  sol . 

Citric  Acid  20per  cent.  sol.  85  m . 

Sodium  Oxalate  sat.  sol . 

J-  Medium  .. . 

8.. 

Potass  Bichromate  2  per  cent.  sol.  2-3 
drops . 

Brown  olive  . . . 
Dark  green. . . .  -| 

,1 

Phosphoric  Acid  (15  per  cent,  sol.)  10 
drops . 

|-  Very  quick 

I 

Chrome  Alum  5  per  cent,  sol  . 

Remarks 


The  addition  of  85  m.  of  a  5  per  cent .  chrome 
alum  solution  gives  more  brilliant  tones. 
Excellent. 

Lead  nitrate  may  be  used.  Recommendable. 
As  No.  1.  Excellent. 

Recommendable. 

As  No.  1. 

Highly  commendable. 


Excellent. 

Recommendable. 

Sodium  phosphate  can  be  used.  Suitable  for 
artistic  work  as  it  causes  slight  general  fog. 


Table  II. — Original  Developer  14  Drachms  of  a  1:1000  Pyro  Solution. 


Additions. 


1..  Plain 


2.. 

3 


Glacial  Acetic  Acid  3  drops . 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid  4  drops . . 

Chrome  Alum  5  per  cent.  sol.  8-10  drops 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid  85  m . 

Citric  Acid  20  per  cent.  sol.  85  m . 

PoLass  Bichrom.  2  per  cent.  sol.  2-5 

drops .  . 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid  10  drops . 

Potass  Bichrom.  2  per  cent.  sol.  3  drops 

Citric  Acid  20  per  cent.  sol.  85  m  . . _ 

Potass  Bichrom.  2  per  cent.  sol.  3-5 

drops . 

Oxalic  Acid  sat.  sol.  85  m . 

Potass  Bichrom.  2  per  cent.  sol.  3-5 

drops . 

Copper  Citrate  sol .  85  m ...... .  .... 


Develop • 

MENT. 

Tone. 

Remarks. 

Yellow  brown. . . 

The  same  results  are  given  with  the  addition 
of  5-10  drops  of  acetone,  only  the  solution 
keeps  better. 

Yellow  brown. . . 

The  same  results  given  with  citric  acid. 

j  Medium. . . . 

1 

1 

j-  Medium. ,. . 

Bright  brown  . . . 

Recommendable. 

Chocolate  brown 

Very  commendable. 

J 

J-  Very  quick. 

Olive . 

Commendable. 

j-  Quick . 

Greenish  olive... 

Very  commendable. 

/Quick . 

Sea  green . 

Commendable. 

Olive . 

Suitable  for  artistic  work. 

Table  III. — Original  Developer,  Grs.  Hydroquinone,  Water  14  Drachms. 


Additions. 

Develop¬ 

ment. 

Tone. 

Remarks. 

1.. 

Plain . 

Yellowish  brown 
Brown  .... 

2.. 

Acetone  5  drops . 

.  .Slow 

More  acetone  gives  pure  browns.  Com¬ 
mendable. 

Prints  must  be  washed  before  fixing. 

Suitable  for  artistic  work. 

Very  commendable. 

Very  commendable. 

The  addition  of  chrome  alum  gives  greater 
brilliancy.  Very  commendable. 

3.. 

d 

Potass  Bichrom.  2  per  cent.  3  drops. . . 
Potass  Bichrom.  2  per  cent.  sol.  6-lu 
drops . 

.  .Slow . 

Very  slow. . 

. . Slow  . 

Light  brown .... 

Dark  carmine  . . . 

Brown . 

\ 

6.. 

Citric  Acid,  20  per  cent.  sol.  170  m ... . 
Phosphoric  Acid  I5percent  sol.3drops 
Phosphoric  Acid  15  per  cent.  sol.  20 
drops . 

6.. 

(  .  . 

Copper  Citrate  sol.  170-250  m . 

Olive . 
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The  copper-citrate  solution  men¬ 


tioned  above  is  : 

Copper  sulphate .  io  gr. 

Potassium  citrate .  50  gr. 

Water . • .  2  oz. 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  tones  obtainable  by 
alteration  of  the  developer.  The 


chrome  alum  gives  general  greater 
brilliance,  and  keeps  the  whites  pure 
and  acts  as  a  restrainer ;  bichromate 
and  phosphoric  acid  acts  as  accelera¬ 
tors.  The  above  quantities  of  devel¬ 
oper  are  sufficient  for  about  three 
5x4  prints,  or  sixty  square  inches  of 
surface. 


INCOMING  TIDE. 


l_By  W.  H.  Porterfield. 


( From  the  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  igo6.) 


PORTRAIT  STUDY. 


By  W.  A.  Bogtr, 


! 


{From  Second  American  Salon.) 
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CONDUCTED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAF.SS. 


A  Simple  Form  of  Moving  Picture. 

WO  exposures  are  made  of 
the  same  person  in  slightly 
different  positions,  as  for 
instance,  a  woman  pumping. 
The  first  exposure  is  made 
while  the  arm  engaged  in  working  the 
handle  is  raised,  and  the  second  when  it 
is  depressed.  A  print  is  made  from 
each  negative  and  one  mounted  on  each 
side  of  a  card.  Strings  are  fastened  to 
either  end,  which  are  then  rapidly 
twirled  between  the  the  thumb  and  in¬ 
dex  finger.  This  will  produce  an  optical 
illusion  in  which  the  woman  is  appar¬ 
ently  actively  engaged  in  working  the 
pump  handle.  This  simple  method  per¬ 
mits  of  a  variety  of  subjects. — Apollo, 
Vol.  11,  No.  244,  August,  1905. 


To  Shorten  the  Exposure  of  Interiors. 

To  reduce  the  long  exposure  of  dimly 
lighted  interiors  to  about  ^  of  the  time 
that  would  probably  be  used  when 
working  with  a  small  diaphragm.  The 
exposure  should  first  be  made  with  2 
for  five  minutes,  then  three  minutes 
with  fi6,  and  finally  two  minutes  with 
78.  The  method  should  not  be  reversed, 
that  is,  the  exposure  should  not  begin 
with  a  large  diaphragm  as  the  results 
are  not  so  good.  The  resulting  pictures 
have  an  agreeable  softness,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  sufficiently  sharp.  This 
method  is  also  of  advantage  when  copy¬ 
ing  pictures  on  coarse-grained  papers, 
as  the  grain  is  thereby  greatly  reduced. 
— Bulletin  Photoglob,  Vol.  10,  No.  7, 
July,  1905. 

To  Restore  Soft  Rubber  Articles. 

Rubber  bulbs  and  tubes  of  shutters 
become  more  or  less  hardened  in  time, 
especially  when  they  are  not  frequently 
used.  They  can  in  a  measure  be  re¬ 


stored  by  placing  them  for  a  few  hours 
or  over-night  in  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  ammonia  and  two  parts  of  water. — 
Apollo,  Vol.  11,  No.  244,  August,  1905. 


Sepia  Tones  Through  Development. 

To  obtain  sepia  tones  on  “  gas  light  ” 
papers  the  following  two  solutions 
should  be  made  : 

No.  1. 

English.  French. 

9hj  oz . Water .  280  c.c. 

10  drachms.  .Sodium  sulphite  40.0 

45  grains.  . . .  Hydrochinon ....  3.0 

60  grains  .... Eikonogen .  4.0 

No.  2. 

English.  French. 

AA  °z . Water .  140  c.c. 

3  drachms. .Sodium  carbonate.  12.0 

30  grains. ..Sodium  hydroxide.  2.0 
5  grains.  .Potassium  bromide  0.3 

For  use  take  : 

No.  1 . j 

^°'  2 . }>  equal  parts 

Old  developer . | 

Water . J 

If  the  tones  are  not  warm  enough  use 
less  of  No.  1  or  only  old  developer. — La 
Revne  de  Photographic,  Sept.  15,  1905, 
Photographisches  Wochenblatt,  Vol.  31, 
No.  40,  October,  1905. 

Ortho  and  Panchromatic  Fla.sh 
Powders. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  to  Dr.  G. 
Krebs  in  France,  for  flash-light  powders 
to  be  used  in  orthochromatic  and  pan¬ 
chromatic  photography.  These  powders 
are  for  instantaneous  and  prolonged  ex¬ 
posures.  The  patent,  in  its  broad  sense, 
covers  :  A  mixture  of  metallic  mag¬ 
nesium,  aluminum,  silicon,  and  boron. 
Nitrates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  or  other  metallic  nitrates,  oxides 
and  carbonates.  Silicates  of  the  alka¬ 
lies  and  alkaline  earths  or  other  metal¬ 
lic  silicates  and  amorphous  phosphorus. 
To  give  the  desired  color,  copper,  zinc, 
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lithium,  caesium,  rubidium  and  indium 
or  other  metals,  salts  or  substances  are 
used.  This  is  quite  a  novelty  in  flash¬ 
light  powders.  It  is  proposed  to  use 
these  powders  in  three-color  work,  as 
the  powders  furnish  both  light  and 
color  and  so  doing  away  with  the  use  of 
color  screens.  —  L' Art  Photographique, 
No.  26,  1905. 


Testing  Shutter  Speed. 

An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  speed 
of  shutters,  the  rapidity  of  flash-light 
powders,  and  for  psychological  investi¬ 
gations,  has  been  invented  by  Frederich 
Schroeder  of  Brandenburg,  a.  d.  H.  It 
consists  of  a  clock  the  dial  of  which 
measures  1  m.  in  circumference  and  is 
divided  into  1,000  m.m.  The  hand  ex¬ 
tending  across  the  dial.  It  also  has  an 
arrangement  for  closing  an  electric 
circuit.  The  hand  circles  60  times  in  a 
minute  or  once  a  second.  This  enables 
one  to  measure  as  small  a  space  of  time 


as  iq^qq-  sec.  In  measuring  the  speed  of 
shutters  or  flash  powers  the  duration  of 
the  time  of  each  is  known  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  divisions  covered  by  the  hand. 
To  use  it  for  determining  the  rapidity 
of  mental  impression,  the  electrical 
contact  is  used.  A  ball  is  suspended  by 
a  string  and  drawn  to  one  side,  and 
the  person  is  told  to  press  a  button 
as  soon  as  the  ball  begins  to  move.  The 
hand  of  the  clock  releases  the  ball 
through  the  electric  contact  and  the 
person  on  pressing  the  button  ignites 
a  flash-light  which  photographs  the 
clock  hand.  The  space  covered  by  the 
hand  from  the  electric  contact,  which  is 
zero,  to  where  it  was  photographed, 
shows  the  time  in  thousandths  of  a 
second.  A  more  detailed  account  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  “  33 
Wanderversammlung  des  Deutschen 
Photographenvereins  in  Cassell.  1904,” 
and  the  Deutsche  Photographen-Zeitiing , 
Vol.  29,  No.  40. 


COTTONWOODS  IN  WINTER. 


By  Thomas  A.  Morgan. 


( From  the  A  inert  can  A  nnnal  of  Photography  for  iqo6.) 


7 he  second  a  m. eric  an  salon. 
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Did  you  ever  attempt  to  find  a 
needle  in  a  hay  stack  or  to 
I  estimate  the  number  of 
kernels  of  corn  in  a  large 
bottleful  ?  That  is  about 
the  sensation  we  experienced  when  we 
endeavored  to  form  some  estimate  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  work  passed  by  the  jury  for 
the  Second  American  Salon. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  allowed  to 
the  Metropolitan  Camera  Club  for  cata- 
loguing  and  getting  together  of  this  ex¬ 
hibit,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them 


American  Salon— Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton, 
Birmingham,  England,  “  The  Mother’s 
Kiss.” 

hirst  Honorable  Mention  —  Guido 
Rey,  Turin,  Italy,  “  Scene  Antique.” 
Second  Honorable  Mention  —  Alfred 
Ornano,  Genoa,  Italy,  “  M.  Maeterlinck 
La  Mort  de  Tintagiles,  Act  IV.  Third 
Honorable  Mention — William  Clayden, 
Plymouth,  England,  “  Tugging  Home.” 
Honorable  Mention  —  Louis  Flecken- 
stein,  Faribault,  Minn.,  “  The  Lily  Pond.” 
Honorable  Mention — Frederick  Haven 


TO  THE  OLD  HOME. 

{From  Second 

0  suitably  hang  the  pictures  for  in¬ 
spection  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
)ut  that  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  is  far  in 
.dvance  of  the  first  Salon  held  a  year 
igo.  Last  year  there  was  a  certain 
rudeness  in  the  American  exhibit  which 
s  not  so  pronounced  this  year. 

The  Jury  of  Artists  made  the  follow- 
ng  awards  : 

$100  Purchase  Prize  of  the  American 
'ederation  for  the  Best  Picture,  Second 


By  John  D.  Hasson. 

meric  an  Salon.) 

Pratt,  Worcester,  Mass.,  “  Study  of  a 
Face.” 

$50  Award  by  The  Country  Calendar 

for  Best  Landscape  (American  work) _ 

James  E.  Underhill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
“  Against  Storm  and  Tide.”  Honorable 
Mention — Frederick  Haven  Pratt,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  “Landscape  —  Northern 
Italy.” 

$50  Award  by  the  Landmark  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  for  Historical  Landmark — 


MRS.  N. 


By  Virginia  M.  Prall. 


(From  Second  American  Salon.) 
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Geo.  T.  Power,  Chicago,  Ill.,  “Niagara 
Falls.” 

There  were  346  pictures  accepted,  by 
123  exhibitors,  81  American,  and  42  from 
England,  Italy.  Argentine  Republic, 
Cape  Town,  India,  Holland,  Spain, 


which,  however,  did  not  get  through 
the  Custom-house  in  time.  Guido  Rey 
and  Alfredo  Ornano,  both  of  Italy,  had 
the  largest  exhibit,  with  nine  each. 
Curtis  Bell,  Louis  Fleckenstein  and  C. 
E.  Townsend,  all  three  Americans, 


HER  TENDER  CARE.  By  R.  Eickemeyer,  Jr. 

( From  Second  American  Salon.) 


Mexico,  Ireland,  Germany  and  Austria, 
making  quite  an  international  affair. 
The  American  workers  are  credited 
with  2.65  pictures  apiece,  and  the  for¬ 
eigners  with  3.16  apiece.  There  were 
some  further  pictures  from  abroad, 


follow  with  eight  each.  Rudolf  Eicke¬ 
meyer,  the  Misses  Parrish,  J,  H. 
Field,  Vivian  Burnett,  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton  and  Marion 
Silverston,  of  England,  and  Giusseppe 
Castruccio,  of  Italy,  have  seven  each, 
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and  the  remainder  from  one  to  six 
apiece. 

We  regret  to  state  that  the  American 
work  submitted  does  not  compare  with 
that  of  the  foreigners,  either  in  concep¬ 
tion  or  execution.  There  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  great  many  pictures  by  American 
photographers  that  conform  to  all  the 
recognized  rules  of  art  and  come  fully 
within  the  term  of  the  word  picture,  and 
as  such  are  entitled  to  space  in  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  this  nature.  There  are  but  few, 
however,  that  will  linger  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  after  the  viewer  has  left  the  exhi¬ 
bition  hall. 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  pictorialists,  or  at  least  those  whose 
pictures  are  hung  in  this  exhibition, 
have  not  as  yet  learned  the  lesson  of 
elimination  and  simplicity.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  landscape  work  sub¬ 
mitted,  in  most  instances,  evidencing 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  photographer 
to  include  as  much  of  the  landscape  as 
possible  within  the  confines  of  his  plate. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule. 

Among  the  old  familiar  names  of  sim¬ 
ilar  exhibitions,  the  work  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  photographers  will  be  easily 
recognized:  The  Parrish  Sisters,  Louis 
Fleckenstein,  Virginia  N.  Prall,  Oscar 
Maurer,  Fedora  E.  D.  Brown,  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Pearce,  Solon  L.  Gates,  J.  H.  Field, 
Adelaide  Hanscom,  and  Rudolf  Eicke- 
meyer,  Jr.  While  not  showing  any  re¬ 
markable  advance  over  other  exhibits 
of  previous  years,  the  work  submitted 
by  them  is  on  the  whole  decidedly 
pleasing  and  evidences  considerable 
thought. 

Frankly  speaking,  we  fail  to  find 
in  the  work  of  the  American  exhib¬ 
itors  anything  evidencing  a  big  idea,  or 
handled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  masterpiece,  with  possibly 
the  exception  of  pictures  by  Adelaide 
Hanscom  illustrating  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam. 

The  Salon  Committee  have  been  ex¬ 


ceedingly  fortunate  in  securing  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  work  of  J.  A. 
Grindrod,  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Barton,  Guido  Rey  and  Alfredo  Ornano. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  exhib¬ 
itors,  at  this  writing,  w7hose  pictures 
have  passed  the  final  jury  : 


Names. 

Barr,  Charles  E . 

Barton,  Mrs.  G.  A . 

Beeutti,  Umberto . . 

Bell,  Curtis . 

Benedict,  Dr.  Albert  R. . . 
Bennett,  Lionel  C  . .  .  . . 

Bennett,  Hy.  W.  . 

Berger,  Hy.,  Jr . 

Berta,  E . 

Bingham,  Katherine . 

Blake,  A.  H. . . 

Bodine  and  Lewis,  Misses 

Boger,  W.  A . 

Bonfoey,  A.  D . 

Brodhun,  Will  D . 

Brookins,  D.  H . 

Brooks,  Clarence  G . 

Brown,  Miss  Fedora  E.  D 

Bruce,  R.  L . 

Burnett,  Vivian . 

Busehmeyer  W.  G . 

Cambiaso,  M.  M . 

Campion,  Rev.  H.  C . 

Cardmi,  Eugenio  A . 

Carlo,  Sciutto  . 

Cainuteson,  John . 

Castruccio,  Guiseppe . 

Cavadini,  Euigie . . 

Chaffee,  A.  D . 

Cheyne,  Tullock . 

Chislett,  John . 

Clarke,  C.  F . 

Cloyden,  Wrn . 

Cline,  Winfield  S . 

Col  man,  Mrs.  F.  M . 

Corthell,  Wendell  G . 

Croft,  J.  Page . 

Dassonville,  W.  E . 

Davis,  Chas.  W . 

Davis,  Dwight  A . 

Eickemeyer,  Rudolf,  Jr.. 

Elmberger,  G.  C . 

Engel,  A.  W . 

Field,  J.  H . 

Fischer,  Fred . 

Fleckenstein,  Louis . 

Furness,  Dr.  W.  J . 

Garrone,  Edoardo . 

Gatch,  Helen  P . 


No.  of  Pictures. 

.  I 

. 7 

.  5 

. 8 

.  4 

. I 

.  i 

.  3 

. 2 

.  5 

.  2 

.  I 

. 2 

.  1 

.  3 

.  2 

.  I 

• .  4 

.  3 

.  7 

.  l 

. l 

.  5 

.  2 

. 1 

.  I 


.  .  .  .  2 
.  .  .  .  I 
.  .  .  .  I 
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Names  No.  of  Pictures. 

Gates,  Solon  L .  4 

Gay,  George  Howell .  1 

Gilbert,  Homer  W .  ! 

Grienwaldt,  L.  0 .  3 

Grindrod,  Charles  T .  6 

Hanscom,  Adelaide .  4 

Hasson,  John  D  .  x 

Hendrickson,  H .  ..  5 

Hensler,  W.  A.  1 . 5 

Holden,  Samuel .  2 

Holm,  Sara . ,  .  3 

Holmes,  G.  L .  5 

Hoppe,  E.  0 . 4 

Harlin,  Gust . x 

Hutchinson, "Eugene  R . 2 

Joshi,  P.  S .  x 

Judson,  O.  B  .  ;  .  2 

Kaufmann,  R.  S . 1 

Kaufman,  Martin,  Jr .  3 

Keene,  Mrs.  Cabb  .  3 

Kennedy,  Horner .  1 

Kimber,  S.  G . 2 

King,  C.  J .  2 

Knox,  Wm.  T .  ;  ....  3 

Lamb,  Louis  Albert.  ...  . . 3 


Lane,  Harold  W .  1 

Ledenig,  Adolph . 2 

Lee,  Edgar  G . 5 

Lloyd,  Lewis .  1 

Lodge,  R.  B .  2 


Marriage,  Ernest. 
Martin,  Samuel  A 


Martendale,  Thomas  C .  1 

Maurer,  Oscar .  2 

Mayer,  Theodor .  1 

McLean,  Wm . 1 

Meyer,  Alfred  J .  x 

Minns,  H.  W .  1 

Morrison,  Paul  R .  r 

Mummery,  J.  C.  S .  2 

Nithsdale,  W.  H . 2 

Oesting,  Paul .  1 

Ornano,  Alfredo .  9 

Parrish,  Misses  W.  &  G  .  7 

Pearce,  Mrs.  W.  W. . .  .  . .  t 

Peterson,  J.  R  . 2 

Phillips,  Wm.  H .  4 

Polasek,  Edw .  1 

Poquet,  Jose  .  3 

Potter,  Prederick . 1 

Power,  Geo.  T .  2 

Prall,  Virginia  M .  5 

Pratt,  Frederick  Haven . 2 

Raville,  H . 2 

Redfield,  Hy  S .  r 

Rey,  Guido . 9 

Robinson,  Hana . 3 

Rodgers,  Clarence  M . 3 


Names.  No.  of  Pictures, 

Rosenberger,  J.  L .  r 

Scheer,  Dr.  G.  H  .  r 

Schuler,  John  W .  2 

Show,  Walden  W .  2 

Silverstein,  Marian .  7 

Skolfield,  S.  S .  1 

Sleeth.  Jr.,  R.  L . 2 

Sweet  Bros . 3 

Swenson,  Gust.  F . 2 

Taylor,  E.  D  . 2 

Townsend,  C.  F .  8 

Tracy,  Margaret  L.  and  Edith  H . 2 

Underhill,  Jas.  E .  3 

Von  Gloeden,  V . 6 

Walbridge,  H,  F .  1 

White,  W.  McG .  . .  . .  1 

Wilhelmy,  Dr.  A .  3 

Willard,  Mrs.  Eleanor . 

Zerbe,  Wm.  H .  4 


In  speaking  thus  of  the  work  of  the 
American  exhibitors  in  the  Second 
American  Salon,  our  criticism  has  not 
been  made  with  the  idea  of  belittling 
the  work  of  the  American  section.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to 
stimulate  it  to  still  further  and  greater 
efforts. 

We,  of  course,  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  the  average 
American  is  too  busy  to  devote  any 
great  length  of  time  to  his  recreations 
and  to  most  of  the  exhibitors  in  the 
Second  American  Salon  the  pursuit  of 
photography  is  a  recreation  pure  and 
simple,  and  such  pictures  as  they 
produce  are  made  solely  for  pleasure 
and  without  thought  as  to  remuner¬ 
ation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  of 
the  European  pietorialists  have  ample 
leisure  both  for  the  pursuit  of  their 
favorite  hobby  of  photography  and  also 
for  visiting  various  art  galleries  on 
the  continent,  and  absorbing  and  assim¬ 
ilating  much  knowledge  denied  to  the 
American  worker. 

Notwithstanding  this  handicap,  the 
American  pietorialists  have  made  rapid 
advance  in  their  work  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  while  we  stick  to  our 
original  comparison  between  the  work 
of  the  American  pietorialists  and  the 
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work  done  by  foreigners  as  shown  by 
the  Second  American  Salon,  we  still 
have  every  reason  to  feel  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  at  the  advance  shown  over 
the  work  of  last  year,  and  we  urg'ently 
advise  all  photographers  to  view  this 
exhibition  if  possible. 


At  the  time  this  review  was  written, 
there  were  a  great  number  of  foreign 
entries  that  had  not  as  yet  passed 
through  the  customs  or  through  the 
hands  of  the  jury,  and  for  this  reason 
we  are  unable  to  afford  a  more  lengthy 
account  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole. 


W.  H.  WALMSLEY. 


MR.  W.  H.  WALMSLEY,  the 
well-known  optician,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia,  Sunday 
evening,  October  22d,  in 
his  75th  year.  For  nearly  forty  years 
Mr.  Walmsley  was  engaged  in  the  opti¬ 
cal  line  and  recognized  as  an  authority 
in  microscopical  and  photographic  work, 
his  specialty  being  photo-micrography. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  James 
W.  Queen  &  Co.,  in  the  early  days  of 
that  concern.  Later  he  associated  him¬ 
self  with  the  well-known  house  of  R.  & 
J.  Beck,  London,  and  in  a  short  time 
built  up  an  extensive  demand  for  that 
firm’s  product  in  the  United  States. 
His  success  in  introducing  the  Beck 
Lens  is  a  matter  of  history  among  the 


stock  dealers  of  this  country.  He  after¬ 
wards  organized  the  firm  of  W.  H. 
Walmsley  &  Co.  and  conducted  a  gen¬ 
eral  optical  business  and  also  handled 
photographic  goods  on  a  large  scale.  He 
was  recently  associated  with  Prof.  John 
MacFarland  in  the  Biological  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Walmsley  was  a  contributor  to 
various  scientific  journals,  among  others 
th  o,  British  Journal  of  Photography,  The 
Photographic  Times,  American  Annual 
of  Photography ,  and  Photo  Miniature. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  American 
Microscopical  Society,  and  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  of 
London. 

His  loss  will  be  mourned  by  a  host  of 
friends. 


WHEN  THE  BUSY  DAY  IS  DONE.  By  G  C.  Elmberger. 


{Honorable  Mention,  December  Comfetition.') 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


The  advertising  of  a  large  business  to 
be  successful  must  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  and  broad  enough  in  its  ob¬ 
jects  and  workings  to  cover  the  entire 
field  in  a  general  way. 

Nowhere  has  the  logic  of  this  been 
better  demonstrated  than  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  They 
have  been  consistent  and  persistent  ad¬ 
vertisers  ever  since  their  products  were 
first  marketed,  and  their  advertising 
has  increased  with  their  business,  or  to 
put  it  more  exactly,  their  business 
has  increased  in  proportion  to  their 
advertising. 

Their  last  project  in  the  campaign  of 
publicity  is  a  travelling  exhibit  visiting 
the  larger  cities  throughout  the  country 
and  stopping  for  one  week  in  each  place. 
This  exhibition  is  primarily  of  the  work 
of  the  prize  winners  in  the  1,000^  Kodak 
exhibition.  In  addition  to  this  there 
are  demonstrations  of  the  Kodak  Tank 
Developer,  Velox,  Aristo  Gold  paper, 
post  cards,  Graflex  cameras,  Eastman 
flash  sheets  and  a  full  line  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Kodaks. 

The  pictures  themselves  would,  of 
course,  prove  a  drawing  card  of  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  as  they  exemplify  the 
work  of  the  best  of  the  foreign  photo¬ 
graphers  and  are  of  vast  educational 
benefit  to  all  photographers,  both  ama¬ 
teur  and  professional,  demonstrating 
clearly  the  possibilities  of  this  wonderful 
art  and  instilling  in  the  minds  of  the 
amateur  and  professional  alike  the  am¬ 
bition  to  produce  better  work.  With  the 
care  that  distinguished  all  the  Eastman 
Co.’s  advertising  efforts,  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  fitness  of  all  things 
in  connection  with  this  exhibit. 


The  pictures,  themselves,  are  ar¬ 
ranged  on  movable  screens  six  feet 
square,  each  screen  framed  with  a  light 
moulding,  and  arranged  so  as  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  general  tone  value  of 
the  pictures  themselves. 

Altogether  there  are  48  of  these 
screens,  making  a  total  wall  length  of 
288  feet.  In  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  pictures,  tasteful  booths  are 
arranged  in  various  points  in  the  hall 
for  the  demonstration  of  the  various  ap¬ 
paratus  and  materials  of  the  Eastman 
Co.  To  still  further  increase  public  in¬ 
terest  and  attendance,  there  is  given 
every  afternoon  and  evening  a  lecture 
on  some  photographic  subject  illus¬ 
trated  with  lantern  slides,  the  lecture 
being  preceded  by  a  few  minutes  of 
entertainment  with  some  very  clever 
moving  pictures.  After  the  lecture  an¬ 
other  series  of  moving  pictures  is  shown 
illustrating  the  method  of  operating  the 
Kodak  out  of  doors,  development  of  the 
him  in  the  Kodak  Tank  Developer  and 
Velox  printing. 

Great  care  has  been  used  in  selecting 
demonstrators  for  this  exhibit,  and  they 
are  expert  in  ail  lines  of  photography  as 
well  as  the  particular  lines  they  are 
demonstrating. 

The  possibilities  of  flash  light  por¬ 
traiture  are  fully  demonstrated  as  sitters 
are  obtained  from  among  the  spectators, 
and  a  flash  light  photograph  made  with 
the  Kodak  on  a  double  two  exposure 
film.  As  soon  as  these  two  exposures 
are  made,  the  film  is  taken  out  of  the 
Kodak,  and  sent  over  to  the  next  booth 
containing  the  tank,  where  they  are  de¬ 
veloped  and  then  taken  to  the  Velox 
booth  to  be  printed,  and  in  15  minutes 
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from  the  time  flash  is  made,  the  com¬ 
pleted  print  is  shown  to  the  spectators, 
with  every  bit  of  the  work  performed 
without  the  aid  of  a  dark  room. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  pho¬ 
tography  in  this  country,  has  any  one 
manufacturer  done  so  much  for  the 
dealer  in  the  way  of  stimulating  inter¬ 
est  in  both  present  and  prospective 
customers. 

Those  in  attendance  already  possess¬ 
ing  Kodaks,  will  have  their  interest 
still  further  enhanced  by  the  ease  and 
simplicity  with  which  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed,  and  they  are  keyed 
to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by 
the  excellence  of  the  exhibit  pictures 
and  of  the  work  done  by  the  demon¬ 
strators. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  visitors  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  not  Kodak  users,  but  it 
will  take  a  person  of  phlegmatic  tem¬ 
perament,  indeed,  to  withstand  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  Kodakery  as  here  demon¬ 
strated,  and  the  exhibit  taken  as  a 
whole  will  prove  of  immense  value  to 
all  dealers  in  photographic  supplies 
throughout  the  country. 

The  exhibit  started  in  Buffalo  about 
six  weeks  ago,  and  as  it  has  proceeded 
from  city  to  city  the  interest  has  grown 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  accommodate 
the  attendance  in  the  largest  halls  that 
can  be  secured.  We  understand  that 
the  route  for  this  exhibit  has  been 
planned  up  to  the  middle  of  next  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  that  it  will  be  continued 
throughout  the  country  as  fast  as  avail¬ 
able  halls  can  be  secured  and  the  pro¬ 
per  arrangements  made  for  the  exhibit. 

Photography  is  every  day  obtaining  a 
firmer  hold  on  both  the  field  of  business 
and  recreation,  and  some  application  of 
photography  is  being  introduced  into 
business  life;  and  it  would  appear  that 
a  knowledge  of  photography  will  soon 
be  indispensable  for  everyone. 

In  the  educational  institutions  all  over 
the  country  great  interest  is  being  dis¬ 
played  in  photography,  and,  of  course, 


in  the  practical  side,  being  introduced 
into  the  curriculum  of  many  of  these 
institutions,  and  even  where  it  is  not 
there  is  usually  to  be  found  some  en¬ 
thusiastic  professor  who  has  organized 
a  camera  club  within  the  school  or 
college. 

To  many  who  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  advancement  of  photography 
the  making  of  a  picture  is  still  an  art, 
demanding  incarceration  in  dark  and 
poorly  ventilated  rooms  and  a  general 
muss  and  disturbance.  To  those  still 
under  this  impression,  the  modern  way 
of  picture-making,  as  demonstrated  at 
these  exhibitions,  will  prove  a  revela¬ 
tion,  and  they  will  realize  that  photo¬ 
graphy  as  they  understood  it  belongs  to 
the  past  and  not  to  the  present. 

We  cannot  do  better  in  closing  this 
comment  than  by  incorporating  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  catalogue  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

In  the  exhibition  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  the  kodak  as  a  truthful  reporter. 
In  the  wars  of  the  past  decade  it  has  been 
everywhere.  In  Cuba,  in  South  Africa,  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Corea  and  in  Manchuria,  it  has 
demonstrated  its  reliability.  With  the  kodak 
developing  machine  for  an  ally,  its  victories 
over  glass  plates  in  the  last  war  were  more  pro¬ 
nounced  even  than  the  victories  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  over  the  Russians.  In  commenting  upon 
this  fact  Collier's  Weekly  wrote  us  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  their  successful  war  pictures  were 
on  films. 

Upon  the  walls  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
charm  photography  possesses  for  the  tourist. 
Not  only  ,for  the  tourist  who  travels  abroad 
and  finds  delight  in  the  ruined  abbeys  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  feudal  castles  of  Germany,  the  villas 
of  sunny  France  and  the  mountain  peaks  of 
Switzerland,  but  for  those  who  confine  their 
vacation  journeys  to  our  own  mountains,  our 
own  lakes  nestled  among  the  hills,  our  own 
great  waterfalls,  and  our  reaches  of  ocean 
beach  and  crag  and  beetling  cliff,  for  these, 
too,  there  is  Witchery  in  Kodakery. 

Perhaps,  to  the  careful  observer,  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  in  the  exhibition  will  be  the 
screens  showing  “  the  picturesque  of  the  com¬ 
monplace.”  An  old  tree,  a  fence,  a  lane,  a 
clump  of  weeds,  and  in  each  is  found  a  picture 
worth  the  making.  Such  pictures  are  to  be  had 
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on  every  farm,  on  the  outskirts  of  every  city, 
they  ate  at  every  man  s  hand.  9' hey  need  but 
be  taken  with  discrimination  to  become  an  ar¬ 
tistic  delight.  The  point  of  view,  the  lighting, 
the  location  of  the  sky  line,  the  leaving  out  or 
the  taking  in  of  yonder  clump  of  bushes— all 
these  must  be  considered.  And  when  they  are 
brought  to  their  proper  relation  in  the  finder 
and  the  button  is  pressed — behold  !  we  have 
more  than  a  mere  photograph,  we  have  a 
picture. 

To  the  nature  lovers,  the  devotees  of  rod  and 
gun,  and  canoe  and  yacht,  the  exhibition  sug¬ 
gests  great  possibilities.  For  if  thev  are  not 
interested  in  photography  as  a  hobby,  they  are 
interested  in  it  as  a  means  of  making  pictures 
of  those  things  which  pertain  to  their  hobby. 
For  the  educator  it  opens  new  fields.  It  affords 
new  means  of  training  the  pupil  in  his  daily 
work,  of  increasing  his  powers  of  observation, 
of  widening  his  horizon.  To  the  parent  the 
exhibition  will  suggest  a  pastime  for  the 
children,  not  merely  an  innocent  pastime  but 
a  pastime  that  is  educational  and  inspiring. 

But  there’s  another  phase  of  photography 
that  to  most  of  us  means  more  than  art,  more 
than  education,  more  than  commercialism  — the 
home  side.  As  the  years  go  by,  we  look  with 
pleasure  on  the  pictures  of  our  pastimes  and 
our  travels — we  cherish  the  pictures  of  our 
home.  We  are  interested  in  the  technical  side 
of  photography,  we  love  its  home  side.  The 
Kodaks  of  one’s  own  roof  tree,  of  baby,  of 
grandmother,  hold  for  all  of  us  the  charm  of 
human  interest.  Such  pictures  possess,  as  the 
years  go  by,  a  constantly  growing  value.  In 
them  is  the  true  secret  of  the  widening  interest 
in  picture  making.  They  alone  make  photog¬ 
raphy  worth  while. 


We  were  showing  a  visitor  the  other 
day  some  exceedingly  well  executed 
pictures  by  a  well  known  American 
photographer.  “  Why  is  it,”  exclaimed 
the  visitor,  “  I  cannot  obtain  such  good 
results?  He  must  have  an  extra  fine 
lens.” 

We  admitted  that  the  photographer 
had  an  exceedingly  good  equipment  of 
lenses  and  outfit  generally,  as  a  good 
workman  usually  finds  a  way  to  secure 


tools  adequate  to  produce  the  desired 
result. 

But,  aside  from  this,  to  produce  good 
photographs  considerably  more  than 
good  equipment  is  essential. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
successful  photography  is  carelessness 
and  the  fatal  habit  of  taking  chances. 

Ask  the  average  amateur  about  to 
attempt  a  difficult  interior  as  to  his  ex¬ 
posure,  and  he  will  usually  guess  so 
many  seconds  or  minutes  will  be  about 
right,  and  having  absolutely  no  basis  to 
work  from,  produces  results  far  from 
satisfactory. 

For  such  reasons  the  work  of  the  care¬ 
ful  man  stands  out  with  such  distinct¬ 
ness  from  the  surrounding  mass  of  in¬ 
different  effort. 

We  might  go  on  in  this  strain  indefi¬ 
nitely  and  paint  a  moral  to  adorn  a 
tale,  but  we  merely  write  these  lines 
to  jolt  you  into  incorporating  a  few 
extra  resolutions  with  the  usual  lot  you 
are  preparing  to  put  into  use  on  January 
the  first. 


Some  time  ago  we  requested  our 
readers  to  afford  us  their  opinions  as  to 
wherein  The  Photographic  Times  could 
be  made  of  greater  service  to  them. 

In  response,  we  have  received  any 
number  of  pleasant  letters  informing 
us  how  much  they  liked  and  appreciated 
The  Photographic  Times.  While  of 
course  such  letters  are  pleasant  to  re¬ 
ceive,  they  were  not  the  kind  we  were 
looking  for.  We  want  to  hear  from 
the  dissatisfied  ones,  and  to  receive  sug¬ 
gestions  enabling  us  to  make  the  maga¬ 
zine  your  magazine,  and  to  incorporate 
within  it  the  departments  helpful  to  you, 
and  articles  and  suggestions  of  practical 
benefit  fitting  your  individual  case. 

Kickers,  to  the  front,  please  ! 
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THE  DECEMBER  COMPETITION. 


THIS,  the  last  competition  of 
the  year,  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  decide, 
owing  to  the  unusual  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  majority  of  the 
prints  submitted. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  offer  our 
readers  an  example  of  the  clever  work 
of  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton,  and  trust  to  pre¬ 
sent  further  examples  of  her  work  in 
succeeding  issues. 


The  first  award  went  unanimously  to 
Mrs.  Barton  for  “  The  Shady  Hat,”  an 
exceedingly  fine  child  study.  The  am¬ 
bitious  beginner  will  do  well  to  give 
this  picture  careful  study,  noting  the 
simplicity,  the  careful  and  judicious 
spacing  and  the  exquisite  tone  values, 
the  latter  unfortunately  losing  ma¬ 
terially  in  reproduction. 

“The  Birches,”  by  R.  E.  Weeks,  was 
given  the  second  award,  and  will  be 
found  an  excellent  example  of  the 
value  of  long  focus  lenses,  affording  the 
proper  perspective  and  avoiding  the 


usual  panoramic  effect  so  often  in 
evidence. 

The  selection  of  the  point  of  view  is 
judicious,  and  the  technical  work  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  affording  very  correct  render¬ 
ing  of  the  snow  and  atmosphere  of  a 
winter’s  afternoon. 

Honorable  mention  was  given  to 
“  When  che  Busy  Day  is  Done,”  by  G. 
C.  Elmberger.  This  picture  would  have 
been  improved  by  straightening  the 


horizon  line  and  placing  the  figure  to 
the  left  of  the  centre  and  a  trifle  lower 
down,  as  it  is  the  line  of  the  scythe 
leads  directly  out  of  the  picture  and  is 
for  this  reason  distracting.  The  high¬ 
est  light  on  the  dinner  pail  in  the  hand 
of  the  workman  could  have  been  toned 
down  to  advantage  as  the  eye  is  arrested 
at  this  point  instead  of  travelling  up 
and  embracing  the  entire  figure,  the 
true  motif  of  the  composition. 

“A  Silver  Sea,”  by  Charles  Vander- 
velde,  also  received  honorable  mention, 
and  is  a  pleasant  little  picture,  but  lack- 


AUTUMN  WOODS.  By  John  W.  Schuler. 

i Honorable  Mention ,  Deceml e>  Competition .) 
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ing-  in  having  the  horizon  line  too  far 
below  the  centre.  The  value  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  would  also  have  been  enhanced  by 
increasing  the  foreground,  or  forewater, 
and  permitting  the  shadows  of  the  mast 
and  sail  to  extend  equally  with  the 
lines  above. 

The  final  honorable  mention  award 
went  to  John  W.  Schuler  for  his  picture, 
“Autumn  Woods.” 

In  this  attempt  the  photographer  ex¬ 
ercised  good  judgment  as  to  focus  and 
the  toning  down  of  the  highdights 
through  the  trees,  permitting  the  high¬ 
est  light  to  appear  at  the  point  of 
greatest  distance  and  affording  good 


perspective.  The  horizon  line  in  this 
entry  could  also  have  been  straight¬ 
ened  to  advantage,  as  a  slanting  horizon 
line  always  gives  one  the  sensation  of 
things  sliding  out  of  the  picture. 

The  foreground,  though  somewhat 
barren,  is  not  obnoxious,  and  does  not 
■interfere  with  the  line  arrangement  of 
the  trees. 

We  intend  paying  special  attention  to 
the  competitions  in  the  ensuing  year, 
making  the  conditions  and  awards  as 
attractive  as  possible,  and  making  such 
criticisms  and  suggestions  regarding  the 
winning  prints  that  will  be  of  value  to 
all  our  readers. 


THE  BIRCHES. 


( Second  A  ward,  December  Competition. 


By  R.  E.  Weeks. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


How  to  Study  Pictures.  By  Charles  Henry 
Caffin.  Fifty-six  full-page  insets.  Com¬ 
plete  index  and  glossary.  Octavo,  513 
pages.  Price,  $r.8o  net  ;  postage,  18  cents. 
Published  by  The  Century  Co.,  New  Yorx. 

This  is  a  book  for  every  lover  of  pictures, 
and  for  everyone  who  would  look  at  and  enjoy 
pictures  understandingly.  Step  by  step,  so 
simply  and  clearly  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  art 
can  follow,  Mr.  Caffin  has  recorded  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  modern  painting,  from  the  Byzantine 
traditions  which  prevailed  before  Cimabue 
down  to  the  latest  possibilities  introduced  by 
ihe  pointilliste  method  of  Monet.  Through 
these  pages  the  reader  is  helped  to  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  majority  of  the  greatest  artists, 
their  points  of  view,  and  their  methods  of  ren¬ 
dering  what  they  saw  in  the  way  they  felt  it ; 
and  is  guided  to  a  general  insight  into  pictorial 
methods  and  motives. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  book  to  present  a  fairly 
comprehensive  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole 
held  of  painting  ;  sufficient,  if  study  must  stop 
there,  to  enable  one  to  recognize  the  landmarks 
of  the  subject  ;  but  offering,  if  further  study 
in  detail  is  possible,  a  convenient  groundwork 
for  investigation.  This  aim  has  been  admir¬ 
ably  realized.  Twenty-eight  double  insets,  full- 
page  reproductions  of  notable  paintings,  help¬ 
fully  illustrative,  and  a  complete  index  and 
glossary  add  to  the  value  of  this  important 
work. 

Practical  Hints  on  Painting,  Composition, 
Landscape  and  Etching.  By  Henry  T. 
W.  Ganz,  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Though  intended  as  an  instruction  book  for 
the  painter  this  volume  contains  much  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  practical  photographer,  and  as  the 
author  states  “that  apart  from  the  interest 
awakened  in  the  student  by  the  attention  being 
drawn  to  fine  works  of  art,  a  sense  of  taste  is 
thereby  cultivated  which  will  materially  help 
his  progress  in  learning.” 

Die  Photographische  Kunst  in  Jahre,  1904. 

By  F.  Matthies  Masuren.  Published  by 
Wilhelm  Knapp.  Halle  a/S,  Germany. 
Price,  8  marks 


Deutscher  Photographen  Kalenderfor  1905. 

By  K.  Schwier,  Weimar,  Germany.  In 
two  parts.  Price,  4  marks. 

An  always  welcome  German  friend,  differing 
from  the  usual  photographic  compilation  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  library. 


Aide-riemoirede  Photographie  for  1905.  By 

C.  Fabre.  Published  by  Gauthier-Villars, 
Paris,  France.  Price,  1  franc,  75  centimes. 

A  hand)r  little  book  to  have  around,  contain¬ 
ing  a  list  of  photographic  societies  throughout 
the  world,  though  the  American  list  is  anything 
but  up  to  date.  In  addition  the  book  contains 
a  review  of  the  French  photographic  novelties 
and  inventions  of  the  year,  and  a  number  of 
pages  are  devoted  to  formulae,  etc. 


Instruction  in  Photography.  By  Sir  W.  de 

W.  Abney.  Eleventh  Edition.  Published 
by  Iliffe  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 
Price,  7  shillings  6  pence. 

The  fact  that  this  book  has  run  through  ten 
editions  is  a  pretty  good  evidence  of  its  worth. 
This  book  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  photo¬ 
graphic  library. 

No  criticism  is  necessary,  and  we  can  only 
add  that  it  has  only  been  brought  right  up  to 
date  and  is  worth  many  times  its  price. 


The  Pleasant  Art  of  Photography  Made 
Easy.  By  Camera.  Published  by  Guilbert 
Pitman,  London,  England.  Price,  one 
shilling. 

A  decidedly  interesting  book  for  all  photog¬ 
raphers,  and  intentionally  devoid  of  technical 
names  and  phrases  so  confusing  to  the  begin¬ 
ner.  The  chapters  treat  on  the  usual  topics, 
including  pinhole  photography,  the  dark  room, 
exposures,  developing,  printing,  toning,  etc, 
but  are  interestingly  written  by  a  practical 
amateur  photographer  thoroughly  understand¬ 
ing  his  business. 

Die  bildmassige  Photographie.  By  F.  Mat¬ 
thies  Masuren.  Published  by  Wilhelm 
Knapp.  Halle  a/S,  Germany.  Price,  5 
marks,  50  pfennig. 


TRADE  NOTES 


Among  the  many  interesting  novelties 

that  have  been  submitted  to  us  during  the  past 
season,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  utility  of 
two  special  lines  recently  introduced  by  Messrs. 
G.  Gennert,  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
first  of  these,  a  Printing  Gauge,  is  a  really  use¬ 


ful  and  cheap  accessory  to  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Platinotype,  Carbon  Gummbichromate 
and  similar  processes.  It  consists  of  a  small 
metal  frame  with  a  negative  of  12  densities, 
under  which  a  small  piece  of  sensitized  paper 
is  placed  in  order  to  test  the  printing  quality 
of  negatives.  It  is  nicely  nickle  plated  and 
supplied  with  small  pins  for  permanently  at¬ 
taching  to  the  printing  frame,  and  sells  at  the 
remarkably  low  price  of  30  cents  each. 

The  second  is  the  Primus  Tiling  Negative 
Outfit,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  cheapest  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  It  has 
a  large  number  of  letters,  figures  and  spaces, 
complete  with  tweezers,  type  holder,  ink.  etc. 


The  type  being  specially  manufactured  only  re¬ 
quires  direct  stamping  on  to  the  negative  to  in¬ 
sure  clear  letters  being  printed.  This  will  sell  for 
$1.25  each,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  cf 
every  photographer  who  has  any  number  of 
prints  to  produce  from  his  negatives.  The 
illustration  will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  these 
novelties,  but  the  better  idea  of  the  value  can 
more  readily  be  ascertained  by  sending  to 
Messrs.  Gennert  for  these  goods. 


It  doesn’t  take  the  Eastman  Company  long 
to  supply  a  popular  demand,  and  this  time  it  is 
velvet  bromide.  Just  think  of  it,  all  the  soft, 
velvety  effects  of  Velvet  Velox  in  your  enlarge¬ 
ments.  A  good  many  of  us  have  been  using 
Velvet  Velox  for  enlargements,  and  we  all  hail 

Velvet  Bromide  with  itsgreater 
speed  and  heavier  stock  as  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  media 
at  hand  for  beautiful  results. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
ask  you  have  you  tried  the 
Velox  Redeveloper  for  sepia 
tones  ?  If  not  the  beautiful^and  uniform  results 
will  delight  you,  and  the  cost  is  practically 
nothing,  a  50-cent  package  being  sufficient  for 
four  hundred  4x5  prints. 


Ralph  J.  Golsen,  72  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi- 
chigo,  has  just  issued  a  new  bargain  list  that 
it  will  pay  you  to  send  for.  Golsen  carries  a 
remarkably  large  line  of  general  photographic 
goods,  and  caters  specially  to  the  professional 
photographer. 


If  you  compound  your  own  developers,  do 
not  fail  to  send  for  a  sample  Cramer’s  acetone, 
as  you  will  find  it  invaluable.  Cramer’s  ace¬ 
tone  is  an  absolutely  neutral  chemical  and  most 
advantageously  replacing  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash  in  the  developer  and  of  great  assistance 
in  producing  negatives  free  from  fog  or  stain. 


The  Lumiere  Company  is  certainly  making 
a  strong  bid  for  popularity,  and  if  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  of  customers  and  excellence  of  products 
have  any  weight,  and  they  usually  do,  the 
Lumiere  Company  will  enjoy  a  very  prosperous 
season. 

Aside  from  their  various  grades  of  dry  plates 
they  have  several  other  specialties  well  worth 
consideration. 

'  Lumiere’s  Chromogenes  for  the  color  toning 
of  bromide  prints,  transparencies,  lantern  slides 
and  intensification  of  negatives. 

Lumiere’s  Chromogenes  are  powdered  salts 
for  toning  to  any  desired  color  or  tone,  and 
keep  indefinitely  when  preserved  in  tightly 
corked  bottles. 
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Toning  solutions  are  made  up  simply  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  salts  in  water.  The  action  is  regu¬ 
lar  and  rapid,  and  they  work  equally  well  with 
all  kinds  of  bromide  papers  of  plates. 

Uranium  chromogene  gives  sepia  or  red 
tones.  Iron  chromogene  gives  blue-green  or 
blue  tones.  Copper  ehromogene  gives  violet, 
brown  or  red  tones,  whilst  many  other  pleas¬ 
ing  tones  may  be  obtained  by  the  mixture  of 
two  chromogenes  or  better  by  successive  ton- 
ings  in  two  chromogenes.  The  taste  of  the 
operator  is  the  only  guide  in  the  matter. 

The  Lumiere’s  Formosulphite  is  a  new  pro¬ 
duct  replacing  both  preservative  and  alkali  in 
the  preparation  of  alkaline  developers. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  the  “  Little 
Galleries”  of  the  Photo-Secession,  291  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  will  be  opened  on 


November  25th  with  a  Members'  Exhibition, 
consisting  of  pictures  shown  at  the  Lewis  & 
Clark  Exposition  at  this  year’s  London  Salon, 
and  of  other  work. 

Running  through  December,  this  exhibition 
will  be  followed  by  exhibitions  devoted  to 
Viennese,  French  and  British  photographs, 
and  by  other  exhibitions  of  modern  art  not 
necessarily  photographic. 

These  exhibitions  will  be  open  to  the  public 
on  presentation  of  visiting  card  on  week  days, 
between  10  and  12  a.m,  and  2  and  6  p.m. 

To  those  living  in  and  near  New  York,  this  ex¬ 
hibition  furnishes  a  fine  opportunity  for  examin¬ 
ing  at  close  range  the  recent  work  of  the  most 
widely-known  coterie  of  American  pictorialists. 
It  also  evidences  a  healthy  interest  in  matters 
photographic.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  review 
this  exhibit  at  length  in  our  January  number. 


A  SILVER  SEA. 


By  Charles  Vandervelde. 


( Honorable  Mention ,  December  Competition.) 
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For  One  Year,  $1.00. 


SUBSCRIPTION  rates: 

For  Six  Months,  50  Cents. 


Sample  Copy,  10  Cents. 


On  Foreign  Subscriptions,  50c.  must  be  added  to  pay  postage. 

Remit  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft,  P.  O.  Order,  or  Registered  Letter 
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.  Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication.  Advertisers 
receive  a  copy  of  tne  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION. 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Business  Opportunities. 


PHOTOS  FROM  LIFE 

Model  Studies,  Stereos,  Beauties,  etc.,  100  small  photos 
and  two  large  ones,  $1  note. 

S.  RECKNAGEL,  Nachf.  MUNICH  (Germany). 

UNIQUE  imported  figure  studies,  artists’  books,  etc. 
List  free.  Excelsior  Book  Co  ,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


W  ANTED — Amateurs  having  cameras  (not  kodaks),  4x5, 
or  any  size  larger,  can  earn  $5.00  per  week  by  taking  pic¬ 
tures  for  us  at  home.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Oval 
Portrait  Company,  Caxton  Building,  Chicago, 

SOUVENIR  POSTALS  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS  — 
Make  fine  Christmas  cards.  Illustrated  circular  and  card 
free.  Fred.  G.  Wright,  Detroit,  Mich. 


STOLEN. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Portrait  Unar  Lens;  Size 
10,  No.  681980,  18  in.  focus.  Iflocated  kindly 
advise  Metropolitan  Camera  Club,  102  West 
101st  Street,  New  York  City 


For  Sale. 


FOR  SALE. 

Well  equipped  New  York  gallery  established  18  years. 
If  sold  at  once  buyer  can  get  big  bargain.  Ill  health 
the  only  reason  for  selling. 

WURST,  180  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Only  Gallery  in  Summer  Resort  town  of 
1,400.  Good  farming  country.  North  light  ;  living  rooms 
in  connection.  Operating  room  16x30.  Two  Railways; 
County  seat.  Resort  trade  is  no  small  item.  L.  F. 
Williams,  Spirit  Lake.  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE  Gallery  in  City  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  with 
steel  portable  building  12  x  28  attached  to  store,  making 
a  ground-floor  gallery.  Price  $200.  Can  be  had  with  or 
without  instruments.  Good  chance.  Studio,  2225  Carson 
Street,  S.  S  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— My  Property,  Two-Story  Frame  with  ad¬ 
dition,  at  3452  South  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  which 
there  is  a  well  established  and  flourishing  Photo  Studio. 
Present  tenant's  lease  expires  May  1,  1906.  Price  $4,500.00. 
$1,500.00  down,  balance  on  time.  For  further  information 
address  proprietor,  J.  J.  Hill,  McHenry,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE — One  7x9  Series  3  Voightlander  Lens, 
new,  at  a  bargain.  H.  F.  Stevenson,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 


For  Sale — Continued. 


FoR  SALE — A  good  opportunity  to  buy  a  finej.live 
business.  Best  location  on  the  main  street  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  Population  250,000.  Fitted  to  20X  2a.  Receipts  from 
$5,000  to  $5,ooo  per  year  ;  22,000  registered  negative^.  Low 
rent.  Living  rooms.  Retiring.  For  further  information 
address,  Smales'  Studio,  489  Westminster  Street,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R  I. 

FOR  SALE— Well  equipped  commercial  studio,  doing 
some  portrait  work.  Average  business  $500  a  month  and 
growing.  Well  advertised  and  well  located.  Must  sell  on 
account  of  poor  health.  Price,  $1,200.  Rare  chance  for  a 
live  man.  Address,  Photographer,  105  East  Lake  Street. 
Cleveland,  O. 


UP-TO-DATE  STUDIO,  commanding  best  trade  in 
California  town  of  11, OOd— suburbs  twice  that.  Most  even 
climate  in  State— temperature  from  46  to  75  degrees.  The 
place  will  about  invoice  to  price  asked.  Have  to  leave  the 
photo  business.  Address,  Alex  Holmes,  Eureka,  Cal. 


Employment  Wanted. 


MINIATURE  AND  PO K TRAIT  PAINTER,  crayon 
artist,  and  professional  retoucher,  seeks  a  position  with 
first-class  photographer.  No  objection  to'  go  abroad. 
Miniature  and  porcelain  painting  a  specialty.  Address* 
Wm.  Beresford,  160  Dodge  Street.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Wanted. 


WANTED,  CAMERA  AND  LENS,  together  or  sepa¬ 
rate,  of  highest  grade,  strictly  modern  makes  with  all 
appliances.  Would  exchange  for  same  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  poultry  of  our  First  Prize  New  York  Winning  Str#in* 
the  leading  strain  of  America  for  sixteen  years.  Catalogue 
free.  Might  purchase;  write  full  particulars.  Bradley 
Bros.,  Box  998,  Lee,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Second-hand  4x5  Reflex  without  lens. 
Must  be  cheap.  R.  W.  Johnson,  Park  Building,  Pittsburg* 
Penn. 


BURNISHER  WANTED.  — Globe  Enameler,  either  35 
inch  or  20  inch,  with  gas  heater;  must  be  in  reasonably  good 
order.  State  price.  Address  Griffith  &  Griffith,  3241  Ridge 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL 

- OF - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  1906 

IS  NOW  READY.  SEND  IN 
YOUR  ORDER  AT  ONCE 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


THE,  KODAK 
ENLARGING 
CAMERA. 


Price  $15.00. 


The  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  darkening 
a  room  and  fitting  up  a  window  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  few  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  a  small  negative. 

Besides,  the  instrument  folds  into 
a  small  compass  and  can  be  easily 
carried  from  place  to  place,  or  may 
be  packed  in  one’s  trunk  or  grip. 
Every  part  of  the  camera  is  made  of 
the  best  material,  handsomely  finished 
and  the  parts  adjusted  to  that  nicety 
which  is  essential  for  perfect  photo¬ 
graphic  results. 

The  selected  negative  is  placed  in 
the  front  of  the  camera,  a  holder  con¬ 
taining  a  sheet  of  Bromide  paper  is 
clamped  in  place,  then  pointing  the 
camera  toward  the  light  of  a  window 
a  short  exposure  is  made.  The  holder 
is  then  carried  into  a  dark-room  and 
the  print  developed  and  fixed.  The 
whole  operation  requires  but  little 
more  time  than  the  making  of  a  Velox 
print. 

With  this  camera,  6 */2  x  8*4  enlarge¬ 
ments  may  be  made  from  4  x  5  or 


3/^  x  4^  negatives.  Frequently, 
however,  one  wishes  to  use  only  a 
portion  of  a  negative  or  to  work  from 
smaller  negatives.  To  provide  for 
this  we  furnish  inside  kits  (extra)  for 
5x7  and  4x5  paper,  although  one 
may  use  the  full  6*/4  x  8*4  paper  for 
smaller  pictures  —  the  broad  white 
margins  often  being  very  desirable. 

AS  A  PORTRAIT  CAMERA. 

The  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera  may, 
by  the  addition  of  a  lens  board  and 
lens,  be  used  most  successfully  as  a 
portrait  camera.  The  negative  carrier 
(and  bellows  attached  to  same)  and 


the  lens  board  are  instantly  detachable. 
All  that  is  then  required  is  to  slip  the 
extra  lens  board  and  lens  into  position. 

PRICE  LIST. 

No.  1  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera, 
equipped  for  making  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  4x5  glass  negatives 
or  from  film  negatives  of  any  size 
4  x  5)4  inches,  or  smaller,  .  .  $ 15.00 

64  x  8y2  Inside  Kits,  5x7  opening,  .35 
Do.,  4  x  5  opening,  ...  .  .35 

Glass  Negative  'Holders,  3%  x  4%,  .50 

Do.,  34  x  34, . 50 

Do.,  3 4  x  3 4K . 50 

Special  Portrait  Lens,  84"  focus, 
speed  f.  8  for  bust  work,  speed 
f  1 1.3  when  fully  covering  plate,  7.50 
Extra  Lens  Board, . 75 

At  all  dealers . 


(0 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


“Home 

Portraiture” 

by  Frank  Morris  Steadman 

25c.  and  75c. 

“Amateur 


EASTMAN’S 
VELVET  BROMIDE 
PAPER. 

Try  this  paper  the  next  time  you 
enlarge  from  a  landscape  negative  or 
one  having  broad  shadows. 

Velvet  Bromide  has  the  rich,  velvety 
lustre  that  has  proved  so  popular  with 
Velvet  Velox. 

The  emulsion  is  of  medium  contrast 
having  a  wide  range  of  gradation  and 
is  therefore  made  in  one  grade  only. 
While  having  the  same  surface  as 
Velvet  Velox,  the  stock  used  for  Velvet 
Bromide  is  somewhat  heavier  than 
Velox,  thus  adapting  it  to  use  in  large 
sizes  for  enlargements. 

You  can  buy  Velvet  Bromide  of  the 
photographic  dealer. 


Portraiture 
by  Flashlight” 

by  William  S.  Ritch 

Price,  10c. 

Two  books  that 
wi  11  help  the 
amateur  in  Por¬ 
trait  work 


EASTMAN 
FLASH  SHEETS. 

For  evening  work  at  home  these 
Flash  sheets  offer  the  best  flash  light 
medium  possible.  They  are  very 
economical  and  the  method  of 
handling  them  is  to  the  last  degree 
simple.  Pin  to  a  card  and  touch  with 
a  match.  That  is  absolutely  all  there 
is  to  using  them. 

Eastman  Flash  Sheets  give  only  a 
slight  smoke  and  very  little  refuse  ; 
therefore  they  are  particularly  adapted 
to  parlor  work.  They  burn  for  about 
a  second — giving  the  same  photo¬ 
graphic  results  as  a  short  time 
exposure  by  daylight.  This  makes 
them  of  great  value  in  portraiture  for, 
not  flashing  up  with  the  glare  of  the 
ordinary  flash  powder,  they  do  not 
startle  the  subject  nor  give  a  staring 
effect  to  the  eyes. 

Eastman  Flash  sheets  are  made  in 
3  sizes. 

No.  i  per  pkg.  yi  doz.  sheets,  $  .25 
“  2  “  “  “  “  “  .40 

,  t  _  (  (  <  (  4  4  (  <  4  1  (L~ 
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Stereoscopic  Pictures  are 
made  as  easily  as  single 
views  with  the 


Each  Picture  Measures  3^  x  2 y2  inches. 


STEREO 

Brownie 

Camera 


Price,  $12. 


00 


and  the 


Stereo  Self -Transposing 
Printing 


Frame 

Price,  $  1 .52 

I  he  sliding  paper  holder  (B)  transposes  the  pictures. 

With  this  frame  the  negatives  are  not  cut  apart 
for  transposing,  but  are  transposed 
automatically  in  the  frame. 


(3) 
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Seed  Dry  Plates 

are  unapproachable  in  Gradation 
Capacity ,  Eatitude  and  Uniformity 
of  Quality— the  three  most  desirable 
qualities  in  plates. 

C.  GRADATION  CAPACITY  is  the  result 
of  perfection  in  emulsion  making.  It  means  a 
plate  that  will  record  the  most  delicate  grada¬ 
tion  of  tone  in  light  and  shadow. 

<L  LATITUDE  means  a  plate  with  the  widest 
range  in  exposure,  insuring  good  negatives 
under  most  difficult  conditions  and  with  most 
difficult  subjects. 

C,  UNIFORMITY  is  the  crowning  quality  of 
a  good  plate.  It  means  perfect  confidence  in 
manipulation  and  certainty  of  results. 

y  For  snap-shots  use  the  Gilt  Edge  brand. 

*|[  For  general  portrait  work  use  the  26x. 

Tf  For  interiors  and  violent  contrasts  use  the  Non-Halation. 

If  For  landscapes  and  cloud  effects  use  the  Orthochromatic. 

It  is  correctly  sensitive  to  yellows  and  greens. 

Tf  For  furniture  and  commercial  work  use  the  Commercial 
Ortho. 

If  For  paintings  and  contrasty  subjects  where  color  values 
are  wanted  use  the  Non-Halation  Ortho. 

^f  Where  one  plate  is  wanted  suitable  for  everything  take 
the  Non-Halation  Ortho. 

Tf  Our  booklet  “ Art  of  Negative  Making ”  tells  all  about 
these  and  other  products ;  also  contains  useful  information. 

f  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  or  write  us. 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  New  York  Depot,  57  East  9th  Street 
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CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

...EATABLIJHED  1557... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

I -34  WORTH  ST  (JUd  ImpOTtefS  NBW  TOKIv 


WOR.K.i  AT  NEWAR.K,  NEW  JEIUET 

CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

CHEMICALS—  - 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids ,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia ,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

WE  MANUFACTURE,  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTY  AND 

-TECHNICAL  PU R POi E S —I"  — . —  ■ 


T)  T1  \ /f  r 3  OWP  17 XT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 

13  1\VJ  1V1  KJ  L\.  I  vJ  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 

_  ...  - - —  32  parts  of  water  .  .  ... 


MONTHLY  PRICE  LliT  IJYUE.D. 


REFINERY  OF  PHOTO  YILVER  AND  GOLD  WAITE. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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When  Short 
on  Light 

there  is  only  one  way 
to  make  good 


Use  as  fast  a  plate  as  you 
can  buy.  That  means  Hammer’s 
Extra  Fast.  This  is  conceded  by 
hundreds  everywhere  to  be  the 
best  all  around  winter  plate  made.  With  these  plates  and 
a  little  care  you  can  produce  negatives  of  the  first  quality. 

It’s  the  quality  in  our  plates  and  the  quality  in  your 
technique  that  brings  the  “quality”  to  your  studio,  and 
it’s  the  quality  that  comes  to  your  studio  that  determines 
whether  you  merely  make  a  living  or  money.  It’s  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  to  use  a  plate  that  can  be  depended 
on  ;  Hammer’s  Extra  Fast. 

Send  for  our  little  booklet,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Nega¬ 
tive  Making,”  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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There  is  never  a  question  about  getting  good  prints 
when  Cyko  is  used. 


CYKO  is  coated  on  the  very  finest  foreign  stock 
and  the  emulsions  are  the  very  best  that  chemical 
science  can  compound. 

THE  MAIN  POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY  ARE: 

ITS  GREATER  LATITUDE  IN  BOTH  EXPOSURE  AND 

DEVELOPMENT. 

ITS  ADAPTABILITY  TO  ANY  SORT  OF  NEGATIVES. 

ITS  EASE  OF  MANIPULATION. 

THE  UNEQUALLED  WEALTH  OF  DETAIL  IT  YIELDS. 

MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  SURFACES: 

MATTE.  GLOSSY. 

SEMI  -  MATTE.  STUDIO. 

DOUBLE  WEIGHT. 

SEMI-MATTE.  GLOSSY. 

TWO  GRADES  FOR  EACH  SURFACE: 
CONTRAST  AND  NORMAL. 

Latitude  for  the  beginner  means  that  he  can  over-expose  or  under¬ 
expose  CYKO  paper  to  quite  a  degree  and  still  be  able  to  obtain  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  in  the  development.  WRITE  for  the  CYKO  MANUAL.  It  is 
a  most  valuable  help  for  the  user  of  developing  papers.  Free  on  request. 


THE  ANTHONY  &  SCOV1LL  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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ARE  YOU  NOT  SUCCESSFUL 
WITH  YOUR  GROUPS? 

Then  You  Are  Not  Using  a 

Goerz  Celor 

F:  4-5  F:  5-5 

Your  fine  Portrait  Lens  is  good  enough  in  its  way,  for  a 
2  or  3-inch  “Head  and  Bust”  on  an  8x  10  plate — but  when 
it  comes  to  taking  a  group  of  two,  three  or  more  people  filling 
the  plate,  you  get  stuck.  You  have  to  stop  down  to  get 
depth  and  definition  thereby  losing  all  your  speed,  your  plates 
and  your  temper  besides.  With  a  GOERZ  CELOR  you 
can  work  at  full  aperture.  It  will  cover  your  plate  sharp  to 

the  very  edges  without  need  of  stopping  down,  and  with 
exquisite  quality  and  perfectly  even  illumination.  All  up-to- 
date  and  successful  photographers  now  use  anastigmats  for 
this  class  of  work.  That  is  just  the  main  reason  why  they 
are  successful.  And  if  they,  why  not  YOU?  Seeing  with 
your  own  eyes  is  convincing  yourself.  Try  a  CELOR  and 
get  Lens  Wise.  We  give  you  a  ten  days'  trial  free  of  charge. 
Don't  be  bashful  about  it.  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  or  write  for  our  Catalogue  E  5.  It  gives  all  partic¬ 
ulars  about  the  “Celor”  Lenses. 


C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS 

52  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

and  HEYWORTH  BUILDING.  CHICAGO 


BERLIN 


PARIS 


LONDON 


ST.  PETERSBURG 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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YOU 


IMPERIAL 

G.GENNERTAGT.’N.Y. 
LANTERN  PLATES 


WHEN  YOU  USE 
THIS  BRAND 

The  results  are 
EXCELLENT 

Size,  -  -  -  3  \i  x  4 

Price,  55  cts.  per  dozen 


Imperial  Special  Sensitive  Plates 

ARE  THE  ONES  YOU  NEED  ON  DULL  DAYS 
THEY  ARE  THE  FASTEST  MADE.  TRY  THEM 

Prices  same  as  American  Ivist 
ALL  DHALERS  OR  SOLE  IMPORTER 

G.  GENNERT 

24-26  EAST  13th  STREET  23  EAST  LAKE  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


HOW  TO  GET  DEALERS’  DISCOUNTS 

ON  ALL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS 

Everybody  sending  us  an  order  for  $25.00  or  over  at  retail  rates  within 
30  days  we  will  give  the  regular  dealers’  discounts  on  all  orders  following. 
We  carry  everything  not  made  by  a  Trust,  namely:  Burke  &  James, 
Anthony  &  Scovill,  G.  Gennert,  Berlin  Aniline  Works,  Farbenfabriken  of 
Eberfeld  Co.,  Wayne  Chemical  Co.,  30  Collins  Street,  Philadelphia, 
G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Lumiere  N.  A.  Co.,  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co., 
Willis  &  Clements,  The  Rotograph  Co.,  Howe  &  Hall’s  “  Colorprinte,” 
Solgram  Color  Photo  Co.,  Eclipse  Photo  Paper  Works,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
Gundlach  Manhattan  Optical  Co.,  Seneca  Camera  Manufacturing  Co., 
Folmer  &  Schwing,  Goerz  Optical  Co.,  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co., 
Wager  Exposure  Scale,  Alex.  Prindle’s  “Light,”  “The  Photgraphic 
Times,”  “Photo  Era”  and  “The  Practical  Photographer.”  If  you  do  not 
have  all  of  these  catalogues  simply  drop  the  firm  a  postal.  If  you  think  you 
cannot  afford  a  $25.00  order,  tell  your  friends  and  they  will  help  you  out. 

PAUL  FOURNIER,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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THE,  NEW 

Standard 

Orthochromatic 


A  superior  plate  where* 
ever  the  rendering  of  color 
value  is  important. 


At  all  dealers , 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 


Circular  free  by  ?nail . 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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ALKALINE  DEVELOPERS  ARE  OUT  OF  DATE 


CRAMER’S 

(LIQUID)  ACETONE 


::  ::  A  NEUTRAL  CHEMICAL  ::  :: 

REPLACES 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA  OR  POTASSIUM 


Works  Quick  and  Uniform 

No  False  Densities,  Fog  or  Frilling 

Does  Not  Stain  the  Hands 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


PINT  50  CENTS  ::  GALLON  $3.20 


A  two  ounce  sample  and  formula  by  mail  15  cents 

Address  Department  F 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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NOW  READY 


The  American  Annual  of 
Photography  for  1906 

THIS  VOLUME  (THE  TWENTIETH  of  the  Series)  fully 
MAINTAINS  THE  HIGH  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 
SET  BY  THE  INITIAL  ISSUE  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE 
PRACTICAL  VALUE  AND  INTEREST  OF  ITS  READING 
MATTER,  THE  NUMBER  AND  BEAUTY  OF  ITS  ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS  and  all  the  OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS 
FEATURES  which  have  always  made  The  American  Annual  of 
Photography  easily  the  Leader  of  all  Photographic  Year  Books 

A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  THE  ARTICLES 


Cameo  Relief  Photography — By  Dr.  F,  Detlef- 
sen.  Illustrated. 

Photographing  the  Philadelphia  Botannical 
Gardens— By  W.  H.  Walmsley.  Illzistrated. 

A  Simple  Apparatus  for  Cleaning  and  Back¬ 
ing  Plates— By  David  Gray  Archibald.  II- 
lustra  *ed. 

The  Rational  Application  of  Caustic  Soda  in 
Developers — By  Henry  F.  Raess. 

An  Adjustable  Retouching  Glass— By  C.  H. 
Claudy.  Illustrated. 

Don’t  Scatter  Your  Shot — Fayette  1.  Clute. 

A  Hint  to  Amateurs  -By  Ulysses  G.  Orr.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

The  Broad  Movement  in  Pictorial  Photogra¬ 
phy — By  Louis  A.  Lamb. 

Indexing  Negatives -By  J.  A.  Anderson.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

More  About  the  Carbon  Process — By  W.  H. 
Porterfield. 

Anti-Chemistry— By  Robert  E.  M.  Bain. 

What  is  Art— By  Prof.  W.  H.  Griffith. 

T he  Photographic  Outlook  -  By  W.  I.  Scandlin. 

High  Speed  Photography — By  L.  F.  Kellsey. 

The  Camera  in  an  Old  Fashioned  Garden  — 
By  Daisy  Wilson  Adams.  Illustrated. 

Immersion  Photography— By  Malcolm  D.  Miller. 

Amateur  Failures— By  J.  W.  Ridpath. 

Photographing  Children — By  John  Boyd.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

The  Value  of  Snap  Shots— By  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams.  Illustrated 

The  Human  Figure  in  Pictorial  Photography 
—By  Henry  Read. 


A  Plain  Roast — By  F.  Dundas  Todd. 
Photographs  in  Water  Colors — By  Henry  C. 
Delery. 

Art  in  Photography—  By  W.  E.  Bertling. 
Advice  to  Amateurs— By  Charles  E.  Fairman. 
A  Summer  Outing — By  E.  S.  Kibbe 
A  Simple  Print  Washer — By  i  .  M.  Whitney. 

An  Interesting  Problem  in  Photography — By 
Albert  S.  Gleaves,  Lieut.  Com.  U.  S.  N. 
Fads — By  C.  M.  Giles. 

The  Mission  of  Art  -  By  H.  W.  Minns. 
Pictorial  Photography— By  J.  Will  Palmer. 
Photographing  in  New  York — By  Frank  M. 
Ingalls.  Illustrated. 

Hints  on  Flower  Photography— By  J.  T.  Dye. 
Illustrated. 

A  Plea  for  Naturalness — By  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Pearce. 

The  Compass  as  a  Time  Saver — By  Miss  I.  W. 
Blake. 

New  Studies  i\  Nude  Art— By  Major  R.  W. 
Shufeldt.  Illustrated. 

How  to  Make  Ovals — By  H.  M.  Gassman. 
Illustrated . 

Newspaper  Photography — By  R.  W.  Tebbs,  of 
the  New  York  American  and  Journal.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

Snow  and  Frost  Photography — By  W.  A.  Bent¬ 
ley.  Illustrated. 

An  Instantaneous  Shutter— By  George  Rettig. 
Illustrated. 

T he  Call  of  the  Wayside— Mrs.  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter.  Illustrated 
My  Camera — By  F.  Voitier. 


In  addition  to  the  above  articles  and  illustrations,  the  volume 
contains  over  sixty  full  page  illustrations,  and  altogether  over 
four  hundred  pictures  by  the  leading  American  pictorialists 

Price,  in  paper  covers,  75c.  Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition),  $1.25. 

By  mail,  20  cents  extra. 


G.  GENNERT 

SOLE  SALES  AGENT 

24  East  Thirteenth  Street  New  York  City 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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GENNERT’S  C.  F.  ACETONE 

Renders  the  use  of  Carbonate  Soda 
in  Alkaline  Developers  obsolete 

NO  FOG  NO  STAIN  NO  FRILLING 
Clean,  Sparkling  Negatives 


Pint,  40  cents  One-half  Gallon,  $1.50  Gallon,  $2.00 

Send  for  Descriptive  Leaflet  and  Formulae 


G.  GENNERT 

24-26  EAST  13th  STREET  23  EAST  LAKE  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Print  Your 
Own  Carbons 


«L  Marton’s  New  Treatise  on  the 
Modern  Methods  of  Carbon  Printing, 
gives  the  newest  and  most  practical 
methods  and  formulae,  and  will  teach 
you  how  to  at  once  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  carbon  printer.  Try  it  and  you 
will  be  delighted  with  the  process. 

«L  The  book  is  a  handsome  volume 
of  260  pages,  nicely  illustrated,  and 
bound  in  full  cloth.  Will  be  sent 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price,  $2.65. 


Marton’s  Carbon  Studio 

Bloomington,  Illinois 


The  only  record  of  the  progress 
of  pictorial  photography  is 

PHOTOGRAMS 

OF  THE  YEAR  1905 

Describes  and  illustrates  the  best  pho¬ 
tographic  work  of  the  year  in  America, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
India  and  Australasia. 

Reviews  the  notable  exhibitions  of  the 
year,  reproducing  selected  pictures  from 
the  London  Salon,  the  “  Royal”  show, 
the  First  American  Salon,  etc.,  etc. 

The  indispensable  year  book  for  all 
who  make  pictures  with  the  camera. 
Printed  throughout  on  fine  art  paper. 

7x10  inches  161  pages  160  illustrations 
Paper  Covers,  $  1.00  Library  Edition,  $1.50 


FROM  YOUR  DEALER  OR  THE  PUBLISHERS 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

287  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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ORDER  NOW 


A  New  Book,  by 
WALLACE  IRWIN 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF 
THE  DOLLAR 

Illustrated  (through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son) 

by  E.  W.  KEMBLE 


110  Pages  ::  One  Dollar 


Mr.  Irwin,  whose  latest  books  have  all  been  in  the  100,000  class,  has 
surpassed  all  efforts  in  “At  the  Sign  of  the  Dollar.”  A  book  of  racy, 
witty,  American  verse,  containing  “Niagara  Be  Dammed,”  “To  the 
Pure  all  Food  is  Pure,”  with  others  that  are  famous  or  will  soon  be  so. 


FOX,  DUFFIELD  & 

36  EAST  21st  STREET  ::  :: 


CO. 

NEW  YORK 


SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 


“EMERA” 


PRINTING  OUT 
POST  CARDS 


Yielding  prints  rich  in  detail  and  'of  beautiful  tone 
PRICt,  20c.  PER  DOZEN.  $2.00  PER  GROSS 


TT  ROTOGRAPH  the  best  bromide  paper  in  the  world  for  enlarging  work  or  contact 
printing  from  strong  negatives. 

IF  ROTOX  gaslight  papers  give  the  greatest  detail  and  richest  prints  of  any- 
developing  papers  made. 

*:  CARBON  PIGMENT  PAPERS.  The  best  and  most  simple  papers  to  work. 
Note  the  following  : 

“  I  want  to  tell  you  that  as  a  photographer  who  began  work  in  1887  I  have 
never  seen  a  Carbon  print  made  with  such  ease  as  those  I  have  just  made 
with  your  papers,  and  I  shall  publish  the  fact  with  pleasure.” 

T  Send  stamps  for  copy  of  PHOTO  CRITIC  and  other  interesting  printed  matter. 


THE  ROTOGRAPH  COMPANY 

Nos.  7  7  1  -  7  7  3  EAST  164th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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The  Best  Photographic  Library 
money  can  buy  is  a  complete  set  of 

THE 

PHOTO-MINIATURE 

SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATED  MONOGRAPHS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY 


«L  Plain  and  practical  information;  simply  written,  without  waste 
ol  words  or  space;  always  clear  and  right  to  the  point;  comprehen¬ 
sive  but  not  long-winded. 

C,  Every  number  deals  with  a  different  subject,  covering  its  every 
phase  with  working  methods  and  practical  applications.  A  new 
number  is  published  every  month. 

«L  Convenient  for  pocket  use  or  the  library  shelf.  Carefully  printed 
and  linen  stitched— opening  flat  like  a  book.  Beautifully  illustrated 
with  pictures  worth  while. 

«L  Obtainable  from  all  dealers  in  photographic  supplies.  Per  copy 
25  cents.  Subscription,  per  year  $2.50,  post  free.  The  following  list 
gives  all  the  numbers  thus  far  published. 


*  1.  Modern  Lenses,  April,  1899 
2.  The  Pose  in  Portraiture 

*  3.  Hand-Camera  Work 

4.  Photography  Outdoors 

5.  Stereoscopic  Photography 

*  6.  Orlhochromatic  Photography 
7.  Platinotype  Processes 

*  8.  Photography  at  Home 
9.  Lantern  Slides 

*10.  The  “  Blue  Print,”  etc. 

*n.  Developers  and  Development 

12.  Retouching  Negatives  and  Prints 

13.  Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees 

14.  Street  Photography 
*15.  Intensification  and  Reduction 
*16.  Bromide  Printing  and  Enlarging 

17.  The  Carbon  Process 

18.  Chemical  Notions  for  Photographers 

19.  Photographing  Children 

20.  Trimming,  Mounting  and  Framing 

21.  Albumen  and  Plain  Paper  Printing 
*22.  Gum-Bichromate  Printing 

23.  Photographic  Manipulations 

24.  Photographing  Clouds 

25.  Landscape  Photography 
*26.  Telephotography 

27.  Pinhole  (Lensless)  Photography 
38.  Seashore  Photography 
*29.  Flashlight  Photography 

30.  Photographing  Interiors 

31.  Photographing  at  Night 
*32.  Defects  in  Negatives 

33.  The  Dark-Room 

34.  More  About  Development  (Tyro,  Mctol,  etc 
35  •  Enlarging  Negatives 

36.  Lens  Facts  and  Helps 

Those  marked  ■with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  out  0/  pri 


37.  Film  Photography 
*38.  Color  Photography 
*39.  Photographing  Animals 

40.  Platinotype  Modifications 

41.  Copying  Methods 

42.  Genre  Photography 
*43.  Photographic  Chemicals 

44 .  Coloring  Photog  raphs 

45.  More  About  Orthochromatic  Photography 

46.  Development  Printing  Papers 

47.  Kallitype  Process 

48.  Commercial  Photography 
*49.  Dark- Room  Dodges 

50.  Studio  Construction 

51.  Press  Photography 

52.  Aerial  Photography 

53.  Pictorial  Principles 

54.  Outdoor  Exposures 

55.  Architectural  Photography 

56.  The  Hurter  &  Driffield  System 

57.  Winter  Photography 

58.  Outdoor  Portraiture 

59.  Combination  Priming 

60.  Who  Discovered  Photography  ? 

61.  Methods  of  Control  in  Pictorial  Photography 

62.  Vacation  Photography 

63.  Photography  in  Advertising 

64.  Figure  Composition 

65.  Home  Portraiture 

66.  Practical  Methods  of  Development 

67.  Practical  Orthochromatic  Photography 

68.  Decorative  Photography 

69.  Printing-Out  Papers 

.)  70.  Marine  and  Surf  Photography 

71.  Advanced  Pinhole  Photography 

72.  Photography  for  Profit 

ut  but  may  possibly  be  obtained  from  some  dealers. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND  THE  PUBLISHERS 
TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  1  hem  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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HAVE  YOU  ANY  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF 

OUTDOOR  LIFE? 


T  H  F 

OUTING 

MAGAZINE 


—  THE  LEADING  EXPONENT  OF  LIFE  OUT-OF-DOORS  — 

will  be  glad  to  have  you  submit  Good  “  Live  ”  Photo¬ 
graphs,  which,  if  accepted,  will  be  paid  for  generously. 


The  OUTING  Publishing  Company 


AT  ALL  NEWSTANDS 
25  CENTS 


239  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SUBSCRIPTION 
$3.00  PER  YEAR 


Some  Pen  Points  for  Particular  People 

You  don’t  want  to  have  to  think  about  your  pen  when  you  are  writing.  The  time 
to  think  about  a  pen  is  when  you  buy  it 

Pen-making  in  its  perfection,  is  the  accomplished  ideal  of  the  great  modern  establishment 
where  STYLUS  PENS  are  made.  The  Stylus  “does  its  work  and  it  holds  its  peace" 

FIVE  STYLES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  HAND  AND  EVERY  KIND  OF  WORK 

A  The  Stylus  Falcon 
§k  No.  302 

AA  The  most  popular  of 
pens.  Holding  a  large 
pll  quantity  of  ink,  with 
mm  points  neither  too  coarse 
fill  nor  too  fine.  No  pen  so 
exactly  suits  so  many 
«P  people  in  its  action. 

so 2  6o  cents  per  gross. 

WM | 

Iff 

71 

The  Stylus  Falcon  Stub 

L  N°.  77 

The  smoothest  stub 
pen  made.  The  point 

M  glides  over  the  paper 
jS  without  perceptible  fric- 
1  tion,  while  the  shape  has 
i  all  the  good  qualities  of 
j  the  Stylus  Falcon 

75  cents  per  gross. 

The  Stylus  College  Pen 

1  No-  1 

J&l  A  fine  pen  for  fine  writing. 

:  jj|  Few  manufacturers  succeed  in 
SS  making  a  perfect  pen  as  fine  as 
BJV  this,  as  the  process  of  slitting  — 
Bpl  the  last  operation  of  manufac- 
|f||  lure — damages  the  point  unless 
fPf  great  care  is  exercised.  This 
pen  is  as  perfect  as  the  coarser 

1  pens,  flexible  and  durable, -a 

triumph  of  pen  making. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

i 

p 

£ 

The  Stylus  Pen  “  S  ” 

k  A  smooth  Stub,  more 

9  flexible  than  the  Stylus 
■  Falcon,  No.  77.  Writers 
if  who  require  a  coarse 
«  pen  with  very  easy  ac- 
a  tion  find  the  “Stylus  S” 
j|  exactly  suited  to  their 
y  needs. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

c 

The  Stylus 

i  “  Celebrated  ”  C  Pen 

1  A  medium  fine  pen  for 

1;  general  purposes.  The 

I  point  has  a  smooth  easy 
action.  It  almost  writes 
|  by  itself.  ‘  ‘  Celebrated  ’ 

|  and  justly  so,  for  its 

1  many  merits. 

75  cents  per  gross. 

For  Sale  by  all  Stationers 

or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  makers 

Styles  &  Cash 

75-77  Eighth  Avenue 

302  West  Fourteenth  Street 

New  York 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “'The  Photographic  Times.” 
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The 

SCHOOL  ARTS 
BOOK 

is  a  superbly  illustrated  monthly 
dealing  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  and  teaching  of 

DRAWING 

and  the  Allied  ARTS 

Subscription  ONE  Dollar  a  year 
Sample  Copy  Free 


The  School  Arts  Book  is  the  standard 
publication  in  its  field,  published  for 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  America.  It 
is  practical  in  every  way  and  in  full 
accordance  with  modern  thought  and 
practice  of  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 


The  DAVIS  Press, Worcester, Mass. 


HOME  PORTRAIT 
OUTFITS 


Especially  adapted  to  the  work  of 
advanced  Amateurs,  consisting  of 
5x7  Portrait  Camera,  Reversible 
Cabinet  attachment,  5x7  Portrait 
Lens  (f5),  Camera  Stand,  5x7 
Scenic  Background,  Headscreen, 
complete  instructions  and  one 
year’s  subscription  to  “The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,”  in  small  monthly 
payments  if  you  desire.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  terms 


C.  B.  PINNEY 

323  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


LUMIERE 

LANTERN  SLIDE  PLATES 

make  perfect  results  possible. 

THEY  ARE  ALSO  THE  CHEAPEST— 40  cents  a  dozen,  list. 

Have  you  tried  our  other  plates  ? 

The  Sigma,  “fastest  in  the  world.” 

Red  Label,  “slowest  in  the  world.” 

Non-Halation  Ortho,  Panchromatic  “C,”  Ortho  “  A  ”  and  “  B  ” 

possess  qualities  not  found  in  other  makes. 

TRY  THEM  !  A  FREE  SAMPLE  if  you  ask  for  it. 

Lumiere  North  American  Company,  Ltd. 

New  York  Office: 

Burlington,  Vt.  „  West  27th  Street.  Lyons,  France. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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PICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 

HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


l_IAVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  re- 
A  A  suits  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.)j 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3  oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or 
circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HlGGINS&CO. 

Manufacturers 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 


Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.,  I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  \  U.  S.  A. 


MARK. 


J.  F.  ADAMS 

Successor  to  BUTTS  &  ADAMS 


Photographic  Supplies 

457  &  459  WASHINGTON  ST. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA!  EXTRA!!  EXTRA!!! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  12  now  ready. 

Do  not  purchase  until  you  have  seen 
this  list.  It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.  Y.  Camera  Exchange,  1 1 4  Fulton  St. 


Amateur  Photographers 
Make  Money 

furnishing  photos  for  our  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Splendid  opportunity.  Address,  enclosing  4  cents  for 
postage,  for  particulars.  Art  Dept.,  The  National  Press 
Association,  Corcoran  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  BOOK  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Practical,  Theoretic  an  d  Applied 

Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings 
Nearly  800  pages,  size  6x9/^,  cloth,  $3.00,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

*1  T he  Book  of  Photography  contains  in  one  work 
all  that  those  interested  in  Photography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  success.  It  shows 
them  how  to  start  in  the  right  way,  how  to  follow 
up  first  efforts,  and  how  to  attain  proficiency. 

1  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  of 
well  qualified  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art, 

I  The  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  opera¬ 
tions  cf  Developing,  Toning  and  Fixing,  Retouch¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.,  areactually  done,  and  a  large  number 
of  working  drawings  affording  invaluable  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 

II  If  after  examination  you  are  not  satisfied  return 
the  book  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square  New  York  City 


Wild  Wings 

Adventures  of  a  Camera-Hunter 
among  the  larger  Wild  Birds 
of  America  on  Land  and  Sea. 

By  HERBERT  K.  JOB 
Author  of  “Among  the  Water-Fowl” 

This  book  is  sure  of  a  welcome  by  a  large  and 
growing  class  of  bird  observers  and  nature  lovers, 
and  it  will  make  a  special  appeal  also  to  sportsmen 
and  others  who  are  attracted  by  the  element  of 
adventure  that  enters  into  the  study  of  the  larger 
and  wilder  birds.  With  an  introductory  letter  by 
President  Roosevelt,  and  160  illustrations.  Square 
8vo.  $3.00  net ;  postage  20  cents  extra. 

“Wild  Wings”  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
helpful  handbooks  in  the  study  of  ornithology  that 
we  have  met,  and  may  be  recommended  without 
hesitation  as  one  of  the  most  buoyant,  healthy 
nature  books  of  the  season.— Boston  Herald. 

Mr.  Job’s  adventures  in  pursuit  of  photographs 
are  fully  as  exciting  as  if  he  were  shooting,  and 
the  result,  the  160  remarkable  pictures  that  illustrate 
his  book,  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
reader  than  the  fullest  of  game  bags.— New  York 
Sun. 

The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  HIT  OF  THE  YEAR 

A  perfect  anastigmat,  beautiful  definiton, 
unusual  speed,  compact  for  hand  cameras, 
low  price.  Kodak  size. 

$25.00 

FITS  ALL  SHUTTERS 


HAVE  YOU 

A 

KODAK? 


THEN  GET  A 

DYNAR 


For  full  particulars  address 

VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON 

Optical  Co. 

157  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


’  LEARN  ^ 

wtompiiy 


New  classes  start  on  the  first  of  evex-y  month. 

Che  Photographic  Student 

issued  monthly,  together  with  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  will  tell  you  all  about  this 
MODERN  COLLEGE. 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  a 
post  card  and  mail  to-day. 

DEPT.  N 

CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  Inc. 

T  PALO  ALTO,  CAL.  A 

SSIjv  A.  S.  Dudley,  President.  Jwa 


BtYOF  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 


Eastern  Enrollment  Office: 

Dept.  N,  209  Parkwood  Blvd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


How  About  That 
Prize  Print  ? 

We  want  to  make  the  monthly- 
print  competitions  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  this  publication. 

If  you  can  turn  out  good  work  we 
want  your  co-operation  to  make  the 
competitions  successful. 

Prints  should  hereafter  reach  us 
thirty  days  before  the  issue  for 
which  they  are  intended.  February 
competition  closes  December  31st. 
March  contest,  January  31st. 

Many  prints  are  rendered  ineligi¬ 
ble  because  they  arrive  after  the  date 
when  competitions  close. 

Remember  the  prizes  are  $10.00 
for  first,  $5.00  for  second  choice,  and 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  selections  a 
year’s  subscription  to 

The  Photographic  Times 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Successful  Rapid  Exposures  Possible 

on  Dull  Days  by  using 

ROSS’  NEW 

HOMOCENTRIC 


l!illlll||||||||||i  I 

|rOSS.| 
LONDON: 


:  r.tniiniiilW|ii  i'll  HIM 


TRY  IT  FOR 

WINTER 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


A  perfectly  corrected  Anastigmatic  lens 
Marvelous  Definition 
Fineness  of  Contrast 
Uniform  from  center  to  margin 


Pamphlet  and  Price  List  f  o  r  tu  a  r  d  e  d  _fr  c  e  by  mail 


If  you  have  not  got  one  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
Write  ROSS,  Ltd.,  London,  Sole  Manufacturers 

Price  Lists  and  other  information  obtainable  from  Photo  Supply  Dealers  in 

all  the  larger  cities. 


Just  What  You  Have  Been  Looking  For 


PRICE  5  CENTS 


•'ME  ScARCli-UGHT  PUBLISHING  CO..  J4-Z*  MUKKAV  Sl  KBfcT.  Nt;W  YORK 


An  illustrated  weekly  giving  in  specially 
classified  form  all  that  one  needs  to  keep  well- 
informed  on  the  progress  of  events  in  this 
world-home  of  ours.  Indexed  up  to  date  in 
every  issue,  it  is  invaluable  for  reference — a 
living  encyclopedia. 

Your  paper  is  what  everyone  has  more  or  less  con¬ 
sciously  been  waiting  for  and  wanting — a  vitascope  of  the 
world  of  civilization  as  it  grows  before  our  eyes.  Wha'- 
ever  oilier  periodicals  one  may  read,  no  one,  I  should 
suppose,  could  afford  to  do  without  yours. 

— Julian  Hawthorne. 

A  sample  copy,  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
will  explain  Mr.  Hawthorne's  enthusiasm,  and 
convert  you  to  the  Search-Light  method  of 
keeping  posted. 

Published  weekly,  $2.00  a  year 
Four  month's  trial  -  50  cents 

Send  for  Special  Clubbing  Offers 


T  he  Search-Light  Publishing  Co. 

24-26  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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COOKE  ANASTIGMATS  are  like  no 
others.  Just  test  one.  Screw  it  on  your 
camera  and  examine  the  definition  at  every 
part  of  the  ground  glass.  Notice  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  light  due  to  the  simple  construction. 
Then  expose  a  plate.  You’ll  find  the  lens 
quicker  than  one  made  of  six  cemented 
glasses,  and  you’ll  get  keener  definition. 
We  send  lenses  on  trial  through  dealers 
or  direct,  if  necessary.  Write  for  our  new 
catalogue.  It  explains  everything  fairly. 

lAyLORjAYLORpHoPSOk  LTt> 

ST  JAMES  BUILDING. 

BROADWAY  AND  26T_M  STREET. 

LEICESTER. £NG  NEW  YORK.  LONDON.  EnS. 


The  Professional  and 
Amateur  Photographer 

REPRESENTS  THE  BEST  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Subscription  $1.00  per  year,  or  Sample  Copy  ten 
cents  from  your  dealer,  or 

Professional  Photographer 
Publishing  Company 

220  Washington,  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1868. 

H.A.HYATT 

SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

.,/RS  EVERYTHING 

fi*  for  PROFESSIONAL 
OR  AMATEUR 
photographer. 

'j'END’FOR CATALOG!  JAY  WHICH  KlND.i 
N?  316  CTI  OUIS  U  $  A* 

]\.8~  Street,  v*  ‘ 

[aiention  this  journal. 
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The  Photo-Engravers’ 
Machinery 

built  by  John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work  rapidly 
and  well ;  is  simple  and  easy  to  handle,  and 
does  not  get  out  of  order.  We  have  large  and 
small  machines  for  large  and  small  plants. 


Illustrated  Artistic  Encyclopoedia 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature. 

Splendid  collection  of  studies  of  nude  womanhood- 
original  photographs  obtained  with  living  models. 

Illustrated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  **Le  Photogramme,” 

17  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


Acme  Amateur  Rotaru  Burnisher. 

FULL  NICKEL  FINISH. 

8X  in.  with  Oil  or  Gas  Heater,  $4.50. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MANU  FACTURED  BY 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


C.  A.  DIETERICH 

256  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

COUNSELOR  AT  LAW 

U.  S.  AND  FOREIGN  PATENTS  PROCURED 
TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 


oils  or  Spoils 

Day’s  White 
Photo  Paste 

is  scientifically  prepared  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  photo  past¬ 
ing,  and  is  put  in  various  packages 
for  convenience  in  using.  Day’s 
White  Photo  Paste  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively  by  many  of  the  leading 
artists,  and  when  you  try  it  Ihor- 
oughly  you  will  always  want  it. 
We  will  gladly  send  any  artist 

A  SAMPLE  FREE 

just  to  prove  the  quality  of  our 
Photo  Paste.  Write  a  postal  re¬ 
questing  sample,  and  making  any 
further  inquiry  you  may  desire. 

Y,  34  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Never  S 


6  lb  pail,  $1.C0 
4  ounce  jar,  10c. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  COMPAP 


NOTHING  WS  HEARD  IN  THE  EGDM  SAVE  THE  HOMING  PEN  OF  THE  STRIPLING 


THE 

STYLUS  REN 

A  sample  package  sent  free  bv 
mail  on  receipt  of  request  by 

STYLES  &  CASH 

Nos.  75-77  Eighth  Avenue 
302  West  Fourteenth  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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